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THE CONSCIENCE AS A WITNESS FOR CHRIST. 


HE age in which we live presents peculiar characteristics. 

The zeal displayed in the erection and multiplication of 
churches, the industry employed in the printing and circulation 
of the Scriptures, the increase of agencies for the spiritual ameli- 
oration of society, the energy and self-denial exhibited by not a 
few ministers and missionaries, the great awakenings which have 
taken place in many parts of the world, and the immense sums 
expended in various ways for the support and advancement of 
the Gospel, all attest the existence of a large amount of earnest 
Christianity ; and yet seldom has scepticism been so openly 
avowed, and so diligently propagated. It is well known that it 
has leavened whole masses of the working population in 
America and Europe ; and, if we are to believe the statements 
of some of its most distinguished advocates, it has spread to an 
alarming extent among the upper ranks in England and else- 
where. The avidity with which the productions of infidel 
authors are perused, and the manner in which they are pushed 
into notice by certain popular journalists, who dare not distinctly 
acknowledge their approval of them, reveal a very unhealthy 
state of the public mind. An essayist of wit and flippancy, who 
possesses a smattering of general knowledge which he can make 
readily available for the entertainment of others, and who never 
loses an opportunity of turning religion into ridicule, is almost 
sure to.find a multitude of readers. 

There was a time when deistical works could find their way 
only by stealth into the hands of those prepared for their recep- 
tion ; but wonderful changes have occurred since the seven- 
teenth century, and a free press is one of the fruits of the prog- 
ress of civil and religious liberty. Nor have we any great 
I 
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reason to complain that infidels are at present permitted with 
impunity to expound their objections to Christianity. It has 
nothing to fear from their attacks. The more thoroughly the 
arguments of freethinkers are analyzed, the more inconclusive, 
illogical, frivolous, or absurd will they be found. And what 
can these men give us in exchange for ‘‘ the glorious Gospel ”’ ? 
Can the wisdom of the disciples of ‘‘ advanced thought ’’ supply 
the place of the teachings of the apostles and evangelists? The 
so-called *‘ savans’’ do not pretend to put forth any such claim 
in support of their speculations. ‘‘ The infinite azure of the 
past,’’ to which Professor Tyndall invites the contemplation of 
his votaries, would indeed be a very poor substitute for “‘ the 
hope of glory.’’ Infidelity at best is but a dark chaos. It can 
lay hold on no human sympathy ; it cannot commend itself to 
the understanding and the heart. Thereis a voice within us 
which tells us that it is a miserable delusion. And so long as 
this voice continues to be heard sceptics will in vain endeavor 
to persuade the bulk of serious and sober men that the doctrines 
of the Bible are nothing more than fond imaginations. 

The fact that the claims of revelation are sustained by a wit- 


ness within ourselves is recognized again and again in the sacred 
oracles. Even those who have never heard of the Gospel are 
under the guidance of this mysterious monitor. ‘‘ When the Gen- 
tiles, which have not the law,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘ do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a 
law unto themselves, which show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their consctence also bearing witness, and their 


91 


thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another. 
The very lowest type of humanity has at least some idea of the 
distinction between right and wrong. Paul, who knew well that 
the Gospel has a self-evidencing power, tells us accordingly that 
his constant aim as a preacher was so to exhibit his gracious 
message, and so to bring it under the notice of every individual, 
that it might make way by the light which it radiated. ‘“‘ See- 
ing we have this ministry,’”’ says he, ‘‘as we have received 
mercy, we faint not ; but have renounced the hidden things of 
dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the Word of 


?Rom, 2: I4, 15. 
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God deceitfully ; but, dy manifestation of the truth, commending 
ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.’’* Nor 
did the early fathers of the Church overlook such considerations 
when urging the credentials of Christianity. The famous tract of 
Tertullian on *‘ The Testimony of the Soul’’ is throughout an 
appeal to the dictates of the human conscience. In the follow- 
ing passage he boldly challenges its depositions : ‘‘ Stand forth, 
O soul, whether thou art a divine and eternal substance, as 
most philosophers believe—if it is so, thou wilt be the less likely 
to lie—or whether thou art the very opposite of divine, because 
indeed a mortal thing, as Epicurus alone thinks. . . . . 
Stand forth, and give thy witness. . . . . Idemandof thee 
the things thou broughtest with thee mto man, which thou 
knowest either from thyself, or from thine author, whoever he 
may be. Thou art not, as‘I well know, Christian ; for a man 
becomes a Christian: he is not born one. Yet Christians 
earnestly press thee for a testimony; they press thee, though 
an alien, to bear witness against thy friends, that they may be 
put to shame before thee, for hating and mocking us on account 
of things which convict thee as an accessory.”’ * 

The feeling of accountability—to be found in every human 
being—implies the oversight of a God to whom we are respon- 
sible. When conscience tells us that there are certain things 
which we ought to do, and that there are certain other things. 
which we ought not to do, it plainly suggests that there is a 
divine law to which we should conform, and that we are under 
the rule of a holy Being who rewards obedience and punishes 
transgression. The existence of conscience in man is in itself 
an evidence of the existence of a righteous Governor of the 
universe. If He that planted the ear must hear, and if He that 
formed the eye must see, surely He who has made us capable of 
discerning between right and wrong must himself be a Judge 
of moral distinctions. If conscience is ‘‘the candle of the 
Lord,’’ must there not be One above us who is Lord of the 
conscience ? And if this inward arbiter pronounces in favor of 
Christianity, may we not fairly infer that Christianity is of God ? 
Conscience has no doubt been greatly affected by the Fall ; .it 


12 Cor. 4:1, 2. 2** De Testimonio Animae,"’ § 1. 
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is neither so clear in its perceptions, nor so prompt in its move- 
ments, as it once was; but still it is the remnant of a noble 
nature, and it still preserves indelible traces of its primitive per- 
fection. 

The fact that the claims of the Gospel are sustained by a 
witness within us is a subject which cannot be investigated 
without unfolding some of the wonders of our mental and 
moral constitution. We design in this article to point out, un- 
der seven heads, how the conscience is a witness for Christ. 


I.—CONSCIENCE TELLS US WE ARE SINNERS, AND THUS SUG- 
GESTS TO US THAT WE REQUIRE A SAVIOUR. 


In some persons this internal monitor is much more sensitive 
than in others, as well as much more prompt to protest against 
any thing by which it is offended ; but it must be strangely per- 
verted when it can permit any one to adopt the conclusion that 
he is not a transgressor. Even old heathen writers were ready 
to admit that in practice they fell far short of conformity to that 
standard of duty which their own sense of propriety deliberately 
recognized. Ovid could declare, in words often quoted, 

‘*Video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor.”’ * 5 
‘‘ If you happen to be told at any time,’’ said Epictetus,* ‘‘ that 
another person has spoken ill of you, never trouble yourself to 
confute the report or excuse the thing ; but rather put all up 
* with this reply, that you have several other faults besides that 
one, and, if he had known you more, he would have spoken 
worse.’” When conscience is awakened, and when, the light of 
conviction darts through its secret chambers, the sinner is made 
to feel his misery. The preaching of the apostle of the circum- 
cision on the day of Pentecost presented to the Jews who 
listened to him such an awful view of their guilt that they were 
completely overwhelmed. ‘‘ They were pricked in their heart, 
and said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?’’* Their consciences were touched 
and disturbed, they felt and confessed their criminality, and 


? Met. vii. 20, 21. * Enchiridion, xlviii. 3 Acts 2 : 37. 
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they were filled with alarm. Thus it was that Luther was kept 
long in a state of deep dejection. And thus it is that when 
there is any general revival of religion there are often such ex- 
traordinary manifestations. The aroused conscience speaks out 
with unwonted solemnity and power, inspires whole multitudes 
with fear and trembling, increases to a wonderful extent the 
attendance on divine ordinances, and, like another John the 
Baptist, calls upon men to “‘ prepare the way of the Lord, and 
to make his paths straight.’’ 

When conscience tells us that we are sinners, we can assign 
no good reason why we should not listen to the exhortation of the 
Saviour, saying, ‘‘ Repent ye, and believe the Gospel.’’ There 
are special occasions when the inward censor speaks so impres- 
sively that its voice cannot possibly be disregarded, and when 
Christ is heard, as it were, saying, ‘‘ Behold! I stand at the door 
and knock.’’ The approach of death is often a testing. time. 
Though Socrates taught that the apprehensions awakened by 
this King of Terrors may have no foundation, he admits, not- 
withstanding, that ‘‘ a// dread it, as if they knew well that it is 
the worst of evils.’’* The fear of death isa feeling of universal 
influence. It seems to be a part of that ‘‘ work of the law writ- 
ten on the heart,’’ of which the veriest savages exhibit vestiges. 
The light of conscience shows them that they are sinners, and 
makes them afraid to die. The fear of death is associated with 
the feeling that it isa penal evil. Even though we would, we 
cannot entirely divest ourselwes of the conviction that death is 
‘the wages of sin.’’ Conscience suggests that, in its own . 
nature, it is a mark of God’s displeasure, and that it may 
be but the prelude to woes which we cannot estimate. The 
most hardened unbeliever has frequently failed to extinguish 
this fear of death. There have been cases when he has main- 
tained to the last an outward appearance of composure, and yet 
where there has been reason to suspect that he has been secretly 
struggling to stifle his uneasiness. It has been well said that 
‘* fear is a passion which subdues itself.’’ Many a timid animal, 
when overtaken in the chase, has been known to turn on its pur- 
suers, and to make a desperate effort for its preservation. And 


* Plato’s Apology, § 17. 
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though the terrors of a judgment to come may have haunted 
the sceptic’s deathbed, we can well understand how the dread of 
that rebuke and scorn which a recantation would have brought 
upon him may have overpowered his apprehensions otherwise, 
and may have induced him to persevere in the profession of his 
infidelity. But in not a fewcases all such restraints have broken 
down. How often have the principles of the freethinker been 
known to fail him in the hour of trial, and how often has the 
near approach of death quickly scattered all his sophistries! It 
is the dread of something after death which renders death itself 
so formidable. There is, it may be,a confused, but withal an 
indelible impression among human beings all over the world, 
that there is an hereafter, that they are to exist in another state, 
and that they are to be accountable toa greater than them- 
selves. Hence they cannot altogether obliterate the fear of 
death. And why is this? It must doubtless be traced, at least 
partially, to the fact that ‘‘ the sting of death is sin.’’ 

Many of our readers may have seen the recently published 
autobiography of Miss Harriet Martineau, and may have felt 
perplexed by the account there given of that gifted and accom- 


plished lady. Brought up in the school of Unitarianism, her 
views of divine truth had been at all times lax, unsettled, and 
unsatisfactory ; she never appears to have believed in the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures ; and, gradually giving up the opinions 
of her earlier years, she at length renounced the profession of 
any form of the Christian faith, and wished to be known by the 


designation of a ‘‘ philosophical atheist.’’ Her own writings 
supply evidence that she was most superficially acquainted with 
the arguments in support of revelation, and that she had seen 
very little of the beauty of holiness as exhibited in the lives of 
eminent believers. She had a wide circle of acquaintances, and 
she came in contact with some of the most noted philosophers 
and statesmen of the age; but whilst the society in which she 
moved was fitted to stimulate the intellect, it was ill adapted to 
improve the heart.. The friends with whom she associated 
regarded Christianity as a delusion, and spoke of its earnest 
advocates as fanatics. Even before she sunk into the depths of 
unbelief she spent her Sabbaths in writing articles for news- 
papers or secular publications, and in the study of politics and 
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political economy. She had a strong will, an imperious temper, 
and an overweening idea of her own superior wisdom. Her 
conduct was highly reputable when compared with that of most 
of those with whom she was in the habit of holding intercourse ; 
and thus she was led to regard herself as quite a model char- 
acter. But her “‘ conscience toward God’’* had been gradually 
destroyed by a subtle intellectual poison. Whilst she acted 
most honorably in her dealings with those around her, she 
ignored the idea of religious obligation. She could not have 
acknowledged that she was a sinner, when she had discarded the 
principle that there is an Almighty Judge to whom all are 
accountable. She ceased to pray—for she did believe in the 
existence’of a Hearer of prayer ; and the future seems to have 
given her no concern. If at any time she had doubts or mis- 
givings, she was too proud to own them. She appears to liave 
died as she lived—stolidly indifferent to her spiritual condition. 
Her case supplies a startling illustration of the inconsistency, 
folly, and blindness of scepticism ; for whilst she herself took an 
interest in the condition of the working classes, she repudiated 
the doctrine that there is a High and Holy One in heaven who 


can sympathize with the sons of toil, who hears the groaning of 
the prisoners, and who looks down upon the earth, beholding 
the evil and the good. 


II.—CONSCIENCE TELLS US THAT THE LIGHT OF NATURE IS 
INSUFFICIENT FOR OUR SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE, AND THUS 
POINTS OUT THE NECESSITY OF A DIVINE TEACHER. 


The phenomena around us, if rightfully interpreted, may help 
us to some knowledge of a Supreme Intelligence. Paul testi- 
fies that ‘‘ the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.’’* But whilst, under 
the guidance of natural reason, we may be led, by the study of 
the works of creation and providence, to recognize the exist- 
ence of a great First Cause, we can thus obtain no information 
which can give rest to an awakened conscience. We can learn 


71 Pet. 2:19; Acts 24: 16; Pet. 3: 21. * Rom. 1 : 20, 
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nothing of man’s origin or man’s destiny. Though the heavens 
declare the glory of God, they do not tell us that he pardons 
sin. They supply no answer whatever to the question, What 
must I do to be saved? The Athenians, with all their attain- 
ments in philosophy, were obliged to acknowledge their igno- 
rance of divine things by erecting an altar to the “‘ unknown 
God.”’ The state of the world, before the appearance of 
Christ, attested how little unassisted reason could do to pro- 
mote its enlightenment. Darkness then covered the earth, and 
gross darkness the people. The Romans sought divine direc- 
tion by inspecting the entrails of beasts or by marking the flight 
of birds ; and others employed equally frivolous expedients to 
ascertain the will of Heaven. Idolatry in its most degrading 
forms prevailed ; and human victims were often slain in the 
hope of appeasing the wrath of imaginary deities. Plato 
doubted the utility of ptayer, and did not encourage his dis- 
ciples to engage in the exercise, on the ground that they did 
not know what devotional service would be acceptable. Con- 
fucius gave much the same advice to his Chinese followers. 
Immediately before his death, Socrates, the prince of the pagan 
sages, could think of no higher act of worship than the sacrifice 
of acock to A®sculapius. So puerile are the superstitions to 
which the light of nature can reduce minds of the highest order. 

The wild theories adopted by some of the most noted chiefs 
of modern infidelity illustrate the follies of what has been called 
** advanced thought.’” Mr. John Stuart Mill supplies a recent 
example of its eccentricities. His father had been in early life 
a licentiate of the Established Church of Scotland ; but he does 
not seem to have been acceptable as a preacher, and he failed 
to secure a settlement in the ministry. He must have sub- 
scribed the Westminster Confession of Faith; but it is very 
doubtful whether he ever believed it. He was conscious of 
ability ; and his want of success as a probationer must have 
been galling to a person of his temperament, and may have laid 
the foundation of that antipathy to the Church for which he 
was afterwards remarkable. When he withdrew from the pul- 
pit he ceased soon afterwards to attend on divine ordinances, 
and eventually cherished a sullen aversion to all the peculiarities 
of Christianity. His son was taught by him to entertain a bit- 
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ter antipathy to the Bible ; and John Stuart Mill, according to 
his own account, ‘‘ was brought up from the first without any 
religious belief.’’* The author of the ‘‘ System of Logic, 
_ Ratiocinative and Inductive,’’ seems to have been through life 
a species of Manichzean. A sceptical lady whom he married, 
and who, as he himself informs us, possessed “‘ the most gen- 
uine modesty combined with the loftiest pride,’’* appears to 
have held him bound as if by a magic spell ; and, even after 
her death, he remained under the influence of the fascination. 
‘I came,’’ says he, ‘‘ into close intellectual communion with a 
person of the most eminent faculties, whose genius, as it grew 
and unfolded itself in thought, continually struck out truths far 
tn advance of me, but in which I could not, as I had done in 
others, detect any mixture of error.” . . . Her memory is 
to me @ religion, and her approbation the standard by which, 
summing up as it does all worthiness, I endeavor to regulate my 
life.’’* In another passage, where he is obviously expressing 
his own convictions, he speaks of those who, though they 
assuredly disbelieve that the universe ‘‘ can have an author and 
governor who is absolute in power as well as perfect in goodness,’’ 
have “‘ that which constitutes ¢he principal worth of all religions 
whatever—an ideal conception of a Perfect Being, to which they 
habitually refer as the guide of their conscience.’’* It is very far 
from our wish to disturb this very grave discussion by the need- 
less introduction of statements which may well provoke a smile; 
and yet we cannot avoid ‘remarking that these quotations 
apparently shut us up to the logical conclusion that, in a wife 
who possessed ‘‘ the most genuine modesty combined with the 
loftiest pride,’’ Mr. Mill had realized the ideal conception of 
a Perfect Being to whom he habitually referred as the guide of 
his conscience. We confess that our conception of “‘ the lofti- 
est pride’’ is associated with the idea of Satan; and we must 
therefore continue to honor the Great King, whom we are 
required to worship in the book of revelation, rather than the 
model of a Perfect Being set up before us by the British philos- 
opher. The theology of Mr. Mill may well remind us of the 


? Autobiography, p. 38. London, 1873. 2 Tbid., p. 187. 
* Ibid., p. 243. *Ibid., p. 251. * Ibid., p. 46. 
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words of the apostle when he tells us that ‘‘ in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not God.’’’ 

Helpless, indeed, is the condition of those who are left to 
the imaginations of their own hearts. Conscience may tell _ 
them fhat there is a God ; but, as they close their eyes against 
the light of revelation, they can know very little of the divine 
character or attributes. There is no theory, however absurd, 
which men professing to be advanced thinkers will not patronize. 
They will evolve an excellent orator from an ape, and frame a 
handsome world by a fortuitous combination of atoms. When 
men do not like to retain God in their knowledge they are 
given over toa reprobate mind. Professing themselves to be 
wise, they become fools. Left to the guidance of the light of 
nature, they know not in what way they are to approach their 
Maker, nor how they are to obtain his favor. Conscience can 
find no satisfaction in any thing less than a Divine Instructor. 


III.—CONSCIENCE ATTESTS THE EXCELLENCE OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


Nearly three thousand years ago good men were heard 
asserting the claims of the holy oracles in such language as the 
following : ‘‘ The words of the Lord are pure words, as silver 
tried ina furnace of earth purified seven times.’ 

The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth wnilieianeaid- 
ing to the simple.* . . . The daw of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul.’’ * An innumerable multitude of enlightened 
men have since thankfully repeated the same testimony. How 
many, by the reading of the Word, have been turned from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God! 
How many are still prepared to say of its precious utterances, 
‘* They are spirit and they are life’’!* The Earl of Rochester, 
when reclaimed from infidelity, felt in his inmost soul the truth 
of what he stated as, pointing to the Bible, he declared, 
‘‘ There is true philosophy. This is the wisdom that speaks to 
the heart. A bad life is the only grand objection to this Book.”’ 
We do not require to know precisely in what way the Scrip- 


>: Cor. 1: 21. * Ps.. 32 : 6. 3 Ps, 119 : 130. 
* Ps, 19: 7. ® John 6 : 63. 
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tures have been handed down from age to age that we may be 
prepared to acknowledge their authority. We may be able to 
tell nothing whatever as to the mode in which the writings of 
Cicero have been preserved ; and yet we may have no doubt 
that the works which bear his name:are the genuine remains of 
the great Roman orator. They speak for themselves; they 
exhibit marks of exalted genius which at once awaken admira- 
tion and silence scepticism. And the Scriptures contain internal 
tokens of their divine origin. The views of God entertained by 
the most famous of the pagan sages of ancient times were 
vague, confused, erroneous, or foolish ; but the Bible sets forth 
a pure theology, which challenges our acceptance as at once 
simple and sublime, beautiful and spiritual. At a time when 
polytheism generally prevailed, and when the most civilized of 
the heathen nations practised idolatry in its grossest forms, the 
Jews were taught in their sacred books that there is only one 
God, that he is not to be represented by an image, that his wis- 
dom is unfathomable and his power infinite, that he knows our 
very thoughts, and that he is of purer eyes than to look on in- 
iquity. These doctrines approve themselves to the conscience, 
and contain their own credentials. And the law, which the Bible 
presents as the rule of our obedience, equally claims our ap- 
proval. It is in every way worthy of God ; it is holy, and just, 
and good. A volume which inculcates such unimpeachable 
morality, which enjoins us always to speak the truth, which 
breathes throughout such a spirit of sincerity and earnestness, 
which furnishes such exalted conceptions of the Supreme Ruler 
of the world, and which explains so wisely and so well how he 
should be worshipped, is clearly entitled to credit when it 
describes itself as given by inspiration of God. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill asserted most dogmatically that the 
universe cannot have ‘‘ an author and governor who is absolute 
in power as well as perfect in goodness,’’ inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to his views, the world is ‘‘ so crowded with suffering and so 
deformed by injustice.’’* A scheme of doctrine which prompts 
its expounder thus rudely to impeach the character of the Most 
High may well excite suspicion. God may be absolute in 


* Autobiography, p. 46. 
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power and infinite in goodness ; and yet this world may be a 
scene of much sin and misery. The Almighty is not bound to 
exert every attribute to its utmost possible extent. His power 
might enable him to act in a way which his wisdom would not 
sanction. His goodness might prompt him to perform acts of 
which his justice might disapprove. Even sin redounds to the 
manifestation of his glory ; but where sin exists there must be 
punishment, and punishment implies misery. The Scriptures 
are the best interpreters of the works of creation and provi- 
dence, and had Mr. Mill studied them more carefully he would 
not have preferred such rash indictments against the divine 
administration. In their pages are to be found the most satis- 
factory explanations of those phenomena on which this writer 
bases his charges of want of power and goodness in God. 
These holy oracles teach us that we now see only part of the 
government of the Eternal ; that there is a time coming when 
all the present seeming anomalies in his procedure will be vindi- 
cated ; and that meanwhile we are not to murmur against what 
we feel to be grievous, nor to condemn what we do not under- 
stand. The blasphemies of John Stuart Mill cannot affect the 
glory of the God of the Bible; for, notwithstanding the horrid 
language in which this leader of advanced thought assails his 
character, Jehovah zs a being of infinite perfections; and he is 
described by prophets and apostles as doing “‘ according to his 
will in the army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth,’’ as ‘“‘ abundant in goodness and in truth,’”’ as “‘ rich in 
mercy,’’ and as ‘‘ glorious in holiness.’’ Had it not been for 
the light of revelation, Mr. Mill himself would never have been 
able to form that ‘‘ ideal conception of a perfect Being’’ to 
which he assigns so much importance. And those who make 
the sacred book their habitual study will reject with indignation 
that account of its Author furnished by this most determined 
sceptic. Conscience tells the reader of the Bible that he is 
perusing a holy volume, that its tendency is to make him better 
and happier, that it promulgates truths of unutterable value, 
and that were its instructions universally obeyed the world 
would present a scene of purity, peace, and prosperity which it 
has never yet displayed. 

Infidels have frequently alleged that the reading of the Bible 
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must have a demoralizing influence, inasmuch as it contains 
passages offensive to natural modesty and records acts of revolt- 
ing wickedness, But, on the same grounds, these objectors 
might condemn our public tribunals for the preservation of 
social order. When an offender is tried for some great crime, 
witnesses must be brought forward to prove his guilt ; and, in 
the course of the investigation, chaste females may be obliged 
to give evidence as to acts from the very mention of which they 
utterly recoil. But such disclosures must be made that justice 
may be administered and the majesty of the law maintained. 
The judge and the jury may find it necessary to listen to state- 
ments exceedingly disgusting, and yet the trial tends to repress 
crime and to purify the social atmosphere. Such, too, is the 
tendency of the reading of those passages of the Word of God 
which are said so much to shock the sensibilities of infidels. No 
youth was ever yet led into vice by reading the account given 
in the Book of Proverbs of the sayings and doings of the strange 
woman ; no man was ever yet tempted to transgress by the 
Scriptural report of David’s adultery with the wife of Uriah; 
and no human being was ever yet encouraged to deviate from 
the paths of purity by the naked simplicity of the language in 
which Ezekiel depicts the sin of fornication. The light let in 
by Scripture on dens of iniquity serves only the more clearly to 
reveal their abominations. When the transgressor turns to the 
passages of which sceptics so grievously complain his conscience 
can derive no comfort from their perusal. He is compelled to 
engage in the work of introspection; he feels the word to be 
“* quick and powerful,’’ ‘‘ sharper than any two-edged sword,”’ 
‘a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart ;’’ his 
own sins are brought to his remembrance ; and conscience, as a 
stern judge, pronounces its sentence of condemnation. ‘* I would 
wish,’’ said Justin Martyr, ‘‘ that all, making a resolution sim- 
ilar to my own, would not keep themselves away from the words 
of the Saviour. For they possess a terrible power in themselves, 
and are sufficient to inspire those who turn aside from the path of 
rectitude with awe; whilst the sweetest rest is afforded those 
who make a diligent practice of them. 
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There is no book which addresses itself so powerfully to 
the conscience as the Bible. It elevates our tone of thinking, 
it rebukes our levity, it constrains us to consider our ways. 
When we are once brought under its saving influences its truths 
become the nourishment of our souls. The word, said the 
pious Halyburton, ‘‘ enters into the mind ; opens its eyes ; fills 
it with a glorious, clear, pure, and purifying light; and sets 
before it wonders unknown and undiscerned in counsel and 
knowledge concerning God, ourselves, our sin, our duty, our 
danger, and our relief. . . . It comes to the soul, sunk 
under the pressure of unrelievable distresses, . . . fills it 
with joy, yea, makes it exceeding joyful, even while all outward 
pressures and tribulations continue, yea, are increased. . ; 
Now, where the case is thus stated, how can the soul, that 
feels this powerful word, that comes from the Lord most high, 
do otherwise than fall down and own that ‘God is in it of a 
truth’?’’' 


IV.—CONSCIENCE ATTESTS THE CLAIMS OF CHRIST AS A 
TEACHER SENT FROM HEAVEN. 


In all other personages who have appeared on the stage of 
time we can discover some traces of human infirmity; but 
Jesus of Nazareth stands forth, in the writings of the four evan- 
gelists, as a perfect character. The humble men who have 
delineated his career could not have invented a biography so 
strange and so original, for his life on earth was quite different 
from what had been anticipated; and even the devout Jews, 
who expected the Messiah, were perplexed by its extraordinary 
incidents. When we weigh the predictions relating to him in 
the Old Testament, we are constrained to acknowledge their 
wonderful fulfilment, and to recognize him as the very personage 
‘‘of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write.’ ’ 
He speaks as.one having authority ; and there is a depth as 
well as a dignity in his discourses which stamps them as divine. 
He could look into the hearts of those who approached him, and 
disclose to them their thoughts with unerring accuracy. The 


} Essay Concerning the Nature of Faith, ch. iii., Prop. x, § 8. 
2 John 1 : 45. 
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woman of Samaria, with whom he conversed at Jacob’s Well, 
exclaimed in astonishment, ‘‘ Come, see a man which told mec 
all things that ever I did: is not this the Christ?’’* As we 
ponder his proceedings, his self-denial and transparent candor 
forbid us to cherish even the suspicion of imposture ; and, as 
we read his discourses, we feel that we have before us “‘ the 
words of the wise ;’” and conscience whispers to us, ‘* Never 
man spake like this man.’’ 

When sojourning on earth, and under very lowly circum- 
stances, a strange feeling of fear or reverence occasionally stole, 
as it were involuntarily, over the minds of those who came into 
our Lord's presence. All around him seemed to recognize in- 
stinctively the influence of a holy and gifted teacher. Con- 
science must have been at work with Nicodemus when the Jew- 
ish ruler came to him by night to confess, in a personal in- 
terview, his belief in the divinity of his mission. What a charm 
must have accompanied his word when he could venture to 
preach openly in,the temple, and when, in the very teeth of the 
established teachers—many of whom were, no doubt, men of 
eloquence and learning—he could attack their errors and super: 
stitions! The multitude were frequently so captivated by his 
sermons that their attachment to him overawed his enemies ; 
and, though the rulers of Israel were exceedingly desirous to 
vent their malignity, they were long restrained from attempting 
to imprison or to insult him. The common people heard him 
gladly, and wondered at the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth. When he quoted the statements of the 
ancient prophets he commented on them with a wisdom which 
challenged approval ; and he showed that there was a depth in 
their sayings which had never been before explored. He was 
brought up to the occupation of a carpenter, and he did not 
receive a learned education ; and yet he inculcated a’ system 
of theology compared with which the knowledge of things spirit- 
ual exhibited by the greatest of the pagan philosophers was 
obviously but as darkness visible. Though he had not been 
brought up at the feet of any Gamaliel, he could instruct all the 
rabbis. Must he not have been indeed ‘“‘the Light of the 
World ’’? 


1 John 4 : 29. 
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There is something in the human conscience which prompts 
it to do homage to an individual of genuine worth. Herod 
feared John the Baptist, ‘‘ knowing that he was a just man and 
an holy ;’’* and when he put him to death, in accordance with a 
rash oath, he felt that he had performed a deed of guilt. The 
report of the miracles of Jesus soon afterwards brought the 
bloody act to his remembrance ; conscience suggested that the 
great wonder-worker might be no other than the prophet he had 
consigned to execution; and the idea of the good man’s 
reappearance haunted his imagination and filled him with per- 
plexity.*. The blameless life of Christ intensified the feeling of 
astonishment created by his miracles, and seems sometimes to 
have led to “‘ great searchings of heart.’’ Peter himself, on one 


occasion, after witnessing a signal manifestation of his Master’s 
power, was so overwhelmed by the thought of being in immedi- 
ate contact with a personage so holy that he could not refrain 
from crying out, under a deep conviction of unworthiness, ‘‘ De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’’* When the 
scribes and Pharisees brought to Jesus the woman taken in 
adultery, and when he said to them, ‘‘ He that is without sin 


among you, let him first cast a stone at her,’’ they were smitten 
with sudden confusion. His words, assharp arrows, entered into 
their hearts, turned their thoughts inwards, and set their own 
impurities in review before them. ‘‘ Being convicted by their 
own conscience, they went out one by one, beginning at the 
eldest even unto the last.’’* The band of men and officers . 
who came to apprehend our Lord onthe night on which he was 
betrayed were awestruck as they approached him ; for we are 
told that ‘‘they went backward, and fell to the ground.’’* 
Conscience was evidently not quite asleep in Pontius Pilate 
when he consented so reluctantly to our Saviour’s condemna- 
tion. ‘‘ He took water, and washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of ¢his just person: see 
ye to it.’’* 

The power of Christ as a teacher was felt even when his 
person was not recognized. When he joined the company of 


1 Mark 6 : 20. * Luke 9: 7; Mark 6: 16. 7 Luke 5: 8. 
*John 8 : 9. § John 18 : 6. * Matthew 27 : 24. 
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the two disciples who journeyed to Emmaus on the day of the 
resurrection, and when he explained to them the prophecies, 
they listened to his observations with intense interest. They 
perceived at once that he had the key of knowledge, and that 
he could open the treasure-houses of the Word with wonderful 
ability. ‘‘ Their eyes were holden that they should not know 
him ’’ '—so that it was his doctrine, and not his reappearance, 
by which meanwhile they were so greatly comforted. They 
rejoiced, not because they understood that their Master was 
restored to them, but because the conversation of their unknown 
fellow-traveller was so instructive, so evangelical, and so edify- 
ing. And as they came near to the village where they intended 
to stop, the extent to which he had gained on their affections 
could no longer be concealed. When “‘ he made as though he 
would have gone further, they constrained him, saying, Abide 
with us.’” And when he at length discovered himself, and 
vanished out of their sight, the language in which they speak of 
his discourse emphatically indicated the pleasure which it 
afforded them. ‘‘ They said one to another, Did not.our heart 
burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, and while 


he opened to us the Scriptures ?’’ The disciples who thus gave 
utterance to their feelings had been in no little perplexity when 
our Lord “‘ drew near and went with them.’’ They had stated 
to him how the chief priests and their rulers had delivered Jesus 
of Nazareth to be condemned to death and had crucified him, 
end they had added mournfully, ‘‘ but we trusted that it had 
been he which should have redeemed Israel: and, besides all 


this, to-day is the third day since these things were done. 
The words of the stranger soon dissipated their fears, and in- 
spired them with unspeakable satisfaction ; for their consciences 
told them that he testified to the truth, and that he was worthy 
of their confidence. 

We must not overlook the special topic on which our Saviour 
was discoursing when the disciples were so much instructed and 
delighted. He was expounding to them “in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.’’* He thus proved that he under- 
stood aright the duty of a biblical interpreter. All the great 


* Luke 24: 16. ® Luke 24 : 32, 20, 21. 8 Luke 25 : 27. 
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truths of revelation centre in the person of the Son of God. 
To him give all the prophets witness ; and without him there 
would be neither significance in the types nor comfort in the 
promises. When God calls us with an holy calling he ‘‘ shines 
in our hearts,’’ and gives ‘‘ the light of the knowledge of his 
glory i the face of Fesus Christ.’’* Conscience attests the spir- 
itual change which we thus experience ; and the apostle appar- 
ently refers to this testimony when he says, “‘ the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of God.’’* 


V.—CONSCIENCE ATTESTS THE NECESSITY OF AN ATONEMENT. 


The light of nature is sufficient to convince us of the fallacy 
of the idea that repentance alone can deliver from punishment. 
Human legislators repudiate such a principle. When the enact- 
ments of the statute-book are broken, justice must take its 
course. No matter what may be the amount of contrition 
exhibited by the murderer, he is consigned to the gallows. The 
holy laws of God rest on the foundations of eternal righteous- 
ness, and when sin is committed the deepest remorse cannot 
atone for their transgression. Repentance consists of two parts 
—sorrow for the past, and amendment for the future; but 
neither of these elements, nor both combined, can make expi- 
ation for iniquity. Sorrow for sin—even of ‘‘a godly sort ’’— 
involves an admission that we are worthy of God’s wrath, and 
implies that we are self-condemned. It is the state of mind of 
an offender bowed down under the rebukes of conscience ; and, 
as it is at best nothing more than what he should realize under 
the circumstances, it cannot avail to obliterate the guilt which 
he deplores. Amendment is merely a return to the paths of 
obedience, so that it can do nothing either to remove a penalty 
incurred, or to make up for duties before neglected. Jehovah, 
as a righteous God, cannot, in any case, pardon sin without sat- 
isfaction rendered to his violated law ; for, were he to do so, he 
would permit his own holy commandments to be dishonored 
with impunity. But, since the fall of our first parents, intima- 
tions have in various forms been given that there is a way of 


12Cor. 4: 6. *Rom. 8 : 16. 
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deliverance for sinners. Conscience tells us that repentance is 
not sufficient to secure pardon, and hence it has always exhibited 
a tendency to seek comfort elsewhere. The practice of sacrifié- 
ing is of the highest antiquity ; and its prevalence in all ages, 
and among nations civilized as well as savage, apparently sug- 
gests that it commends itself to the sinner’s soul. When the 
Mantuan bard describes, so happily the quiet scenes of pastoral 
life, and when he represents the gentle shepherd 4s displaying 
his piety by frequently imbuing the altar with the blood of a 
lamb, he was quite aware that his countrymen would dwell with 
pleasure on this part of the poetic picture : 
‘*O Melibcee, Deus nobis haec otia fecit. 


Namque erit ille mihi semper Deus: illius aram 
Saepe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus.’’? 


Long before the giving of the law, the patriarchs worshipped 
God by sacrifices ; and the most costly services of the typical 
economy consisted of burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, sin-offer- 
ings, and trespass-offerings. How many thousands and tens of 
thousands of bullocks, lambs, rams, and goats were slain at the 
altar during the course of the Mosaic dispensation! The wor- 


shipper must have often asked himself, What mean these expen- 
sive victims? And yet from year to year and from age to age 
their blood continued to flow abundantly. In times of degen- 
eracy the Jew sometimes grudged the presentation of the best 
of his cattle, and sought to satisfy the forms of his religion by 
offering diseased or mutilated animals ;* but he never seems to 
have thought of relinquishing altogether the sacrificial cere- 
monial. Had he attempted such a course, the prophet or the 
priest would have soon aroused his conscience, and compelled 
him to return to the ancient observances. He seems to have 
felt instinctively that the killing of the victim was a rite of 
awful significance, which was in some way connected with the 
remission of iniquity. 

Sin is a heavy burden. It is remembered when other things 
are forgotten, and the thought that he must stand before his 
Maker inspires the transgressor with uneasiness. Well may he 
inquire, How am I to meet a holy God ? how am I to answer for 


*Ecl. i. 6-8. ? Mal. 1 : 8, 14. 
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the sins of the past? Well may he say to himself, ‘‘ The law of 
heaven requires perfect obedience: I can therefore make no 
Satisfaction for the guilt I have contracted, as I can never do 
more than my duty ; if there be no remedy save one of my own 
devising, I am undone.’’ But the principle of substitution 
pervades the whole of God’s moral government, and a way of 
escape from the difficulty may thus be discovered. In the 
course of Providence we must bear one another’s burdens. An 
individual overwhelmed in debt may be relieved by another in- 
terposing and cancelling his liabilities. The soldier girds on his 
armor and pours out his blood on the battlefield that he may 
preserve his country from degradation or bondage. The sailor 
dies in the sea-fight that he may protect his native shores from 
foreign invasion. The loving father permits himself to be torn 
in pieces by the beast of prey that his wife and children may 
escape from the fangs of the destroyer. And when we are taught 
in Scripture that Jesus Christ bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree we see the same principle of substitution carried out 
on a scale of unparalleled and bewildering grandeur. The 
stern demands of God’s law, the dignity of the victim, and the 
immense multitude of the redeemed, all contribute to augment 
our wonder as we meditate on the Great Sacrifice. 

If conscience tells us that an atonement is necessary, where 
can ye find so fitting a propitiation as ‘‘ the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world’’? Such an high-priest 
became us who is “‘ higher than the heavens,’’ as well as bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh. He has magnified the law 
and made it honorable by fulfilling all its requisitions. In the 
way of reconciliation revealed in the Gospel the conscience can 
find perfect peace ; for the sinner sces that the divine justice 
has been far more signally illustrated by the death of the 
Redeemer than if he himself had paid the penalty in the pit.of 
eternal ruin. The sacrifices of the Mosaic law gave hope to the 
soul, inasmuch as they taught that sin would be forgiven ; but 
they ‘‘ could not make him that did the service perfect as per- 
taining to the conscience,’’* for their constant repetition suggested _ 
their inefficiency. ‘‘ The law,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘ having a 
shadow of good things to come, and not the very image of the 
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things, can never with those sacrifices, which they offered year 
by year continually, make the comers thereunto perfect ; for 
then would they not have ceased to be offered ? because that the 
worshippers once purged should have had no more conscience 
of sins. But in those sacrifices there is a remembrance again 
made of sins every year ; for it is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sins.’’*® When, however, 
the sinner looks to Him whom the bulls and the goats prefigured 
he may well dismiss all his apprehensions ; for he beholds a 
Mediator who is ‘‘ the Brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of his person,’’ and who, by one sacrifice of him- 
self, ‘* hath perfected forever them that are sanctified.’’ Thus 
can he draw near to the mercy-seat with a true heart, in the full 
assurance of faith, having the heart ‘‘ sprinkled from an evil 
conscience.”’ 
VI.—CONSCIENCE TELLS US THAT WE REQUIRE A DIVINE 
SAVIOUR. * 


There is something very instructive in the history of Socini- 
anism. It has among its adherents persons of high intelligence, 
of singular benevolence, and of no little social weight ; and yet 
it has never revealed any great capacity for vigerous develop- 
ment, and it has never been able to attract the masses of society. 
The activity of its agents may keep it before the public mind, 
and wealth may provide for it some handsome religious edifices ; 
but its ordinary ministrations excite little interest, and almost 
everywhere it presents the appearance of decline or languor. 
Nor is this extraordinary. The doctrine of a merely human 
Saviour can never satisfy the conscience. We feel that we can- 
not safely trust in such a guardian. Even an angel—standing, as 
he must do, at an infinite distance from his Maker—is not in a 
position to be a mediator between God and man. An Omnipo- 
tent Intercessor is the advocate we require. The doctrine that 
our Saviour is the Lord of Glory is the only doctrine which can 
impart the peace of God. When the sinner believes that Jesus 
is the Son of the Highest, he can then indeed be consoled and 
encouraged. He sees that there are no iniquities so heinous that 
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they cannot be washed away in his blood. He feels that, no 
matter what may be the number of his offences, they can all be 
blotted out by his hand. Even supposing that a mere creature 
could accomplish the work of our redemption, he could not 
afford us his continual assistance and guardianship. He could 
not be present at the same time with the innumerable multitudes 
who require his aid. An Omnipresent Advocate can be ever 
with all his people. They can rejoice in the thought that he is 
above them, and beneath them, and around them; that he is 
ever ready as their strength and shield ; that he can guide them 
even through death’s dark vale; and that he can make them 
happy forever in the enjoyment of himself. 

Conscience possesses tremendous power. There are times 
when it awakes as if from sleep, and when it portrays his guilt 
in such vivid colors to the sinner that he becomes terror-stricken 
as Belshazzar when he saw the handwriting on the wall of his 
palace, and when “‘ his knees smote one against another.’’ The 
question, ‘‘ What is a man profited though he should gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?’’ then comes home to him 
with startling emphasis. If, at sucha crisis, the Spirit of God 
opens his understanding so that he can rightly take in the gos- 
pel message as it proclaims, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved,’’ he is then brought into new and 
personal relations with the High and the Holy One. The 
apostle apparently refers to such teaching when he declares, 
‘“No man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost.’’* It is one thing to subscribe an orthodox creed, and 
quite another thing to realize the power and the dignity of the 
Great Deliverer. If we make light of sin, we will conclude that 
it does not require a very precious propitiation ; but when we see 
it in its true character, we are inspired with altogether different 
sentiments. He alone who at first caused the light to shine out 
of darkness can illuminate our hearts, and reveal to us the glory 
of the Son of God. He alone can enable us to rejoice in the 
assurance that our Redeemer is the Lord of Hosts, the Mighty 
One of Jacob. When, in answer to the question, ‘‘ Whom do 
men say that I, the Son of man, am ?”’ Peter uttered the mem- 
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orable confession, ‘* Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God’’—our Lord immediately recognized the reply as an 
evidence that he had been under divine tuition. ‘‘ Blessed,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.’’’ 
When, on a subsequent occasion, the question was put to the 
same apostle, ‘‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?’’ and 
when he exclaimed, with the deepest earnestness, ‘‘ Lord, thou 
knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee,’’* he 
acknowledged the Divinity of his Master by appealing to his 
omniscience. Ever afterwards Peter could speak from experi- 
ence of ‘‘ the answer of a good conscience toward God.”’ * 


VII.—CONSCIENCE TELLS US THAT THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 
IS SUFFICIENT TO SUSTAIN AND COMFORT US. 


The truth of this statement is established by the experience 
of the people of God in all generations. ‘‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd,’ said David; ‘‘I shall not want. . . . Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 


fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. . . . Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the 
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Lord forever. The man who could thus express himself must 
have felt powerfully the consolations of religion. Others of the 
Old Testament saints speak in equally cheerful strains of their 
hope in God. The prophet Isaiah could exclaim exultingly : 
‘* Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee: because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye in the Lord for- 
ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.’’* Paul, 
who was “‘ in deaths oft,’’ could testify that grace enabled him 
to stand the strain of all emergencies, and to glory even in trib- 
ulation. In the prospect of martyrdom his confidence was 
unabated. ‘‘I am,”’ said he, ‘‘ now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 


Matt. 16: 17. 8 John 21 : 17. $1 Pet. 3: 21. 
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forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me at that day ; and not 
to me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing.’”’ ’ 
Rich, indeed, are the comforts of the Gospel. In the 
promise, ‘‘I will be your God,’’ so frequently to be found in 
Scripture, Jehovah engages to make his servants happy in the 
enjoyment of himself. He cannot fully reveal himself to them 
as their God, without imparting to them that blessedness which 
he is able to bestow, and which they may lawfully desire. And 
nothing can satisfy the soul save the immediate vision of the 
glory of its Maker, the great fountain of light, and love, and joy, 
and righteousness. ‘‘ This,’’ said the Saviour, ‘‘ is life eternal, 
that they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.’’* Were the Lord to reveal himself in 
all his majesty to his children on earth, we have reason to 
believe that their souls, conscious of indwelling depravity, 
would be filled with confusion, and that their bodies, already 
disorganized and frail, could not endure the presence of the 
brightness of his glory. But when they shall be presented per- 
fect in Christ Jesus, when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, they shall dwell in heaven as in their proper element ; 
and looking on the face of Him who sitteth on the throne, they 
shall experience an unutterable pleasure in the repetition of that 
glorious and dreadful name, ‘‘ the Lord thy God.’’ How happy 
must they be who live before Jehovah in a spirit of entire de- 


pendence ; who, free from care and from anxiety, fearlessly hang | 


upon his bounty ; who know that they can never be in want so 
long as there is fulness in the Godhead; who are continually 
refreshed and gladdened by the light of their Father’s counte- 
nance; and whose whole existence is one grand acknowledg- 
ment of his truth and all-sufficiency ! Such are the bright hopes 
of the Gospel ; and surely they are sufficient to cheer and satisfy 
the soul. 

The history of the Church supplies ample evidence that the 
faith exhibited by the saints in Scripture has ever been the sus- 
taining principle of God’s servants. It has strengthened them 
when sorely tempted, inspired them with courage in the hour of 
danger, and upheld them in the prospect of death. How often 

12 Tim. 4: 6-8. ? John 17: 3. 
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have they been marvellously supported on the scaffold and at 
the stake! How often have they sung God’s praises in tones 
of sweet and transporting melody when about to submit them- 
selves to the stroke of the executioner! How often, when 
thrown into dismal dungeons for their attachment to the Gos- 
pel, have they enjoyed there the peace that passeth all under- 
standing! Luther, at the Diet of Worms, could stand up 
before the proud Emperor of Germany and boldly advocate 
principles which imperilled his life; and John Knox, in the 
cathedral of St. Andrews, could preach with a tongue of fire 
when menaced by an armed multitude. Covered with the 
shield of faith the believer can quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked, and encounter suffering in its most terrific forms. The 
grave itself cannot appal him ; for he knows that beyond it he 
has ‘‘an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.”’ 

It is idle to assert that the joys of the Christian are the mere 
overflowings of fanaticism. Conscience bears witness to their 
reality. They have been experienced by men of clear and keen 
intelligence, who could act with as much coolness and delibera- 
tion as the most phlegmatic of freethinkers. True Christianity 
has in fact a direct tendency to impart sobriety to the men- 
tal temperament; and to free it from the influence of 
those unsteady impulses which often mark the career of the 
visionary. 


We have thus endeavored to illustrate a sevenfold testimony 
of conscience to the claims of Christianity. So long as the Gos- . 
pel can appeal to such credentials, it has nothing to fear. The 
fool may say in his heart there is no God, and men distin- 
guished by their literary and scientific attainments may labor to 
persuade a thoughtless world that there will be no day of retri- 
bution ; but there is a still small voice within us which we can 
never altogether stifle, and which, in spite of all our scepticism, 
continues to mutter, ‘‘ Verily there zs a God that judgeth in the 
earth.’’ Sceptics may perplex others; but they cannot con- 
vince themselves. ‘‘ Jt remains,’’ said John Stuart Mill, ‘‘a 
possibility that Christ actually was what he supposed himself to 
be—. . . aman charged with a special, express, and unique 
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commission from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue.”’ * 
** About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of per- 
sonal originality combined with profundity of insight, which 
- « « must place the prophet of Nazareth, even in the estima- 
tion of those who have no belief in his inspiration, in the very 
first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species can 
boast. When this pre-eminent genius is combined with the 
qualities of probably ¢he greatest moral reformer, and martyr to 
that mission, who ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be said 
to have made a bad choice in pitching on this man as the ideal 
representative and guide of humanity ; nor, even now, would it 
be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of 
the rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete, than Zo 
endeavor so to live that Christ would approve our life.’’* Such 
acknowledgments, from one of the most determined of modern 
freethinkers, prove how strong is the testimony of conscience to 
the claims of our Lord. How absurd the idea that ‘‘ the great- 
est moral reformer who ever existed on earth’’ was not better 
acquainted with the origin of his own mission than this British 
political economist! If Jesus of Nazareth is fitted to be the 
*‘guide of humanity,’’ so that ‘‘even an unbeliever’’ cannot 
find a better ‘‘ rule of virtue’’ than ‘‘ to endeavor so to live that 
Christ would approve of his life,’” why should he not hearken to 
this Great Teacher when he says, ‘‘ God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life’’? The philosophy 
of ‘‘advanced thought’’ has, after all, but ‘‘a show of wis- 
dom.’’ It is truly philosophy “‘ falsely so called.’’ The philos- 
ophy of the Book of Proverbs is far safer, purer, and more 
sublime than the philosophy of Comte, Martineau, and Mill. 
The path of the just is as the shining light, which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. The evidences of the Gospel 
become daily more and more satisfactory to those who walk 
according to its directions. The way of sceptics is dark; they 
know not at what they stumble: and, as they advance in their 
course, their difficulties multiply. Infidelity can never give. 
solid repose tothe soul. Faith is accompanied by grace, mercy, 


' Three Essays on Religion, p. 255. London, 1874. * Ibid. —p. 254-5. 
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and peace. The believer can say with calm confidence, ‘‘ I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that day.’’ 
With good reason may all the disciples of the Saviour adopt the 
language of Peter: ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life : and we believe and are sure that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.”’ 


W. D, KILLEN. 















THE MONETARY CONFERENCES OF 1867 AND 1878, 
AND THE FUTURE OF SILVER. 


" 1867 the first International Monetary Conferénce assem- 
bled at Paris. 

The primary object of the Conference was to secure uni- 
formity of coinage, and it was with reference to this end that 
the Conference took up and considered the question whether 
both silver and gold should continue to serve as money of full 
legal-tender power in the countries represented. 

The situation at the assembling of the Conference was as 
follows : 

Of the states represented, two, England and Portugal, had 
gold in use as the sole money of full power, silver performing 
the office of subsidiary or token money, in petty transactions. 
Turkey, also, nominally had the so-called single gold standard, 
with acirculation in fact of debased metal and irredeemable 
paper. 

The remaining states were, if we count as one Sweden and 
Norway, countries under a single crown, evenly divided as 
states of the so-called single silver standard, or of the so-called 
double standard : 


Single Silver Standard. Double Standard. 
Austria, . Belgium, 
Baden, France, 
Bavaria, Greece, 
Denmark, Italy, 
Netherlands, Russia, 
Prussia, * Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, 


Wurtemburg. United States. 
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The preponderance, both of population and of commercial 
importance, is seen ata glance to have been greatly on the side 
of the double-standard states. Of the states in this group, 
France was at the head of a monetary alliance called the 
Latin Union, under the Convention of 1865, consisting, besides 
herself, of Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, all having practi- 
cal unity of coinage and free inter-circulation of money, gold 
and silver being rated in the coinage at 15} of silver to 1 of 
gold. 

But it is to be observed that neither within the Latin Union, 
where this ratio prevailed, nor in the United States, where the 
ratio of 16: 1 existed by law, was silver in general circulation 
as money of full power. Why was this ? 

The favorite explanation of the phenomenon among the 
writers of a certain class is that the progress of the arts, com- 
merce, and civilization had made silver unfit for the money 
of such nations as France and the United States. Professor 

Cairnes, one of the ablest of recent writers, a defender of the 
English single gold standard, takes this explanation of the ces- 
sation of silver circulation in France and the United States as 
a choice specimen of fatuity in economical reasoning. In his 
‘‘Character and Logical Method of Political Economy’’ he 
says : 
























‘* Such attempts at an explanation of economic phenomena remind us of 
some of the physical speculations of the schoolmen. We are told,’’ con- 

r tinues Professor Cairnes, ‘‘ that silver goes to Asia, while gold remains in 
Europe ; because Europe is a state of civilization which makes gold the most 
convenient metal for its coin, while Asia is in a state of civilization which 
makes silver the most convenient metal for its coin. Now it is certain that 
no important change has taken place in the relative civilization of Europe and 
Asia, and I may add of America, during the past ten years.’ If the princi- 
ple, then, were a good one, silver would have been displaced in Europe long 
ago, and inasmuch as the civilization of America has been equally in advance 
of Oriental nations, silver would never have been the chief currency there, But 
silver has been the chief currency of both France and America until recently, 
and might be so still, in spite of their * civilisation,’ were their mint 7 
lations Sramed with a view to retaining it.’ 














The reason for the disappearance of silver as the principal 






Written in 1857. 
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money of France is intimated in the closing clause of the ex- 
tract just given. Silver had ceased to circulate in France, not 
because it was too cheap, but because it was too dear ; because 
154 ounces of silver-were worth more than 1 ounce of gold by 
I or2 percent. As Professor Cairnes remarks, had France framed 
its mint regulations differently, silver might easily have been 
retained as the principal money of the country, as it had been 
up to 1848 or 1850, and as it still remained in Germany. Had 
the French law decreed that 15 ounces of silver should pay a 
debt equally with 1 ounce of gold, silver would have been the 
money of France, in spite of the specific gravity of silver and 
of the civilization of France, when the International Conference 
of 1867 assembled. Let us, then, rid ourselves at once of the 
influence of this mock-scientific jargon about “ civilization’’ in 
connection with the use of silver as between 1848 and 1868. 
The nation used silver as money up to 1850, because silver 
was I or 2 percent cheaper than gold at 154:1. The nation 
used gold after 1850 because it was I, 2, or possibly 3 per cent 
cheaper than silver. A fortiori, silver could not then have 
been used as money in the United States, where the law gave 
to 16 ounces no more debt-paying power than to I ounce of 
gold. There was, however, an additional reason for the non- 
circulation of silver here, namely, that the United States had 
a large mass of irredeemable and fluctuating paper money, 
which had driven even gold out of the country. 

Such was the situation of the chief countries represented at 
the Conference. 

England and Portugal, single gold-standard countries, had 
an actual circulation of gold and of bank-notes convertible into 
gold on demand. 

France and her allies, except Italy, nominally double- 
standard countries, had an actual circulation of gold, as the 
cheaper of the two metals at their legal relation in the coinage. 

Turkey, of the single gold-standard states; Italy, Russia, 
and the United States, of the double-standard states ; and Aus- 
tria, of the single silver-standard states, had an actual circula- 
tion of irredeemable paper money. 

Prussia, with the German and Scandinavian states grouped 
around her, alone in Europe had a large actual circulation of 
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silver as the principal money of the people, that circulation 
being as yet but little interfered with by bank-paper issues. 

In addition to the silver thus used, however, the gold 
states had a considerable quantity in circulation as ‘‘ division- 
ary money ;’’ while, alike in the states nominally of the double 
standard which in fact ‘used gold, and in those suffering from 
inconvertible paper, large amounts of silver still remained at 
that date—not indeed in circulation, but, to use John Locke’s 
image, “‘ drained into standing pools,’’ in hoards or reserves. 

As this last fact is of great importance, and as American 
monometallists are too apt to speak of the dearer metal as if it . 
were instantly drawn out of a country of the double standard, 
it may be well to quote the language used at the Conference of 
1867 by the vice-president, M. de Parieu, easily the most emi- 
nent gold monometallist living. 

‘* There is always,’’ said M. de Parieu,’ *‘ a certain quantity of specie in 
every small place, that always circulates among its inhabitants and never 
gets out of a certain-circle. Great masses must be operated upon to find a 
profit in the exchange of metals; and the change of metals takes place 
slowly, by successive movements. For these reasons, the general circulation 
is neither suddenly nor sensibly affected by change in the relative value of 
metals, for France has always had much silver in circulation, even when that 
metal was largely exported.”’ 


Pursuing its primary and principal object, unification of 
coinage, among the nations represented, the Conference adopt- 
ed, for the purposes of discussion, a series of interrogatories, 
twelve in number—of which those that concern us in our pres- 
ent inquiry are Nos. 2 to 4 inclusive as follows : 


** 2. Is there a possibility of establishing at this time identities or partial 
coincidences of monetary types on a wide scale, on the basis and with the 
condition of the adoption of the single standard exclusively ? 

** 3. Is there, on the contrary, a possibility of attaining the result on the 
basis and with the condition of the gold standard exclusively ? 

“*4. What of the like result, in proceeding on the basis and with the 
condition of the adoption of the double standard; with the establishment of 
an identity of relations, in all countries, between the value of gold and the 
value of silver ?”’ 


It is not necessary to follow in detail the discussion of the 


?I make use of the translation given in Mr. Ruggles’ report to the U. S. 
Government. 
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several interrogatories thus brought before the Conference. It 
suffices to say that on Question 2, proposing the adoption of 
the silver standard exclusively, the Conference decided unani- 
mously in the negative ; that when Question 3, after being 
amended to allow each state ‘‘the liberty to keep its silver 
standard temporarily,’’ was put to vote, it was adopted, with the 
dissent only of the Netherlands ; and that, thereupon, the presi- 
dent proposed to pass over Question 4, as it had already been 
decided negatively by the adoption of the affirmative on Ques- 
tion 3. 

It is usual to say that the Conference of 1867 decided 
unanimously in favor of the single standard of gold, or gold 
monometallism. The British Commissioners, in their report to 
their government, say so. Mr. Ruggles says so in his report to 
the United States Government. And it is probably substan- 
tially just to say so, since the delegate from the Netherlands 
explained his dissent as caused by the insertion of the word 
*““temporarily’’ in the amendment as givenabove. ‘‘ He would 
have voted with the other members of the Conference, if each 
state had been left to judge of the time it should keep the 
double standard.”’ 

Such was the outcome of the Conference of 1867. The 
tone in which silver monometallism and gold and silver bi- 
metallism were dealt with may be not unfairly judged by the 
following extracts from the report of Mr. Ruggles : 


“* The establishment of the single standard exclusively of gold is, in truth, 
the cardinal if not the all-important feature of the plan proposed by the Con- 
ference, relieving the whole subject by a single stroke of the pen from the 
perplexity, and’ indeed the impossibility, of permanently unifying the multi- 
plicity of silver coins scattered through the various nations of Europe. It is 
a matter of world-wide congratulation that on this vital point the delegates 
from the nineteen nations represented in the Conference were unanimous.” 


Mr. Ruggles further declared that the reduction in the fine- 
ness of the franc piece by the Convention of 1865 ‘‘ was in fact 
a distinct and most instructive admission, in the most solemn 
form known to nations, that any act of mere legislation seeking 
to fix a double standard is, alike in its nature and in its very 
terms, fallacious, illogical, and impossible.”’ 

Few recommendations of extensive changes in public policy, 
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from whatever source emanating, have been followed’ so 
promptly by acceptance and action. Few learned bodies which 
have given advice to individual states or to the community of 
nations, and many learned bodies have presumed so to do, have 
been called so quickly to receive judgment, in approbation or 
condemnation, upon the wisdom, the propriety, the timeliness, 
of that advice. In general, it is the privilege of congresses, 
conventions, and conferences to make recommendations with- 
out much feeling of responsibility, knowing well that the 
recommendations will either be disregarded altogether, or will 
be accepted merely as a contribution to the theory of :the 
subject involved, not as a deciding force in public conduct. 

In this respect the Conference of 1867 was unique. ‘It pro- 
foundly affected the public mind of Europe. The unanimity 
of its conclusions put every bimetallist, every advocate of the 
retention of the single silver standard, upon the defensive. 
The Conference had stigmatized silver as unfit longer to be 
the money of civilized countries. It had stamped the double 
standard as illogical and impossible in practice; and while it 
thus gave an overwhelming weight of opinion to the side of 
gold monometallism, its diplomatic character, notwithstanding : 
that every state had formally reserved full liberty of action,, 
seemed to promise that the unanimous agreement of such a 
body should not be in vain. And so in fact it proved. Earlier 
than the most sanguine delegate could have anticipated, conse; 
quences of tremendous extent followed upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference. Those recommendations proved, 
indeed, as M. de Parieu had remarked, ‘‘a seed sown, the 
germination of which could not be foreseen.”” 

In 1871, Germany, now unified as the result of the wats of 
1866 and 1870, took the preliminary steps for discarding silver, 
and passing over tothe single standard of gold; and in 1873 
that course was definitively adopted. The Scandinavian states 
followed, as the natural auxiliaries of Germany. The causes of 
this action on the part of Germany were probably somewhat 
complex. German Unity had triumphed over German. Particu- 
larism, and the opportunity was favorable to establish through 
gold monometallism an imperial coinage. Moreover, the ac- 
tion was had while the passions of the war were still burning ; 

3 
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and bimetallism was French. In part, also, the motive was 
doubtless economical, originating in the considerations which 
had actuated the Conference of 1867, and most probably 
having a conscious reference to the recommendations of that 
body. 

The consequences of this step were momentous. Cermany 
had been the greatest consumer of silver in Europe. She now 
became the great seller of silver. At the same time, by an 
unhappy coincidence, occurred a notable increase in the pro- 
duction of silver in the Western mines of the United States. 
The change in the relative supply of the two metals was in 
itself not large enough to be alarming, but it was exaggerated 
manifold by report, and produced an immense moral effect. 
It seemed to emphasize the condemnation which had been 
pronounced against silver; to demonstrate the prescience of 
the Conference of 1867; and to be a sort of proclamation by 
Nature herself that this metal was becoming too plenty and 
cheap for the purposes of the civilized nations. The courage 
of the advocates of silver for the moment gave way. Gold had 
maintained itself against a vastly greater flood of new metal from 
1848 to 1858 ; but gold had never been sentenced to death by 
a court-monetary of nineteen nations. 

And now, as if to crush the last hope, the export of silver 
to India, which had been from the earliest times an insatiable 
consumer of that metal, began to fall off. At another time it 
would have been admitted that this was mainly the result of 
the famine of 1873-4; but the public mind was too feverish 
calmly to estimate the significance of the phenomenon, nor was 
candor the strong point of the journals which were seeking to 
degrade silver from its monetary function, It was loudly pro- 
claimed that at last India was full of silver; that the habits of 
the people in respect to hoarding had changed ; that paper 
money was coming in to take the place of silver; and that in- 
creased facilities for transportation were economizing the use of 
the existing stock. . 

Thus the silver panic of 1874-6 began. France and her 
allies, in alarm lest all the discarded metal of Germany as well 
as the increased supplies from the American mines should be 
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poured into the Latin mints, first restricted the coinage of 
silver and then stopped it altogether.’ 

It is wholly a matter of conjecture what would have been 
the result had the statesmen of France in 1874 and 1875 refused 
to suspend the act establishing the free coinage of both metals. 
In 1857 there was a gold panic, quite as serious and with far 
better reason. The new supplies from California and Australia 
poured in like a flood, and still the French mints remained 
open. France took gold and sold silver to an enormous 
amount without flinching. M. Chevalier published his book 
on the ‘‘ Probable Fall inthe Value of Gold,’’ to show that the 
country would go to destruction unless the coinage of gold 
were limited or the metal demonetized by law; the greatest 
consternation pervaded mercantile and banking circles, but the 
French statesmen stood by the law, took gold, gave silver, and 
thus brought the commercial world through what threatened to 
be one of the gravest crises of history. 

Had France in 1857 demonetized gold, as she was urged to 
do, a heavy fall in the value of that metal. would inevitably 
have ensued, which would have involved an immediate catas- 
trophe and have inflicted lasting injury on trade and produc- 
tion. But the pluck and faith of the men at the head of affairs 
kept gold and silver near to their traditional ratio of 15}: 1. 
As Professor Jevons states it, the maximum variation never 
exceeded 4} per cent, and the whole permanent effect of 
the discharge of the Californian and Australian gold, by 
hundreds of millions, into the circulation of Europe, was to 
change the silver price of that metal but 1} per cent. It 
does not seem unreasonable to believe, in spite of the fearful 
blow dealt by Germany to the monetary function of silver, that 
had the statesmen of 1874-5 met the silver panic of those years 
with the same patience and resolution ; had they encountered 
the new conditions under which silver threatened to become so 


! Without, however, interfering with the legal-tender power of the five-franc 
piece. Im France to-day and throughout the Latin Union, notwithstanding the 
depreciation of silver, you can pay your debts in five-franc pieces, if you can get 
them. There isthe rub. The government, by limiting the supply, keeps up the 
value of the coin, in accordance with a well-known law of finance. The dollar 
of 412} grains in the United States occupies a similar position. 
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cheap as to drive gold, in its turn, out of the country, in the 
spirit of 1857; taken silver, given gold, just as long as anybody 
offered the one or asked the other, without flinching, before 
this the tide would have turned, and the terrific fall in the 
value of silver, which has done so much mischief and threatens 
so much more, would have been avoided. 

But whatever might have been, the French statesmen bent 
to the storm ; the Latin Union closed its mints to silver, and 
the catastrophe came. 

The mean annual rate of exchange, by weight, of silver had 
been, to 1 ounce of gold, 15.57 in 1867, 15.60in 1868, 15.60 in 
1869, 15.58 in 1870, 15.58 in 1871, 15.63 in 1872. 

In 1873 it fell to 15.92: 1; in 1874, to 16.17; in 1875, to 
16.58 ; in 1876, to 17.84; while in July of the latter year it fell 
to 20.17: 1; that is, an ounce of standard silver (33 fine), which, 
at 15$:1, sells at close upon 61d. of British money, sold in 
this month for 463d. , 

So much for the immediate results of the German demone- 
tization of silver, in conformity with, if not in consequence of, 
the recommendations of the Conference of 1867. 

What have been the effects upon industry and trade ? 

The most manifest of the effects of the demonetization of 
silver by Germany, and the consequent closing of the Latin 
mints, has been to do away with a normal price of silver, and 
thus to abolish all par-of-exchange between the silver-using 
countries and the gold-using countries; between Asia- and 
Europe, the East and the West. 

Prior to 1873 there was what may be termed a. normal price 
of silver. That price was nearly 61d. per ounce of standard 
bullion. From that price it never departed far in the eighty- 
seven years following 1786, the date when the ratio of 154 to1 
was adopted in France. This was due to the fact that 15} 
ounces would pay a debt equally with one ounce of gold. 
There being large amounts both of silver and of gold in 
France, as there has not failed to be for centuries, if silver 
tended to become cheaper than 154—that is, if, for instance, 
silver in the London market was exchanged against gold at 
15.60 to 1, the buyers in London sent it to Paris, since. every 
Parisian merchant or manufacturer could make a good thing by 
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buying silver at any price between 15.50 and 15.60, and paying 
his notes with it as they fell due. The gold which the 
Parisian merchant or manufacturer received in the course of his 
business he sent tg London to pay for the silver. By this 
operation the amount of silver in the London market was 
diminished and the amount of gold increased. In conse- 
quence, the power of silver to purchase gold was increased ; 
the power of gold to purchase silver diminished. 

How was it in France? The amount of gold was, you say, 
diminished and the amount of silver increased; hence the 
power of gold to purchase silver in France must have been 
increased, the power of silver to purchase gold diminished. 
By no means. Such, indeed, would have been the effect 
resulting from the changes of supply, had the comparative 
demand for the two metals remained unaffected. But under 
the French law no Frenchman, in the situation assumed, 
wanted gold to pay debts; all who had debts to pay sought 
silver for the purpose, as the cheaper metal. The consequence 
was that the changes in demand outran the changes in supply ; 
and silver rose in France in spite of its increased amount, gold 
fell in spite of exportation. Thus the two metals tended ever 
to return to the ratio of 15$:1. 

If, on the other hand, gold tended to become cheaper, 
causes were, by the force of the French law, set in operation 
to bring about the same result through the exportation of 
silver and the importation of gold. Now, this system was broken 
up by the closing of the French mints to silver, consequent on 
the German demonetization. It was no longer of use to bring 
silver, if it tended to become cheapened in comparison with 
gold, to France, because the mints would not coin it into money, 
in which form alone would it have been available for the pay- 
ment of debts. 

The philosophy of the situation was correctly set forth in 
September, 1876, by Mr. Bagehot, the editor of the Economist, 
and the author of the well-known work, ‘‘ Lombard Street.’’ 


‘The cardinal present novelty,’’ he says, “‘ is that silver and gold are, in re- 
lation to one another, simply ordinary commodities. Until now they have 
not been so. A very great part of the world adhered to the bimetallic system, 
which made both gold and silver legal tender, which established a fixed rela- 
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tion between them. In consequence, whenever the values of the two metals 
altered, these countries acted as equalizing machines. They took the metal 
which fell, they sold the metal which rose; and thus the relative value of 
the two was kept at its old point. But now this curious mechanism is broken 
up. There is no great country now really acting on this system.”’ 

This operation of the French law is not to be gainsaid. 
It is confessed even by the strongest monometallists of England 
and France, though some of their American colleagues do not 
seem aware of it. Thus Professor Jevons, underthetitle ‘* The 
Equivalence of Commodities,’’ writes : 

‘‘ It is upon this principle that we must explain the extraordinary perma- 
nence of the ratio of exchange of gold and silver. That this fixedness of 
ratio does not depend upon the amount and cost of production is proved by 
the very slight effect of the Australian and Californian gold discoveries.’’ 

M. Chevalier, the great apostle of monometallism in France, 
wrote in 1857: 

“It follows, whilst this state of things lasts, that it will be impossible, at 
London, Brussels, Hamburg, or even at New York, or any other great centre 
of commerce, for gold to fall much below 15} times its weight in silver.”’ 


And Professor Cairnes wrote in 1860: 


“*The crop of gold has been unusually large ; the increase in the supply 
has caused a fall in its value; the fa!l in its value has led to its being sub- 
stituted for silver ; a mass of silver hasthus been disengaged from purposes 
which it was formerly employed to serve ; and the result has been that both 
the metals have fallen in value together, the depth of the fall being diminished 
as the surface over which it has taken place has been enlarged.”’ 


How did the establishment of a normal price of silver 
affect trade, and by affecting trade influence industry ? 

It created a par-of-exchange between the silver countries 
and the gold countries. Between the two lay, financially, the 
countries using both gold and silver, and all the vast body of 
exchange transactions was mediated therein. 

Whenever an English merchant shipped goods to India or 
China-or South America, he was of course bound to take the 
ordinary risks of business. There were certain risks from fire 
and flood ; but against these he could insure himself. There 
were certain contingencies of loss against which he could not 
insure himself. His agents might prove dishonest ; his cor- 
respondents might fail with his funds in their hands. There 
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were, moreover, grave mistakes which he might commit, which 
would impair his profits, endanger his commercial standing, 
or wreck his fortune. But these are the ordinary risks of 
business. The careful, able, sensible merchant or manu- 
facturer is, in the great majority of cases, able to encounter 
them and yet achieve success. 

But from the moment that the mechanism of the bi- 
metallic system was broken, through the action of Germany, 
after the doom pronounced by the Conference of 1867, every 
commercial transaction between the silver countries and the 
gold countries bécame involved in liabilities to disaster wholly 
in addition to the natural risks of business. 

The British merchant who to-day sells goods to Calcutta, 
or to Mexico may do all that lies in him perfectly ; he may 
buy the right kind of goods and buy them at a bargain ; send 
them at the proper time, to the best market ; sell them to 
responsible persons at a good price, and deposit the avails in 
a safe bank; and yet a fall in silver between the sale of the 
goods and the receipt of the proceeds may strip him of all 
the profits of his venture, and even seriously impair his stock. 
If it chances that he is at the time to receive a payment of a 
capital sum he may be completely ruined. 

So far as I am aware, the utmost range of the gold_price of 
silver, from the beginning of the century down to 1873, was 
inside 4d. per ounce ; but in the three years following the Ger- 
man ‘demonetization we saw silver run through a range of 
14a. per ounce. Prior to 1873 there were periods of two, 
three, or four years, when the greatest fluctuation did not 
exceed a penny in the ounce. Since 1873, fluctuations of 
greater extent have been of almost monthly occurrence. 

Fluctuations like these introduce into trade the elements 
of gambling. And this condition of things is certain to be 
perpetuated in time, if not aggravated in degree, should the 
system which for nearly one hundred years maintained a par- 
of-exchange between gold countries and silver countries not 
be re-established. Already the result has been to involve the 
trade between the two great divisions of the world in all the 
embarrassments which beset the commercial intercourse -of 
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specie-paying nations with those having inconvertible paper 
money. 

’ It has been said that the action of the Conference of 1867 
was quickly brought to the bar of public opinion. England, 
as the greatest commercial nation of the world, was the first to 
appreciate the natural effects.of the policy of demonetization. 
She had gained most largely by the bimetallic system. She 
was to suffer first and most heavily by its destruction. 

England participated in the Conference of 1867, though 
with reservation as to her own monetary system of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. To the monometallic action of the Con- 
ference, however, the English delegates gave their cordial ad- 
hesion ; the English press greeted the result with the liveliest 
satisfaction ; and the CHancellor of the Exchequer congratu- 
lated Parliament and the country on the fact that Europe was 
at last preparing to follow in the course in which England had 
taken the lead by adopting the single gold standard in 1816. 

How changed the note of England! Her Indian revenues 
have experienced an annual reduction of $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 ; her Indiaand China merchants have suffered great and 
frequent losses through the fluctuations of exchange with the 
East, undermining many of the strongest houses, and contribut- 
ing inno small degree to the recent extensive failures and to the 
present feeling of general alarm ; while for the future England 
has to face not only the certainty of incessant fluctuations in 
the price of silver, but the possibility of a decline to 40, or 35, 
or’30 pence per ounce, or to evena lower point, if only Belgium, 
Holland, and France “‘ let go,’’ and send their stock to join 
the discarded metal of Germany. Such a fall would bring 
about a social and industrial revolution of India, which no Eng- 
lish statesman could contemplate without dismay, 

_' Hence it Was that England, having ceased to regard the 
demonetization of silver as wholly a matter of congratulation, 
appeared at the International Monetary Conference of 1878, 


through a delegation eminent for character arid économical 


authority, declaring the consequences of the German demone- 
tization ‘to have been in a high degree mischievous, and earnestly 
deprecating further progress in that direction, as certain to be 
followed by great disturbances and even disasters. 
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A second effect of the recent demonetization of silver has 
been to produce an enhancement of the purchasing power of 
gold, which has already added appreciably to the burden of all 
fixed charges payable in that metal. This consideration is of 
especial importance with reference to the existing body of 
public debts, and concerns not only the states which have 
gold for their money, but to a great extent, also, the silver 
states and the states having inconvertible paper money, 
inasmuch as national loans have been very generally con- 
tracted in sterling, on account of the predominant influence of 
England in the money market. Even the railway and 
irrigation loans of India are so payable. Gold has thus been 
made the general medium for the payment of public debts; 
and any cause which increases the weight of those charges 
must be of very serious consequence: first, fiscally, looking to 
the interests of the treasury and to the solvency of govern- 
ments ; and, secondly, to the welfare of the people. 

That the demonetization of silver will have the effect to 
enhance the burden of the debts of Europe and America can- 
not fora moment be, questioned. The full degree to which 
that enhancement will be carried when the demonetization 
shall have been completely effected is a matter of conjecture. 
Already the Bankers’ Magazine, of London, finds reason to 
conclude that gold has risen in purchasing power 7 per cent 
since 1873, while silver has fallen 10 per cent. The production 
of gold has for some time been stationary, and is now declining ; 
yet it is out of the stock of this metal that the debts of the civ- 
ilized world are to be paid. 

As bearing upon this point, we make a few quotations from 
the London £conomist, the highest authority in the world in 
the department of economic statistics. With a single excep- 
tion, the paragraphs extracted are supposed to be from the 
pen of William Newmarch, the worthy coadjutor of Thomas 
Tooke in his great ‘‘ History of Prices.’’ : 

March, 1870 (Financial Review of 1869). ‘‘It is one of the most con- 
spicuous evidences of the profound changes of the last twenty years that the 
commercial portions of the world now require a total annual supply of thirty 
millions sterling of gold, in place of the fourteen millions which was the 
average prior to 1849; and not only absorb the thirty millions, but look 
anxiously for the discovery of further deposits.’’ 
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March, 1874 (Financial Review of 1873). ‘1873 has been a year of 
monetary pressure in Australia, Germany, this country, and the United 
States. During 1874 it seems to be likely that the Berlin Mint will coin 
chiefly silver and copper, and so relieve the strain which it has exercised for 
two years over the gold markets of Europe.”’ 

March, 1875 (Financial Review of 1874). ‘* The available annual sup- 
plies of gold are steadily diminishing. . . . The’fall here exhibited is from 
thirty-two millions in 1856 to nineteen millions in 1874.” 

January, 1875. ‘‘ It is not difficult to trace the signs of pressure which 
the new great demand for gold from Germany has made upon the diminished 
supply. . . . Atsome point or other, we venture to say, the pressure in 
the money market must again become severe ; or one of the great gold using 
countries must abandon its standard, or the supply from the mines must be 
increased ; and the chances, we fear, are altogether against the occurrence of 
either of the two latter alternatives.”’ 


Some of our American monometallists. have discovered 
that it really makes no difference what the volume of money is. 
Prices will adjust themselves to any amount ; and the circula- 
tion will be just as perfect with a small as with a large supply. 
European monometallists, however, as near to the great money 
market of the world and to the centres of financial opinion as 
the writers of the Zconomist, do not, it would seem, share 
these views. They hold that it is of vital consequence that 
the money supply should be kept up, and they find with 
alarm the supply to be decreasing ; they see that the German 
demonetization of silver has already strained the gold market, 
and they do not hesitate to pronounce further progress in that 
direction most prejudicial. Yet the Conference of 1867, 
apparently without a thought of a practical consideration so 
momentous, unanimously and ‘“ with a light heart ’’ resolved in 
favor of gold monometallism throughout Europe and America, 
thus by a ‘‘ single stroke of the pen,’’ to quote Mr. Ruggles’ jubi- 
lant report, striking hundreds of millions of silver out of use 
as moncy capable of paying debts. 

Moralists and economists rightly visit their severe condemna- 
tion upon all schemes for ‘‘ scaling down debts’’ by means of 
paper-money inflation. Is it any the less reprehensible, 
morally—is it not even more a blunder, economically, to adopt 
measures which must seriously aggravate the pressure of all 
existing obligations, public, corporate, and private, through- 
out Christendom ? 
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The public debts of the world, imperial, national, state, 
and municipal, are probably not less than $25,000,000,000. 
How much of this is payable in gold I have not the means of 
ascertaining. Vastly the greater part of it is either payable in 
sterling, by the very terms of issue; or was issued under 
circumstances, as in the case of the public debt of the United 
States, which seems to make the payment in gold obligatory 
in honor ; or is payable nominally either in silver or gold, by 
governments like those of France and Italy, which have been 
compelled by the course of events to stop the coinage of silver. 

As gold rises in value it will become harder to get the 
money in which to pay the taxes out of which the payments of 
interest and principal of these debts can alone be made. This 
is a consideration serious enough for any nation which has a 
large debt, however exuberant in its energy and abounding in 
natural resources; but for the states of Europe, bowed down 
beneath existing fiscal burdens, perhaps struggling, year by 
year, with a chronic deficit, and distressed, some of them, by 


the circulation of inconvertible paper, it is a matter of vital, 


consequence. 

I am disposed to think that it is the fiscal view of the sub- 
ject which chiefly prevails in Austria and Italy, and which has 
influenced the recent action of those governments. In 1867 
the delegates of Austria and Italy joined with enthusiasm in 
the recommendation of gold monometallism. In 1878 Austria 
and Italy appeared at the second International Monetary Con- 
ference, defending the monetary ré/e of silver with an. intense 
earnestness begotten of a controlling sense of the evils already 
experienced and to be apprehended from the measures 
adopted in 1871-3. 

The contemplated reduction of the money supply of 
Europe and America, through the banishment of silver to the 
East, has another relation, namely, to current trade and 
production. 

The evils of a paper-money inflation need not be discussed 
here. Such an inflation bewilders the economic sense of the 
community, generates a morbid appetite for further issues, 
excites speculation, discourages steady industry, and leads 
ultimately to misery and shame. 
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The effects of a moderate and gradual metallic inflation 
are not so condemned by economical writers. 
J. R. McCulloch declares that 


‘* while, like a fall of rain after a long course of dry weather, it may be pre- 
judicial to certain classes, it is beneficial to an incomparably greater number, 
including all those who are actively engaged in industrial pursuits, and is, 
speaking generally, of great public or national advantage.” 


Michel Chevalier says : 


** Such a change will benefit those who live by current labor ; it will in- 
jure those who live upon the fruits of past labor, whether their fathers’ or 
their own. In this it will work in the same direction with most of the de- 
velopments which are brought about by that great law of civilization to which 
we give the noble name of progress.”’ 


And David Hume, in tracing the effects of an increased 
money supply, remarks : 

“‘In every kingdom into which money begins to flow in greater abun- 
dance than formerly, every thing takes on a new face: labor and industry 
gain life ; the merchant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more 


diligent and skilful; and even the farmer follows his plough with greater 
alacrity and attention.”’ 


But whatever may be the view taken of the effects of a 
metallic inflation there cannot be two intelligent opinions con- 
cerning the influence of a metallic contraction. 

Its immediate effect is to cut deep into the profits of busi- 
ness. The profits of business are, in the modern organization 
of industry, the sole motive to the production of wealth. If 
the employer does not see his way to make his profits he will 
neither buy materials nor pay wages. Contraction of industry 
thus. begins, and proceeds rapidly from trade to trade. If 


trade A produces less, it has less with which to enter into cx- ° 


change for the products of trades Bto Z. These, therefore, 
produce less, and each in turn has less to exchange for the 
products of others, and finds the demand for its own products 
diminished. Industry falls into a vicious circle ; each waits 
for others to start up first ; all initiative in production is lost ; 
no risks are taken; goods are produced solely upon orders 
received, or up to the pcint where no doubt exists as to the 
demand. Still production keeps on shrinking, the stoppage 
of mills or the shortening of time in one trade becomes a good 
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reason for the same course in others. The merchant, feeling 
the demand for his goods falling off, and being determined not 
to be caught with a stock he cannot sell, exaggerates the 
necessary effect of this in giving his orders to the manufac- 
turer; he orders rather less than the demand properly 
interpreted, would justify. The manufacturer, seeing the 
marked diminution of demand, in his turn exaggerates the 
proper effect of this, in his own arrangements for production 
and in his contracts for labor and material. 

I think it was a sense of this, more or less clear, which led 
to, or perhaps it would be better to say, allowed, the passage 
of the Silver Bill last winter. Admitting all that may be 
fairly claimed for the strength of the inflationists and repudia- 
tionists in the House, the Silver Bill could not have commanded 
the two-thirds vote necessary to pass it over the veto but for 
the vague apprehension of some and the thorough conviction 
of others, who were neither weak nor wicked,.that the de- 
monetization of silver threatened the most serious mischiefs 
to production and trade. Such I believe to have been the . 
influence which—as between those who were resolved on the 
immediate remonetization of silver and its coinage in un- 
limited amount as a means-of scaling down debts, public and 
private, and producing a general inflation of prices, on the one 
hand ; and those, on the other, who would hear nothing of 
silver, not even deigning to treat the silver men with simple 
ordinary decency—gave shape to the Silver Bill as it ‘passed 
Congress, providing for a coinage of not less than two nor 
more than four millions monthly, of the dollar of 412} 
grains, and, in that immediate connection, inviting an Inter- 
national Conference for the putpose of establishing by general 
agreement a ratio between the two metals in the coinage. 

But what of Germany, the author of all this mischief? 
Germany remains to-day impenitent so far as any outward sign 
is given. Whether from complete satisfaction with the result 
of her action, or from a false pride which would not allow her to 
join in a discussion of the wisdom and propriety of her course, 
especially a discussion to be conducted in the capital of her 
ancient enemy, the head of the bimetallic league, Germany 
refused to participate in the Conference of 1878, declining first 
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the invitation of the United States, and afterwards that of the 
Conference itself. 
~ That Germany has entered npon a terrible crisis since 
1873 is notorious. Every sign of distress and prostration is 
afforded, up to the rampancy of Socialism and attempts on 
the life of the emperor. That this is wholly due to the 
change in the monetary system of Germany it would be 
absurd to allege. That this change has been one of the chief 
causes seems most reasonable. Even were the revolution to 
be wrought through the legislation of 1871-3 one that were, 
in the long view, desirable, it would necessarily be effected at 
a great cost. The money function is so vitally important in 
the social and industrial economy that no total change of 
‘*standards’’ could be accomplished without peril and without 
actual loss. 

We have noted the allusions of the Economist to the strain 


caused in the money markets of Europe by the “German. 


demonetization, and by the apprehensions aroused of con- 
tinued and increasing pressure. Strains like this and appre- 
hensions of disturbance always find the weakest part of any 
industrial and commercial system ; and it may be said without 
fear of contradiction that the trade of Germany has long been 
on a very narrow foundation. Germauy has not much grip on 
the markets of the world. Her production for export is, asa 
whole, less characteristic, and is carried on with a scantier 
margin of profit, than that of almost any other principal 
country of Europe. 

Now, to the particular strain which a total change from 
silver monometallism to gold monometallism in Germany 
would necessarily involve add Germany’s share of the general 
strain caused by the tightening of the gold market, and the 
shock resulting from the sudden destruction of a normal price 
for silver, and consequently of a par-of-exchange between the 
gold countries and the silver countries, and it would be won- 
derful indeed if the least characteristically endowed and least 
strongly built industrial body of Europe had not been racked 
and twisted in more than one part. 

How with the nations which so long sustained the weight 
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of the arrangement by which a par-of-exchange was main- 
tained between Europe and America ? 

The accession of France to the recommendations of the 
Conference of 1867 is a very strange matter. There is no 
reason to believe that France was monometallic, either in the ° 
general drift of public sentiment or in the policy of its states- 
men, prior to 1867, or that it has been so at any period since. In- 
1865 the question of single or double standard was thoroughly 
canvassed with reference to the basis of the Latin Union, and 
France took strong bimetallic ground. No official action of 
the French Government at any subsequent date has intimated 
a wish to abandon that position. And yet the French dele- 
gates in 1867 assented to the decision in favor of a single gold 
standard for Europe and America. 

I can only account for it by assuming that the imperial 
vanity, exalted to intoxication by the pomp and flattery of the 
Universal Exposition, then at the height of its success, sought 
another opportunity to illustrate its leadership of European 
opinion and European politics, without much consideration of 
the consequences of the action proposed’; or it may be that 
the empire believed that the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence would never be carried out, and hence might be safely 
made for theatric effect. 

Nor has the Government of France ever intimated that it 
found the burden of sustaining the bimetallic system for the 
benefit of Christendom, and of heathendom too, for that mat- 
ter, too heavy to be borne. Some of its economists, as MM. 
Chevalier, De Parieu, Levasseur, Bonnet, and Leroy-Beaulieu, 
have insisted that France steadily lost by this policy, and 
there has been much compassionate admiration of French self- 
sacrifice from English writers ; but the French statesmen and 
the French people themselves, notwithstanding their wonder- 
ful sagacity in finance, have apparently never discovered that 
the policy of a double standard was.a foolish one. 

Whether France will not now be obliged to abandon the 
system on account of the defection of Germany and Scan- 
dinavia from the ranks of the silver states is altogether a 
different question. If France does so, it will not be with any 
confession that she has been in error in the past, but with 
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the explanation that the gold countries have been so heavily 
reinforced and the silver group so greatly weakened that she 
can no longer mediate between them. 

This was the attitude assumed by the French Minister of 
Finance, the President of the Conference of 1878. M. Say 
declared the government had, in the recent debates in the 
Chambers, clearly explained its position. It had declared 
most explicitly that in suspending the coinage of silver it did 
not take a step towards the single gold standard, but placed 
itself in a position to await events—a position which it would 
leave till good reasons for action should appear, and then 
most probably to re-enter on the system of the double 
standard. 

Moreover, France has a particular interest of very great 
importance in maintaining the price of silver, since she holds 
between 2500 and 2900 millions of francs of that money-metal. 
On this amount the fall has already reached 500 million francs; 
and were other nations to let silver go, another fall of equal 
severity would probably follow. 

Why, then, did: France, so bound by her traditions, her 
national pride, and her immediate pecuniary interests, not 
do more, or rather not permit more to be done, at Paris this 
summer ? 

The reason was twofold. France deemed the time unfavor- 
able for any action whatever looking towards the rehabilitation 
of silver. There is reason to believe that the statesmen 
of France even regarded the Conference itself as premature. 
The fear of the German stock, still amounting on the best 
estimates to £15,000,000, which hangs like an impending ava- 
lanche over the silver market, making it unsafe to hold that 

_ metal ; the uncertainty attending the future production of the 
American mines ; the wayward and capricious character of the 
East Indian demand since 1873—all combine to influence the 
financiers of France to abide in an attitude of expectancy and 
await developments. Until the German stock is fairly dis- 
posed of, and until it is known that the extraordinary produc- 
tion of the Comstock Lode is not to be kept up indefinitely, 
no responsible French financier will propose to resume the free 

coinage of silver. 
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But France had another reason for reducing the action, and 
even the discussion, of the Paris Conference to a minimum. 
The Latin Union is far from being a unit. Switzerland, under 
the able leadership of M. Feer-Herzog, has always strongly 
urged the adoption of the single gold standard. Switzerland, 
however, is a poor, and in the main an uncommercial, country, 
which counts for but little on this question. Italy is strenu- 
ous for silver, on general bimetallic grounds. There is no 
reason to doubt her sincerity in the advocacy of the double 
standard. But Italy has also a particular interest. Having 
herself an inconvertible paper money, the bulk of her coined 
silver goes into France, Belgium, and Switzerland, because it 
is more valuable than paper. But being also less valuable than 
gold by 15 to 20 per cent Italy derives a large profit from the 
exportation, and does this at the expense of her allies. This 
state of things has continued so long as to exhaust the patience 
of France. Since the restriction in 1874, Italy has always 
exerted her whole strength in the congresses of the Union to 
increase the amount which she should be permitted to coin ; 
ard knowing how strongly France felt the importance of main- 
taining the Union, has taken advantage of that fact to urge this 
claim in season and out of season. France, however, has of 
late shown a decided disposition to give Italy to understand 
that she does not value the Latin Union, whether for political 
or financial reasons, enough to maintain it at the cost of being 
flooded with Italian silver. 

It was therefore the policy of France to make Italy feel 
that the renewal of the Convention of 1865 was not a certain 
thing ; and to threaten her, in case the Convention were not 
renewed, on its expiry at the close of 1879, with a demand 
for the payment in gold of all the Italian silver found in 
France, amounting to hundreds of millions of lire, 

~» In dealing with Belgium, France had to do with a country 
in a very different position. Here is a specie-paying nation of 

great commercial importance and under nobody’s thumb. The 

geographical and commercial relations of Belgium are such as to 

make it very desirable for France to retain the greatest possible 

‘influence over her. On finantial, political, and even military 
grounds, Belgium is exceedingly important to France. . The 
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assimilation of the French and Belgian money, and the present 
partial connection, politically, through the Latin Union, afford 
a certain guaranty to France ; she cannot at present look for 
more ; she could not willingly have less. Scartely any object 
could be sufficient to compensate France for the misfortune of 
having Belgium detach herself from the Latin States, and ally 
herself in her monetary system with England and Germany. 

Nor, till the present year, has there been any special dan- 
ger of this. Belgium has been ruled by men who believed 
thoroughly in bimetallism. The late minister, M. Malou, is 
one of the strongest champions of this system. Had the 
recent monetary Conference been held a year earlier, Belgium 
would have been represented by a delegation of active, aggres- 
sive bimetallists, among whom probably would have been 
found the eminent Professor de Laveleye, of Liege. At the 
beginning of 1878, however, occurred a political revolution in 
Belgium. The Catholic party was driven from power, and M. 
Frére Orban came in at the head of the Liberals. I know of 
no reason for believing that the revolution was economical in 
its purposes. On the contrary, some of the most prominent: 
Liberals are bimetallists : witness Professor de Laveleye. But 
M. Frére Orban is personally a strong and aggressive mono- 
metallist. He has taken an active part in the discussion of 
the subject hitherto, and he is now in a position to say what 
Belgium shall do about it. 

Hence it happened that Belgium was represented - a 
monometallic delegation. The influence on the Conference was 
immense. Without Belgium, the monometallic cause proper 
would have been represented only by Norway and Sweden, and 
by Switzerland, a state that never coined a ten-franc piece. 
The defection of Belgium not only deprived the bimetallic 
cause of a supporting delegation, but substituted a powerful 
opposition. And that opposition was in the very camp of bi- 
metallism. The French batteries were both commanded and 
enfiladed. With Belgium under its present rulers, France had 
reason to be seriously anxious lest the Treaty of 1865 might be 
“‘ denounced,’’ and Belgium fly off towards England and Ger- 
many. France, therefore, could allow nothing to be done at» 
the Conference which should alienate that government. 
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There can be no question made that it was this defection 
of Belgium—whether temporary or permanent, remains to be 
seen—which defeated any action by the Conference, or even 
positive recommendation looking to the rehabilitation of 
silver. 

The future of silver as a money metal is purely a matter 
of conjecture. It depends on the action of governments, not 
on the automatic operation of the laws of trade. The problem 
is mainly political, not economical. 

The following are three views which may be taken, not 
irrationally, of the probabilities of the future : 

First. The situation may remain unchanged fora term of 
years ; the German stock may be gradually disposed of ; the 
Indian demand may spring up again; the production of 
‘Nevada may sensibly decline; and arise of silver may take 
place which will encourage the Latin Union, especially if 
Belgium, comes again under bimetallic leadership, to recom- 
mence the free coinage of silver. This, with the co-operation of 
the United States, would in the opinion of many be sufficient 
to place things where they were before 1873, except that the 
system would have been rendered less stable by the permanent 
transfer of Germany from the silver to the gold states. 

Second. The present situation may continue till one or 
another of the states now carrying large amounts of silver, 
Holland, Belgium, France, shall lose patience and let go, 
bringing on a panic—a sauve gui peut, in which each nation shall 
think only of disposing of its own stock before others. At this 
point, it is intimated, the Government of India might limit the 
rupee coinage, in order to save its revenues from loss. In such 
a case silver bullion would fall to the bottom, reaching 30d. 
or even 20d. an ounce. Thus silver would forever disappéar from 
the civilized nations as money of full power,'and gold mono- 
metallism be realized, whether for good or for evil. 

Third, That after the catastrophe described, or at some stage 
in the downfall of silver, England and Germany will be so power- 
fully moved by the mischief they have occasioned—England 
through her demonetization of silver in 1816, Germany through 
the like course in 1871-3—as to induce a reconsideration and a 
reversal of their policy: England saving her consistency by 
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declaring that on national grounds she demonetized silver, but 
that she now remonetizes it on imperial grounds, as the ruler 
of a vast and increasing Oriental dominion ; while Germany, 
chastised and humbled by her experience, will come back to 
silver under cover of England. 

It is idle to speculate which of these results is most likely 
to be reached. * 

A question of more interest and importance at present is, 
What should be the action of the United States in this 
situation ? aia 

First. We may let things drift, continuing, under the pres- 
ent law, to coin silver at the rate of two or four million dollars 
a month. 

Second. We may stop the coinage of silver, but accumulate 
silver bullion in the Treasury to an equal or greater value. 

Third. We may drop all concern about silver, repeal the 
Allison Bill, resume specie payments on a gold basis, and 
either remain permanently gold monometallic or await the re- 
establishment of bimetallism in Europe, if those states will take 
the trouble, expense, and risk involved in setting it up again. 

Fourth, We may remove all restrictions upon the coinage 
of silver dollars. 

Which of these courses the United States should take 
depends upon the end it wishes to reach. If we think silver 
monometallism is desirable, or even tolerable, we can adopt 
the last course ; we can take silver from every source, giving 
gold for it; and in avery short time we shall be on a solid 
silver basis, like China and India. How the public debt 
should be paid, and what arrangements should be made for the 
adjustment of private obligations, are subordinate questions 
under this title. 

I shall assume that it is not necessary to discuss the 
wisdom or propriety of the fourth course indicated. 

If we favor gold monometallism, or if we regard bimetal- 
lism with indifference, we should adopt the third course. The 
present law has no justification, except upon the theory that 
bimetallism is an object very much to be desired, and that 
its establishment would be worth a distinct effort and sacrifice 
on the part of the United States. 
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If we do hold, as a people, that something should be done 
to restore silver to the place from which it has been cast down 
by the action of Germany, the second course appears to me 
much preferable to the first. The coinage of 412}-grain dol- 
lars is idle, because they are not wanted for present circula- 
tion, and it is not even pretended that they are wanted for 
circulation, except by those who favor the fourth course. The 
real reason for coining the silver dollar is to forward the cause 
of silver, z.c., its restoration as money of full power in Eu- 
rope and America. But to coin silver in considerable amount, 
at the ratio of 16:1, is not to help but to hurt that cause. The 
European states never will come to our ratio. It is the height 
of folly to assume that they will. They will either keep their 
own, or they will go to one very wide of it, like 17}: 1. 
Consider the mass of silver coined at 154: 1. The mere 
mechanical difficulty of its re-coinage would be prodigious, 
almost insurmountable. To re-coin the whole, for the sake of 
moving the ratio from 15} to 16:1, would be the very ex- 


-travagance of absurdity. If there is any thing at all in the 


bimetallic theory, the concurrent circulation of the two metals 
can bekept upat15}$:1 if itcan at16:1. But if it be true that 
European nations will not come to our ratio, the fewer dollars 
we coin at 16:1 the better for the cause of silver. Every ten 
millions of silver dollars we so coin becomes a powerful argu- 


‘ment against going to any other ratio. 


On the other hand, all the benefit which could be derived to 
the cause of silver by coinage in the United States could be 
equally obtained through the accumulation of silver bullion in 
the Treasury. If, indeed, any effort is to be made or sacrifice 
submitted to for the sake of rehabilitating silver, it would be 
far better to buy four millions a month and hold it than to 
coin two millions and send it into circulation. To continue to 
coin and issue silver dollars at 16:1 for gold, when the market 
ratio is 172 to 184: 1, is, if it shall be kept up beyond two 
years, to subject the circulation of the country to grave possi- 
bilities of disaster. To buy and hold bullion to any amount 
whatever, be it the whole German stock and all the current 
production of the Nevada mines, is simply to incur a definite 
loss of interest upon the amount so held while it is held, and to 
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incur the risk of a loss, greater or less, on the investment when, 
if ever, the United States shall decide to sell. 

Whether it would be worth while to accumulate silver bul- 
lion, as suggested, depends, as has been said, upon the con- 
clusion which we reach as to the expediency of taking any 
_ measures whatever for the rehabilitation of silver as money. 


FRANCIS A. WALKER. 








MORAL GOVERNMENT: ITS TWO POSTULATES 
—THE FREEDOM OF MAN AND THE PERSON- 
ALITY OF GOD. 


OVERNMENT is usually defined as control. Mere con- 
trol, however, does not constitute government. Control 
which has no rule and no reason is capricious, brutal force. 
Government is control exercised with a view to the maintenance 
of order ; more specifically, it is the subordination of all forces 
and activities to a preconceived ideal, purpose, or end; and 
order is the consequence of that subordination. 

Government, therefore, presupposes knowledge, forethought, 
authority—in a word, mind. Order is conformity to rule, and 
wherever there is a rude there must be a reason. In its last 
analysis, conformability to law is conformability to reason— 
that is, to rational ideals and ends. Laws are never ultimate ; 
they are rules or processes by which ideals are realized and 
ultimate ends are attained. Order has always been recog- 
nized as the result of subordination to a purpose or conform- 
ity to an ideal type. The unities and harmonies of nature 
are apprehensible by thought, because they are the product of 
thought. By the inherent constitution of our rational nature, 
we are compelled to regard order as the analogon of mind. 
This is betrayed in the very language we employ. The word 
order has atwofold meaning—arrangement and control—showing 
how natural it is to identify the two conceptions, and to believe 
that arrangement can only exist by command, the command of 
law, the authoritative expression of will, which is at once the 
synthesis of reason and power. 

And so, throughout the entire realm of nature, wherever we 
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observe order, whether in the movement of a planet, the forma- 
tion of a crystal, or the development of an organism, we in- 
stinctively recognize the government of mind—the control of 
a Supreme Reason co-ordinating the energies of nature in view 
of a preconceived ideal, a foreseen and predetermined end. 
‘* All existence,’’ says Oersted, ‘‘ is a domain of reason. The 
laws of nature are the laws of reason, and altogether form an 
endless unity of reason, one and the same throughout the 
- universe.’’ Hence the world is a cosmos, an all-embracing 
harmony, and the unity of nature is the unity of an all-pervad- 
ing reason which rules in nature. The order of nature, then, is 
the result of government, a government which subordinates all 
efficiency, all activity, to an end ; and the highest law of nature 
is a teleological law. 

As nature is a ‘‘ realm of aims,’’ a system of adjustments 
and co-ordinations for thé realization of a purpose, so there is 
an all-embracing and central aim for humanity—an ethical ideal 
which is to be realized under conditions of freedom. There is 
an end which man feels he ought to strive after, and which he 
intuitively believes must be finally realized in the realm of 
humanity, under the guidance and co-operation of ‘‘a power, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness."” There is an 
ultimate purpose of beneficence, a ‘‘ chief good ’’ which is to be 
realized by the collective activities of free moral beings, in 
which humanity shall find its perfection and blessedness. The 
highest law of all rational existence, then, is not only a teleolog- 
ical law, but an ethical law. 

We shall assume that this ethical law, the law of love, is 
the highest law of the universe, to which all other laws are 
subordinated. ‘The whole interest and significance of nature is 
found in this conception, that it isa meanstoa higher end. As 
matter is the statical condition for the manifestation of force, as 
the physical forces are subordinated to the vital force, and the 
vital is subordinated to the mental, so it is a legitimate pre- 
sumption that all these are subordinated to the ethical and 
spiritual. ‘‘ The formation of*noble human character is the 
highest purpose of which it is possible to form a conception.’’ 
The entire universe—the totality of conditioned dependent 
existence, animate and inanimate, material and spiritual, is one 
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system, integrated by one thought, unified by one purpose, and 
tending, through all stages of development, to one end, the per- } 
i? fection of humanity, the conformity of rational and free being to 
A the image of God. 

This one world-order unfolds itself to our subjective appre- 
hension in two different spheres ; first, as an order of ‘nature in 
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. which xecessity reigns, and, secondly, as an order of moral life in 3 
which freedom prevails. In the domain of nature, subordination 3 
me to purpose is secured by coaction or forceful compulsion, and 
: the reaction of necessary consequences. In the sphere of moral : 
% life, conformity to ends is secured by authoritative direction, Be 
: and the pervasive influence of moral and religious motives. a 


The former constitutes what has been styled since the time of 
Bishop Butler the zatural government of God; the latter the 
moral government of God. 

The natural government of God is, first, the absolute control 
which he exercises over the inanimate material creation. He 
is the fountain-head of all the forces which act upon matter, and 
the author of all the laws according to which matter is aggre- 
grated and moved and organized ; and inasmuch as His power 
and wisdom are infinite, and His purposes are immutable, there- 
fore the constitution of nature is uniform, and there is an all- 
pervading order in the physical world. It is, secondly, the rela- 
tive or indirect control which He exercises over sentient and ani- 
mated existences by innate appetency, by organic tendency, by 
reflex nervous action, and by the pleasurable or painful feelings 
a which result necessarily and directly from their instinctive move- 
ments and spontaneous activities. This, in a certain sense, isa 
natural government common to man and inferior animals. In so 
far as man (perhaps also some of the higher orders of animal life) 
is able to foresee the consequences of his actions, and to regulate 
his conduct in view of them, these consequent pleasures and 
F pains are not inappropriately styled ‘‘ natural rewards and pun- 
a ishments.’’ The order which prevails in this sphere is still an 
order of nature, and not an order of moral life. 

The moral government of God is the kind of control which 
a wise and virtuous parent exercises over his family, or the 
authoritative direction which a just and equitable ruler exercises 
over his subjects. It isa government by righteous /aws which 
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are addressed to the understanding, by moral motives which 
appeal to the conscience, and by retributive sanctions addressed 
to the hopes and fears of man. It is a constitution in which 
God has revealed His will to man and taught him what is funda- 
mentally and eternally right prior to all experience of retributive 
consequences—a constitution under which man is endowed with 
the capacity of perceiving the inherent righteousness of the 
divine law, of feeling the imperative claims of duty, of appre- 
hending a future retribution, and, above all, of spontaneously 
and freely determining his own conduct in presence of these 
facts. Finally, it is an economy in which ample scope is offered 
for the development of responsible and rewardable character. 
It is a probation, in which forbearance is exercised, and conse- 
quences are delayed so as to give full opportunity for repentance 
and reformation, and in the final consummation of which virtuous 
character shall receive its meet reward, and sinful character its 
merited and just punishment. 

But has this distinction between the natural and moral gov- 
ernment of God a real objective validity? Is it not mainly, 
perhaps wholly, an ideal and subjective distinction based upon 
the contrast between personality and nature? Or, assuming 
personality, with its inner spiritual power, to be the most funda- 
mental and ultimate conception, may we not regard nature as 
simply the condition and instrument of freedom, and therefore 
of the realization of the moral order of the world ? 

The distinction between natural and moral government was 
sharply drawn by Bishop Butler ; at the same time he remarks 
that ‘‘ the natural and the moral constitution and government 
~ of the world are so closely connected as to make ome scheme ; 
and it is highly probable that the first is formed and carried 
on merely in subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable world 
is for the animal, and organized bodies for minds.’’* This 
thought has been more fully developed in recent times, pre- 
eminently by Bushnell in ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural as 
together constituting One System of God,’’ and it has become 
the settled belief of a large body of philosophical thinkers. 
Strictly and properly speaking, all government is essentially 


1 “ Analogy,’’ etc., p. 182. 
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personal, ‘‘ the government of persons by a person.’’ A\\ real 
government is moral government, and if the term is employed 
in relation to impersonal nature, it is used per analogiam. 
What has hitherto been regarded or designated as the natural 
government of God is now viewed as ‘‘ the divine conservation 
of the world,’’ and that divine conservation as the condition for 
the realization of a true moral government, or kingdom of God. 
“‘ The order of the world which we inhabit is a moral order in 
which nature is appointed to be the instrument and means of 
liberty ; where the law is predominant in history that what men 
sow that shall they also reap, . . . andwhere the law of 
the good and of conscience is, at the same time, the law of the 
universe,”’* | 

The idea of personality is the root idea of all moral govern- 
ment. Whatever directly or indirectly affects the personal 
being, whatever is helpful or adverse to the development and 
perfection of personal character, whatever is an encroachment 
upon ora recognition of the sacred rights of personality, this 
comes within the sphere of the mora/, and must be subject to 
reason, to law, and to retribution. The peculiar characteristic 
of moral actions, moral principles, and moral habits lies in this, 
that they always imply some relation to personality. Morality 
begins with the relation of person to person, and all moral govern- 
ment, pre-eminently the government of God, is founded upon 
and legislates for this relation. We are thus led to the funda- 
mental positions or postulates of moral government—the Free- 
dom (personality) of Man, and the Personality of God. 

1. The Freedom of Man.—This is our first postulate ; and by 
postulate we here understand a position or proposition which 
cannot be denied without the denial of consciousness itself, and 
the reality and validity of which is an absolutely necessary con- 
dition for the existence of moral government. We have seen 
that moral government is founded upon, and legislates for, the 
relations of personality. Now, the essence of personality is free 
causation. A personal agent is the cause of his own action, the 
maker of his own character, and as such a responsible being, 
subject to moral law, and amenable to retribution. The denial 


1 Martensen, ‘‘ Christian Ethics,’’ p. 131. 
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of free causality is, consequently, the denial of moral govern- 
ment. Whatever is unfree is unmoral. Where there is con- 
straint, where there is the absence of self-determining power, 
there can be no accountability, no merit or demerit, and no just 
retribution. Freedom is, therefore, a postulate of moral gov- 
ernment ; without it moral government would be inconceivable 
and impossible. Furthermore, its denial would be the denial of 
consciousness itself. We have an immediate, direct, intuitive 
sense of alternative power. ‘‘ Our first and only presentation 
of power or causality is to be found in the consciousness of self 
as willing. In every act of volition I am fully conscious that it 
is in my power to form the resolution or to abstain; and this 
constitutes the presentative consciousness of free-will and of 
power.’’* We know by the same direct consciousness which 
certifies our existence, that we are free. No subtleties of 
abstract reasoning, no difficulty of conceiving 4ow can shake our 
confidence in the fact ¢Aat we are morally free. 


It is conceded by the necessitarian that all men seem to have * 


? 


*‘a natural conviction of freedom and accountability ;’’ they 
believe that their voluntary choices and volitional acts are really 
within their own power, and, within the sphere of personal 
existence, they feel that they are responsible for their intentional 
acts, and they esteem and treat each other as such. But it is 
affirmed that this moral consciousness (conscience) can be shown 
to be illusory, just as the natural consciousness of the ob- 
jectivity of color and sound has been proved to be illusory. 
The apprehensions of ‘‘ vulgar common-sense’’ are therefore to 
be revised and corrected by the higher generalizations of philos- 
ophy—that is, of a philosophy which assumes that the dualism 
of subject and object, mechanism and life, motion and feeling, 
body and mind, matter and spirit, is not ultimate. Some form of 
absolute identity, real or ideal, is the inevitable goal of specu- 
lative thought. The prevalent tendency of the metaphysico- 
scientific school is towards the dynamistic monism of Hickel 
and Spencer. In the estimation of this school, the old discus- 
sions of freedom and determinism are obsolescent, and the 
contents of the ethical, psychological, and theological arguments 


? Mansel, ‘‘ Prolegomena,’’ etc., p. 133. 
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are discharged. Even psychological: determinism is displaced 
by rigid mechanical necessity, and objective motivation is always 
real physical impulsation. In the words of Hickel, ‘‘ Necessity 
is God.”’ 

The sober and cautious philosophers of this school are not in ; 
haste to assert that a monistic theory of the universe has been q 
incontestably established as the highest generalization of physical 
research, At the same time it is generally assumed that the 
uniform trend of modern science is in this direction, that every 
new discovery increases its momentum, and that, from the high 
vantage-ground of molecular physics, which has well-nigh con- 
quered and annexed the whole territory of biology and psy- 
chology, the goalis in sight. The “‘ scientific imagination’’ can. 
see ‘‘ across the boundary-line of the experiential evidence,’’ and 
predicts that. ‘‘ we shall arrive at a mechanical equivalent of con- 
sciousness just as we have arrived at a mechanical equivalent of 
heat.’’ It is seriously claimed that a principle of continuity per- 
vades all existence, and that the ultimate law of the universe is 
mathematico-mechanical causation. 

The thorough-going antagonism of this monistic theory with 
the doctrine of human freedom ‘is at once apparent. The 
principle of continuity ‘‘ excludes ‘the hypothesis of a distinct 
spiritual substance’’ which can spontaneously exert force ; and 
the law of the conservation of energy (which is but a special 
aspect of the principle of continuity) ‘‘ excludes the appearance 
of new energy which is not an old energy transformed.’’ In 
other words, an act of free volition or spontaneous effort would 
be a violation of the law of conservation ; and the existence of 
a spiritual substance distinct from matter, or of a spiritual power 
distinct from the universal cosmic force, would violate the prin- 
ciple of continuity. Thus the battle between the Freedomists 
and the Necessitarians has been transferred to a new territory 
and concentrated in a single issue—the principle of continuity. 

Let us briefly consider the first part of this objection. It is 
asserted that a case of spontaneous activity, vital or mental, 
would be a violation of the law of the conservation of energy. 
This law asserts that ‘‘no portion of energy can be put out of 
existence, and no amount of energy can be brought into exist- 
ence by any process at our command.’’ The sum-total of the 
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potential and kinetic forms of energy in the universe is a con- 
stant quantity ; consequently, if one form of energy is developed, 
it can only be by transformation of another form, and the rela- 
tion between the two must be one of exact quantitative equiv- 
alence. This law of transformation is the necessary correlative 
of the law of conservation. 

Assuming, for the present, the absoluteness of this law in 
the realm of physics, we are desirous to learn how the possibility 
of all vital and mental spontaneity is thereby excluded. A man 
deliberately resolves to murder his brother ; he seizes a dagger 
and pushes it to his heart. The determination is a purely vo- 
litional act, an act of will which is complete within the mental 
sphere. The movement of the arm by which the intention is 
realized is a voluntary act conditioned by some obscure process 
in the vital organism. The scientific imagination may picture 
that process somewhat as follows : The movement of the arm is 
determined by the contraction of the appropriate muscles, the 
muscular contraction is determined by some discharge of neural 
energy along the efferent nerves, and the discharge of neural 
energy is consequent on some form of motion, or change of 
position, in the molecules which compose the ganglionic cells 
in the cerebral hemispheres. But how ts this motion initiated, 
and initiated just at the moment when the murderer determines 
to move his arm? Are the molecules moved by pure thought, 
by ideas, by will, or by what? Is the motion originated by a 
distinct spiritual power, by a special psychical force, or is it 
_simply a transformation of physical energy effected by—what ? 
Certainly the transformation is not continuous but abrupt or 
sporadic, not, uniform but spontaneous, and must be effected 
by some agency at the murderer’s command. Are we not justi- 
fied in expecting an answer to this question ? 

Those philosophers who maintain the absoluteness and 
universality of the law of conservation, and that ‘‘ there is but 
one force in the cosmos,’’ which is strictly mechanical, emphat- 
ically deny all spontaneity whatever. Mind is in no sense a 
power ; it cannot stir a particle of matter. Were it possible for 
a single cerebral atom to be moved by thought or will *‘ so 
much as the millionth of a millimetre out of the path due to it 
by the law of mechanics, the whole formula of the universe 
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would become inapplicable and senseless,’’ it would be, in fact, a 
creation of energy, and thus a violation of the law of conserva- 
tion. Still ‘‘ cerebral atoms’’ are moved, and moved just at the 
instant the man wills to effect his own purpose. 

A reply to the objection of the mechanicist has been fur- 
nished by the distinguished authors of ‘‘ The Unseen Uni- 
verse,’’ Professors Tait and Stewart. . No one will question the 
scientific accuracy of these gentlemen, and it is a significant 
fact, which we desire to specially note, that their answer is 
given from the standpoint of continuity. 


“It is a principle of mechanics that a force acting at right angles to the 
direction in which a body is moving does no work, although tt may continu- 


ally and continuously alter the direction in which the body moves. No \ 
power, no energy is required to deflect a bullet from its path, provided the de- 


flecting force acts always at right angles to that path. 
“If you believe in free-will and in atoms, you have two courses open to you. 
The first alternative may be put as follows: Something which is not atoms 


must be allowed an existence, and must be supposed capable of acting on the © 


atoms. The universe may, as Democritus believed, build up a huge me- 
chanical structure, each wheel of which drives its neighbor in one long in- 
evitable sequence of causation; but you may assume that beyond the ever- 
grinding wheel-work there exists a power not subject to but partly master of 
the machine ; you may believe that man possesses such a power, and if so, no 
better conception of the manner of its action can be formed than the idea of 
its deflecting the atoms in their onward path to the right or to the left of that 
line in which they would naturally move. The will, if it so acted, would add 
nothing sensible to, nor take anything sensible from, the energy of the uni- 
verse. The modern believer in free-will will probably adopt this view, which is 
certainly consistent with observation, although: not proved by it. Such a 
power of moulding circumstances, of turning the torrent to the right where it 
shall fertilize, or to the left where it shall overwhelm, but in nowise of arrest- 
ing the current, adding nothing to it, taking nothing from it—such is precisely 
the apparent action of man’s will; and though we may allow that possibly the 
deflecting action does but result from some subtler stream of circumstances, 
yet if we trust to our direct perception of free-will the above theory, involv- 
ing a power in man beyond that of atoms, would probably be our choice. 
“We cannot hope that natural science will ever lend the least assistance 
towards answering the Free-will and Necessity question. The doctrines of the 
indestructibility of matter and of the conservation of energy seem at first sight 
to help the Necessitarians, for they might argue that if free-will acts it must 
add something to, or take something from, the physical universe ; but #he argu- 
ment 7s worthless, for if mind or will simply deflects matter as it moves, it may 
produce all the cénsequences claimed by the Freedomist, and yet neither add 
energy nor matter to the universe.” (Pp. 180, 181.) 
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The Freedomists, then, are under no necessity of arfirming 
that any part of the nervous or the locomotive energy of the 
human organism is a direct psychical product. ‘Phey admit 
that the potential energy stored in the muscular and nervous 
systems may be the exact equivalent of the mechanical energy 
of the assimilated food. But what they do affirm is that some 
force is necessary to originate, to initiate some movement or 
change, however slight and temporary, by which the store of 
physical energy may be disengaged. And further, they main- 
tain that the mechanical results of what all men, even the 
Necessitarians, call ‘‘ volitions,’’ are forever inexplicable on the 
hypothesis that that originative force is a mechanical ante- 
cedent. The voluntary act is abrupt, insular, spontaneous, 
and intentional ; the time and the methods of its execution 
are matters of premeditation and choice; consequently the 
originating and directive force must be an order of power dis- 
tinct from the physical—that is, it must be psychical. And 
supposing it could be experimentally demonstrated that the 
exercise of free volitional power, delegated to man for re- 
sponsible use by the Infinite Source of all power, constituted 
a real addition to the sum of energy belonging to our system of 
things, would that be any more in conflict with the law of con- 
servation, as an inductive generalization, than the scientific 
statement of the law of dissipation of energy—namely, that 
the energy of invisible molecular motion is being continually 
transformed into radiant energy and diffused throughout in- 
finite space ? 

The interference of personal volition in the economy of 
nature is not forbidden by the law of the conservation of energy. 
Science has not succeeded in proving inductively that this 
principle is an absolutely universal law of the universe. By no 
experimental evidence has it been shown that it holds true in 
the realm of vital dynamics and psycho-dynamics. There are 
able scientists who question its absolute certainty in the realm 
of physics. They accept it as probable, but they deny “‘ that it 
is really proven, or'can ever be proved to be absolutely true.’’ ’ 


1 Jevons, ‘‘ Principles of Science,’’ vol. ii., pp. 83, 278; Prof. Brooxs, in 
Nature, vol. vi., p. 125 ; Herschel, ‘* Familiar Lectures,’ etc., p. 469. 
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We may ask, in conclusion, are the probabilities of science to be 
permitted to override the clear, distinct, intuitive consciousness 
of self as a free alternative power ? 

The second part of the argument affirms that ‘‘ the princi- 
ple of continuity excludes the possibility of a distinct spiritual 
existence’ possessing alternative power. The continuity of 
nature being absolute, all differences in nature are only dif- 
ferences of degree, Qualitative phenomena are simply feelings 
—subjective changes which are ‘‘ functions’? of the nervous 
organism, and this both in the mathematical and biological 
senses of the term ; and the molecular changes in the organism 
(neural tremors) are identical with the molecular changes 
(motions and velocities) in the external cosmos. The organism 
itself is but a unit in the great whole of existence. Our life is 
but a moment in the larger life. Associated groups of feelings, 
which have become inseparable and persistent in consciousness, 
constitute our first notions of individual things, and all our 
scientific generalizations are purely ‘‘ ideal constructions ;’’ the 
so-called laws of nature are not in the objects, but in our minds. 
Thus all qualitative phenomena is resolved into quantitative 
phenomena, and all numerical and extensive magnitudes are, in 
the last analysis, resolved into intensive magnitudes—that is, 
magnitudes of degree. Consequently, there can be no breach 
of continuity in the stream of existence, no chasm between the 
continuous ether and gross matter, between inorganic and 
organic forms, between motion and sensation, between feeling 
and reason, between appetites and moral ideas. Our scientific 
classifications—chemical elements, compound substances, or- 
ganic forms, physical, vital, and mental forces, moral and re- 
ligious sentiments—are subjective constructions which have no 
essential objective validity. Matter and mind, God and na- 
ture, are not distinct existences. This is the monistic theory 
of evolution as expounded by Hickel, Nageli, and Lewes, and 
endorsed, in whole or part, by Huxley, Tyndall, and Bastian.’ 

We may believe, with Justice Grove, that ‘‘ continuity is 
a law of nature, a true expression of the action of Almighty 


1 Lewes, ‘‘ Problems of Life and Mind,’ vol. ii., 409-451; Prof. C. von 
Nageli, ‘‘ Address delivered at the Munich Meeting of the German Association,’ 
Nature, vol. xvi. ; Hackel, ‘‘ On the Evolution Theory,” etc., Vature, vol. xvi. 
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Power.’’ We may grant that it pervades all physical phe- 
nomena, all structural formation, and even all organic develop- 
ment ‘‘from monad toman.’’ The continuity of the gaseous, 
liquid, and solid states of matter is established. The continuity 
of all forms of mechanical energy is demonstrated. The con- 
tinuity of geological and geogenetic phenomena is proved. 
Even the continuity of organic development (excepting man) is 
rendered highly probable. But to leap from this data to the 
absolute continuity of all existence, and to assert that the 
difference between ether and matter, mechanism and vitality, 
motion and sensation, feeling and reason, brute and man, body 
and mind, nature and God, is only one of degree, is to violate all 
logical rules. The immensity of the conclusion compared with 
the exility of the evidence is amazing. The reasoning, if such 
it may be called, resembles an inverted pyramid. We are con- 
fident that the highest authorities in physical science, those 
who have made the largest contributions to its extension, do 
not countenance such recklessness of speculation. FFew names 
in science are more celebrated than that of Dr. Virchow, of 
Berlin, but the services he has rendered to science are even sur- 
passed by the services he has rendered to truth, in the vigorous 


protest delivered at the meeting of the German Association at 
Munich, against “‘ the tyranny of dogmatism which undertakes 
to master the whole view of nature by the premature generaliza- 


tion of theoretical combinations. ““The monistic theory of 
evolution is not proven, and so long as undeniable proofs are 
wanting the doctrine of evolution should not be included in the 
programme of education.’’’ 

The theistic conception of the universe, which rejects the doc- 
trine of absolute identity, and regards the unity of the cosmos 
as the unity of creative thought, is, at least, entitled to respect- 
ful consideration. It rests upon rational principles which are 
intuitively apprehended by the human mind, and it is in accord 
with the catholic thinking of the ages. Assuming that the uni- 
verse had a beginning, its production by an extra-mundane intel- . 
ligent cause is a rational, self-consistent, and, indeed, necessary 
presupposition. Thisis admitted by John Stuart Mill. ‘‘ Ifthe 


1 “ On the Liberty of Science in State-life.”’ 
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universe had a beginning, its beginning, by the very conditions of 
the case, was supernatural ; the laws of nature cannot account for 
their own origin.’’* But if special miraculous creation is held to 
have occurred once, why not more than once ? On what authority, 
philosophic or scientific, can it be affirmed to have occurred only 
once? Paradoxical as it may sound, it is a severer strain of 
faith to accept a solitary creation than to believe in an unlimited 
number of:special creations. In the first case, creation would 
seem to us absolutely anomalous, but in a number of cases the 
notion would become, in some sort, legitimated by periodicity. 
If, then, the idea of the supernatural is a rational idea, the con- 
ception of special creations is equaily rational ; and as we shall 
presently show, it is perfectly consistent with the highest 
generalizations of modern physical research. 

This reasoning proceeds on the assumption that the existing 
order of things we call the universe had a beginning. Have we 
any scientific authority that this assumption is valid? On this 
point there is remarkable uniformity in the opinions of the high- 
est authorities in physical science, Sir William Thomson, Clerk- 
Maxwell, Professor Tait, Dr. Stewart, Helmholtz, Adolf Fick, 
etc. Their answer may be given in the words of Professor Tait : 
‘The principle of the dissipation of energy . . . leads us 
by sure steps of deductive reasoning to the necessary future of 
the universe—necessary, that is, if physical laws remain forever 
unchanged—so it enables us distinctly to say that the present 
order of things has not been evolved through infinite past time 
by the agency of laws now at work, dut must have had a dis- 
tinctive beginning, a state beyond which we are totally unable to 
penetrate, a state, in fact, which must have been produced by 
other than the now acting causes.’'* Instead of assuming, we 
now unconditionally affirm that the universe had a beginning, 
and, by the very conditions of the case, that beginning must 
have been supernatural; and if one supernatural beginning is 
admitted, then, @ fortiori, more than one is admissible if 


? “ Positive Philosophy of Aug. Comte,” Westminster Review, April, 1865, 
p. 164. , 

* Nature, vol. iv., p. 272; “* Recent Advances in Physical Science,” p. 26. 
See also Prof. J. Clerk-Maxwell, in Mature, vol. ii., p. 422; Prof. Adolf Fick, 
in Nature, vol. i., p. 53 ; “‘ Unseen Universe,’’ p. 93. 
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demanded for the explanation of phenomena which is not 
accounted for by natural causes. 

Given, then, one supernatural beginning, say the creation of 
the universally diffused ether element, can the evolutionist 
explain the subsequent derivative origin of all existences and 
all phenomena, without the hypothesis of special creation? 
Most assuredly, no! There are chasms in the development 
hypothesis which have not, and which, in the judgment of the 
first scientists of the age, can never be filled up by natural 
agency. The very basis of Sir William Thomson’s splendid the- 
ory of vortex atoms “‘ implies the absolute necessity of creative 
power to form or todestroy one atom, even, of dead matter.’’’ 
“‘In the production of the atom from the perfect fluid, we are 
driven at once to the unconditioned—to the great First Cause ; 
it is, in fact, an act of creation and not of development.’’’ 
Again, the contrast between the organic and the inorganic, the 
living and the non-living, is absolute. The chasm cannot be 
spanned without the intervention of creative power. ‘‘ The 
properties of living matter distinguish it absolutely from all 
other kinds of things, and the present state of our knowledge 
furnishes no. link between the living and the non-living.’’ * 


Here again we have a breach of continuity ; and we are com- 
pelled to accept the conclusion of Dr. Beale, that the bestow- 


ment of life on non-living matter was a ‘‘ miracle.’’* Further- 
more, physical science is equally unable to bridge the gulf 
between insensate and sentient existence, consciousness and 
unconsciousness. 


“TI will now,” says Du Bois Raymond, “ conclusively, as I believe, prove 
that not only is consciousness unexplained by material conditions in the pres- 
ent state of our science (which all will admit), but that, in the very nature of 
things, z¢ never can be explained by these conditions, The most exalted mental 
activity is no more incomprehensible in its material conditions than is the first 
grade of consciousness—namely, sensation. With the first awakening of 
pleasure and pain experienced upon earth by some creature of the simplest 


! Tait, ‘‘ Recent Advances,”’ etc., p. 24. Also Maxwell, in Vature, vol. vii., 
Pp. 220. 

2 ** Unseen U.siverse,”” p. 117. 

* Huxley, Art. ‘‘ Biology,’’ Encyclopedia Britannica, 1876, p. 679. 

4 ** Protoplasm,”’ p. 309. 
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structure appeared an zmpassable gulf, and the world became doubly incom- 
prehensible.” # 


Finally, the monistic theory of evolution has not succeeded 
in filling up the gap between the brute creation and man. It 
has not filled up the gap between the anthropoid ape and man 
even in the line of morphology, and we are confident it cannot 
fill up the chasm in the line of psychology. As Dr. Virchow 
remarked in his Munich address, *‘ Anthropological investiga- 
tions contradict directly the doctrine of evolution.’’* The 
logical outcome of this discussion scarce needs be written down. 
Absolute continuity is an unwarrantable assumption. The 
existence of a distinct spiritual substance is not ‘‘ excluded as 
impossible.”’ 

II. Zhe Personality of God.—The discussion of the first 
postulate of moral government—the freedom of man—has pre- 
pared the way for the consideration of the second postulate— 
the personality of God. We have vindicated the most funda- 
mental of all principles that the will of man is free ; that he is 
conscious of moral obligation; .that he is accountable; and 
consequently liable to retribution. From these principles it 
follows, by necessary consequence, that there must exist a 
supreme legislative Authority to which man is subject ; that the 
supreme law of his being is not an impersonal idea, nor a mere 
autonomic impulse, but an objective norm, a rule enounced by 
a rational, determining Authority, to which man is accountable ; 
and that the demands of the law are rendered imperative by the 
righteous authority of that supreme personal Lord and Law- 
giver who will render to every: man according to his character 
and work. 

1. Conditioned freedom presupposes a supreme authority. 
Liberty and authority are the two poles of the moral world ; 
the one necessarily implies the other, just as effect implies cause, 
and adaptation implies purpose. There can be no legitimate 
authority if there is no real freedom, and there can be no real 


1 ** Ueber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens,”’ pp. 20, 21, 29. See also Tyn- 
dall, ‘‘ Fragments of Science,’’ pp. 119-121, 172: Ferrier, ‘‘ Functions of the 
Brain,”’ pp. 255, 256; Wallace, ‘‘On Natural Selection,” pp. 361, 372°, 365 ; 
Lange, ‘‘ History of Materialism,”’ vol. i., p. 23. 

? Nature, vol. xvi., p. 492 ; Wallace, ‘‘On Natural Selection,’ pp. 332-360 ; 
Mivart, ‘‘ Lessons from Nature,’’ pp. 171-181. 
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freedom if there is no supreme authority to guide and defend 
liberty. This law of polarity is absolute. The freedom of man 
is not absolute ; it is limited and conditioned in many ways, pre- 
eminently by a feeling of dependence and a sense of obliga- 
tion which relate man to an invisible moral order, and hold him 
in everlasting bonds of allegiance to an authority which he feels 
is absolute. This power which circumscribes the sphere of 
human freedom, and subjects the will of man to law, cannot be, 
in any way, conditioned and finite, it must be supreme. ‘‘ An 
unconditioned demand can only originate in an absolute being ;”’ 
therefore human freedom is not autonomic or self-legislating, 
but legislated for by ‘‘ a somewhat or some one’’ above man—a 
superhuman, supra-mundane being. 

2. Ethical law presupposes a rational determining authority. 
Natural law is defined by the Positivist as ‘‘ an ideal construc- 
tion of the observed uniformities among phenomena.’’ Laws 
are simply ‘‘ our conceptions ;’’ they are ‘‘ not in facts, but in 
our own minds.’’* There is a profound truth in this statement, 
but it is not the whole truth. It is of immense importance in 
so far as it is directly opposed to the notion so generally preva- 
lent among scientists, that laws have a coercive power and are 
self-executing—that they are ‘‘ forces or causes which rule phe- 
nomena and compel them to obey their prescriptions.’’ It is. 
true that the laws of nature do not reside in nature; they are 
not in the facts or phenomena, but in the mind. They are not 
perceived, but conceived ; they are not fe/t, but thought. All 
that exists in nature is ‘‘the series of changes and positions’’ 
which result from the action of force upon matter. Measure, 
number, ratio, proportion, order, adaptation, cause, and law 
are purely ideal or mental constructions. They are relations 
conceived by ¢hought, because they are established by thought, 
and must therefore exist in mind. So much is clear to the 
Positivist ; so that Lewes quotes with special approbation the 
words of Schelling : ‘‘ The necessary tendency of all science is 
to pass from nature to intelligence. The highest perfection of 
research would be the thorough spiritualization of natural laws, 
reducing them to laws of intuition and thought.”’ ® - 


1 Lewes, ‘‘ Problems of Life and Mind,” vol. ii., pp. 70, 71. 
2 “* Problems,”’ etc., vol. ii., p. 274. 
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The principle which is overlooked or designedly disregarded 
by the Positivist is the necessary existence of that creative 
thought which reveals its ideals and laws to human thought in 
the collocations and motions of material nature. All number 
supposes an arithmetician, all geometry a geometrician, all rule 
supposes a reason, and all co-ordination a determining mind. 
Human knowledge is but an a@fter-thinking of the thoughts 
which divine creative forethought has symbolized in things. 
Law, then, even as an ideal or mental construction on our side 
of nature, presupposes as its necessary correlative a determining 
mind on the other side of nature; in other words, natural law 
supposes a supernatural agency, and law is the rule or mode of 
his action in order to realize a predetermined end. 

Ethical law is the norm or rule imposed by a supreme 
determining authority, according to which a free agent is required 
to act in order to realize a conscious aim—namely, the forma- 
tion of perfect human character. This determining authority 
must be an intelligent conscious power. It cannot be a blind 
fate or an unconscious nature-force. For it would certainly be 
a glaring contradiction to the moral dignity of man that free- 
dom should bow to an impersonal power, and render voluntary 
submission and reverence to an impersonal law. An impersonal 
law which has not a rational will behind it cannot be an 
authority for my will, cannot bind me, cannot call me to 
account, cannot summon me before its judgment-seat. ‘* How- 
ever superior in rank this impersonal law, with its normative 
perfection, may be to me the individual, finite, and limited 
human being, one infinite advantage is mine in comparison with 
the impersonal idea—namely, I have self-consciousness and will, 
which the idea has not. It is I who know the law, whereas the 
law knows neither itself nor me. ‘Must I then be called to 
account, and be judged at the tribunal of an impersonal power 
or idea in matters of conscience in which man cannot judge 
me?’’ The authority which is to control a rational and free 
being must be grounded in reason, and cannot, therefore, 
proceed from an unconscious, impersonal power. 

3. Duty (obligation) presupposes a righteous authority. 
Mere power dissevered from righteousness can never constitute 
authority. If might alone could constitute authority, ‘“ then 
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one might say with reason that a wild beast rushing forth and 
terrifying a herd of cattle, or a crowd of men, exercised 
authority over them.’’ A despot may trample underfoot every 
principle of justice, a revolutionary tribunal may inaugurate ‘‘a 
reign of terror,’’ but they can exercise no real authority. When 
man falls under the control of such a power, he is in a state of 
servitude, and slavery is not moral government, it is the perfec- 
tion of tyranny. Against arbitrary exertions of power the very 
feebleness of man rebels, and he deliberately resolves to perish 
in revolt rather than live an abject slave. Even when hope has 
died within him, his indignant sense of wrong will wage eternal 
conflict with despair. He will defy ‘‘the fires of Tophet’’ so 
long as he feels the infliction is unjust. 

If duty and responsibility are to be regarded as solemn and 
changeless realities, then authority must not only be above 
liberty, but it must also appear to man as an eternally righteous 
authority, otherwise it cannot bind the conscience of man. 
Authority must be based upon equity, and might must be sub- 
ordinated to right. The categorical imperative—the ought— 
must have an inner soul of reason, of truth, and of justice, or 
man will never yield a voluntary submission ; he will never 
place himself under it as a guiding and educating principle. 
The real strength of all government, human or divine, is in the 
conscience of man. Not all the powers in the universe can 
secure a loyal obedience if that government does not commend 
itself to the moral subject as reasonable and just. ‘‘ Enforce it 
by never such statuting, three readings, royal assents ; blow 
it to the four winds of heaven with all manner of quilted 
trumpeters and pursuivants ; in the rear of them never so many 
gibbets and hangmen ; it will not stand, itcannot stand. From 
all souls of men, from all ends of nature, there are voices | 
bidding it ‘Away!’’’ The authority which is to control free 
moral beings must be grounded in righteousness. 

4. Responsibility presupposes a retributive authority. Com- 
mands and rules, however imperatively announced, are compar- 
atively ineffectual against selfishness, depravity, and passion, 
unless supported by retributive sanctions—that is, by rewards 
and punishments. Whilst we freely admit that the highest 
style of virtue is that which ‘‘ does right because it is right, 
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irrespective of all consequences,’’ at the same time the experi- 
ence of life teaches that such a form of virtuous character is 
never attained but through the discipline of retributive conse- 
quences. The loyalty of love—that is, supreme reverence and 
esteem for absolute goodness—can only be developed under an 
economy of strict justice, and justice demands that every moral 
agent shall receive his just due. But if retribution fails in 
uniformity and universality, then there must be a want of 
adequate authority. 

The universal moral consciousness of our race has always 
recognized with more or less clearness that the legislative 
authority of the universe is also an executive and retributive 
power. However the transgressor may be disposed to conceive 
that the course of the moral world is indifferent to the laws of 
morality, however much he may seek to persuade himself and 
others that the reproaches of conscience are childish fancies and 
mere illusions, yet in the depths of conscience he has a secret 
and indestructible conviction that the moral government of the 
world is retributive, and that omnipotence is forever on the side 
of justice. This conviction of the necessary existence of ‘‘a 
power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’’ and 
which’shall secure its final triumph in the universe, is the faith 
of all earnest noble souls. Sustained by this instinctive belief, 
human weakness and innocence under oppression and wrong has 
made its proud appeal—like that of Prometheus to the elements 
—to the witnessing world, to the coming ages, to eternal justice, 
and has been comforted. In order that the supreme authority 
which controls responsible beings may command respect, and 
allegiance, and loyalty, it must be justly retributive.” 

5. We sum up the preceding paragraphs in one final propo- 
sition—namely, finite, conditioned personality presupposes an 
absolute conditioning personality as its necessary correlative. The 
personality of man is supernatural—‘‘ transcendental for the 
concept of nature,’’ and cannot, therefore, in its inmost ground, 
be conditioned by impersonal nature. Man, by his intelligence, ° 
rises above nature, and is conscious of himself as a power inde- 
pendent of, and standing outside of, the realm of necessary law. 
He is conscious that it is his high prerogative and his solemn 
duty to control and to subjugate nature, to use it as a means 
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and instrument of liberty, and to subordinate it to the higher 
ends of his intellectual and moral being. If, then, nature is the 
empire of mechanical necessity, the free-will of man must be 
above nature—supernatural, and cannot be conditioned by 
nature, but must be conditioned by an absolute personality. 

The real antithesis and correlative of human personality is 
not the non-personal but the personal—the contrast of I and 
Thou, of Will and Will. The human ego becomes conscious 
of itself as a moral person, not by its relation to an impersonal 
nature, but by its relation to another ego. It realizes itself as 
a relatively independent power—as will, only by meeting another 
will, in relation to which it determines itself to accordance or 
discordance, to submission or resistance." It is only in this 
relation that the ideas of authority and duty, of justice and 
veracity, of benevolence and mercy, can have been developed. 
These conceptions could never have arisen out of the contrast 
of nature and personality. 

As the idea of personality cannot have been developed out 
of the contrast of impersonal nature, so personality itself cannot 
have been developed out of the embryo of nature. Conscious- 
ness cannot be developed out of utter unconsciousness. Reason 
cannot be developed out of unreason. Self-activity cannot 
have been born of inertia and absolute passivity. Potential 
righteousness and charity cannot be generated from brute 
matter or spawned from the abyss of night and nothingness. 
The self-consciousness, the intelligence, the free activity, the 
potential righteousness and charity of man, must have had their 
origin in a cause which is itself a full and adequate explanation. 
That full and adequate cause can only be found in the absolute 
personality. If the unconditioned cause is destitute of the 
attributes of personality, it is not absolutely perfect being. It 
is a thousand times inferior to us—inferior even in its infinity 
and eternity to one hour of our finite existence, if during that 
fugitive hour we can know, and think, and dove. A finite, 
dependent, moral personality points, with infallible logic, to a 
being beyond and above man, and presupposes an infinite per- 


1 Martensen, ‘‘ Christian Ethics.’’ 
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sonality who is absolute perfection—that is, a being of perfect 
knowledge, perfect freedom, and perfect love. 

The personality of God is denied by every monistic theory 
of evolution. Whether the one ultimate of all ultimates be 
regarded as the ‘‘ absolute idea’ of Hegel, or the ‘‘ universal 
will ’’ of Shopenhauer, or the ‘‘ unconscious’ of Hartman, or 
the “‘ unconditioned power’’ of Spencer, or the ‘‘ absolute feel- 
ing’’ of Lewes, or the ‘‘ vitalized matter’’ of Hiickel—these are’ 
all agreed in refusing the attributes of personality to the 
ultimate Monos. 

1. It is affirmed that the personality of God is a purely 
anthropomorphic conception, a mere transference of our sub- 
jective, ideal constructions to the unconditioned cause. Mr. 
Spencer declares that to speak of the ultimate reality as 
‘*mind,’’ and to ascribe to it consciousness, will, and moral 
sentiments, is a ‘‘ transcendent audacity,’’ and a marked illus- 
tration of *‘ the impiety of the pious.’’ The reproaches of this 
philosophical hierophant are as offensive and as harmless as 
the fulminations of the Vatican. We are in nowise moved by 
the cry of ‘‘anthropomorphism.’’ If we ‘are to conceive and 
speak of the ultimate of all ultimates at all, we can only think 
and speak in terms of consciousness. If our words have any 
meaning, if our concepts have any content, that meaning and 
that content must be derived from some fact or mode of con- 
sciousness. If Mr. Spencer speaks of the ultimate Monos as 
the ‘‘absolute reality’’ what does he know about reality 
except as ‘‘ persistence in consciousness’’?' If he conceives 
‘*the ultimate of all ultimates as force,’’ what does he know of 
force except as ‘‘an ultimate datum of consciousness,’’ ‘‘ the 
force by which we ourselves produce changes’’?* If he desig- 
nates it ‘‘ the unconditioned cause,’’ what can he know about 
cause except as intelligent living will, the true type of all 
causation? Above all, whence does he derive the predicates 
‘* infinite,’’ ‘‘ absolute,’’ and ‘‘ unconditioned,’’ which he applies 
to the ultimate Monos, save from the fact that ‘‘ every conscious- 
ness of existence is a consciousness of existence as uncondi- 
tioned.’’* ‘‘ Ourconsciousness of the unconditioned being literally 


} “‘ First Principles,”’ p. 296. * Ibid., p. 235. 3 Ibid., p. 94. 
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the unconditioned consciousness [!] or raw material of thought 
to which in thinking we give definite form, it follows that the 
ever-present sense of rea/ existence is the very basis of our 
intelligence.’’* In fact, all the terms which are employed by 
the Monist to connote the unconditioned existence revealed in 
consciousness—as, ¢.¢., 7dea, force, cause, reality, substance, unity 
—are abstractions from the actual as presented in consciousness 
and representatively thought in relation to what is beyond con- 
sciousness. They are, therefore, just as much and just as little 
anthropomorphic as the terms zutelligence, feeling, will, right- 
cousness, holiness, charity, which are employed by the Theist to 
connote the absolute Being. 

The idea of an unconditioned will, an absolutely perfect 
mind, as the cause of all finite and conditioned existence, is in 
consciousness, and no system of philosophy is adequate to the 
explanation of all the facts of consciousness which does not recog- 
nize that man is endowed with a faculty of rational intuition 
which apprehends the supersensible spiritual world, just as we 
have a faculty of sensible intuition which apprehends the pheno- 
mena of the material world. The statical positions and modes of 
motion of the external world are mirrored in consciousness as 
light, color, sound, taste, and smell, as tensions and pressures, as 
resistance and solidity ; and the realities of the supersensible 
world are mirrored in consciousness as substance and cause, as 
idea and law, as reason and will—in a word, as mental or spiritual 
realities. One order of conceptions is just as valid and as trust- 
worthy and as significant as the other. Mr. Spencer suggests 
the query whether “‘ it is not possible that there is a mode of 
being as much transcending Intelligence and Will as these tran- 
scend mechanical motion ?”’ We answer, our judgments of the 
possible and the impossible must finally rest upon logical laws. 
If, as Mr. Spencer elsewhere teaches, ‘‘ conceivability’’ is the 
supreme test of truth, then we must answer promptly, No. 
Nothing higher than personality can be conceived. Every . 
attempt to conceive the first cause as a supra-personal being has 
ended in apprehending it or him as deneath personality, whether 
he be thought as “‘ unconscious idea,’’ or as ‘‘ blind nature- 


1 “ First Principles,’’ p. 96. 
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power,”’ or as a union of both, an indefinite ideal-real principle 
which must always be beneath the dignity and worth of perfect 
reason and righteous will. 

2. It is urged that the first cause cannot be personal (con- 
scious and free), because in nature there is nothing but uniform 
law and necessary causation. This objection concedes that in © 
order to personal existence there must be exemption from 
necessity, and can only be urged by those who believe in the 
freedom of the will. There is here, however, a fatal confusion 
of conscious freedom and arbitrary caprice. In order to prove 
the existence of freedom, there is no need that there should be 
departure from rule, for the rule itself may be determined by 
will. The more perfect a human intelligence, the more will he 
act uniformly, because he will act rationally, but it does not 
follow that because he acts rationally he acts mechanically. 
The Supreme Will is the unity of perfect reason and omnipo- 
tence ; therefore, nature is uniform. But who is authorized to 
say that there is nothing but necessary causation in the universe ? 
As Professor Huxley forcibly says: ‘‘ For my part,I utterly 
repudiate and anathematize the intruder. Fact I know, and 
Law I know ; but what is this necessity save an empty shadow 
of my own mind’s throwing? The notion of necessity is some- 
thing illegitimately thrust into the perfectly legitimate concep- 
tion of Law. The materialistic position that there is nothing 
in the world but matter, force, and necessity is utterly devoid 
of justification.” What men call ‘‘ necessity’’ in nature is 
nothing but the fixedness of the divine purpose, ‘‘ the immuta- 
bility of God.”’ 

BENJAMIN F, COCKER. 





POLITICAL EFFECT OF THE DECLINE OF FAJTH 
IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


HENCE comes that black thunder-cloud, NIHILISM, 
now lowering over Eastern Europe? The most des- 
potic of all civilized governments looks on it with alarm. 

Whence comes that blood-red spectre, COMMUNISM, threat- 
ening Western Europe? In France they have had experience 
of what it would do. It is waiting its opportunity. 

And SOCIALISM in Central Europe! It lifts its head de- 
fiantly in Germany. If it cannot have its way, it threatens 
revolution, civil war. 

So long as the ideas and intentions embodied in these three 
names were held by a few dissatisfied persons, they might be 
disregarded ; but now their supporters are counted by millions 
—a host rapidly increasing in number and power. 

In Russia, no government official is sure of his life ; in Ger- 
many, the emperor himself has barely escaped assassination ; 
in France, not only have ministers of religion been put to 
death, but emblems of the glories of the nation have been torn 
down and historic palaces burnt. In Spain, the king, though 
weighed down by bereavement and sorrows that might appeal 
to human sympathy, finds in his youth and inoffensive de- 
meanor no protection! Even while I. write the King of Italy 
is stabbed. 

The INTERNATIONAL, in addition to its own special purposes, 
gives a bond of union to these conspiracies. It harmonizes 
their plans to a common end. 

It is none too soon that the great powers of Europe are 
anxiously considering what is to be done. Society itself is in 
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peril. In France military executions and transportation to the 
horrors of desolate islands have been tried ; in Russia a watch- 
ful police and Siberia ; in Germany her great chancellor sees 
no other means of dealing with the dangers than forcible 
repression. 

What is it that has given rise to this state of things? What 
does the politician, what does the statesman say ? 

The politician, whose views are limited by a very narrow 
horizon, exclaims : It is all readily accounted for. There have 
been of late very great wars—the Prusso-Austrian, the Franco- 
German, the Russo-Turkish. They have left their inevitable 
disasters: families broken up, property destroyed, industry 
paralyzed, thousands of laborers without occupation, financial 
disarrangements, intolerable taxation. Distress weighs heavily 
on vast bodies of men. They impute their troubles to the im- 
perfection of their governments, or what indeed is worse—to 
the social organization, and seek a remedy in social changes. 

The statesman looks not only to recent affairs: he extends 
his survey to the past, recognizing that every event has its 
origin in some preceding event, or to the convergence of the 
issues of many events. He seeks an explanation of the exist- 
ing disorders in things that took place long ago. He compares 
epoch with epoch. The environment in which society was 
moving in the middle ages differed greatly from the environ- 
ment in which society is moving now. Perceiving that the 
affairs of men pass forward, not in a capricious or erratic way, 
but under the guidance of determinate law, he tries to discover 
how much the inexorable consequences of the past have had to 
do with the desires and passions of the present. 

In those medieval times a religious atmosphere enveloped 
men, exerting upon them a far heavier pressure than is exerted, 
now. Itconstrained their movements to a certain direction ; it 
made fhem accountable to an unseen but irresistible authority 
—the Church. 

But more: in the trials of life how great is the advantage if 
we can divide our anxieties and responsibilities with others! 
The religious system of the Italian Church, through its repre- 
sentative, the priest, not only did this thoroughly ; it did also 
much more. It gave advice, consolation, support, in inevitable 
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troubles, forgiveness for voluntary sins. By a cheap penance, 
or perhaps by an oblation, it relieved the sinner from the con- 
sequences of his wrong-doing, it gave him remission for his 
crimes. Unfeignedly believing in the authority of the Church 
to do all this, he moved through life relieved from a heavy 
burden. 

For those afflictions that befell him, not through any act of 
his own, the medizval man was taught to believe that there will 
be a compensation, if not in this world, most certainly in the 
next. He submitted without complaint to his sorrows, relying 
on the justice of God. It was this hope that so often kept him 
from attempting to rectify the wrongs under which he was 
suffering. He felt that in the end right would be done by an 
all-seeing, an impartial Judge. 

For the peasant or laboring man the competition for exist- 
ence was by no means so severe as it is now. A community 
to which increase is permitted without restriction will double 
its number in twenty-five years, but under the Italian system 
the population of Europe had not doubled in a thousand years. 
There were fluctuations from time to time—as, for instance, 
when the feudal system called multitudes of men into exist- 
ence, because the value of land was increased by the number of 
retainers it could furnish. But these momentary variations, 
depending on ephemeral causes, quickly sunk out of sight. In 
such stagnant communities there was work for every one, and 
none of that fierce contention encountered in our times. 

If such was the position of the laboring man, the man of 
intelligence had also his advantages. An intelligent and dis- 
contented class is always a dangerous class. In the repose 
of the monastery such a man might find a dignified retreat. 
There were no carking cares for the future. The wants of life 
were all provided for as long as life lasted. For the ambitious 
a career was open. The head of the Church, the sovereign 
Pontiff himself, has many a time come forth from the 
monastery porch, exchanging his cowl for the tiara. To the 
miserable society in which it was placed the monastery was a 
focus of light. It more than supplied the place of the camps 
of the Roman legions in the old times. 

Such were some of the advantages vouchsafed to the 
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medizval man. There is, however, another aspect that they 
might present—an aspect not of good, but of evil. Let us pass 
that by, and concede to the society of that time whatever ex- 
cellences it may: claim. 

All this very clearly depended on one condition : Implicit 
belief in the claims of the Church—unshaken faith in its para- 
mount relations with heaven; that to it had been given the 
authority to pardon every sin, no matter how great, the power 
to suspend or reverse the order of nature. Ten thousand 
miracles, with which the books and traditions were filled, testi- 
fied to its supremacy in both the moral and physical world. 

But during the lapse of ages the plain and simple demands 
of primitive Christianity had been burdened with many pagan 
fictions, or with legends that outraged common-sense. Fora. 
while, these, enforced by ecclesiastical authority, gained a 
reluctant credit, but an inevitable day came at,length in 
which they were found out. Such things cannot happen with- 
out producing an intellectual revulsion or revolution. There 
is risk that with the fraudulent much that is true may be 
swept away. 

I need not here indicate what befell in the ecclesiastical 
direction, beyond making the remark that that great political 
event, the Reformation, showed the course that events were 
taking in the less superstitious, the better informed, popula- 
tions of Europe. The compact religious system of the middle 
ages underwent a disintegration, every day becoming more com- 
plete. The miracles which had sustained the faith of so many 
thousands became such objects of derision that now nobody 
ventured on performing one. So completely was it seen that 
they were affairs of legerdemain, that even in Catholic coun- 
tries they ceased. The legends with which religious books had 
been filled now only excited a smile at the amazing credulity 
of those who had accepted them. With these religious there 
went a thousand vulgar impostures. See how it is in our 
times! ‘‘ The moonlight has now no fairies ; the solitude no 
genius ; the darkness no ghost, no goblin. There is now no 
necromancer who can raise the dead from their graves, no one 
who has sold his soul to the devil and signed the contract with 
his blood. no angry apparition to rebuke the crone who has dis- 
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quieted him. Divination, agromancy, pyromancy, hydromancy, 
chiromancy, augury, the interpreting of dreams, oracles, 
sorcery, astrology, have all gone. No longer do captains buy 
of Lapland witches favorable winds; no longer do our : 
churches resound with prayers against the baleful influences of 
comets, though there still linger in some of our noble old rituals 
forms of supplication for dry weather and rain, useless but not - 
unpleasing reminiscences of the past. The apothecary no 
longer says prayers over the mortar in which he is pounding to 
impart a divine afflatus to his drugs. Whe is there now that 
pays fees to a relic, or goes to a saint-shrine to be cured? 
These delusions have vanished with the night to which they 
belonged, yet they were the delusions of fifteen hundred years. 
In their support might be produced a greater mass of human 
testimony than probably could be brought to bear on yom 
other matter of belief in the entire history of man, and yet in 
the nineteenth century we have come tothe conclusion that 
the whole, from the beginning to the end, was adeception. Let 
him, therefore, who is disposed to balance the testimony of 
past ages against the decisions of his own reason ponder on 
this strange history ; let him who relies on the authority of 
human evidence in the guidance of his own opinions now 
settle with himself what that evidence is worth.’’’ 

What better illustration can we have of the change that has 
taken place in the period we are considering than the monu- 
ments that each age has offered? Grand cathedrals, such as 
those of Cologne and Milan, are the religious aspirations, the 
thoughts of our ancestors, petrified, turned into stone. Their 
matchless beauty, a tribute of earth to heaven, compels, and 
will ever compel, the admiration of the human race. Let us set 
against these their rivals of the present day : the Suez Canal, the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, the network of railways all over the civi- 
lized world, steamships that can brave the storms of the 
Atlantic and cross it in a week, the wires that lie at its bottom 
through which Europe and America speak to each other in an 
instant. 
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Such is a representation, an imperfect representation, of the 
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great change of ideas that gradually has taken place. The 
strain upon human credulity, the outrage of common-sense, was 
too great. Its result we see in the wide-spread religious un- 
belief of so many thousands of men. 

Now I think we may repeat the question with which we set 
out. What is it that has given birth to the Nihilist, the Com- 
munist, the Socialist? It is the total extinction of religious 
belief. With no spiritual prop to support them, no expecta- 
tion of an hereafter in which the inequalities of this life may be 
adjusted, angry at the cunningly-devised net trom which they 
have escaped, they have abandoned all hope of spiritual 
intervention in their behalf, and have undertaken to right their 
wrongs themselves. 

Not without curiosity may we inquire: Has such a com- 
plete abandonment of religious ideas hallowed by ages ever 
taken place before? If it has, we may with intense interest 
ask : What was its issue ? 


Epochs occur in human history marking the close of a worn- 
out form of thought and the introduction of a new—transitions 
of surpassing solemnity, with which in importance no merely. 
political changes can compare. 

The Christian era commemorates such an event—the transi- 
tion from polytheistic to monotheistic ideas in the interpreta- 
tion of the divine government of the world. 

For some centuries previously the nations encircling the 
Mediterranean had each its divinities, its legends, its religious 
offices, its sacred places. Each depreciated the faith of its 
neighbor and magnified its own. Meantime, one by one, these 
little powers were swallowed up by Rome, until at length in 
the place of a multitude of crowned kingly phantoms one 
emperor appeared, the sovereign ruler of all. 

A political change so great could not do otherwise than 
make a profound impression on the modes of thought of the 
generations who witnessed it. It accustomed them to look to 
a central source of power, a central authority. No matterin 
what corner of the empire it might be, there was a magical 
influence in the words ‘‘ I appeal to Czsar.”’ 

This reliance on a central power was not restricted to social 
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or political life. With the petty princes the petty divinities 
disappeared. Rome, as a mark of her triumphs, with disdainful 
liberality acknowledged them all. Confronted thus by their 
equals the supremacy of the gods was destroyed. Very soon 
came into view the inevitable result on religious ideas. The 
acknowledgment of one emperor was followed by the acknowl- 
edgment of one God. Society passed from a polytheistic to a 

monotheistic phase. 

In the pagan ideas from which society was thus disengaging 
itself the world had been full of marvels. There was no 
country, there was scarcely a town, that had not its legend. 
Romantic stories of supernatural wonders, enchanters, mon- 
sters, flying men, talking trees, at once ornamented a beautiful 
literature and nourished the public faith. While intercom- 
munication was difficult and travellers few these might main- 
tain their credit, but as the legions built military roads and 
intercommunication between state and state was made free, 
as the solitary pirate ship of the old days was replaced by an 
ever-increasing merchant marine, and the Black and the 
Mediterranean seas became scenes of incessant activity, these 
stupendous wonders were discovered to be nothing more than 
travellers’ exaggerations or pious frauds. It was inevitable 
that Scylla, half woman, half fish, with her surrounding dogs, 
and Charybdis, who thrice every day sucked dawn the waters of 
the sea, should cease to exist ; that. the Cyclops should dis- 
appear from their Sicilian caves ; that all belief in the warfare 
said to have been carried on with the Titans for the supremacy 
of heaven should vanish. : 

The death of the legends was thus the death of many a 
religious tradition. The mythology of antiquity was destroyed 
by the irresistible spread of knowledge. Zeus, in his em- 
broidered cloak and golden shoes, stepped down from his 
throne ; even Ganymede made off with his jewelled nectar cup. 
The divinities that for so many thousand years had inhabited 
heaven and dominated on earth have never since been heard 
of. Men came, it is true, slowly, but none the less surely, to 
the conclusion that these personified phantoms were nothing 
more than fictions of the imagination. 

Then it is not the first time that Europe has exhibited a 
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decline in belief, a weakening of those restraints which religion 
has over public life. There is once more an impending crisis. 
We are drawn to it irresistibly ; but what are to be the results, 
what the end, no man can foresee. In view of the social peril, 
are we not, then, justified in demanding: To whom shall we 
attribute this disorder—whose fault is it ? 


Scarcely is the question uttered—the ecclesiastic exclaims : 
It is all due to science. She has been incessantly obtruding 
her pestilent opinions, she has undermined the solid basis on 
which men were living, and here we have the result. For the 
tranquillity of life, the repose which society once enjoyed, there 
is nothing but uncertainty ; she has led men to believe that 
each must bear his own burden and take care of himself, that 
there is nothing outside to help him. She has insidiously 
taught him that the intellectual heritage delivered to him by 
his forefathers through so many centuries is only a delusion, 
and by such suggestions has brought him into a condition of 
individual discomfort and social discontent. Even if it be’ 
true that medizval life was passed in a world of errors, what 
does that matter? Shall we not estimate the yalue of any 
philosophical system by the happiness it can confer? Is nota 
man who believes that the earth is flat and finds comfort in the 
conclusions he can draw therefrom better off than he who 
thinks that it is a globe—an idea which may plunge him into an 
abyss of irreligion and misery. 

The anger thus manifested against those who point back 
to the middle ages, their thought, and their manner of life, is 
like that which was doubtless manifested by ,many a pious 
Athenian in the old days. When a shipmaster who had re- 
turned from a voyage to the mysterious mouths of the Nile 
declared that none of the people living there had ever heard of 
Proteus, ‘‘ the old man of the sea, who tended his ocean calves 
in the shadow of the rocky shores,’’ and who could divulge all 
future events if caught and properly constrained—such a ship- 
master might well expect the displeasure of those who had 
faith in the faith of old times, and those who had an interest 
in the prosperity of oracles. The traveller who had passed 
through 
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* the fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine, gathering flowers, 
Herself the fairest flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gathered,” 


and declared that the great lakes that filled up the abyss 
through which the chariot and black horses of Pluto had dis- 
appeared with his prize were not to be found and had never 
existed, might expect to feel the weight of popular indigna- 
_ tion. He who was indulging in doubt whether Minerva had 
burst forth armed at all points from the skull of Jupiter had 
better keep his scepticism to himself. 

What had this shipmaster or this traveller done to bring upon 
himself public malediction? He had only related facts that 
had come under his own observation. There was no fault, no 
crime, in that. Such was the manner in which the legends and 
the religious traditions connected with them disappeared from 
the popular mind. They were found out. Among men of a 
higher intellectual grade they had long previously fallen into 
discredit, because they were inconsistent with common-sense. 
In the upper classes of Greece at the time of Pericles the 
mental revolution was complete. Criticism had grown in 
clearness and power with the growth of philosophy. Though 
attempts either specious or real were not wanting to reconcile 
the myths and traditions with reason, it was in vain. An age 
of hypocrisy ensued. For though some of the enlightened did 
not hesitate to brave popular. indignation, aroused in defence 
of ancient opinions, and submitted to exile or even to death, 
very many, like the Stoics, avoided any expression of their 
thoughts out of respect to society. 

Whose fault is it? Who is responsible for the change that 
has taken place in the thoughts of so many thousands? Why 
should we blame science, who has merely brought to us the 
truth? Should we not rather blame those who invented these 
delusions, persuaded humanity to accept them, and reaped 
vast benefits from them. 

To the pontificate of Gregory the Great we may refer the 
active development of this system. He. was the grandson of 
Pope Felix, and was elected A.D. 590. A ferocious and supersti- 
tious monk, he was without literary culture; he pursued with 
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vindictive fanaticism every form of human knowledge. He 
burnt the Palatine library, forbade the study of classics, 
mutilated statues, and insisted on the maxim that ignorance is 
the mother of devotion. With truth it is affirmed that he 
stands at the gate of entrance of the dark ages. He 
strengthened in- every way that he could the mythological 
Christianity of the times, insisted on an absolute belief in what- 
ever the priest might teach, no matter how much it taxed 
credulity or outraged common-sense. To doubt was in his eyes . 
the worst crime a man could commit. No moral offence, no 
matter how heinous it might be, could bear comparison with a 
lack of faith. 

Accordingly Christendom became a theatre of stupendous 
miracles, ecclesiastical impostures, spiritual appearances. In the 
course of two centuries a tone of thought was established not 
unlike that now prevailing in Central Africa, where the sorcerer 
terrifies with his incantations or punishes with his bewitch- 
ments. 

Two hundred years bring us to the time of Charlemagne, 
A.D. 800. The conversion of Europe had been gradually pro- 
ceeding. In accordance with the text ‘‘ Compel them to come 
in,’’ it was completed by the armies of the great Frank 
emperor. By way of extemporaneous baptism there were 
many thousands of conquered people driven at the point of the 
sword through rivers. The corstancy of the convert was 
assured, for relapse was punished with death. 

But while Europe was thus in process of conversion an im- 
portant change was taking place in the ecclesiastical ranks. 
The monasteries were ceasing to be places of self-denial. 
They had become acceptable retreats for many thoughtful men. 
From these it was not possible to shut out the light altogether. 
Here and there the darkness was penetrated by stray gleams 
that broke in from the classic literature of old Greece. Plato and 
Aristotle found in the stealthy silence of the cloisters devoted 
admirers—indeed, it might be said worshippers. Erigena was 
not the only monk who made a pilgrimage to the birthplaces of 
those great pagan philosophers, not the only one who brought 
upon himself ecclesiastical punishment. The German monk 
Gotschalk, who had fallen into heresy on the subject of predes- 
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tination, had endured the scourge and death in prison. The 
rationalistic spirit is seen in Berengar of Tours, in the con- 
troversy respecting transubstantiation. He was offered the 
choice of death or recantation. That the contagion had 
reached very high ecclesiastical ranks is shown by the declara- 
tion of St. Bernard, the leader of the orthodox party ; for in 
the matter of Abelard, who has attained immortality through 
his love for Heloise, and who -had asserted the supremacy of 
reason, he caused the Council of Sens to declare, speaking of 
Abelard, ‘‘his branches spread over the whole earth. He 
boasts that he has disciples in Rome itself, even in the College 
of Cardinals. It is time, therefore, to silence him by apostolical 
authority.’’—A.D. 1140. 

As we pass from the beginning of the ninth to the close 
of the twelfth century, these instances of disaffection 
among celebrated men become more and more numerous. 
Erigena, who opens this period, had declared that authority 
must be derived from reason, not reason from authority. This 
maxim in successive years found wider and wider acceptance. 
At first there was little difficulty in dealing with the matter, 
but toward the close of the period it became clear that the 
suppression of heresy could not be accomplished by treating 
individual cases with severity. Nothing short of an organized 
system of repression could meet this difficulty. 

So the Albigensian crusade was entered upon. The In- 
quisition was at once centralized and expanded. From being 
a local episcopal instrument it became a papal one, and was 
worked with excessive severity. Any attempt in any part of 
Europe at intellectual development was remorselessly put 
down. When the civil power would give its aid, the sword was 
unscrupulously used ; when the church had to act alone, the 
stake. A reign of terror was inaugurated. Page upon page 
of history is blackened by events which even at this distance 
we cannot contemplate without a shudder—events such as 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, or St. Bartholomew’s 
massacre. Out of thousands of cases that might be cited let 
us select one. Let us listen to the story of VANINI. 


Of the rivers of France none have witnessed events more 
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solemn than those that have transpired on the banks of the 
beautiful Garonne. 

This river makes its way from Spain through a depression 
in the Pyrenees, and gathering much of the waters that fall on 
their northern face, passes through a region of olive gardens 
and vineyards to Toulouse, in its course to the Atlantic Ocean. 

On no part of the world has Nature more profusely lavished 
her charms than on the Mediterranean country intervening 
between Spain and Italy. In the old days the Romans had 
filled it with temples, theatres, aqueducts, and other works of 
public utility; here, in later times, have been found statues, 
marbles, busts of emperors, mosaics, Corinthian capitals, and 
the sarcophagi of primitive Christians. Here in the middle 
ages the troubadours sang, Petrarch lived, modern literature 
had its birth; here were the courts of love and contests of 
gallantry in presence of the ladies. Here, under the gay 
auspices of the counts of Toulouse, the Society of Floral 
Games, the oldest of the literary societies of Europe, held its 
meetings. To the victor was awarded gold and silver enamelled 
flowers—violets, the amaranth, and eglantine. 

An elevated ridge separates the rivers that seek the Atlantic 
Ocean from those that flow into the Mediterranean Sea. Its 
eastern incline teems with oil and wine. It is a land of silk 
and perfumes. On the south it is bounded by the Pyrenees, a 
scene of hills and dales, forests and brawling streams. The 
lesser of these mountains are clothed with wonderful verdure ; 
in the clefts of the higher are crystal glaciers, emitting from 
their crevices light of an ethereal blue. Afar off, the Maladetta, 
rising above all its companions, lifts its peaks into the region of 
eternal snow. 

On the eastern flank of this ridge, and filling no inconsiderable 
portion of the ecclesiastical annals of Europe, stands Avignon, 
with its battlemented walls. Here, at the close of the contest be- 
tween the French kings and the Popes, the throne of the sover- 
eign pontiffs was established. The walls of their palace were more 
than a hundred feet in height ; the edifice, like the fastness of a 
red-handed baron, had its drawbridge, portcullis, iron gates. Its 
frescoed apartments were glorified with all that the art of the age 
could supply ; they were scenes of luxury, dissipation, wicked- 
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ness, destined in the vicissitude of events to be degraded into 
a jail for convicts and barracks for profligate soldiers. On one 
side of the building was the balcony, from which the Pope 
uttered his benediction on the people ; on another the chamber 
of the Inquisition. Vaulted and groined, the chapel of the Holy 
Office was suitably adorned with a fresco of the last judgment. 
A chamber of torture, pleasantly called ‘* The Hall of Inquiry,” 
adjoined ; its stone walls contracting upwards in funnel shape, 
served to stifle the cries of victims. At one corner was a recess 
containing a furnace for heating the torturing irons. In 
the dungeons of the oubliettes the accused were often confined 
—the oubliette, a dark, accursed, stairless abyss, into which 
whoso stepped forgot in an instant the world, and by it was 
forgotten. 

A little distance to the south-west from Avignon is Mont- 
pellier, a city representing a very different order of ideas. Its 
university, founded in the twelfth century, was a focus of light in 
the west. Its college of medicine was instituted by the Spanish 
Moors; it had also a botanical garden, the oldest in Europe. 
With the liberality that philosophy inspires, a Jew was some- 
times placed at the head of these institutions, at a time when 
persons of that race were elsewhere not only political outcasts, 
but enduring the most barbarous cruelties. Thither, when 
trouble befell them, naturalists from all parts of the world 
escaped for refuge ; thus Arnold de Villa Nova, when accused 
of defective orthodoxy and the cultivation of alchemy, not 
only found a retreat, but became a regent of its university. In 
the struggle between ecclesiasticism and science it encountered 
various fortunes, as in the time of Profatius, when the Jews were 
all expelled, under circumstances of shocking barbarity. 


LUCILIO VANINI, born at Taurisano, in Italy, 1585, had drawn 
public attention upon himself by his devotion to the study of 
Nature. Like many of the learned men of that time, he had 
adopted Aristotelian views, and was distinguished for his 
knowledge in theology, medicine, philosophy. He had_ been 
ordained priest, and had travelled through England, Holland, 
Germany, teaching his peculiar doctrines. The character of 
these doctrines may be deduced from his sermon entitled ° 
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‘‘ Why God created Man,’’ his answer to this question being 
that since there is a gradation in Nature from the lowest to the 
highest existence, it is necessary that in that series some such 
form as man must be found. 

For Aristotle had said, in the cighth book of his History 
of Animals, when speaking of the chain of living things: 
‘* Nature passes so gradually from inanimate to animate things, 
that from their continuity the boundary between them is 
indistinct. The race of plants succeeds immediately that of 
inanimate objects, and these differ from each other in the pro- 
portion of life in which they participate; for, compared with 
minerals, plants appear to possess life, though when compared 
with animals they appear inanimate. The change from plants 
to animals is gradual; a person might question to which of 
‘ these classes‘some marine objects belong.’’ He thus recog- 
nized an unbroken connection of all natural objects. 

Vanini, contemplating this relationship, did not fail to 
perceive that it implied a primordial conception or thought, of 
which such objects were the materialized results. Personifying 
Nature, he regarded them as the issue of one of her plans, not 
chance creations that had come in an arbitrary or isolated 
manner. It was said of him that ‘‘ he adored Nature as the source 
of all beings, and this was his greatest error.’’ From this it is 
evident that he was a forerunner of the evolutionists of our 
times, who insist that the world is the result of primordial law, 
and not of arbitrary caprice. 

As in our times, so then, such doctrines could not be held 
without bringing upon their advocate much opprobrium. 
Vanini had taught them in many different countries, for eccle- 
siastical disapprobation of his philosophical opinions compelled 
him to lead a wandering life. The pressure put upon him 
expelled him from place to place, eventually forcing him, as it 
had so frequently forced other kindred spirits, to the South of 
France. The University of Montpellier, with its botanical 
garden, its cultivation of the study of Nature, its literary 
atmosphere, had long been.a refuge for persons thus oppressed. 
In Provence and Languedoc Vanini might perhaps find repose. 

So he came to Toulouse. The liberality of the country and 
the times could not overcome the malign influences that 
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pursued him. He was arrested and thrown into prison under 
the same accusation that ages previously had been brought 
against Socrates—of corrupting the principles of youth. 
Popular clamor held him up to public indignation, alleging 
against him all kinds of heretical opinions, eventually, as is 
the case with so many naturalists of our times, denouncing him 
as an atheist. This he loudly and bitterly denied. 

Brought from his prison cell and arraigned before the Senate 
of Toulouse a scene ensued which in solemnity, truthfulness, 
and manly candor casts the celebrated examination of Galileo 
into the shade. This was in 1619. He was informed that the 
charge of atheism rested upon him, that he must clear himself 
of this accusation, and declare what his thoughts were on that 
matter. He emphatically denied the charge. He was sitting 
on a low stool before his judges, and seeing a straw that 
chanced to lie on the floor, he picked it up, and stretching forth 
his hand with it addressed the tribunal in some such words 
as these: ‘‘ If there were no other reasons, this straw would 
oblige me to confess that there isa God. Iam no atheist! It 
is true that this straw came in a natural way from a seed, but 
who gave origin to that seed ? who in its early days protected 
it? who set it upon a slender stalk so that the birds of the air 
could not seize it? who put upon it a covering of chaff and 
placed round it sharp spines for its better protection? And as 
to that seed, did it not come from an older straw, nourished by 
the earth and warmed by the sun? Of that older straw did it 
not come in its turn from a more ancient seed, softened by the 
rains of heaven in the bosom of the earth. Nature, I say, still 
turning her ever revolving wheel, brings in their succession seed 
from straw and straw from seed. She does her work with 
sunshine and water and warmth. And so you may trace back 
her doings through many years, but at length you must come 
to a first seed, a first straw. That sooner or later is reached. 
If we could examine it we should find it the same in all 
respects as the last. All the way through the long line there is 
no variation. Each straw and each seed is like all its ancestors, 
like all its descendants. Nature, then, without any variation, 
has done the work cofnmitted to her. 

‘‘ But, as I have said, you come at last to the first seed. 
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That is a hard fact. Who made it? Not Nature, for it is out- 
side of her invariability of proceeding ; who, I demand, made 
it? Some other higher power, not fettered by sameness of 
action as Nature is, but exercising a free, uncontrolled, almighty 
energy. That almighty being I call God. He is not alone the 
author of the straw, but the Creator of all things. I am no 
atheist.’’ 

The court heard Vanini with attention, but decided that his 
argument had not cleared him of the charge. Its judgment 
was that he should expiate his crime by being burnt alive, after 
making the amende honorable in his shirt, with a torch in his 
hand; and since it was alleged that he had used some un- 
seemly words respecting our Lady Mary, the queen of heaven, 
that previously to the dread sentence being carried into effect 
his tongue should be cut out. 

Gramond, the President of the Parliament of Toulouse, was 
present at the execution. It was declared by some, who also 
were eye-witnesses, that Vanini on coming out of the prison 
uttered these words in Italian : .“‘ Let me go and die cheerfully, 
as becomes a philosopher,’’ and that he died with as much 
constancy as any man ever did. But Gramond, the President, 
says: ‘‘I saw him in the dung-cart when he was going to die ; 
he refused the assistance of a friar. The profligate wretch 
had no reason to say he died fearless. I saw him entirely 
dejected, and making very ill use of his boasted philosophy. 
At the time when he was about to be executed he had a 
horrible and wild aspect, his mind was uneasy ; he discovered in 
alt his expressions the utmost anxiety, though from time to 
time he cried out that he died like a philosopher. Before the 
fire was set to the wood-pile he was ordered to put out his 
tongue that it might be cut off. This he refused to. do, nor 
could the executioners take hold of it but with an iron pincers. 
There never was heard a more dreadful shriek than that he 
gave. It was like the bellowing of an ox.”’ 

Some persons averred that whilst he was in the dung-cart 
on his way to the place of execution he indulged himself: in 
ridiculing sacred things and uttering all manner of blasphemies. 
But this we may reject, for it does nét accord with human 
nature in view of the awful agony which in a few moments he 
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had to undergo. Perhaps it may be true that he declined the 
ghostly offices of the good friar. Many martyrs in similar cir- 
cumstances have done the same thing. 

The vesper bell was sounding and the populace dispersing 
to its evening devotions. It only remained to complete the 
sentence and scatter the ashes of Vanini to the winds. So 
perished in the flower of his days, for he was only thirty-four 
years old, a great naturalist, a precursor in thought of many of 
the ablest men of our times. On examining his effects after 
his death there was found among them a large crystal bottle of 
water containing a toad. With this it was thought he had 
practised witchcraft. The experience of modern naturalists 
might perhaps make a different suggestion. 














































When and by whom will be written a fearless and impar- 
tial history of the attempt to sustain and propagate medieval 
theological ideas? Modern society, horror-stricken with the 
awful narration, would lift up its hands in amazement and in- 
dignation. It would be like the raising of the veil of Mokanna. 

‘* Like breeds like.’’ A reign of terror could have no other 
issue than to engender a reign of terror. 

I think that in the manner I have thus related, the emanci- 
pation of those classes now threatening society from the 
thraldom in which they were once so remorselessly held has 
been accomplished. One by one things to which they were 
compelled to assent have been given up. The process of 
mental unsettling has gone steadily forward. Indeed, so far 
from diminishing, it is increasing. It embraces a far wider circle 
than might have been expected at first. It has now not merely 
religious intertions; it affects politics and even the basis of 
society. In this it resembles mechanical effects: the greater 
the compression, the more violent and widespread the conse- 
quence when disruption takes place. 

We discover without difficulty how it is that these societies 
flourish much less in Protestant countries than in those of the 
Greek and Latin faith, The Reformation was a convulsion 
that swept away a vast mass of dogmas. They could no 
longer be believed. It established itself by long and bloody 
wars. And though the more far-seeing class of men like 
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Erasmus were dissatisfied with what it accomplished, consider- 
ing that by reason of its shortcomings it had failed of meeting 
the demands of the case, the great mass of people was content. 
It gave them a resting-place. Very soon, too, those who had 
dissented from the old form of thought broke up into many 
conflicting sects, and the misunderstandings and quarrels that 
arose between these distracted attention or gave it a new 
direction. Hence it may be said that the existence of these 
dreaded societies is a consequence of the failure of the Reforma- 
tion to establish itself in the countries in which they are found. 
If the assassination of a person in the humblest walk of life 
strikes us with horror, what shall we say when its object is the 
chief of a state? Its intention, then, is civil disorder, civil com- 
motion, a crime to which society should be relentless. But when 
society has visited the criminal with the severest penalty there 
still remains a duty—a far higher duty—for it to discharge. 
The mere satisfaction of public vengeance is not enough ; it is 
incumbent to find the cause of the crime and as far as is 
possible to remove or abate it. Statesmanship is required not 
to rest satisfied with the punishment of a crime, but to ascer- 
tain what caused it, and to seek how to neutralize that cause. 


Persons who will thoughtfully consider what I have said in 
this paper will easily enough discern how much in this partic- 
ular still remains to be done. If I may borrow the ideas and 
the language of physical science, it is rather with the 
resistance than with the motive force that I have been dealing, 
and I think I have shown how with the diminution of 
resistance the effect has increased. In the middle ages religion 
acted as a resistance to human passions. Its power has been 
diminished and those passions are less restrained. 

Such is the effect of declining resistance. Let the states- 
man direct his investigations to the motive force of these 
appalling dangers to modern society. Let him not rest with the 
execution of a culprit—an insignificant affair. Let him look at 
the cause and apply a remedy. 

Shall that remedy be found in the espionage of the Russian 
police and Siberia? Shall it be found under the spiked helmet 
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of Prussia? Shall it be found among the crucifixes and 
candles and mummeries and miracles which some people in 
France rely on? Or shall the views of the Vatican prevail : 
“In view of the godlessness of the present age the restoration 
of the Inquisition is absolutely demanded’’? God forbid ! 


JOHN W. DRAPER. 





THE DAY AT CAESAREA PHILIPPI. 


ROM Danto Beersheba! Thus was indicated at one time 
the extent of the Holy Land which the children of Israel 
inhabited (Jud. 20:1; 2 Sam. 17:11). The northern boun- 
dary was the city of Dan, in the tribe of Naphtali. Here, at 
the time of which we are speaking, ruled Philip—the best of 
the sons of Herod the Great—a plain, gentle, faithful prince. 
Slightly eastward from this Dan lay the city of Paneas, among 
whose ruins the small village ‘‘ Banias’’ now stands ; this city 
had been enlarged and beautified by the Tetrarch, and named 
for him. Czsarea Philippi. In regard to the country in which 
it lies, the Danite spies reported of old: ‘‘ We have seen the 
land, and, behold, it is very good: . . . a place where there 
is no want of any thing that is in the earth’’ (Jud. 18: 9, ff.). 
The soil, richly watered by the numerous branches of the ‘Jor- 
dan, produces fertile meadows, luxuriant wheat-fields, and 
dense olive-groves. Round about stand the snowy summits of 
Lebanon and Hermon, whose projecting bases, with their bare, 
jagged cliffs and deep ravines, extend into this lovely valley. 

It was there that Jesus wandered from village to village 
with his disciples (Mark 8: 27). He seems to have avoided the 
capital, inhabited mainly by Gentiles, with its gorgeous marble 
temple, dedicated by the fawning Herod to his imperial patron, 

-and its splendor in altars, votive offerings, and statues bearing 
witness to the victorious onward march of heathenism, just as 
in Galilee he avoided the capital on the Sea of Tiberias. But 
it was in this neighborhood that he sojourned, for Mark ex- 
pressly mentions the villages of Czsarea Philippi as the region 
within which he moved. 


7 
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Events and conversations which occurred there have im- 
pressed themselves indelibly on the transmitted account, and 
there is no doubt that we are standing at a significant crisis in 
the life of Christ. It may be that its importance has been over- 
estimated in some of the modern interpretations ; certainly it 
has very often been falsely apprehended. Still, the hours that 
Christ passed there with his disciples were held in such vivid 
remembrance by those first witnesses, that what they relate in 
the Gospels regarding the occurrences of this time is expressly 
connected with the neighborhood of Czsarea Philippi ; whereas 
the narrative has otherwise very seldom preserved, even with 
the most important conversations and addresses of Christ, the 
scenery in which we are to think of them as having taken place. 
The words of Jesus which come into consideration here are 
comparatively simple and easy to be understood, the incidents 
apparently plain and intelligible. If we, however, look a little 
closer, an attempt to give them their place in the unfolding of the 
life of Christ will be found to present many of the most difficult 
problems, that are connected with the central point, even with 
the main factors, of his life. On seeking to solve these diffi- 
culties we are immediately involved in the most perplexing 
questions of gospel criticism ; for not only does the relation of 
the Synoptic Gospels to one another require a solution, but that 
of the synoptic account to John’s narrative also demands atten- 
tion. By such an investigation alone can a clear historical 
comprehension be obtained of the events with which we are 
concerned; and so, on the other hand, the consideration of 
what is historically conceivable or probable must furnish.a de- 
cisive factor for the settlement of these critical inquiries. In 
this sense it has seemed to us worth the trouble to make the 
‘*Day at Czsarea Philippi’’ the subject of ari examination, 
which as it progresses shall cast its faint gleams on all these 
questions. The proper conception of this day cannot be less 
profitable to us for the life of Christ than for the criticism of 
the four Gospels. 

Let us begin with the narrative in Mark. True, it is still 
in dispute whether or not the Gospel according to Mark is the 
oldest of the three synoptic narratives, and Strauss and Keim 
are not tired of ridiculing. the preface for Mark as a modern 
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fancy that has no foundation in fact ; but they have not been 
able to weaken the convincing arguments by which it is in 
many ways proved that our first evangelist is very often, and 
that the third is almost throughout, dependent upon the sec- 
ond, and it may indeed be said they have not once seriously 
made the attempt. On the other hand, Keim is obliged to ac- 
knowledge, especially in many matters of fact, the originality 
and greater exactness of the second Gospel. The first bears 
the name of an apostle, it is true, and certainly not without 
good reason, But the Aramaic collection of the words of our 
Lord which tradition attributes to Matthew is certainly not our 
Greek Gospel, which is so dependent on Mark, and which seeks 
to give a complete life of Jesus ; still the former was so far in- 
corporated in the latter that the fathers always justly looked 
upon this Gospel as the old, but much enlarged, work of 
Matthew. How, in detail, the old and the new stand related 
to each other we do not definitely know. Under any circum- 
stances, in the consideration of what is perhaps the most prom- 
inent narrative concerning Peter, we turn naturally to the Gospel 
which, according to credible authority, was written by Mark 
from his recollections of the communications of the Apostle 
Peter. 

Mark relates that Jesus, as they were journeying, asked his 
disciples whom the people thought him.to be. From their an- 
swer we learn what Mark has already told us (Mark 6: 14, ff.). 
Some thought him the risen Baptist ; some imagined that Elias 
had come again from heaven, as was expected before the begin- 
ning of the Messianic period; while others were satisfied to 
consider him a prophet, not connecting his appearance with any 
of the prophetical heroes either of the near or of the remote 
past. Jesus repeats his question, however, with especial refer- 
ence to their own opinion in contrast to that of the people : 
““But who say ye that I am?’’ That these whom he has 
chosen, and who up to the present have lived in constant fel- 
lowship with him, should think of him differently from the 
common people, he supposes as a matter of course. And Peter 
fulfils his expectation by answering: ‘‘ Thou art the Christ’ 
(Mark 8 : 27~—29). 

It is certainly a very natural thought that the idea of Jesus’ * 
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Messiahship flashes here for the first time through the minds of 
the disciples, in whose name Peter speaks. In contrast to the 
multitude who thought him a prophet, attributing to his ap- 
pearance only some indefinite connection with the approaching 
Messianic time, these now expressly declare him to be the 
Messiah. Mark does not say that this was the first time ; but 
the whole significance which is attached to this confession leads 
to the conjecture, and he has, besides, up to this time put no 
similar words into the mouths of the disciples. Moreover, 
when he adds that Jesus earnestly charged them to tell no man 
of him—z.¢., that he was the Messiah (Mark 8 : 30)—it seems 
still more certain that the desire was to conceal from the peo- 
ple, for some unexplained reason, a new idea to which they 
were as yet strangers. Starting with this interpretation of 
Mark’s narrative, récent criticism has formed its conception of 
the significance of the day at Czsarea Philippi. That now 
for the first time the moment had come in which Jesus was 
compelled to take.a position in regard to the current belief in 
the near coming of a Messiah ; that he had not expected the 
title Messiah from the lips of a disciple, and only allowed it 
because it seemed the one means by which he could make his 
new ideas prevail with one part of Israel, as Schenkel represents 
it’—this, without regarding the other perversions in the con- 
ception, contradicts every natural interpretation of the text in 
Mark, so far as the latter plainly indicates that Jesus expected 
something more from them than the wavering popular opin- 
ion. This could be nothing else than the confession of his 
Messiahship. 

Hausrath’ sees here the climax of Christ’s life ; for he con- 
siders that Jesus, in the acceptance of the title Messiah, first 
grasped the sceptre of the kingdom he had founded, and first 
took the place before the world which God had marked out for 
him. But he further says, with emphasis, that this is to be 
looked upon neither as an accommodation nor as a practical 
makeshift : ‘‘ The Messianic consciousness was the starting- 
point and not the result of Christ’s work.’ Keim‘ leaves no 


1 Schenkel, ‘‘ Das Charakterbild Jesu,’’ Wiesbaden, 1864, p. 135, ff. 
* Hausrath, ‘‘ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte,”’ vol. i., p. 422. * Ibid., p. 424. 
* Keim, ‘‘ Geschichte Jesu von Nazara,”’ Zurich, 1871, vol. ii., p. 547. 
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doubt as to the fact that Jesus expected something higher from 
his disciples than from the judgment of the multitude, and de- 
notes the significance of the moment more cautiously, letting 
Jesus be suddenly crowned King of Israel not far from the hea- 
then capital ; and Wittichen’ recognizes here still more justly 
only an important turning-point in the relation of Jesus to the 
circle of his followers. 

But even in this more rational explanation we are met at the 
outset by one of the most momentous problems in the criticism 
of the Gospels. There is no doubt that the fourth Gospel directly 
contradicts this interpretation. Not in the most northerly corner 
of the country, at the source of the Jordan by Czsarea Philippi, 
but at the southern end of the valley of the Jordan; not toward 
the close of the Galilean ministry of our Lord, but in the days 
of John the Baptist ; not from the lips of Peter, whom Christ 
elevates to be the ‘‘ Rock’’ of his church, but from the Baptist’s 
disciple, Andrew, who brings his brother Simon to Jesus, do 
we for the first time hear the words: ‘‘ we have found the Mes- 
siah’’ (John 1: 41). Philip told the same te Nathanael, and the 
latter, hearing the words of Christ, confessed : “‘ Rabbi, thou 
art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel’’ (John 1 : 46~—50). 
All the above-mentioned representatives of modern criticism, 
and many others, reach a verdict very easily. The fourth Gos- 
pel, according to them, is not from the Apostle John: it is 
throughout void of historical foundation ; they think it right 
enough to disregard this contradiction, and in the case Mark vs. 
John to decide unhesitatingly for the former. We do not in- 
tend to bring forward against them all the reasons for our un- 
shaken belief in the genuineness of the fourth Gospel. We are, 
however, glad to have found hese a point where the question 
as to the historical truth of John’s narration can be critically 
tested. Here it is not a question of miracles of the Almighty— 
so distasteful to these critics, nor of Christ’s consciousness con- 
cerning his eternal existence, but of a simple historic fact. Did 
the knowledge of Christ’s Messiahship first come to the disci- 
ples at Czsarea Philippi and to the multitude at the triumphal 
entrance into Jerusalem, as the critics would have us conclude 


1 Wittichen, ‘‘ Das Leben Jesu in urkundlicher Darstellung,’’ Jena, 1876, p. 196. 
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from Mark’s narrative? If so, then the fourth evangelist has 
indisputably falsified the life of Christ, and the meeting with the 
disciples at the Jordan is pure fiction. It is difficult to see why 
the Gentile Christian of the second century, who, according to 
these critics, re-wrote the synoptic narrative in accordance with 
his conception of the Logos, could have any reason at this 
special point for contradicting the prevailing representation. 
Although he was anti-Judaistic in sentiment, had the popular 
idea of a Messiah become entirely strange to him because he 
put the incarnation of the eternal Logos in the place of the con- 
ception of the Messiah? And he it is who makes the disciples 
greet Jesus as Israel’s King at a time when, according to the 
accepted account, they could have had no thought of his Mes- 
siahship. 

It is therefore worth the trouble to come back to Mark, and 
inquire whether that interpretation of his account which makes 
the fourth Gospel such an unintelligible historical distortion— 
whether this be so inevitable. We are intentionally not speak- 
ing of Mark’s conception. Granted that it could be unanswer- 
ably proven that he had the idea which the critics ascribe, it 
must be remembered that he was not an eye-witness, As the 
Presbyter relates,’ he wrote out exactly what he remembered 
of the words and deeds of Jesus as contained in the instruc- 
tions of Peter. 

Peter certainly related no connected narrative concerning 
Christ, but simply detached events, single words. We have 
not to inquire how Mark joined these together and gave them 
their pragmatic signification ; but rather what we, who have his 
reliable accounts from cye-witneaes, can gather from them for 
historical consideration. 

He begins his account with the message of the Baptist, who 
pointed to the greater than he, that was to follow, as to the 
one who should bring the Messianic outpouring of the Spirit, 
7.¢., to the Messiah (Mark 1 : 7, ff.). Jesus then appears, We 
shall not refer to the fact that the latter at his baptism was pro- 
claimed by a heavenly voice the chosen of Jehovah in accord- 


1 Eusebius, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica,’’ III., xxxix. 15; Opera, ed. Dindorf, 
Leipzig, 1871, vol. iv., p. 136. 
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ance with Psalm 2: 7; for the critics will deny that the voice 
was heard elsewhere than in Jesushimself. But when this Jesus 
announces the “‘ fulness of time’’ and the nearness of the king- 
dom of God (1 : 15), when he so soon calls the two pairs of broth- 
ers to be fishers of men (1: 17), we are forced to ask ourselves 
whom the disciples consider this Jesus of Nazareth to be, for 
whose sake they rend the tenderest bonds of affection, the one 
forsaking wife and home, the other father and mother, giving 
up their avocation to find in the fellowship of this Galilean a 
higher calling than their former one. The prophet of Israel in 
whom the people believed called him that should follow, the 
Messiah. One has come after him, and wins the disciples to 
himself, taking them by storm ; but that he may be the Mes- 
siah, of this they cannot possibly know any thing! He preaches 
the kingdom of God, declares directly that the hour is come and 
calls upon them to win men for it. Every one who had once 
heard the voices of the prophets knew that there belonged to the 
kingdom of God, as it was to be established, a representative 
of the Almighty, an Anointed of Jehovah, a Son of the High- 
est, such an one as Israel had never yet seen; and yet these ‘ 
pious Israelites have not the most remote knowledge of it! Is 
’ that probable ? 

Jesus commences his public activity. It is true that Mark 
does not tell us what he preached in the synagogue, as Luke 
does, who describes one of those sermons in which Christ made 
himself known as the servant of Jehovah, whom Isaiah had fore- 
told (Luke 4: 21). But no other evangelist has left us such a 
vivid picture of the mighty movement among the people, which 
his appearance called forth. What does the multitude mean as 
it presses to his feet, in the city and on the sea-shore? They 
will be healed, is the answer. We do not stop here to show 
how imperfectly the modern criticism, which reduces his healing 
to the quieting of a few nervous invalids, and toa few fortunate 
predictions, can explain eventhis. But all the thousands whom 
the account mentions cannot have been sick, or even bearers of 
the sick. Perhaps they wish to hear his words? But very soon 
Jesus complains that this people with hearing ears hears not 
(Mark 4: 12); and that they had not done the one thing to which 
his words certainly called them, is shown by the fact that Jesus 
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in the zenith of his ministry was obliged to send his disciples 
forth a second time to preach repentance (Mark6: 12). In fact 
it is difficult to comprehend how a historical representation of 
these scenes among the people can be made unless it be granted 
that they looked upon Christ from the very beginning as the 
Messiah who was predicted by the prophet John. It is only 
necessary that this be rightly understood. Of course it could 
never come into the mind of a Jew, who hoped for the promise 
of the fathers, that this Rabbi of Nazareth was already the 
anointed King of Israel. But the masses who thronged his path 
steadfastly believed that he and no other was the Chosen of 
Jehovah, who at the appointed time should ascend the throne 
of his fathers, to burst the fetters of foreign tyranny and lead 
his people to the summit of fortune and prosperity through the 
miraculous power of God, which was vouchsafed to him daily 
in his ministrations among the sick. In a land like Israel, 
where the national and the religious life had always been most 
closely connected, it could certainly surprise no one that he 
whom God had appointed King and who was to bring about the 
consummation of the theocracy should interest himself by in- 
struction and exhortation in the religious and social life of the 
people. What was his healing the sick and feeding the hungry ° 
but the prelude to the Messianic time when the blessing of 
God should come in fulness and all want should be at an end ? 
Thus they eagerly followed Him in whom the hope of Israel 
rested, they hung by thousands breathless on his words, wait- 
ing for the instant when he should give the wished-for sign, and 
the hour of Israel’s release should have struck. 

Certainly no one can call this explanation improbable. 
Whether it be the right one depends upon whether Jesus, by 
the manner of his personal testimony, strengthened or weak- 
ened this popular faith. It is an indisputable fact that he no- 
where directly calls himself the Messiah, for that word would 
have been the signal for the outbreak of the Messianic political 
revolution. He called himself the Son of man ; but it is truly 
a strange historical view, as some would have us believe, that 
by this name he wished to denote that he was simply a man; 
as if the Nicene formula had been tendered him from all sides 
ready for use, and all he had to do was to prevent the people 
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from forgetting his humanity in the thought of his divinity. 
No, he meant to call himself the absolutely unique man—indeed 
that one of whom all Israel must have known that he was to 
come in the fulness of time, in order to achieve the consumma- 
tion of the theocracy. Only, this self-designation left inten- 
tionally undecided, whether all these things were to take place 
from the royal throne ; it renewed the question whether the 
people would connect his singular appearance (as yet devoid of 
all marks of the Messiahship, in the sense of the popular expec- 
tation) directly with the Messianic time announced as so near 
at hand. They had already thought that they had discovered 
in his first sermon a divine authority, such as their learned 
scribes did not possess; he claimed and manifested, as the 
Son of man, an authority in the forgiveness of sins, without 
preist or sacrifice, such as belonged only to the Messianic 
period ; and he exercised an authority over the holiest and the 
central point of the Law, the Sabbath, such as the ordained 
hierarchy had never pretended to lay claim to. Yes, those ac- 
knowledged patterns of virtue, the popularly beloved Phari- 
sees, were openly disavowed by him ; and though he ventured 
to quarrel with the scribes who had come from Jerusalem, the 
people remained true to him. Whom, then, did the multitude 
think this great teacher to be, who dared to exalt himself above 
all their authorities and sacred usages ? 

To be sure, the multitude is blind, and we must not criticise 
their motives too severely when they are once filled with en- 
thusiasm. The disciples were also men of the people, and Mark 
does not weary in telling how dull and tardy of comprehension 
they were, and how oft Jesus had to correct them (Mark 6: 52; 
7:18; 8: 17-21). It is thus possible, though barely prob- 
able, that they had up to this time been consulting with the 
crowd as to what great prophet they should consider this Jesus 
to be, and that they in their helplessness had been inclined to 
believe in a resurrection of the Baptist and in a descent of 
Elias. But, strangely enough, the one thought that did not 
come to them was the one which, considering the preaching of 
John, would seem to be the most natural, viz., that he might be 
the Messiah, the Chosen of God ; and since he did not make this 
express statement, the idea remained concealed from their view. 
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Even this alternative is inadmissible. 

For Mark mentions repeatedly and emphatically (more so 
than the other evangelists) how the demoniacs addressed Jesus 
as the ‘* Holy One of God”’ (1 : 24), as the Messiah (1 : 34), and 
as the ‘‘ Son of God’”’ (3: 1135:7) - 

Here again we have a strange enigma. 

Modern criticism regards these unfortunates as victims of 
a frenzy, in whose strange phantasies is reflected the prevailing 
popular idea of their own condition, naturally also the notion 
of the signification of him on whom they call. Then, however, 
it is proven that he whom they address as the ruler of devils 
was looked upon as the Messiah by the people, exactly as they 
(the demoniacs) regarded him. But even if we give up this 
view of their disease, so much is certain: the multitude had 
heard these beings call him Messiah times almost without num- 
ber—beings whom it considered inspired by a higher although 
demoniacal intelligence, and whose view of the authority of 
Christ over devils was apparently confirmed by their own recov- 
ery. And yet the multitude and the disciples had never in their 
turn been led to regard him as the Messiah! Finally, near the 
snowy summits of Lebanon the eyes and Jips of the disciples are 
suddenly opened! Why just at thistime? Our critics praise 
this mental act of the disciples very highly, because ‘‘ they, 
contrary to all expectation and possibility, proclaim him King 
of Israel who began the government of the world as a fugi- 
tive and as the man of the ‘Crown of Thorns’ ’’ (see Keim). 
Like very much in the celebrated history of Jesus in which these 
words occur, the phrase, it must be confessed, is more finely 
turned than thoughtful ; for while Keim, in the section ‘‘ Jesus’ 
Flights,’’ has a great deal to say about these flights, not a syl- 
lable in regard to them is to be found in Mark, altogether aside 
from their historical improbability ; and Jesus had not yet be- 
gun to speak of the crown of thorns, for, as every one knows, it 
was not till somewhat later (Mark 8: 31) that he first spoke 
publicly of the sufferings he was to undergo. 

According to Mark, absolutely nothing had happened which 
could just at this instant have brought the thought of Christ’s 
Messiahship into the minds of the disciples. We are rather re- 
minded that but a short time previous the Pharisees (8 : 11), 
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who demanded a sign from heaven, had been dismissed with a 
very short answer. In fact, whoever had never previously had 
even the most indefinite thought of the Messiahship could not 
help learning from the tempting inquiry of the Pharisees what 
the real question in regard to Jesus was ; for these men wished 
to see whether he could establish his claim by one of those 
signs from heaven which the Old Testament prophecy so often 
mentions as the characteristics of the day of the Lord. And if 
before this the disciples had consciously rejected the thought 
of his Messiahship, it would seem that his manner of refusing 
every sign of the kind would be the clearest proof to them 
that he himself did not desire to hear any thing of these Mes- 
sianic aspirations. Nevertheless, they have scarcely reached 
Czsarea Philippi, on the way from Dalmanutha, when ‘they 
acknowledge him aloud and in contrast to the people as the 
Messiah. In any case we must console ourselves with the 
thought that this revolution remains absolutely unexplained 
and inexplicable in Mark, if we accept the modern interpreta- 
tion of the scene ; and we must cease praising the clear insight 
which is said to be afforded by Mark alone into the develop- 
ment of the life of Christ. 

It is remarkable that the first one who used our Mark’s 
Gospel as the groundwork of a history of Jesus’ life could by 
no means have understood it as our modern critics. At least 
the first evangelist is throughout not at all of the opinion that 
the disciples first came to the knowledge of Christ’s high office 
at Czsarea Philippi; but he makes them exclaim as early as 
chap. 14: 33: “‘ Of a truth, thou art the Son of God!’’ He 
does not seem to have given the people the same credit, al- 
though he has recorded that Jesus, in casting out devils, always 
gave the impression of Messianic power ; but he sees in it, ac- 
cording to the shape of the phrase at 12: 23, not so much a 
confirmation of a former faith, as rather a confusion on the 
part of their unbelief. From the context it seems that this 
was the unbelief which the inimical Pharisees had instilled into 
the minds of the people. But the first evangelist had not only 
Mark’s Gospel : he had also the old apostolic document with its 
rich store of sayings, in which occurred so much that must have 
led the multitude and the disciples to Christ’s claims to the 
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Messiahship. We will not quote the Sermon on the Mount, 
because toward the end of it, as it is in Matthew, later utteran- 
ces of Christ have probably been added, as in the commission 
of the disciples (Matt. 10) ; and because the fulfilling of the Law 
which constituted his righteousness, and the blessedness of the 
kingdom of heaven, might easily have been proclaimed by a 
prophet who was only a forerunner of the kingdom of God. 
But when Christ commands John, who begins to doubt His 
Messiahship, to look at the fulfilment of prophecy in His life 
(Is. 35 : 5 ; 61: 1), and admonishes the Baptist not to be offended 
in Him (Matt. 11 : 3-6), how can we well imagine the disciples 
as standing by and yet having no idea of His Messiahship ? 
And as, before the masses, he declares John to be more than a 
prophet, because with him the time of the Law and the Proph- 
ets had come to an end, and the fulfilment of prophecy had 
begun in the forerunner of the Messiah (Matt. 11 : 13, ff.) whom 
could the people consider 42m to be, that bore witness to the 
forerunner that the same was the promised Elias? If he de- 
clared ‘that the least in the kingdom of heaven was greater than 
the greatest born of woman, so long as the latter doubted 
whether he was the expected deliverer (Matt. 11 : 11), then the 
kingdom of heaven must certainly have come; and in whom 
else could it be than in the Messiah and his followers? And 
when he spoke of the children of wisdom, of whom the divine 
wisdom was justified which prescribed to the Baptist his ascetic 
life and to the Son of man his untrammelled intercourse with 
publicans and sinners (Matt. 11 : 18, f.); of the simple to whom 
the Father had revealed all things, giving to the Son, who alone 


knew him, the power to reveal the Father when he would (Matt. 


11: 26 f.}—whom could he mean by this but those who be- 
lieved him to be the Messiah, the Son whom the Father had 
sent to bring to completion the whole plan of salvation? When 
he said that he was greater thanthe temple (Matt. 12 : 6), and 
greater than Jonas or Solomon (ver. 41, ff.), what were his hear- 
ers to think of such words? Had there ever been a prophet 
who ventured to say such things of himself? And who could 
be greater than a prophet but the promised of the prophets? 
When Jesus proved, by driving out the devils, that the king- 
dom of God was come, and immediately thereafter spoke of the 
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stronger man who had come to bind the strong (ver. 28, ff.), 
were the-people and the disciples to imagine a kingdom without 
its Lord, and to consider the conqueror of Satan as any other 
than the promised Messiah ? 

When he declared: the disciples blessed, because they had 
seen what the prophets and righteous had in vain desired to see 
(Matt. 13: 17), what must they have thought of this beatifica- 
tion if they had as yet had no idea of his Messiahship ? 

It cannot be denied that.all these passages belong to the 
best authenticated portions of the life of Jesus, since they are all 
taken from the oldest authority used by the first and third 
evangelists, and which, according to credible tradition, can only 
be traced back to the collection of sayings or apothegms of the 
Apostle Matthew. To my knowledge, it is not denied that all 
these declarations are of an earlier date than the scene at Czes- 
area Philippi. What is to be said, however, of a criticism, 
which, notwithstanding this, ventures to maintain on the 
strength of one passage in Mark that the people at large had 
not yet thought of the Messiahship of Jesus, and the disciples 
not until after Czsarea Philippi; and which, with this rash- 
est of hypothesis as a basis, brands the fourth Gospel as a 
lie in a place where there is the least real chance for cavilling ? 

But we have in this oldest document not only mediate but 
algo immediate testimony, that matters were not as this criti- 
cism maintains. It is, to be sure, still questioned by some 
whether this document really contained pieces of true narrative; 
and yet many of the most important of its sayings could not be 
communicated without relating, though perhaps meagrely, the 
occurrences which prompted them. Among these belongs un- 
doubtedly the history of the two blind men (Matt. 9 : 27-31),' 
which the first evangelist has woven into the grand picture he 
gives of Christ’s activity in healing, but which we have no rea- 
son for placing at a later time. These two blind men, of whom 
this document tells us, to whom Jesus had spoken the word 
promising to faith the certain fulfilment of its requests (Matt. 
Q : 29)—these address him as the Son of David and as the Lord, 
the latter of which titles suffices to show that the first was 


! Weiss, ‘‘ Das Matthaeusevangelium,’’ Halle, 1876, p. 253. 
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meant as no mere genealogical compliment, but as an appeal to 
that Son of David who was called to be the King of Israel. 

Holtzmann, who belongs to the one-sided friends of Mark, 
declares, against all analogy, that the story is a pure literary 
fabrication of the first evangelist ;* but why? Ostensibly be- 
cause the invocation as the Son of David does not fit into the 
period before Mark 8 : 22-26—that is in reality ; because this 
narrative is a convincing testimony against the modern interpre- 
tation of the account given by Mark. 

How Keim, who builds the same theory from his highly- 
praised Matthew source, regards this account, I cannot discern, 
but he will naturally condemn it as a later addition, like the 
passage chap. 14: 23 ;’ but even if it belong exclusively to the 
first evangelist, it is a new sign how very foreign to his mind 
was the modern conception of Peter’s confession. 

There isa still more important account, concerning which 
the most zealous defenders of the entire originality of the Gos- 
pel by Mark are obliged to admit that it is preserved by Mat- 
thew in the more original form.’ 

They explain this by the help of the ingenious hypothesis 
(already often proven untenable) of a still earlier Mark Gospel, 
which is on the whole most purely preserved in Mark, except 
in isolated cases like the present ; we shall rather see here a 
proof that this account, with its very important teachings, was 
also in the afore-mentioned oldest source, that it was known to 
Mark, and is here reproduced in his free manner.‘ 

We mean the history of the Canaanitish woman (Matt. 15 : 
21-28). Since the time and place of this event may be definitely 
settled, and it in any case precedes that at Czsarea Philippi, it 
is very significant that here the woman calls Jesus Lord and Son 
of David, while Mark intentionally or unintentionally omits it. 
The most striking thing is that it is a heathen woman who ad- 
dresses him in this manner, and that she comes from beyond 
the borders of the Holy Land. That this Jesus was the prom- 
ised member of the house of David, who should erect the 


! Holtzmann, ‘‘ Die Synoptischen Evangelien,’’ Leipzig, 1863, p. 182. 

* Keim, ‘‘ Geschichte Jesu von Nazara,”’ Ziirich, 1871, vol. ii., p. 518, note 2. 
* Holtzmann, wf supra, p. 85. 

* See proofs in Weiss, ‘‘ Das Matthaeusevangelium,”’ Halle, 1876, p. 254, ff. 
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throne of his fathers, and lead-his people to the highest pitch 
of fortune, must therefore have been so universally in the 
mouth of all Israel, that even over in the land of the heathen 
he was known only by this name, and that he was reverently 
greeted as Lord when his help was invoked. But notwithstand- 
ing that it is such a well-known fact it has remained hidden 
from the disciples. Whoever can satisfy himself with this the- 
ory may do so, but it must not be said that the sources of our 
narrative necessitate its acceptance. In opposition to the mod- 
ern conception of Peter’s confession stands not only John, 
whose testimony is by many considered unsuitable (and that 
for other than historical reasons); but Mark himself in his 
entire account, the first evangelist, and his oldest source all 
contradict it, They all bear indirect witness, and direct witness 
of the most manifold nature, that the people and the disciples 
had from the beginning looked upon Jesus as the Messiah, of 
course in the above-mentioned sense, that the day at Czsarea 
Philippi was not the date of the birth of this faith in him as 
the Messiah. 

With this, however, all the enigmas of our narrative are by 
no means solved. It is not easy to understand why Jesus, if 
the people had from the beginning addressed him as the Mes- 
siah, should now suddenly ask whom the multitude thought him 
to be ; why the answer of the disciples, among all the different 
opinions, should omit just this one ; why the confession of Peter 
was made so peculiarly conspicuous ; and why the disciples were 
forbidden to spread an opinion which had been familiar for so 
long a time. 

In order to remove these difficulties, the only course possible 
is to look around us in the Gospels, to see whether we have not, 
somewhere, more exact information regarding this incident. It 
is in vain that we look for such in Luke ; fora glance at the 
parallel passage (Luke g : 18, ff.) shows that it is simply a restate- 
ment of the scene in Mark, with the peculiarity that the writer 
thought it necessary to mention expressly how Jesus prepared 
himself by prayer for the important occurrences with his dis- 
ciples which were soon to follow. 

The only hope, then, is the first evangelist, of whom we 
know that he sometimes, in his reproduction of Mark, went 
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back to this oldest source, so much mentioned. Although 
Keim, whose predilection for Matthew has been more highly 
praised than his interpretation warrants, considers his account 
in this case as altogether the most original, yet this is apparent- 
ly not the case. It seems, rather, susceptible of very easy proof 
that the narrative is often dependent on that of Mark. One 
needs only to observe the literal agreement of both texts, and 
in case of a deviation, to ask on which side the difference is the 
more easily explained. Let us make an experiment. At the 
opening of the narrative we notice the peculiarly careful, ex- 
planatory manner of Mark. Since Jesus, according to him, had 
just been in Bethsaida, he expressly says that he went out from 
there (8 : 22); since, in what follows, the disciples come especi- 
ally into consideration, he does not fail to mention that Jesus 
was in company with them, while they are not named at all in 
the previous incident (8 : 22-26), and may possibly have been 


absent ; since Jesus inquires about the opinion of the multitude, ~ 


the author remarks that they had come into the towns of Czs- 
area Philippi, where they had naturally had good opportunity 
to hear what the people said ; and since the whole conversation 
was evidently of a familiar character, he does not fail to make 
prominent that it took place upon the way, where Jesus was 
again alone with his disciples (Mark 8 : 27). It is somewhat differ- 
ent with the first evangelist, who has omitted the healing of the 
blind men at Bethsaida, because he had already given one such 
example (Matt 9 : 27-31) from another source, and therefore 
connects this conversation immediately with that indefinitely 
located talk with the disciples (Matt. 16: 5-12), with whom he 
is alone on the highway. For this reason all such details were 
superfluous, and he simply says that Jesus questioned his dis- 
ciples as they came into the region of Cxsarea Philippi (ra pepn 
as in 2: 22; 15:21), an expression common enough to 
the evangelist, and which in itself explains the more difficult 
tas xw@pas Ka:oapias (Matt. 16: 13). Then he adds Jeremiah 
to the list of the prophets with whom the appearance of Jesus 
was connected, calls Peter by his fuli name, adds to the plain 
““ Thou art the Christ’’ the more solemn ‘‘ The Son of the liv- 
ing God ?’”’ and, what is surprising, throws light upon an ex- 
pression in Mark, by saying that Jesus commanded the disci- 
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ples to tell no man that he was Jesus, the Christ (comp. Mark 
8: 30 with Matt. 16: 20). If now the text of the first Gospel 
seem to bea pure transcription of the text of Mark, it must be 
the more surprising that a blessing and promise to Peter should 
have been interpreted in it, of which Mark knows nothing 
(Matt. 16: 17-19). 

Critics like Holtzmann* and Wittichen’ explain this very 
simply as an addition by the first evangelist ; but even Schen- 
kel* and Weizsaecker* seek its origin in the collection of the 
sayings of Christ above-mentioned. 

In fact it requires but a glance at the surprising relation- 
ship between Matt. 16: 17, and 11: 25, which is discussed be- 
low, in order to reach the conviction that this beatification 
comes from the same source as the thanksgiving, especially as 
the same form of beatification occurs frequently in this docu- 
ment. In addition, there isthe denomination of Simon as Bar- 
jona, which without doubt indicates the Aramaic foundation 
of the authority, as well as an acquaintance with Peter’s gene- 
alogy, of which the first Gospel relates nothing. The play on 
words also between the surname of Simon and the title ‘‘ Rock”’ 
only loses its ever-lingering incongruousness when we go back 
to the Aramaic groundwork, where both were Nd7.*° It would 
take us too far to enter into the question more fully, that as 
the evangelist has at 16: I9, in anticipation, connected another 
saying (Matt. 18: 18) from the same source with the promise 
to Peter, so likewise here we have most evidently a recast of a 
written original. If this beatification were inthe old document, 
then the confession of Peter must have been there also ; and if 
in the introduction to it, as is highly probable, the popular 
opinions are only mentioned by way of summing up, as they ap- 
pear in Mark 6: 14, 15, then there may be preserved in Matt. 
16: 13 an accurate record of Christ’s question as it is in the 
oldest source, ‘‘ Who do you say that the Son of Man is?’’ For 
this is certainly the only deviation in the first Gospel for which 
the text of Mark will serve as an explanation. There has been 


1 Holtzmann, ué supra, p. 193. 
3 Schenkel, u¢ supra, p. 148. 

* Weizsaecker, ‘‘ Evangeliengeschichte,’’ p. 471. 

° — ‘* Das Matthaeusevangelium,’’ Halle, 1876, p. 393, note 1. 


* Wittichen, ut supra, p. 193. 
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endless questioning why Mark, who must have heard from 
Peter’s own lips of the beatification and the promise, and ac- 
cording to our hypothesis was also acquainted with this docu- 
ment in which they were preserved, should have omitted them 
from his account. Such inquiries are not to be answered by 
unnatural theories, however ingenious they may be; but can 
only be solved by a clear insight into the composition of the 
Gospel, presupposing that one hypothesis utterly destructive of 
all clear understanding of the Gospels has at last been aban- 
doned, namely, that each author wished to write all he knew; 
for in reality each chose only that which was important for his 
special purpose. 

An analysis of Mark shows most certainly that for him the 
great significance of the piece, which opens a new main section, 
was not so much in the confession of Peter as in the announce- 
ment of sufferings which follows, and which indicates in its 
threefold repetition (Mark 8 : 31; 9: 31; 10: 33, f., 45) the main 
divisions and the close of this section. The confession of Peter 
forms rather the introduction to the first picture of Christ’s 
sufferings ; and this, again, seems to show that Mark did not 
attribute to it the pregnant signification which modern critics 
have given it. There was therefore no occasion for him to cone 
sider more in detail the words which Jesus further spoke at this 
time. The case must have been very different in the original doc- 
ument, where the confession of Peter formed the introduction to 
the following promise, which was in all time to come to be of 
such fundamental importance; and a beatification joins the 
two, which offers us entirely new conclusions in regard to the 
signification of that confession. At first these seem to increase 
the difficulties of our task. For in the proportion in which 
this beatification lays the main stress upon the confession, the 
more necessary that interpretation of the latter seems, accord- 
ing to which it was really the expression of a knowledge that 
had just come to the disciples. Jesus confirms the blessedness 
of Peter by pointing to the origin of the declaration just made 
by him. Just as, in chap. 11 : 25, he speaks of the divine reve- 
lation by which that had been revealed to the simple which had 
been hidden from the wise and prudent, so here he traces Peter’s 
knowledge back to a divine revelation. Of course this, like 11 : 27, 
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is to be conceived as brought about by the personal witness of 
Jesus in word and deed, but in both cases Jesus presupposes that 
without a work of divine grace which shall make this mediation 
successful, it is impossible to come to a saving knowledge. 
Just at this point it must seem doubtful whether we have here 
a knowledge of the Messiahship of Christ, in the sense in which 
we saw above, that such a knowledge formed the necessary as- 
sumption for the enthusiasm concerning Christ and for the dis- 
ciples’ attachment to him. 

For as certainly as the belief that he was the promised one 
and the hope in the consummation which he should accomplish” 
were the prerequisites for understanding his appearance, just 
so certainly did the latter depend essentially upon the proper 
conception of the manner in which he intended to bring about 
this consummation and to found the kingdom of God. How- 
very little the people as a whole were inclined to do this, Jesus 
himself declares most plainly in his words (chap. 11 ; 12-19), 
and in his lamentation (Matt. 11 : 20-24) over the hard-heart- 
edness of the cities in which he had performed such mighty 


works. But here the question is certainly about a saving knowl- . 


edge, for only on account of such can Peter be pronounced 
blessed ; and therefore it is a knowledge which comprehends in 
itself a perception of the manner in which Jesus was to accom- 
plish the fulfilment of promise, and which was so contradictory 
to natural expectation. As a necessary cons@quence it follows 
that the disciples as well as the multitude may have had much 
earlier a knowledge of his Messiahship which was of an entirely 
different kind, because it did not spring from divine revelation. 

But we are not obliged to make this conjecture ; it is ex- 
pressed as clearly as possible in the beatification, since Jesus 
draws a contrast. between the divine revelation on account of 
which he pronounces Peter blessed, and that revelation which 


is given through flesh and blood. The present belief of Peter . 


is not contrasted with a former unbelief, but his belief resting 
on divine revelation is compared with that which rests only on 
human mediation. According to an idiom of language carried 
over from the Old into the New Testament, “‘ flesh’’ or ‘* flesh 
and blood’’ denominates man in his natural state of being, as 
this is determined by his material bodily nature in opposition 
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to the purely spiritual being of God. For just. this reason the 
expression can never be a mere circumlocution for man, as if it 
were meant that other men had not revealed it unto him; 
this remark would have been as unnecessary after verse 14 as 
it would here have been in itself meaningless. It is, on the 
contrary, used where it is desired to indicate human being as 
such, and not the concrete individual. 

Now there are only two methods by which a cognition like 
the one predicated of Peter can be communicated in a natural, 
human way: either by transmission from others, upon whose 
authority we accept it ; or by personal experience, z.¢., by men- 
tal impressions which call forth in us certain representations 
or cause usto form certain opinions. But it isevident that the 
original faith which the disciples and the multitude had in a Mes- 
siah was communicated in both ways. On the one hand, it 
rested on the authority of the prophet John, who had pointed 
forward to the Messiah that was to follow him ; indeed he had, 
according to the Apostle John, personally designated Jesus as 
this one. On the other hand, it rested on the impression of 
divine energy and unlimited miraculous assistance which the 
people constantly received from his words and works, and 
which even led them to hope for the very highest things from 
him. In this sense, ‘‘ flesh and blood’’ alone had at first re- 
vealed to the disciples, no less than to the multitude, that Jesus 
was the Messiah. It is a mistake when Neander’ refers the 
praise of Peter’s faith, in the beatification, to a more advanced 
conception of the person of Christ ; or when Schenkel* thinks 
that Peter had overcome, in this moment, his false expectations 
in regard to the Messiah. For even in the more solemn form 
of the confession in Matt. 16: 16, whose originality, after 
what has been seen, cannot be admitted, there is no trace of 
such an advanced view of Christ, unless the meaning of later 
apostolic teaching be arbitrarily forced upon the words. And 
aside from the very imperfect conception of the false Messianic 
expectations in which Schenkel, from his manner of thought, 
includes these hopes which seem-well authorized by the state- 
ments of Old Testament prophecy, we have as testimony against 


* Neander, ‘‘ Leben Jesu,”’ p. 228. * Schenkel, ut supra, p. 147. 
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his theory the entire later history, and especially that which im- 
mediately follows (16: 22), where we see how Peter attempted 
to hold Jesus back from the way to the Cross, It is not any 
new meaning in Peter’s faith, but a new origin, that Jesus 
praises. The knowledge of his Messiahship declared by Peter 
is no longer one obtained from human authority or mental im- 
pressions, but it has a basis in divine revelation. The personal tes- 
timony of the word and work of Jesus must have made an impres- 
sion on him that was no longer of a sensuous nature; but it had 
moved him most deeply, and produced an effect in him that can 
only be accomplished through the agency of divine grace. The 
faith thus received is, from its nature, as firm and unconquer- 
able as the human faith is wavering and feeble. But this pecu- 
liarity is not made prominent immediately. 

It seems really as if we had merely exchanged one enigma for 
another. In what does Jesus discover that the faith Peter has 
is of just this origin? It might seem easy to infer the answer 
from the fact that Peter acknowledged him to be the Messiah 
at a time when the multitude does not recognize him as such 
(Matt. 16: 14). But this can have only one meaning if the 
multitude had formerly acknowledged him, but had now given 
up this belief ; if they, like the Baptist in prison, had begun to 
question whether it were really he that should come, or if they, 
because offended in him and in the manner of his work, had 
decided that they must wait for another, and consider this one 
asa simple forerunner. In this way a careful consideration of 
Peter’s confession as the oldest document furnished it leads us 
to conclude that it is not to be understood in the sense that the 
people had xot yet believed, but rather that they xo longer con- 
sidered him to be the Messiah. It is worthy of notice that the 
first evangelist seems to have inferred this from the description 
of the scene as given to him ; at least, this supposition explains 
most easily why he, in an earlier passage, has omitted the opin- 
ions of the people, which Mark (6: 14, 15) recounts, and only 
speaks of Herod Antipas (Matt. 14: 12). We seek in vain in 
Mark and Matthew for any. hint as to what may have been the 
cause of this falling away from the belief in Christ. But the 
manner in which Jesus gradually retired from his customary 
activity among the people after the feeding of the multitude 
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proves that something of the kind must have happened ; that in 
the background of this scene significant events must have had a 
place, which made the scene possible, since they changed the 
relation of the people to Jesus, and hence of Jesus to the peo- 
ple. He undertook long journeys to the farthest borders of 
Galilee and even beyond, which removed him entirely from the 
former scene of his career; but it was not in order to begin 
work in a new field, as will be seen in Mark 7: 24. Wherever, 
nevertheless, a request for help moves him to his former activ- 
ity, he commands that it be kept perfectly silent in order not to 
encourage further clainis on his healing power (Mark 7: 36; 
8 : 26) ; and when he passes through Galilee for the last time, it is 
expressly said that ‘‘ he would not that any man should know 
it’’ (9: 30). Not until he turned toward the south of the coun- 
try do we hear that.he resumed again his accustomed work as 
a teacher (10: 1). 

What it was that induced Jesus to make this change in his 
demeanor is not told us in our Synoptic Gospels. We have seen 
above that the flight of Jesus, about which Keim relates so 
much, is a vain invention of a criticism which, because it will 
not seek an explanation in the right place, is obliged to fabri- 
cate one for itself in regard to which our authorities know 
nothing. In the kingdom of Herod Antipas, Jesus was perfectly 
safe ; for we know that this king, tormented by his conscience 
on account of the murder of John, did not think of attacking 
Him whom he considered the risen Baptist (Mark 6: 16), and 
who had really done nothing to endanger the monarch’s crown. 
But when Jesus was warned (Luke 13 : 31) of Herod’s alleged 
murderous plans, we see from His answer that He penetrated 
the cunning of the ‘‘ fox,’’ Herod, who by such apparently 
well-meant warnings would gladly have removed from his realm 
such an unpleasant person ; for he feared Jesus more than the 
latter him, and well knew that if Jesus turned His steps south- 
ward he would fall into the hands of those who were really His 
deadly enemies. 

The reasons for this change in the relation of Christ to the 
people must have been more internal and weighty than any nom- 
inal persecutions in Galilee. A hint at them is preserved in the 
description of the scene in the oldest source, which hint cannot. 
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be prized too highly. After the beautification of Peter, fol- 
lows, as is known, the promise to him in which Jesus is to build 
his church upon this ‘‘ Rock’’ (Matt. 16: 18). It is known that 
in this saying the word éxxAnoia occurs for the first time, and it 
occurs only once more in this document (Matt. 18:17). It is 
certainly not accidental (and much more importance should 
have been attached to it) that Jesus speaks of his church now 
for the first time, and after this but very little. Some have 
been of the opinion that the word was brought over from the 
later apostolic writings into the words of Jesus ; but they have 
overlooked the fact that in chap. 18:17 a united locally lim- 
ited fellowship of the followers of Christ is presupposed, and 
that this expression can therefore not have been formed at a 
time when there was a multiplicity of single congregations of 
which the collective éxxAnoia consisted, and that in the apostolic 
language the technical expression is not éxxAnoia xpiorod, but, 
with unimportant exceptions, éxxAyoia Seod. The reason why 
Christ did not use this expression is very evident. There was 
already an éxxAnoia Seovd; for the congregation of Israel, which 
was united by descent from the fathers, and marked by the seal of 
the circumcision, was really py np: To this house of Is- 
rael Jesus considered himself sent (Matt. 15 : 24); for the king- 
dom of God which he announced was nothing but the consum- 
mation of the theocracy which had existed in Israel from the 
beginning, and should, according to promise, realize its highest 
ideal in the time of the Messiah. He worked among his peo- 
ple as such, and never seems to have entertained the thought 
of uniting his followers into an exclusive fellowship, separated 
from the masses. 

When we now, at Czsarea Philippi, hear him speaking of 
the erection of an &xxAnoia, which should belong to him as the 
Messiah, in the midst of the great congregation of Israel, does 
it not indicate a change in his relation to the people as such ? 
It is no longer the multitude itself in which he hopes to realize 
the kingdom of God ; he must be content to begin this realiza- 
tion in much narrower fellowship. True, as long as he is on 
the earth he does not take the step which means, for the time 
at least, the abandonment of the hope of gaining all his people. 
But the gradual retreat from popular activity prepares the way 
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for it, and he leaves to Peter the task of completing the work 
when the hour is come. He himself did nothing* toward it, 
and, therefore very little is said of this ¢xxAnoia ; the greatest 
sorrow of his life, his grief over the multitude who denied him, 
lay in the thought about the founding of this separate congre- 
gation in Israel. At the last Passover in Jerusalem he made 
the most earnest efforts for his people as such, and not until 
they had delivered him into the hands of the heathen, until the 
great sign of Jonah was given, which proved him to be the 
Messiah exalted to the right hand of God—not till then did 
Peter understand his sign, and bring together, through baptism 
in Christ’s name, the followers of Jesus into the éxxAnoia ypr- 
orov. This movement was in the .mind of our Saviour as he 
spoke the promise ; and as he mentions a church belonging to 
the Messiah, he discriminates between it and the mass of the 
people who do not belong to him, because they will not rec- 
ognize and accept him as the one who he really is. 

So also is there in the beatification an indication that we 
are standing at a point where this relation of the people to 
him had taken a decisive character. But this is inconceivable, 
if the people had as yet had no idea that he was the Messiah ; 
for otherwise he would have but needed to announce himself 
plainly and unequivocally as the promised one. It presupposes 
that the people had ‘given up the former hopes that they had 
placed in him. We find ourselves again before the question : 
What had happened to lead to this decision ? 

In vain we look for the answer in Mark, who was not an 
eye-witness and could have no personal knowledge of the prac- 
tical connection and historical development of the course of 
Christ’s life. Just as fruitless is a search among the fragments 
of the oldest document as they appear in the first and third 
Gospels, and we should indeed seek in vain even if we had this 
source in its complete form ; for according to the oldest infor- 
mation in regard to its constitution, it was not a connected 
pragmatical narrative, but only a collection of the sayings of 
Christ, with or without historical introduction. We can, there- 
fore, only hope to find it in the fourth Gospel, which originated 
with one of the apostles. Modern criticism will not allow this 
to be genuine, and hence has no answer for our question. It 
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attacks this narrative by giving a false interpretation to the 
day at Cesarea Philippi, growing out of a distortion of the 
most important relations on which any understanding of the life 
of Christ depends. We have shown that it is a mistake, and 
that the narrative by John agrees with all that is historically 
probable according to the synoptic records. We will go a step 
further. We shall show that this Gospel, here as in many other 
places, not only does not contradict the synoptic account when 
considered in a truly critical manner, but that it alone gives 
us the key for solving many of the important questions 
about the inner connection of the life of Christ to which the 
synoptic accounts give rise, but which they alone cannot solve 
on account of their aphoristic character. But does the fourth 
Gospel know any thing at all about the scene at Caesarea Phil- 
ippi? We believe we are able to answer in the affirmative with 
the fullest confidence. 

There is in John (6: 68, 69) just as solemn a confession by 
Peter, and called forth also by Jesus himself, as we find in Mat- 
thew or Mark. And can any one seriously think that such an 
event could be repeated in the life of Christ without losing all 
its significance ? Is it really at all probable that both our series 
of accounts should separate exactly into these duplicates, so 
that each knows of but one scene and is silent in regard to the 
other? Of course, if there is any one whose idea of the credi- 
bility of the Gospels demands that they should everywhere give 
us stenographic reports of the conversations of Christ with the 
disciples, we must beg him not to follow us any further in the 
path of our investigation. For him there is only one way left 
—that of the old harmonists, who tried to join together all the 
gospel narratives, so that each deviation of the Gospels, in a 
single feature of the story or in a single saying of Jesus, was 

proof of a difference in the incident or saying. 
' According to this, the mother-in-law of Peter must have 
been healed three times from fever, and thus have had at least 
two relapses—which certainly, as Bengel remarked, was not in 
““majorem gloriam’’ of the healing power of Christ, or. we 
must impute to the greatest being who ever walked the earth a 
surprising mental poverty which caused him to repeat the same 
striking remark four or five times (often with almost literal 
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identity), and to use whole series of sentences and figures at 
least twice. 

A scientific knowledge of the life of Christ is not to be arrived 
at in that way ; negative criticism may be condemned for its 
unbelief, but will not be refuted. Let us attempt, therefore, to 
defend the credibility of our Gospels upon a somewhat different 
hypothesis—upon the very natural one, that, as the three older 
evangelists each drew up a picture of the life of Christ from 
oral communication and written memoranda (each having from 
some peculiarity a special worth, none, however, giving a com- 
plete representation), so the fourth evangelist has given us a 
view drawn from his recollections which extended back half a 
century, perhaps more. He has given us such a representation 
as corresponded to his guiding historical idea, and to the need 
of his time; but it makes and can make less claim than the 
others to completeness and literal exactness. 

It is remarkable that the old copyists did not question 
whether this scene was the same as the one narrated by Mark 


and Matthew. If they had, they would not have remodelled ° 


Peter’s confession into conformity with Matt. 16: 16. In fact, 
it reads as follows in our oldest codices : We have believed and are 
assured that thou art the Holy One of God, or more accurately, 
the one consecrated by God to the highest, z.¢., the Messianic, 
calling. Mark 1: 24 tells us that the Holy One of God is none 
other than the Anointed, the Messiah. 

Or shall we hesitate because Peter (John 6 : 68) seems to have 
given an express reason for this his confession? But it is en- 
tirely conceivable that the oldest account simply mentioned the 
fact that Peter confessed Jesus as the Messiah, while John tells 
us something of what led him to this step. 

Or ought he to have added no word at all in regard to what 
was going on in his soul? We have heard in the beatification 
in the oldest source that Jesus characterized the confession as 
one that did not rest upon human authority or mental impres- 
sions, but upon the fact that the Spirit of God in the personal 
testimony of Jesus Christ, by word and deed, had touched his 
innermost soul, and left these ineffaceable impressions. Can 
this fact be more clearly expressed than in the words of Peter : 
** Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
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life’? It may be that John put into the riper form of his rich 
and profound knowledge of salvation what Peter at that time 
could only stammer forth under the influence of the deepest 
emotion. But it cannot be disputed that a new and higher life 
had come to the disciples in their association with their Lord 
and Master, that they could no more forsake him since they had 
found the fountain of the highest spiritual good. And however 
much may for the present be lacking in the fulfilment of all 
their hopes and expectations, he and no other can be the ful- 
filler of the many hopes of Israel. 

This certainty could only be of divine origin ; and if origi- 
nally in the oldest. source Jesus said, ‘‘ Flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven,”’ 
it sounds very much like an echo of this beatification when 
John, immediately before this scene, refers to a saying of 
Christ, the occasion of which he does not give, but which he 
thus expresses : Noman can come to me except it be given him 
of my Father (John 6:65). That the beatification itself is 
lacking, is not more surprising than its absence from Mark’s 
Gospel. 

‘*To whom shall we go?’’ These words stand 4n close con- 
nection with the question which Jesus directed to the twelve : 
‘** Will ye also go away ?’’ And this question is explained by 
the remark of the evangelist : ‘‘ From that time many of the 
disciples went back and walked no more with him.’’ (John 
6: 66). If any one wishes to cavil about words, it may be said : 
But this is something altogether different from the introduction 
by Mark. Is John to be understood thus literally? How are 
we to understand that one day Jesus sees all his followers turn 
away, and that from this time they were no longer attached to 
him? How is Jesus to refer to this fact, which could only 
reveal and confirm itself gradually, as toa phenomenon suddenly 
visible, and then join a question to it? It is the well-known 
method of an author who does not desire to give the details, 
but simply the important crises, of a story, to jqin the parts 
together as they appear in retrospect, where things really 
separated approach one another, just as the intervals of space 
vanish in perspective. In reality it must have been in the mind 
of John that from a certain point of time on the followers of 
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Jesus—and these are, according to John, all who saw in him the 
intended Messiah ; in fact, the great mass of the people—or a 
very large majority of them, gave up their hope and did not 
seek him out as aforetime. When now, in the immediate circle 
near Christ, the conversation came upon this question, in 
what form could it really happen other than as Mark reports it ? 
For a long time the Twelve have been cognizant of this revolu- 
tion in the popular opinion ; and when Jesus asks them what 
the people think of him, they tell him that rumor makes him 
some great prophet, perhaps a forerunner of the Messiah, but 
no longer the Messiah. And when he wishes to test whether 
they have also been led to doubt him, how can this be done 
in reality other than by means of the question : But who say ye 
that I, who call myself the Son of man, am? Thus we should 
have a new confirmation of our interpretation of the scene at 
Cesarea Philippi. For it cannot be thought that Peter here 
for the first time confesses Christ as the Messiah ; and that the 
multitude does not any longer consider him such, is the hy- 
pothesis from which this scene according to John receives its 
peculiarity. But some will say time and place are in this 
incident tooNMifferent ; and even so keen a critic as Keim tells 
us that John has transferred the scene at Czsarea Philippi to 
the region of Capernaum.' Where does he read that ? 

I find, it is true (John 6: §9), that part of what immediately 
precedes occurred in the synagogue at Capernaum ; but for 
some things no scenery is given (John 6: 60-64), and verse 66 
‘evidently has no special location ; but the narrative describes 
the final issue of the events depicted in the chapter by the 
evangelist, who very evidently (John 6 : 68, f.), has the confession 
of Peter at Czsarea Philippi in his mind. Just as certainly as 
in verse 66 he did not think of an instantaneous desertion on 
the part of the followers of Christ, just so certainly ought we 
not to infer from verse 59 that he changed the scene to the 
neighborhood of Capernaum. In regard to the time of 
Peter’s confession, the writer tells us absolutely nothing: 
only it seems clear that it could not have occurred in imme- 
diate temporal connection with the events already described in 


1 Keim, ‘‘ Geschichte Jesu von Nazara,’’ Ziirich, 1871, vol. ii., p. 546. 
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the chapter ; because, as we saw, a certain interval of time was 
necessary before the succession of events here depicted could 
have. been possible. 

True, there must have existed a connection, in time more or 
less remote, between the feeding of the multitude, which John 
narrates at the opening of the chapter, and the transactions 
that follow ; for John very plainly connects the desertion of 
the disciples in a causative manner with it. But does the ac- 
count in Mark contradict this? What is there, then, in Mark 
between the feeding of the multitude (8: 1-9), and the scene 
at Czesarea Philippi (8 : 27, ff.)? Aside from the healing of 
the blind man, which took place on the way thither, only the 
demanding of a sign from heaven at Dalmanutha (8 : 10-13), 
and a conversation concerning the leaven of the Pharisees, 
about which Jesus warns the disciples (verses 14-21). It would 
seem that this did not indicate any very great interval of time. 
And do we not find in John’s narrative, between the feeding of 
the multitude and our scene, a demand for a sign (John 6 : 30), 
and a conversation about the bread of life (6 : 35), which looks 
very like the reverse side of Christ’s admonition in respect of 
the leaven of the Pharisees? It does not here concern us to 
inquire more exactly how these two parallel passages are related 
to each other, and it is also peculiarly difficult ; for in this de- 
scription John reminds us most vividly of those pictures in which 
various events separated in time are brought together into one 
scene, because they are internally and essentially connected. 
For our purpose it is sufficient to show that if, according to John, 
a close relation exists between the events after the feeding of the 
multitude and the revolution in the minds of the people which 
is evident in the scene at Czsarea Philippi, this representation 
is not contradicted by Mark. But some one will say again, in 
one case five thousand were fed (John 6 : 10) and in the other 
only four thousand (Mark 8 : 1), and that we are not dealing 
with the same incidents. We have come to another of those 
questions where we must decide whether we are to contend for 
the ways of the old harmonists, and maintain the literal exact- 
ness of our gospel accounts, or whether we shall conclude to 
take such a view of their credibility as will allow a really his- 
torical delineation of the life of Christ. The question is: 
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Were there really two instances of miraculous feeding, both 
on the eastern shore of Gennesareth, both taking place in 
the same way, even to the point that the disciples who have 
already witnessed one show exactly the same perplexity and con- 
fusion as on the first occasion, both narrated in almost the same 
words, until we reach the statement concerning the fragments re- 
maining? To be sure, at one time the number is placed at five 
thousand, and again at fourthousand. Asif any one had counted 
them, and as if the estimate might not be a mere approximation, 
which might as easily be in error on one sideason the other! As 
if it were not a more striking difference when Mark counts all 
who had eaten (Mark 6: 44; 8:9), and the first evangelist 
asserts both times in the parallel passages that there were just 
the same number, without counting women and children, 
Again, there were at one time five loaves and two small fishes, 
at the other seven loaves and. a few fishes; and once each of 
the disciples filled his basket with fragments, while on the 
second occasion there are as many baskets full of fragments as 
there were loaves. Now, are not these deviations such as arise 
in our accounts wherever a like incident is narrated, even such as 
occur in all gospel reports of the same event? Is there a more 
simple explanation than that we have here two different accounts 
of the same event? There are even different expressions for the 
baskets in each of them. Nothing is easier than to show how 
two narratives may have arisen. We have seen that Mark was 
acquainted with that oldest source, in which, though it was 
mainly a collection of Christ’s words, this story must have had 
a place ; astory, according to which the almost ironical words of 
Christ to his disciples, who were concerned about satisfying the 
multitude (Matt. 14: 16: give ye them to eat), were literally 
fulfilled in so wonderful a manner (14:-I9: and he gave the 
loaves to the disciples and the disciples to the multitude). But 
the manner in which Mark heard this related by Peter deviated 
in many details from the way in which Matthew narrated it, 
Since he had no reason to give either of the versions the 
preference, he accepted both, and concluded that his two 
authorities might have meant two very different events. And 
yet both records come ever and anon together in his descrip- 
tion, as I have very carefully shown in my Gospel of Mark. 
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And if we look at the whole context, it becomes clearer that it 
is a duplicate which lies before us. 

Both times after the feeding they go in a ship out on the 
lake: in the first instance they start for Bethsaida (Mark 6: 45), 
in the second they arrive there (Mark 8: 22). Both times 
an attack from the Pharisees follows, to which a conversation 
with the disciples is added. Then comes in each case a long 
journey such as Jesus had not yet undertaken, and finally the 
counterparts—the healing of the mute and of the blind man. It 
must be acknowledged that events do not group themselves so 
symmetrically in real life. But it is very natural that analo- 
gous events should become joined to the two incidents which 
have become such from two varying reports; for tradition 
had fixed certain main features in the succeeding period 
of time which were connected with the fundamental occur- 
rences. 

It is interesting to notice how the first evangelist, in de-’ 
scribing the first feeding of the multitude, goes back to the 
narration in the oldest source, while he follows Mark quite ex- 
actly in the second," and thereby shows us the origin of this 
duplication. Luke has also become somewhat doubtful in re- 
gard to it, and has omitted the parallel series of events in both 
cases, so that he passes immediately from the feeding of the 
multitude to the scene at Czsarea Philippi. John, likewise, 
knows of but one miracle of this kind, and the very significance 
which he attaches to it excludes altogether a repetition of the 
event. . Or rather, if, in spite of all this, any one thinks that 
after an occurrence which had so deep and pregnant a signifi- 
cance in the history of Christ, another just like it, but without 
any noteworthy consequences, should have followed, he must 
certainly know whether that is any very special enrichment of 
our knowledge of the history of Jesus. As far as we are con- 
cerned, the only result would be, that the interval between the 
memorable feeding and Czsarea Philippi must have been 
rather longer than we had supposed ; and that John, who com- 
bines eclectically into a great scene the events which are 
significant for his purpose, has in this case touched rather less 


1 Weiss, ‘‘ Das Matthaeusevangelium,"’ Halle, 1876, chap. xiv. 15, ff. ; xv. 32 ff. 
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fully than was thought above upon the events intervening 
between the feeding and the confession of Peter. It seems to 
us, however, clear that there was only one feeding of the multi- 
tude which impressed itself indelibly on the narrative (like the 
occurrence at Czsarea Philippi), in regard to which we have 
the reports of the Apostles Matthew (Matt. 14), Peter (Mark 
8), and John, but in regard to whose definite signification for 
the life of Jesus the only apostle-Gospel that we have alone 
can give us information. 

By this means we have found the key which we sought in 
order to explain the alteration in the feelings of the people 
which a proper interpretation of the scene at Czesarea Philippi 
presupposes ; for John tells us that after the feeding the peo- 
ple wanted to bear Christ forth and proclaim him king (John 
6:15). This crisis had to come sooner or later. The hopes 
which the people centred in Jesus, since they believed him 
to be the Messiah, the chosen of God, demanded inevitably a 
fulfilment. 

It might be postponed, it might be possible to wait day 
after day for the decisive word from Jesus; but if this word 
did not come, then they must seek to urge him to it them- 
selves. Why should they wait if the Messianic candidate, 
borne by popular favor and supported by the help of the 
people, could reach the throne which was the presupposition 
of his specific Messianic mission? Divine help would certainly 
not be wanting if it were really the Anointed to whom the 
multitude lent its strength, and into whose mouth it put the 
words which he himself had not yet ventured to speak. The 
fire had long been smouldering among the masses, and only 
the right moment was lacking when it should burst into flame. 

Then occurred that notable gathering on the eastern shore 
of the Lake of Gennesareth which was reckoned by thousands. 
They had followed him into the desert region above the dreary 
limestone rocks which border the shore, and had remained with 
him throughout the long hot day. He had healed their sick 
and held them spellbound with his words, so that they failed to 
notice how the day was dying away; at last, like the great 
father of the children of Israel, he had bidden them sit down, 
and had supplied them with royal bounty. The enthusiasm of 
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the people had reached its highest point. The passover, the 
national festival of freedom, was near (John 6: 4). Very prob- 
ably the caravans assembling for the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
had brought together such large numbers of the people. What | 
was more natural than that they should take him into their 
midst, lead him to Jerusalem, and there proclaim him king? 
The new passover would then have come, when the Mes- 
siah, at the head of an enthusiastic nation and under the 
power of God as it had been-experienced by their first de- 
liverer on the Red Sea and inthe wilderness, should break 
again the chains of foreign tyranny and lead his followers into 
the promised land of the Messianic time. 

And he vanished from them. What a world of bitter dis- 
appointments and shattered hopes lay inthese few words! Not 
many words were spoken, but a terrible decision lay in the fact 
of his disappearance into the lonely mountain-tops which had 
in silence gazed on the waves of popular enthusiasm as they 
surged higher and higher, then broke suddenly on their bases 
and fell back powerless. He would not be the Messiah King 
in their sense of the term and with their help. 

How the multitude understood this may be conjectured 
when we remember that the second similar disappointment, 
after the last and highest flaming of the old enthusiasm for 
him, cost him who occasioned it his life. No stifled rage of 
the hierarchs could have harmed his life sd long as the people 
were true to him. But when he, on Palm Sunday, apparently 
consented to the second effort of the people in such a Mes- 
sianic demonstration and yet did not accept the proffered 
crown, it was easy for the hierarchy to dispose the multitude 
who had then cried ‘‘ Hosanna!’’ to cry *‘ Crucify him ! crucify 
him !’’ who had prepared for them this still more bitter dis- 
appointment. It seems clear, according to John, that the 
multitude did not lose all hope so easily. There were repeated 
searching negotiations, but the result was that Jesus continued 
to consider his task as exclusively spiritual. Nevertheless he 
demanded a faith in his Messiahship. By this the people could 
only understand that he wanted to begin with the theocratical 
reform, and simply deferred the prospect of worldly freedom 
_ which was to come with the Messiah. Then came those pro- 
9 
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ceedings in regard to the sign which he should give. If he 
were unwilling to take the step necessary to satisfy the people 


so that they might acknowledge him as the Chosen of God and’ 


proclaim him king, if he would not begin the Messianic revolu- 
tion at the head of his nation, then he must give some other 
proof that should be compensation for the token temporarily 
refused by him, and yet the only infallible characteristic of his 
Messianic calling. Whether they desired bread from heaven 
as Moses had given them (John 6: 30, ff.), or whether the Phari- 
sees, pretending to know that he could not give this, demanded 
one of those signs from heaven which were to announce the 
day of the Lord, in order to expose his weakness to the people 
(Mark 8:11), it was ever the same question—whether he could 
not give them at least some pledge for their hope, if they must 
postpone its realization. Jesus did not do it ; indeed there is 
no doubt (John 6: 51, 62) that he at last, in these consultations, 
although figuratively yet unequivocally, indicated his impend- 
ing death. This was more than they could bear. Of course it 
had not yet come to hostile exasperation : the reverence for 
him was still too great, the thanksgiving too real, for all that he 
had been tothem. He might be a great prophet, but he who 
sought the consummation of his work in death instead of on 
the throne of his fathers could not be the Messiah. A Mes- 
siah who refused the kingly crown was and remained a sense- 
less contradiction for the popular expectation of that time. 
As it was evident that this crisis had come, Jesus asked his 
disciples whom they considered him to be. In this was in- 
cluded the other question, whether they would forsake him as 
the people had already done. 

The fact that Peter at this moment confessed Christ’s 
Messiahship gives to his confession a very great significance, 
but not that which the modern critics seek to find init. The 
hour at Cesarea Philippi was not the hour of the birth of a 
belief in the Messiah, but of its first confirmation in a decisive 
test. For there is no doubt that, as they came to Jesus, they 
shared all the hopes and expectations of the people ; and Jesus 
had wisely removed them (Matt. 6 : 45) as he saw the storm of 
the pseudo-Messianic movement gathering on the heights at 
the Sea of Gennesareth. 
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There is no doubt that they suffered under the disappoint- 
ments on the day of the feeding of the multitude just as keenly 
as did the people. But we have seen what bound them to 
Jesus, what enabled them to endure a test for which the multi- 
tude was too weak. We can now understand why it was that 
Jesus forbade them to speak of his Messiahship. Not because 
the people ought not to hear any thing about what was in those 
days the common subject of conversation in Israel, until it 
must be passed over in silence because the whole thing had 
come to an end; but because it would have continually 
awakened anew vain hopes among the people, and given en- 
couragement to wishes that could not be fulfilled. Besides, it 
would probably have involved the disciples in fruitless disputes 
with the people concerning the nature and mission of the 
Messiah, for which they were as yet by no means prepared. 

For this reason it was important to be silent, just as he had 
been for a long time silent in regard to his Messiahship, until 
the proper moment came when he himself should say: “* If 
these should hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
cry out.”’ , 

Thus the enigmas of our narrative have been solved. One 
other thing only may still be somewhat surprising. Why did 
Christ direct his question to the disciples at Caesarea Philippi, 
just on the occasién of his journey into a land that he had never 
yet visited? One would think it might better have taken place 
in a neighborhood where Jesus had performed many works ; and 
it is especially astonishing, according to the interpretation 
which we are combating, that Jesus should inquire about the 
result of his activity in a region where it had never yet been 
displayed. Or, if the place is relatively indifferent, why has 
it been so indelibly impressed upon tradition? Our Gospels 
give no direct information in regard to it ; but an observation 
which we made above may perhaps help us to the answer. 
It was found that the two narratives of the miraculous feeding 
in Mark are two reports of the same event, and that a long 
journey of our Lord is joined to each of them. What is more 
likely than that these two journeys are one and the same, 
whose parts were considered as separate wholes after Mark was 
led to admit two cases of feeding of the multitude and+had 
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divided every thing that followed this feeding into two parallel 
series of events? Jesus travelled to Tyre.and Sidon (Mark 7 : 
24-31) and from there back to the Sea of Galilee, but so that he 
went through Decapolis, y¢., approached the sea from the east. 
Thus in a long curve hepassed around the northern boundary 
of the Holy Land, and in all probability took the highway 
which leads from Sidon eastward over Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon toward Damascus, A glance at the map will show 
that, if he then turned southward, he would have been obliged 
to avoid designedly that part of the Holy Land in which 
Czsarea Philippi lay, in order to undertake, immediately there- 
after, a journey thither from Decapolis. The conjecture is 
certainly very natural that he came into the towns of Czsarea 
Philippi on his return from the long journey. In that case the 
above question answers itself. After the momentous crisis in 
Galilee had come in consequence of the proceedings attending 
the abortive attempt at revolution, Jesus had ceased working 
amid the scenes of his former public activity. Passing to the 
west through Galilee he had crossed the borders of the Holy 
Land, not to work among the heathen, but to devote himself to 
his disciples. Weeks, perhaps months, had passed ; Israel had 
had its great yearly gathering at the feast of the passover ; he 
of whom it had once been hoped that he would redeem Israel 
had not been there. The multitude had had time enough to 
consider its new position to him, and to draw conclusions from 
the late events in Galilee, which at this festival had become 
the common property of the whole people. Into the most 
remote corner of the Holy Land the pilgrims brought the re- 
sult of these deliberations—the new watchword which circulated 
among the people : he may indeed be a great prophet, perhaps 
one of the forerunners of the Messianic time ; but the Messiah 
he is not. Then, after long wandering in the land of the 
heathen, Jesus trod the soil of the Holy Land once more in the 
vicinity of Caesarea Philippi. In astonishment the disciples 
perceive the change which, meantime, has been taking place 
"among the people. Jesus reads amazement and confusion in 
their looks. Not without design had he taken them with him 
on his wandering in the foreign land, while a revolution in 
opinion vias in progress which must have been foreseen. Now 
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the results lie plainly before them. Jesus takes the initiative ; 
he begins a conversation about what moves the hearts of all— 
the desertion of the people. But just this journey had given 
him opportunity, as never before, to achieve some of his best 
life-work in undisturbed intercourse wjth the Twelve ; and now 
the hour has come when he is to gather the fruit of his labors. 
He knows what the answer of his disciples will be when he asks 
them whether they will also go away, or whom they think him 
to be. But he will bring to their own consciousness what 
association with their Master, what especially this last journey 
with him, has dene for them. And he was not disappointed in 
them. 

That was the sunshine of the day at Czsarea Philippi 
But every day has its evening and the brightest day has its 
dark shadow. We close here; for it would be necessary to 
undertake new and complicated investigations if we wished to 
describe clearly the further transactions at Czsarea Philippi. 
But the promise to Peter already shows us what their nature 
was. Forthe founding of his Church, which he intrusts to 
Peter, presupposes that he himself would no longer be there 
to attend to it; it presupposes that his people would as a 
whole reject him, and that his rejection by the multitude 
would be his earthly downfall. His disciples have withstood 
one test: they have held firm to their faith in his Messiah- 
ship when the people had forsaken him in consequence of the 
disappointment of their politico-national hopes; they have 
silenced their wishes upon finding in him that which no dis- 
appointment could take from them. But a severer test was 
before them when they should see the people drag to the 
cross, as a false prophet and a blasphemer, him whom they 
now considered a great prophet. Jesus did not draw the re- 
corded conclusions from their first victory in order to make 
them confident in their own strength, but in order to prepare 
them for more difficult trials and temptations. He now 
begins to teach them that the Son of man must suffer much, 
must be rejected and killed by the authorities of the people. 
What he had up to that time only indicated in dim pictures, 
he now tells them freely ; and the impression which this makes 
upon them is shown by the indignation with which the great 
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confessor rejects any thought of such a result (Mark 8 : 31- 
33). And here again John gives us a glimpse of the darkest 
secret of the day at Czsarea Philippi. Peter had spoken in 
the name of the disciples. But the searcher of hearts knew 
that in the soul of one of them this confession found no echo. 
The crisis through which the people had passed , the results of 
which were plain to all, had demanded its sacrifice even among 
the Twelve. One of them had on this day turned from the 
Master, and this one was to become his betrayer (John 6: 70, ff.). 
He would not go the way which the disciples and their Master 
from now on must travel, of which Jesus now began to speak 
with emphasis as the way of the cross (Mark 8 : 34, ff.). This 
gloomy intelligence concerning the fate of the disciples forms 
the dark shadow of the evening at Cesarea Philippi. But at 
evening it shall be light. Jesus cannot speak of his earthly 
downfall without opening out the prospect of his heavenly 
glorification. He cannot leave his disciples behind in a world 
full of struggle and difficulty without giving them a view of the 
day of victory which God’s power will some day bring about 
for the consummation o1 his work. And for the first time he 
speaks to them of his glorious second coming (Mark 8 : 38, ff.). 
The day at Czsarea Philippi is done. Gloomy the night 
comes on that was soon to settle over the cross on Golgotha. 
But where Jesus is, the Lord, there the night cannot long 
endure, and on the horizon glimmer the rosy hues of a new 
day. 
It is the day of glory, which the returning Lord will bring. 


BERNHARD WEISS. 





THE PULPIT AND SCEPTICAL CULTURE. 


J T is neither a new nor an alarming fact that those “‘ set for 

the defence of the Gospel ’’ should find themselves con- 
fronted by hat anciently was called the ‘‘ wisdom,’’ but in 
this age the ‘‘culture,’’ of the world. The Founder of our 


holy religion, though his advent was heralded with the song 
‘* Peace on Earth,’’ arinounced ‘‘I came not to send peace, 
but a sword.’’ His apostles found themselves confronted by 
.the secular culture of an age in many respects similar to the 
culture of this. .Stoic and Epicurean alike mocked at their 
Gospel as ‘‘ foolishness.’’ The most intellectual and learned 


of the apostles readily admitted that ‘‘ not many wise men 
after the flesh are called; but God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the worid to confound the wise.’”’ Throughout the 
entire era of the planting of the Christian Church the Gospel 
preached was assailed not only by the malignant fanaticism of 
the Jew and the violence of Roman statecraft, but also by the 
intellectual weapons of philosophers, wits,,and poets. Now 
Celsus denounced the new religion as base imposture. Now 
Tacitus described it as but another phase of the odium gen- 
erts humani. Now Julian proposed to bring into contempt the 
prophetic claims of its Founder by the practical test of re- 
building the temple. Now Lucian poured out upon it the 
floods of his scornful satire as the supremest folly of the world’s 
mad-house. And so at every period of special intellectual 
activity since have these assaults upon the Gospel been re- 
newed. Yet the world looks, ‘‘ and, behold, the bush burned in 
the fire, and the bush was not consumed.’’ In spite of this 
perpetual conflict, with ‘‘the wisdom of the world’’ in arms 
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against it, this religion has somehow dominated the civilized 
world. In the famous saying of Richter, this Jesus ‘‘ being 
holiest among the mighty and mightiest among the holy, has 
with that pierced hand of his lifted the gates of empire off 
their hinges, has turned the stream of centuries out of its chan- 
nel and still governs the ages.”’ 

But the present breach between the prevailing secular cul- 
ture and religion, both natural and revealed, is peculiar and 
unprecedented, whether we consider the width and depth of 
the gulf which separates them, the formidable proportions 
which the opposition to religion is assuming, or the new 
weapons of warfare, and the tactics by which it is assailed. 
These peculiarities, too, are such as to raise the question how 
far the teachers of religion—especially the evangelical min- 
istry—should avail themselves of their position in the pulpit 
to enter into conflict with the blatant infidelity which is seek- 
ing to destroy all reverence for religion in the minds of the 
people. In order to the suggestion of some hints toward an 
answer to this question, it will be needful to note such of the 
peculiarities of the current scepticism as bring it more directly 
in conflict with the pulpit. 

Prominent among these peculiarities is the utter anarchy 
which seems at this day to characterize the intellectual world, 
insomuch that the old laws of thought generally recognized 
and the old methods of reasoning in the higher departments of 
human thought seem to be set aside as obsolete. A revolution 
seems to have been effected within the last half-century by 
the sudden rise into extraordinary prominence, and claiming 
universal dominion of one department of knowledge hitherto 
known as the “‘ physical sciences’’ in the narrower sense of 
that branch of knowledge relating to matter and force, and 
which arranges and refers to general principles the phenomena 
of material nature. Hitherto the ‘‘ republic of letters’’ had 
been conceived of as a republic constructed somewhat after 
the fashion of the American political structure—a republic 
consisting of several commonwealths, having their several local 
governments for home rule, yet all combined in one federal 
union, with a general government of limited powers over the 
whole. And just what some of the fathers of the American 
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system feared in regard to the Federal Constitution—name- 
ly, that certain of the more powerful commonwealths would 
gradually gain such strength as to overshadow and absorb the 
smaller—has actually come to pass in this republic of letters. 
One department, formerly considered a mere secondary power, 
seems, by its rapid advance in the precise knowledge of 
matter and its laws and by its skilful application of this knowl- 
edge to the practical uses of society, has gathered an im- 
mense popular following, that makes it all-powerful in an 
age in which learning has become democratic in its spirit. 
And as its power has increased so its pride and arrogance. 
Hitherto it had been characteristic of true science to confess 
that the extension of its knowledge was also the extension of 
its ignorance. Those who had advanced farthest in exploring 
the arcana of nature were first to confess how far short they 
had fallen of a full comprehension of them ; and that the result 
of all their knowledge of the mysteries of nature was onlyto 
find themselves confronted with still more insoluble mysteries. 
They plodded faithfully on in their effort to discover new facts 
in nature and patiently arrange them, slowly enlarging the 
domain of scien¢e. But the spirit of the recent scientists is 
entirely the reverse 6f all this. They seem speedily to tire of 
the confessedly arduous toil with crucible, telescope, microscope, 
spectroscope, scalpel, hammer, test and balance, and im- 
patiently fly off from the ¢erra-firma of facts which they have 
gathered up into the regions of speculation ; and on the basis 
of the partial facts to construct romantic theories not only in 
material, but also of mental, moral, and theological science. 
Newton’s boy gathering pebbles on the beach of the shore- 
less ocean, now undertakes to construct out of these peb- 
bles a huge theory of the great oceans of the universe, and to 
declare the laws of its ebb and flow, its mighty depths, the 
sources from which it is fed, and the causes of its briny 
contents. The ages being thoroughly sensational as well as 
democratic, the simple facts of nature, however curious, do 
not satisfy its cravings, and the scientist ambitious of fame is 
tempted to launch out into the region of speculation and hy- 
pothesis, and to present these together with his facts as the 
well-ascertained truths of science. Not only so, but invading 
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the proper province of the metaphysician and the theologian, 
he substitutes for their theories of the mental, moral, and spiri- 
tual nature of man, his own theory of evolution and develop- 
ment as competent to find for all merital, moral, and spiritual 
phenomena a physical basis. All that cannot thus be ac- 
counted for he quietly relegates to the realm of the unknowa- 
* ble and unthinkable. Science has become as speculative 
and as prolific of metaphysical theories as the most insane 
metaphysician could wish. The most distinguished scientists, 
leaving their proper calling, stray into the wilderness of meta- 
physics, and become so bewildered as to mistake their gossamer 
metaphysical theories for the hard, substantial facts of their 
science. 

-The necessary consequence of this coup d'état and of the 
usurpation of physical science in the intellectual world, with its 
materialistic culture, is to render science of necessity thoroughly 
atheistic. The conflict is no longer between revealed religion 
and deism, but between atheism on the one hand and natural 
as well as revealed religion on the other. Naturalists of the new 
school, no longer confining themselves to the observation and 
classification of phenomena, aspire to rise above such drudgery 
to philosophic speculation in the sphere of mental and ethical 
science, and even of theology. They claim to have discovered 
that mind is but the product of brain development, just as 
physical action is produced by development of the muscles, 
and secretion by development of the glands. Thought con- 
sists simply of translocation of the cerebral substance. Any 
conception of God or spirit—indeed of any other ideas 
than such as are derived from the inspection of physical 
nature, are, if not impossible, then indeed to be set over into 
the region of the unknowable. The heavens and the earth 
no longer tell the glory of God, but only the glory of Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, Laplace, and Newton in some small degree, 
but in a far higher degree the glory of each one of these 
more modern discoverers, who have found a universe with no 
personal God init. If their cosmological theories are to be 
accepted, then indeed the dream of the eccentric German 
dreamer was not all a dream, but the foreshadowing of the 
gravest deductions of modern science. ‘“‘ When I looked up 
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to the immeasurable universe for the divine eye there glared 
down upon me an empty, black, bottomless eye socket, and 
eternity lay upon chaos and ruminating it.’’ Not less surface 
in conception is the afbitious effort of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
to build a science of the universe on a philosophy of the 
Unknowable ; or Professor Haeckel’s ‘‘ Natural History of 
Creation,’’ expounding the decoming alike of organic and in- 
organic nature without making a place for any Creator. 

It is somewhat surprising that the leaders of thought in the 
higher departments of philosophy seem disinclined to resent 
this arrogant pretence of mere naturalists to enter upon and 
assume authority in their own peculiar field. So far from this, 
in many cases they seem ready to submit to these domineering 
pretensions, and suffer themselves to become permeated by the 
spirit of the new materialistic philosophy. Worse than this, 
again, the department of theology proper seems in too many 
cases to have caught the infection, and ‘‘ speaks half in the 
speech of Asdod.’’ A rationalistic scepticism steals within the 
very inclosures of the conscience, and makes use of the pulpit 
itself for the purpose of seducing men into disbelief of every 
thing that is peculiar to the gospel system. In the depart- 
ment of biblical exposition, critics, catching their inspiration, 
partly from the effete transcendentalism of Germany in the last 
generation and partly from the new materialism of the present, 
have devised a keen, relentless criticism that aspires to sweep 
like a tempest over the entire Scriptures. Assuming that the 
notion of any supernatural interposition: in human affairs 
belongs solely to an age of ignorance, credulity, and supersti- 
tion, it proposes to reconstruct the whole story. of the church, 
excluding alike the awful mysteries of Sinai and the still more 
awful mysteries of Calvary. Now, as ever, the storm that 
gathers and darkens the whole horizon concentrates its power 
to burst in its fury upon the head of Him who hangs upon 
the cross. Nay, the ultimate and real issue of all this Babel- 
voiced clamor and conflict is simply whether Christendom 
shall any longer have a Christ—Son of Man, and yet Son of 
God ; nay, whether the universe itself shall have any God. 

All this might concern the religious teachers of the people 
less if the infidels of the present as those of the last century 
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devised their cosmogonies only for the narrow circle of the 
learned, to gratify a literary vanity, and an ambition that 
aspired after the smile of the dite only, and would have 
scorned the coarse applause of the mob. But in this respect, 
also, all is changed. The spirit of science and philosophy has 
become democratic. The general prevalence of popular 
education has given the masses of the people a smattering of 
knowledge, just sufficient to fill them with the idea that they 
have capacity for comprehending all knowledge. The people, 
too, have an immediate interest in the labors of scientific men, 
which so largely affect the industries of life—arts, commerce, 
manufactures ; therefore science finds itself in possession of a 
wide field for the display of its facts, and especially of its novel 
and surprising theories. Therefore eminence in science, no 
longer above the meanness of mediocrity, is not ashamed to 
come down to the strategies of the retailers of second-hand 
knowledge in lectures and popular essays. Indorsed by so 
high example, the second or third hand retailers come before 
the people with greater show of authority, mingling with a few 
important facts of science the poison of their godless specula- 
tions. Through attractive popular volumes, through reports 
of scientific societies, through magazines, through daily and 
weekly journals, and through popular lectures and discussions, 
they bring themselves and their speculations into contact with 
the masses of the people to an extent never known before. 

The way being thus prepared for him, the infidel scoffer 
finds audience for every sort of direct assault upon religion and 
the teachings of her scriptures, representing them to be the 
chief antagonists to knowledge. They love to narrate to the 
people the conquests of science as victories over Christian 
theology, instead of victories over ignorance, with which true 
theology had nothing to do. The antiquated views of nature 
which theologians of the olden time accepted are exhibited as 
essential parts of their religious faith ; and the old theories of 
nature which modern science has exploded as part and parcel 
of religious systems which fell with the old theories. They 
are silent as to the great historic fact that, as a general rule, it 
was Christian men who led the way in the very discoveries that 
have made modern science what it is, but are eloquent in pro- 
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claiming for the thousandth time how Rome burnt Bruno, 
‘how the Inquisition tortured Galileo, how Presbyterian Geneva 
sent Servetus to the stake, and how the Synagogue of Amster- 
dam expelled and cursed Spinoza. 

Thus the very atmosphere which the pastor’s flock breathes 
day by day is permeated by this infidel poison. And taking 
advantage of the popular scepticism which has been produced 
by these discussions of *‘ science, falsely so called,’’ the open, 
ribald blasphemer seizes the opportunity to ‘‘turn an hon- 
est penny’’ by a speculation in the current infidel preju- 
dices against Christians. He gets up novelties in the way of 
blasphemies for the amusement of the novelty-loving public. 


By that cheap sort of wit which depends for its effect rather 
upon the sacredness of the associations in the mind with what 
is venerable and holy rather than upon the genius of the 
blasphemer, he burlesques and caricatures the facts and doc- 
trines of the Scriptures. In order that the shock may not be 
too great to the prejudices of early education, he may at first 
avoid the subject of Christ, directing his drollery and derision 
against Moses and the story of creation, or the doctrine of 
hell. Yet this thin disguise can hide the true object of attack 
only from the ignorant and thoughtless. For Jesus thoroughly 
indorsed Moses as the mouthpiece of God; He preached 
Moses, expounded Moses, rested His own teaching upon 
Moses. And more fully and distinctly than any of the inspired 
teachers did Jesus preach the doctrine of hell. To scoff at 
‘ Moses and at the doctrine of hell is therefore to scoff at Jesus. 
It becomes, no doubt, a perplexing question in many 
cases, How ought the gospel preacher to deal with such a state 
of facts? He cannot but be aware that a large number of 
those to whom he preaches are more or less brought under the 
influence of this sceptical culture. And besides, he is aware 
that he and all who stand fast “‘ to the faith once delivered to the 
saints’”’ are continually held up before the people as ignorant, 
dogmatic bigots, whose religious creeds of necessity puts them 
into a position of antagonism towards scientific knowledge and 
the progress of the age. What, then, is the duty of the 
preacher in reference to this noisy, rampant, and aggressive 
scepticism ? Can he afford utterly to ignore it? Evidently 
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not. Shall he then arm himself with sling and stone, and ge 
forth to meet these Liliputian Goliaths who defy the armies of 
the living God? Must he shame the smatterers by going back 
to the foundation of their infidel systems, and instructing the 
people in the categories of Kant and the philosophy of Hegel 
with their outflowering in the destructive criticism of the 
Tiibingen school? Must he expound and expose the Positive 
Philosophy, and point out the mistaké of Sir William Hamilton 
in regard to the unconditioned and the unthinkable? Must he 
discuss with Mr. Herbert Spencer his system of the universe 
developed from the unknowable, and his new theory of creation 
under Darwin’s law of development? Must he mark out for 
the people the mistakes of the philosophers concerning that 
mysterious line which separates between the knowable and 
thinkable and the unconditioned and unknowable? Must he 
follow Tyndall and Huxley and Darwin into the penetralia of 
nature and expose the missing links in their theories of the 
origin of man and of the universe? Must he trudge with Sir 
John Lubbock over his immeasurable mud-bank of facts often 
. falsely so called, or grope his way with Baron Gould through 
his immeasurable fog-banks of speculation touching the genesis 
of man and his religions ? 

Manifestly not. This would be a practical laying aside the 
duties of his office. And moreover, such is not the true 
method of meeting error in the popular mind, even philosophi- 
cally considered. Every minister of intelligence and experi- 
ence has discovered that the most effective method of 
destroying the influence of error over the minds of men is not 
to give chase after it into the wilderness of controversy, but to 


instill into the minds of the people clear and distinct ideas of | 


the contrary truth. The surest antidote to falsehood is clear- 
cut simple statement of the positive truth which falsehood 
assails. There is a profound philosophy underlying the instruc- 
tion given by an inspired apostle to a young friend in the 
ministry, and one specially appropriate to the young ministry of 
this day: ‘‘ Keep thou that which is committed to thy trust ; 
avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called.’’ And elsewhere the same apostle 
declares his own method of dealing with the sceptical culture 
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of his day: ‘‘ The Greeks seek after wisdom ; but we preach 
Christ crucified, to the Greeks foolishness.’’ 

But this does not imply by any means that the great 
apostle ignored all secular knowledge by way of aid to his 
work in propagating the Gospel—as his noble apologies for 
Christianity show. This suggests an important distinction 
between the duties of the preacher as a member of one of the 
learned professions and an educated member of society, and 
his duty in the pulpit. In the former relation he has im- 
portant obligations to discharge in moulding public opinion 
and elevating the tone of public thought, especially in matters 
of ethical culture. He is the representative of theology as 
the highest of sciences. And in this capacity he should resist, 
in the interests of truth, the attempt of the modern sceptical 
culture to impress the popular mind with the idea that religion 
must be relegated to the sphere of faith, in the sense of 
unreasoning credulity, while science and philosophy occupy 
the sphere of reason and certitude. Nor can the Christian 
ministry—especially the Presbyterian ministry, presumed to be 
men of some culture by their very admission into the ministry 
—-afford to recognize the arrogant and insolent claim of the 
sceptical scientists to all the culture; or to admit that the 
conflict between them isa ‘conflict of enlightened culture on 
the one side, with a narrow, ignorant intolerance on the other. 
It should be his aim as an educated man to show how the 
history of learning in the past ages attests that the Christian 
religion, in its secondary influence, has been the nursing 
mother of science and philosophy, as an aid in the study of the 
‘ sublime themes of theology. ‘‘ The universities of Europe 
seven hundred years ago,’’ observes Thomas Carlyle, who will 
not be accused of religious bigotry, ‘* all began with their grand 
aim fixed upon theology—their eye turned earnestly to 
heaven.. What is the nature of this stupendous universe and 
what are our relations to it, and to all things knowable by 
man, be known only to the great Author of man and it. 
Theology was once the name for all this.’” As an educated 
man he should show what every intelligent student knows 
to be true—that the most profound thinkers and the most 
successful in revealing the secrets of nature and the universe 
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have been Christian thinkers, whose reverential faith in God 
furnished the zov oew for the lever whereby they lifted the cover 
from some of the sublimest mysteries of the universe. It is 
both amazing and amusing to the true scholar to note the cool 
insolence of sciolists in philosophy in this day, who raise the 
hue and cry against the dogmas and the dogmatists of the 
Christian religion as the chief obstacle, in all time past, to the 
progress of science and human enlightenment. How would 
the great fathers of the modern sciences have shuddered at the 
prediction that a day would come when those who claimed to 
be their disciples, successors, and eulogists would seek to 
canonize them as martyrs who fell in the conflict for truth as 
against Christian theology and its dogmatists, instead of in con- 
flict for truth as against the ignorance of an unscientific age ? 
Let it be imagined that all that has been done for science, 
physical and metaphysical, by Christian thinkers—lay and 
clerical—was blotted out of the memory of the world, and how 
much would science have left to boast of? It is a very trite 
rehearsal, and yet some of our pretentious scientists need 
apparently to be reminded of certain historic facts with which 
school-boys are generally familiar. Was it not the pious 
Christian believer Copernicus, consecrating his life to the three 
services of God, man, and science, that pioneered the way into 
the unknown universe as the great Columbus of the heavens? 
Was it not the pious Christian believer Galileo—victim though 
he was of the Inquisition—that proclaimed the maxim ‘‘ to 
despise science is to despise the Scriptures, which teach us the 
greatness and glory of Almighty God ?”’ 

In his character as a man of culture, and profoundly 
interested in the proper education of the public, the preacher 
should find opportunities to keep such facts as these before 
the people. And as against the arrogant claims of popular 
scientists he will do well to remind the people that it was the 
Christian philosopher Bacon who first organized for science a 
constitution and laid down the laws under which Nature 
will reveal her secrets, and, so far from relegating theology 
to the realm of the unknowable, declared this to be the 
‘“crown and queenliest of sciences,’’ and laid his great work 
on the altar as a sacrifice to the Immortal God. He should 
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keep it before the people that Kepler—who demonstrated that 
the universe had been built, as it were, to the glorious 
harmonies of a divine music, and filled the whole scientific 
world with ecstacies of enthusiasm by pointing out how in the 
minutest structure as in the splendid and harmonious whole 
the hand of God is seen—was the scientist who declared that 
in discovering the law of creation he was but thinking the 
thoughts of God after him. That Newton, who applied his 
mathematics of heights and distances to the measurement of 
the visible universe, deemed every step in the knowledge of 
Nature a step nearer to the knowledge of God. That 
Locke, who led in the way and blazed the track through the 
tangled forests of the human understanding, thought it not 
beneath the dignity of philosophy to become an humble 
expounder of the revealed Word of God. There are a few illus- 
trations of one of the many sorts of service which the gospel 
minister, in his character as a member of society, can render 
the cause of truth as against the insolence of the modern 
sceptical culture. The list might be extended indefinitely of 
Christian thinkers in every department of science and 
philosophy, such as Pascal and Edwards and Butler of the last 
century, and Chalmers, Hugh Miller, Hitchcock, Morse, 
McCosh, Dana, and a score of others in the present century, 
who rise as a great cloud of witnesses to testify against this 
reckless calumny, that the religion of Jesus Christ interposes 
obstacles in the way of true science. In his character as a 
man of true culture, the minister may rebuke even eminence 
in science, which ought to be above the meanness of 
mediocrity, when it descends to the level of the charlatan, and 
insinuates that the Gospel in which these giants in the realm of 
science and philosophy gloried is the narrow and intolerant 
enemy of science and progress, 

It behooves the preacher as a man of science to prevent the 
imposition on the people which would represent the Gospel 
faith as the antithesis to reason in science and philosophy, and 
to assert the claim of revealed theology to-be as truly a science 
as any other department of human thought. As Lord Bacon 
affirms, this gospel theology ‘‘ is the crown and queenliest of 
sciences. Religion, in the sense of a philosophic theology, is 

To 
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obviously a science, and as purely inductive as any of the 
systems which put forth their claims to be sciences, physical or 
metaphysical. Religion is really anterior in idea to philosophy, 
which latter is but the attempt of a reverent spirit to explain 
itself and the universe of which it isa part. The question of a 
future existence, to which religion chiefly has reference, is not 
a doctrine of the schools, but of the fundamental faith of 
humanity—the utterance of an instinct common to the race. 
And it is on the question of the nature and significance of this 
instinct that the Gospel stands face to face with the schools of 
science and philosophy, both of matter and of mind. While 
the preacher cannot afford to follow the sceptical culture out 
into the region of speculation, where there is no law to govern 
the contest and no arbiter to decide as between the parties, it 
is yet his duty to maintain the dignity of the Gospel as a 
system of thought entitled to be regarded as a science—yea, 
the science to which all other science is but ancillary. When 
the scientist claims to have found some new fact or new truth 
conflicting with the Scriptures, it is perfectly competent to the 
preacher to answer, ‘‘ You are probably mistaken in your facts 
or have erred in your deductions ; for even science, which can- 
not err, being founded upon direct revelation from the Omnis- 
cient source of all truth, affirms the contrary.’’ If we are con- 
sistent in claiming inspiration for the Holy Scriptures, we must 
stand upon their absolute verity and leave all scepticism to 
take the laboring oar. The assumption that the teachings of 
the Scriptures stand upon a common level with the teachings of 
science, and are to be called in question as any other subjects 
of human thought, cannot for a moment be admitted by the 
gospel preacher. His duty is to set before the people as in- 
fallible verities the great doctrines of the Scriptures—remitting 
the controversies raised by the discoveries and theories of 
science to the great Christian thinkers of the schools whose 
special function it is to deal with questions of science and 
philosophy. The Church of God has never lacked men 
specially qualified to meet scientific culture on its own ground 
and to defend the faith against the assaults of unbelief. 

The preacher must indeed recognize the fact that ignorance 
of science in time past has led to erroneous interpretations of 
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portions of the Holy Scriptures which have had a very general 
acceptance in the church. He will avail himself of any new 
light thrown upon the interpretation of God’s Word by modern 
science. But nothing tends more certainly to impair the confi- 
dence of the people in the Scriptures as a rule of faith than the 
over-readiness of many to accept too hastily the claims to have 
made djscovery which overthrows even the common interpre- 
tation of the inspired Word, and thereupon to begin some over- 
strained interpretation with a view to bring the Scriptures into 
harmony with the new discovery or with some fanciful theory 
proclaimed with great confidence. It is ever to be borne in 
mind also that, as a general rule, the scientists who assail the 
Scriptures and demand new interpretations are themselves de- 
plorably ignorant of the scriptures and of the common-sense 
principles upon which they should be interpreted. 

As a general rule, any attempts to meet the sceptical scien- 
tists half way, and devise strained interpretations of Scripture 
or modifications of the creed of the church with a view to give 
the Gospel a fair standing with the wisdom of this world, leads 
to discreditable failure. It gains little credit from the sceptics, 
and impairs the confidence of Christian people in the minister 
who makes the compromise. 

The fallacy that underlies most of these compromises is 
that theology is a science which grows from partial ignorance 
up to full stature as the merely secular sciences. Whereas, 
while secular science must grow up slowly from ignorance to 
perfectness, the science of theology starts from infallible 
revealed truth at first, and its changes as it passes through the 
hands of fallible men are generally in the direction of cor- 
ruption. For here Tertullian’s maxim has its most forcible 
application, ‘‘ What is first is true, what is more recent is false.’’ 
The only changes that can improve theology come from 
improvement in the interpretation of the language of the 
Scriptures of which theology is the systematic expression. To 
set aside the interpretation of Scripture as it has been main- 
tained by the steadfast faith of God’s people for eighteen 
centuries at the call of any new theory, or except upon absolute 
demonstration of error, is surely not the part of true reason. 
To set aside erroneous opinions in science held in connection 
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with certain truths of Scripture obscuring their interpretation, 
may be all well enough. But to assume that after eighteen 
centuries the substantial meaning of the Scriptures, outside of 
unfulfilled prophecy, has not yet been reached, is in effect to 
declare the revelation practically useless. 

These may suffice as illustrations of the relation of the 
gospel preacher to the current sceptical culture in his character 
as an educated man and member of one of the learned profes- 
sions. We have aimed to select only specimens of the duties 
that devolve upon him in that capacity, and the obligation that 
rests upon him to maintain the right of theology to rank asa 
science in the great sisterhood of sciences, and to repel the 
insolent ignorance of ‘* science falsely so called.’’ But when it 
comes to the question of his duty as a minister of Christ in the 
pulpit, speaking officially in the name of Christ, it is a some- 
what different matter. Then the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
should be his model: ‘‘ I determined to know nothing among 
you, save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.’” Though, in a 
human point of view, this may seem an unphilosophic method 
of meeting the infidel, and to the inexperienced young minister 
it may seem so hopeless a task to preach the Gospel against 
such an array of unbelief, that he cry with the prophet’s 
servant, ‘‘ Alas! what shall we do?’’ the minister of age and 
experience will answer, ‘‘ Fear not, for they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them.’’ After all, the 
preached Gospel, pure and simple, may be shown to be of all 
others by far the most philosophic means for convincing men 
of the truth, in spite of all the plausible delusions of scepticism. 
Discouraging as may be the outlook to the preacher when he 
perceives his flock exposed to these perversions of true science, 
which seek to undermine the very foundations of Christian 
faith, he has but to consider the great fact upon which the 
apostle relied so confidently, that in preaching the simple 
gospel, however the ‘‘ carnal heart’? may be arrayed against 
him, he is yet ‘* commending himself to every man’s comscience 
in the sight of God.’’ Here is his great advantage against 
all the learning, all the strategies, all the plausibilities of 
the sceptical culture—that while they may delude the under- 
standing and win the affections, he has hold of the coh- 
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science, and in his reasoning may rely upon the primary 
intuitions and conscious spiritual wants of mankind. The 
grand peculiarity of the Gospel of Christ as a system of thought 
is its self-evidencing power to the human soul. It goes into 
no profound argument, after the fashion of natural religion, to 
demonstrate the existence of a personal God and moral ruler, 
the immortality of man, and a retribution in the life to come. 
It assumes all these to be truths which the moral intuition 
of men must recognize. It comes as bread for a hunger and 
water fora thirst that is presumed to exist more or less con- 
sciously in every soul in its normal state, and as yet not per- 
verted by the riot of the passions or the treacherous reason- 
ing of a deceitful heart. 

A very slight analysis of this general proposition will 
exhibit the rationale of the power which the gospel preacher 
wields as against the influence of the sceptical culture over the 
masses of the people. 

However plausibly the sceptical culture may urge from the 
discoveries of science the probable non-existence of a personal 
intelligent Creator and Ruler in the universe, and even for the 
time being succeeding in dazing the minds of men, still the 
average humanity, as distinguished from the smaller proportion 
of the speculative humanity which has succeeded in stifling its 
own native instincts and searing its conscience on coming to 
itself under a preached Gospel, will revolt at the idea of a 
universe without a Creator, without a Providence overruling it, 
without a Judge to enforce’ the eternal distinction between 
right and wrong, without an eschatology which provides for the 
final triumph of good over evil. The speculations of atheism 
so profane all the sanctities of man’s nature, that the unper- 
verted masses of men, whether able to reason with the theorists 
or not, will resent with scorn the insult put upon them by thus 
reducing them to the same level with the brutes and even with 
inorganic matter. As against this degrading view of humanity, 
when the gospel preacher comes with the story of the Infinite 
Maker and Ruler, not only interested, but so profoundly 
interested in all that concerns man that He made an infinite 
sacrifice in order to restore him, meets with a responsive echo 
in every human soul. And though ‘‘the natural man re- 
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ceiveth not the things of God,”’ yet it is one of the paradoxes 
of humanity in its present state that while a personal God 
brought very near is painful rather than pleasant, yet, on the 
other hand, the appalling desolation implied in the idea of no 
personal God, creator and moral ruler, renders atheism 
repulsive. From this paradox of dislike to a personal God 
brought very near to the soul, and yet the shrinking back from 
the idea of no God, which leads to the attempt of theism to 
preserve the idea of God, and yet not so as to disturb the moral 
consciousness, have come most of the corruptions of religion in 
every age. It is hardly necessary to adduce proof of this 
remarkable propensity of men while unhappy under the sense 
of a near presence of God yet to revolt at atheism. The 
investigations of such sceptics as Lubbock and Baron Gould, 
and all the recent discussions concerning the genesis of the 
idea of God, all go to establish it. Here, then, the gospel 
preacher at the very outset has a tower of strength in these 
original intuitions of mankind. After scepticism has made its 
mightiest efforts, and has even been successful for a time in 
obscuring the instincts of humanity, the preached Gospel needs 
only bring back the mind to its own consciousness in order to 
efface the temporary impression. 

The same general facts are true of the literal preaching of 
‘‘ Christ crucified ’’ as asserting the doctrine of the incarnation 
of the Son of God. If it cannot appeal to the primary 
intuitions of men, it does appeal with no less power to man’s 
instinctive tendency to worship God as a Being who concerns 
himself with human affairs. For the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion presents God to the human soul in the only method in 
which He can be so conceived of as to be really worshipped. 
For it may be shown that God within the measure of 
humanity—the infinite God who must include all the finities, 
presenting his finite side to the conception of the finite human 
mind—is the only form in which the emotions of the soul can 
be drawn forth in worship. Even granting that some of the 
more subtle and philosophic minds might so conceive of God, a 
pure spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, as to be able to 
render him the homage of the heart, very manifestly the 
masses of men can reach no such philosophic height. Still 
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more manifestly the souls bowed down with sorrow and afflic- 
tion, who most feel the need of communion with God, are in no 
condition to rise to this transcendental conception of Him that 
they may speak to Him. The doctrine of a God incarnate 
now seated upon the throne of the universe, to whom all men 
may approach, is, even philosophically considered, an absolute 
necessity to meet the felt wants of man’s spiritual nature. 
Just here, no doubt, lies the secret of the propensity of men in 
all ages anterior to the incarnation to make their gods men 
or their men gods. So that the Jupiter, the Apollo, the 
Minerva, and the thousand other gods of the classic mytholo- 
gies were, as Dean Trench has shown, but the unconscious 
prophecies of the incarnation. Philosophers may speculate 
about a pure spiritual being; but man cannot really worship 
such a Being in the sense of having his moral affections go 
forth toward Him. Man may worship, as the ancients did, that 
which is below himself or in himself resembling God, but not 
what is infinitely above himself and purely spiritual. 

Hence, notwithstanding all the unbelief of the understand- 
ing which the sceptical culture may generate in the minds of 
men, and however it may blunt the instinct of worship, the 
return to spiritual consciousness with the coming of affliction, 
deep sorrow, and alarm in view of imminent danger, will render 
the message of the gospel preacher attractive again, because it 
presents a divine human friend and saviour in whom the con- 
scious wants of the soul are met. 

The adaptedness of the preached Gospel, as bread for the 
hunger and water for the thirst of the soul, will be seen still more 
clearly if we attempt to analyze the impulses of the soul itself 
and note those spiritual paradoxes of which it is full. Thus 
every thoughtful man who has attempted to know something 
of his own spiritual constitution has discovered that he is 
possessed of energies and spiritual faculties which find no 
adequate theatre for their exercise within the narrow sphere 
which limits his earthly existence. He seems to have within 
him the singular paradox of the powers of a Hercules tethered 
within the limits of a cradle. Hence the restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction with themselves which the more reflective men of the 
world feel as they muse upon the littleness of their existence. 
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Akin to this is the consciousness of desires and hopes so much 
wider in their scope than can ever be the earthly objects to 
satisfy them. This is doubtless the cause, in large part, of 
those excesses to which men are prone. They run into 
excesses of every sort in pursuit of that which will ‘‘ minister 
to the mind diseased.’’ It is the vain effort to feed the hungry 
soul ‘‘ with the husks that the swine do eat,’’ and failing to 
satisfy the hunger at one feeding they crave more husks until 
they imbrute themselves. Even when such excess is avoided 
there is a sense of soul-hunger that keeps them on the move. 
So that though one has attained to more than he ever hoped 
or desired at first, the heart is still unsatisfied. And when the 
mere man of the world comes to look back over his life from 
the verge of the grave, he seems to himself to have been all his 
life long but repeating day by day the freak of childhood when 
in the abiding faith of the nursery he chased the beautiful 
rainbow that stood down in the meadow, hoping to find the 
spot in which the pot of gold was buried, but found the rain- 
bow ever receding before him. 

These phenomena no sceptical science can account for, nor 
_do aught to relieve the troubles that spring from them, how- 
ever urgent the call for relief. The gospel preacher alone has 
the science at command that meets the case and relieves the 
trouble, and therefore he wields a power that no scepticism can 
gainsay or resist. His science points out the solution of the 
paradox. For it can tell him of the original greatness of his 
nature, constructed as it was on a platform of immortal 
existence ; of the ruin that came by sin, and of the proposed 
restoration by Jesus Christ. Therefore these energies within 
him, that find no theatre for their exercise within the narrow 
limits of the life here. These desires and hopes are so far be- 
yond the capacity of temporal objects to fill them, are just as 
they are because, as Augustine so finely said, ‘‘ The soul being 
made for God can find rest only in God.’’ And in spite of the 
plausibilities of the sceptic, that may deceive the understand- 
ing for a time, the power of the Gospel will be recognized in 
the moment of calm and serious reflection. 

The advantage of the pulpit with its science of salvation 
over the theories of a sceptical philosophy, in getting and main- 
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taining ascendency over the soul, may be still more clearly 
seen when we come to consider the moral paradoxes of the 
soul. Thus every thoughtful man must have been conscious 
of the singular fact that he has capacity for idealizing and 
approving a far higher standard of character than he ever 
actually reaches; and therefore he is ever restless and dis- 
satisfied with himself. And even though he may succeed in 
stifling the soul-cry of reproach amid the din of business, the 
excitements of ambition, or the noisy revelries of pleasure, yet 
in the moment of calm reflection the dissatisfaction returns 
upon him. And besides this general consciousness of dissatis- 
faction, he finds within him a conscience—no matter whether 
a distinct faculty or the result of the combined action of all the 
faculties of the soul—which sits as a judge holding assize and 
pronouncing judgment upon his thoughts, words, and actions 
as right or wrong. And these judgments against him for the 
wrong suggest the idea of a retribution for the wrong done, 
which of necessity disturbs his self-complacency. Moreover, 
he finds this peculiarity, that when some great sorrow or 
calamity comes upon him he finds a strange propensity to con- 
nect the sorrow back with some sin, perhaps a long-forgotten sin, 
for which the sorrow comes as the penalty. That picture of 
Reuben and his brethren conferring together concerning their 
deep affliction in the governor’s house in Egypt is not more 
marvellously true to nature than profoundly philosophic as an 
illustration of this curious law of man’s moral nature. Though 
twenty years and more have passed away and the sin against 
Joseph long forgotten, yet now that affliction and alarm has 
come upon them, how it recalls the sin which they conceive 
has brought down upon them the judgment! ‘* We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of 
his soul when he besought us and we would not hear ; there- 
fore is this distress come upon us.’’ It is the outcropping of 
a mysterious principle that lies deeply imbedded in the human 
soul. We have represented conscience as a judge sitting to 
pronounce sentence and suggest penalty. This judge may be 
represented as having also a clerk of court—even the memory, 
which records the indictment and the sentence. But in this 
he is a treacherous clerk, scrawling his record on the walls of 
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the soul as the boy with his phosphorous stick scrawls upon 
the sides of his. schoolroom. So long as the sun shines 
brightly and all is well, there is no trace of the record ; but 
once by reason of deep sorrow the darkness of midnight comes 
upon the soul, then the accusing record: glares out fearfully in 
lines of fire upon the wrongdoer. 

It is needless to point out how here again the gospel 
preacher has at command a power against which no scepticism 
is proof. His science finds the solution of the problem of con- 
science in the fact that man was made originally in the image 
of God, and this is the voice of God speaking within him. In 
his doctrine of sin and ‘‘ the blood that cleanseth from all sin,’’ 
he has the means of giving peace to the conscience and solace 
for the troubles of the soul. And onthe soul that once ex- 
periences relief from this Balm of Gilead no theories and fan- 
cies of infidelity can make any impression. If he cannot 
answer philosophy with philosophy, he can at least successfully 
silence the cavillers after the method of the restored blind 
man: ‘*‘ Whether he be a sinner, I know not; but this I know, 
that whereas I was blind, I now see.”’ 

And thus the Gospel meets all the wants and solves all the 
mysteries and paradoxes in the spiritual constitution of man. 
Indeed just here is the peculiar glory of the gospel revelation. 
It aims not merely to reveal the mysteries of God to man, but 
also to reveal man to himself, and expound the mysteries of 
which his soul is full, What is necdful to man beside the 
knowledge of God is a revelation that may become the articu- 
late voice of the intuitions and mysterious paradoxes of his 
spiritual nature. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that the real power 
of the pulpit, as against the influence of scepticism over the 
people, is in pressing the advantage which it has in laying hold 
upon the conscience and making it appeal to the spiritual 
nature. Science and philosophy, in the secular sense, have no 
power in this domain. They cannot meet the soul wants as 
the science of the Gospel meets them, and thereby has its self- 
evidencing power. For this is one of the ‘‘ evidences of 
Christianity’’ which all men cultured and uncultured alike can 
see and feel the force of. 
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It would not be difficult to show that this general view of 
the subject is thoroughly scientific as well as the practical view, 
and in full accord with the scriptural view of the duty of those 
“set for the defence of the Gospel.’’ Even Kant, though 
denying the possibility of either an ontological, cosmological, 
or physico-theological proof of the existence of God, yet 
recognized the irresistible force of the argument which is built 
upon the moral nature of man, which demands a supreme 
judge as a necessary consequence of the intuition of sin. 

While, therefore, as himself a man of culture, a member of 
one of what are known as the educated professions and among 
the leaders of public thought, the gospel preacher should 
maintain the dignity of the science which he represents, and 
resent the arrogance of any science that would ignore this 
highest of all sciences ; while he should not ignore, but keep 
abreast with, the advanced science and learning of his age, and 
be able to warn the people against imposture ; yet speaking 
officially in the name of Christ from the pulpit he should, like 
the apostle, know nothing among his flock, ‘‘ save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified,’’ feeling assured that the truths thus set 
forth will make themselves manifest as the power of God and 
the wisdom of God against all forms of unbelief. The Church 
of God relies not upon the pulpit for the discussion of ques- 
tions of science and philosophy with unbelievers. For that she 
has not lacked in time past nor at this day faithful sons filling 
other positions able to contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints.’’ Such sons have ever been her rich 
reward for her toils and sacrifices in fostering the very science 
and philosophy which the enemies of the truth would now turn 
against her. 


STUART ROBINSON. 





THE SURRENDER OF FUGITIVES FROM JUSTICE. 


HE Constitution of the United States provides that ‘‘a 
person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in another State, 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime.’’ The act of Congress of 
1793 imposed the duty of surrender upon the executive of the 
State in which the fugitive should be found, and provided the 
manner in which the charge of crime should be authenticated 
for his action. It is not a little remarkable that after ninety 
years’ experience under the Constitution, and after many thou- 
sand cases have arisen and been disposed of, nearly every ques- 
tion that could arise under the constitutional provision is still 
either a question in dispute or is treated by the authorities as if 
it were so, and that consequently there is neither uniformity of 
action among the several State executives nor uniformity of: 
decision in the courts. Nor is this less unfortunate than remark- 
able ; for the obligation to surrender fugitive offenders is older 
than the Constitution, resting upon a principle of comity, the 
justice and policy of which are alike manifest; but having 
been made the subject of solemn compact, the duty to ob- 
serve it has become the more imperative, and the failure 
cannot fail to lead to unpleasant controversies. These may not 
be of sufficient importance to endanger the Union, but they 
must surely weaken to some extent the fraternal ties between 
the several members, and to enkindle a bitterness that in some 
form will be certain to bear evil fruit. 
One question indeed has been settled, but settled in such a 
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way as almost necessarily to leave the others to go unsettled. 
That question relates to the existence of any compulsory force 
to compel obedience to the constitutional compact in the sur- 
render of fugitives from justice when the State executive upon 
whom a demand is made declines to comply. In the case of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky against the Governor of Ohio, 
in which the Federal Supreme Court was petitioned for its 
mandatory writ to compel the respondent to issue his warrant 
for the surrender of an alleged fugitive, that tribunal, speaking 
by the late Chief Justice Taney, after full consideration, 
solemnly decided that within the sphere of federal jurisdiction 
no power existed to compel obedience of the constitutional 
obligation. This decision is conclusive ; and so far as the federal 
authority goes it leaves the State executive at liberty to per- 
form his duty in this regard or to refuse. to perform it at his 
option. But he is not more independent of federal authority 
than he is of authority within his own State ; for nothing seems 
plainer than that, being an independent department of the State 
government, the governor cannot be coerced in the perform- 
ance of executive action by any other department, which at 
most can only be co-equal and co-ordinate with but not above 
him. In this regard, therefore, the governor, so far as he 
refuses to act, is a law unto himself. If he proceeds to act, and 
a person is arrested under his command, the validity of the 
arrest will undoubtedly be open to examination, as it must be 
in every conceivable case where on any ground or pretence 
whatever a person under the protection of the law is deprived 
of his liberty. 

In the following pages some notice will be taken of the vari- 
ous questions which from time to time have arisen and still 
arise, and of the manner in which these have hitherto been 
treated by the State authorities, 

I, What is the scope of the words, ‘‘ treason, felony, or 
other crime,”’ as they are used in the constitutional provision, 
and what offences do they embrace ? 

Respecting this, several different views have been taken. It 
is said by some that as the Constitution employs terms which 
are general, and which in their natural and accustomed meaning 
embrace all offences, and as it makes no exception and hints at 
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no limitation, the manifest intent is that where a person is 
charged with a violation of any of the criminal laws of one 
State, and takes refuge in another, there shall be a clear and 
unqualified right to have him sent back for trial and punishment 
on a proper demand being made for that purpose. If this is 
not the intent, it is said, then the provision establishes no 
definite rule whatever ; if all crimes are not embraced, but by 
some unexpressed exception some are excluded, then every 
State executive is left at liberty to construe the provision for 
himself, and may make exceptions in his own discretion, and 
all action must necessarily be arbitrary and capricious. The 
only safe and reasonable rule is that which accepts common 
words in their plain and ordinary meaning, especially when 
their undoubted purpose was to lay down a plain and definite 
rule, and when to give them any other meaning would be to 
leave the whole subject without any governing rule whatever. 
This has always been the view of the Federal Supreme Court, 
and it may be said also to have been always the view of the 
courts of New York. ‘‘ Felonies and misdemeanors,’’ say the 
Court of Appeals of that State-in the recent case of Lawrence, 
“* offences by statute and at common law, are alike within the 
constitutional provision, and the obligation to surrender the 
fugitive for an act which is made criminal by the law of the 
demanding State, but which is not criminal in the State upon 
which the demand is made, is the same as if the alleged act 
was a crime by the laws of both.’’’ 

It is said by others, with some appearance of reason, that by 
“‘ treason, felony, or other crime,’’ in the Constitution, must be 
intended such acts only as were criminal either at the common 
law or by the common consent of civilized nations at the time 
the Constitution was adopted ; that the Constitution must be 
understood as making use of the terms with reference to the 
distinctions between criminal and other conduct which were 
then generally recognized; that it could not have been the 
purpose to employ legal terms in a sense which would permit 
one State to enlarge at will the scope of the constitutional pro- 
vision by extending the comprehension of its own criminal laws 


1 People vs. Brady, 56 New York Reports, 182, 187. 
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so as to make them embrace acts not criminal elsewhere, 
thereby not only establishing inequality as between the States, 
but perhaps requiring the other States to surrender as offenders 
those who, in the view of its own laws, were deserving of no 
punishment. 

It is said by still others that the Constitution only intends 
the more serious offences ; it names treasons and felonies, and 
the other crimes intended must be understood, according to a 
familiar rule of*legal interpretation, to be crimes of the same 
order—that is to say, must be serious and not petty offences. 
This view has been authoritatively expressed by the judges of 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina. ‘*‘ The word crime,”’ say 
these judges, ‘‘ embraces all offences against the public of an 
aggravated or infamous character, as contradistinguished from 
trivial offences, to which the milder term misdemeanor is 
applied. . . . An assault with intent to commit felony, a 
conspiracy, cheating with false tokens, are crimes. An ordinary 
assault and battery, and retailing without license, are misde- 
meanors.”’ * 

These are the differing views that have been held and 
expressed. In support of each of them much may be said. 
Fortunately the divergency in action has not been so great as 
the differences in opinion might have led us to expect ; for as 
the authority to surrender fugitives does not come from the 
Constitution, but may be exercised independently on grounds 
of inter-State comity, the instance has not often occurred of a 
State executive planting himself upon contested ground. On 
the contrary, there has been for the most part a general harmony 
of action, and the States have surrendered without hesitation or 
scruple to each other’s demands any person who was believed 
to be called for in good faith as a criminal. But from time to 
time a case has arisen in which the State executive, for reasons 
which were peculiar to the case, has insisted upon the narrowest 
construction of the Constitution which he could justify to his 
own mind ; and these cases have almost invariably been such as 
involved party or sectional questions, and therefore were 
peculiarly calculated to excite and irritate a considerable portion 
of the people. 

1 Case of Hughes, 1 Phillipps’s N. C. Rep., 57, 64. 
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Three of these cases, all involving substantially the same 
question, are entitled to some notice in the constitutional his- 
tory of the country. One of them was the subject of warm con- 
troversy—warm at least on one side—between Governor Seward 
of New York and Governor Gilmer of Virginia, at the time when 
the agitation of the slavery question first began to be threaten- 
ing. The legislatures of the respective States entered into the 
controversy, and it excited at length that degree of irritation 
that the Governor of Virginia, in retaliation for what he deemed 
a refusal to obey a constitutional mandate by the Governor of 
New York, expressed his firm determination to obey no more 
requisitions which the latter might make upon him, and threw 
up his office when he found that the people of his State were 
not likely to sustain him in this extreme position. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say that the case which 
gave rise to this conflict, and which created so much bitterness 
of feeling, was one of an offence against the institution of 
slavery. The persons demanded were charged with having 
stolen ‘‘ a certain negro slave.’’ The offence was not one recog- 


nized as a crime by the common law, or by the common con- 
sent of civilized nations, or by the laws of the State of New 


York. Governor Seward upon this ground refused to recognize 
it as being such a crime as was intended by the Constitution. 
In his opinion, ‘‘a construction manifestly necessary to main- 
‘tain the sovereignty of the State and the personal rights of her 
citizens’’ would limit the cases of surrender within the bounds 
above indicated. 

Governor Seward was unfortunate enough to have a similar 
controversy with the State of Georgia. In the Georgia case a 
person supposed to have assisted a slave to escape was charged 
with the larceny of the slave, and also, with ‘no little shrewd- 
ness, with the larceny of certain articles of personal apparel— 
which were, in fact, the clothes the slave wore away on her back. 
These charges were presented as two offences ; but Governor 
Seward refused to accept the two as any thing more than a single 
charge of slave-stealing. The acts complained of, as he justly 
said, constituted one and the same transaction, which was not 
divisible into two crimes. The case must be judged upon its 
facts as they manifestly were, and not upon the facts as they 
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might be ingeniously presented in formal allegations. He there- 
fore refused to honor the requisition. 

If precedent and authority could settle the question, Gov- 
ernor Seward was not justified in holding that the Constitution 
intended only such offences as were crimes at the common law, 
or by the general consent of civilized nations. His own pre- 
decessors had held differently, and had surrendered fugitives 
who were charged in other States with statutory felonies. The 
courts had also held differently ; for when Governor Throop 
had obeyed a requisition for the surrender of a person charged 
with the statutory offence of obtaining goods by means of false 
pretences, the Supreme Court of the State had examined the 
case on habeas corpus, and had decided that the Governor in 
issuing his warrant was only performing his constitutional 
duty.’ So far as his own State was concerned, Governor Seward 
was therefore taking new ground, and that too in a case affecting 
in the most sensitive point the interests, feelings, and jealousies 
of one half the Union. 

Later than this, and while the whole country was trembling 
with the premonitions of civil war, and while the great states- 
men who had weathered the tempest of nullification were either 
withdrawing in despair from the field of life-long labors, or 
were being overthrown and cast aside in the violence of con- 
tending factions, a similar controversy arose between the States 
of Kentucky and Ohio, and the like demand was met with a like 
refusal. It was in that case that the Federal Supreme Court 
was applied to for its writ of mandamus to compel the Ohio 
executive to issue his warrant of extradition, but could find in 
the Constitution no authority for such action. 

The question whether slave-stealing was such “‘ fclony or 
other crime’’ as the Constitution intended to provide for, was 
one on which fair minds might honestly differ. On the one side 
it might be said with no little plausibility that slavery was recog- 
nized by the Constitution as then existing in the States, and 
though the recognition was somewhat indirect, yet without it, 
and without certain agreements having for their purpose the 
security of slave property, the Constitution could never have 


1 Matter of Clark, g Wendell’s Reports, 212. 
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been agreed upon. Security implied a necessity for making 
those acts crimes which disturbed existing rights in this species 
of property ; and if one half the States might give shelter within 
their borders to persons who committed such crimes, they would 
be left at liberty, on a narrow and unfair construction of this 
provision of the Constitution, to violate the spirit of one of the 
chief of its compromises. On the other hand, it might be replied 
that by the Constitution the States had put in clear and unmis- 
takable terms all the concessions respecting slavery which they 
would consent to make at all, and they could not be made to 
concede more by a doubtful construction of a provision which 
did not have the institution specially in view ; they agreed to 
the surrender of fugitive slaves, but the agreement for the sur- 
render of fugitives from justice was one of comity and equality, 
and they could not consent to make it one of repulsion and 
inequality by giving to the words of the agreement for surrender 
a meaning that would require them to surrender as criminals 
persons who, according to the prevailing sentiment of their own 
people, were innocent of any act which human laws should 
punish. 

Had the opinion of the Federal Supreme Court been 
delivered in a case of which the court had jurisdiction for the 
purposes of a decision on the merits, it must have been received 
as settling the question. The question involved being one of 
the construction of the Federal Constitution, the decision of 
that court upon it, when so made as to be authoritative, would 
be final and conclusive upon all State authorities. But as the 
court conceded its want of jurisdiction, what was said on the 
merits was pure dictum, and strictly of no authority. The same 
fate befell that case which has befallen others in which the court, 
speaking without jurisdiction, has endeavored to settle principles 
for the guidance of other departments or other authorities. It 
is probable that no State executive in a single instance ever 
varied his action because of it. The decision of the weakest 
judge will be obeyed as law and followed asa precedent if he 
has the power of the law behind him, when the ablest dictum of 
the most eminent judge, pronounced in a case where it was 
impertinent to his conclusions, will be treated with neglect. 
This is especially true when the rule which the dictum lays down 
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is intended for the guidance of political authorities ; for these 
will look for guidance to the popular sentiment which can reach 
and unseat them, and not to the courts, which cannot reach 
them at all. 

Slavery having passed away, it might be supposed that any 
discussion of the questions involved in the controversies alluded 
to has now become unimportant ; but this would be a mistake. 
A very considerable proportion of all the cases in which requi- 
sitions are made are cases of statutory offences, and in some of 
these questions may still arise which are strictly analogous to 
those raised by Governor Seward. In most cases the statutes 
which create such offences have a general family resemblance in 
all the States, and the punishments they provide for are recog- 
nized on all sides as being provided for conduct that deserves 
them. But it is always possible that the peculiar ideas and 
sentiments prevailing in one State may lead to statutes for the 
punishment as crimes of acts which the ideas and sentiments of 
another State would tolerate, and perhaps approve. It would 
be surprising if the latter State should lend ready aid in the 
enforcement of such statutes, or if her executive did not fall 
back upon some view of the Constitution which would excuse a 
refusal. It may be admissible, perhaps, to consider the prob- 
able result by the suggestion of cases which, though extreme 
and improbable, may not be far removed from others of the 
possibility of which we may readily be convinced. Suppose a 
State, after many years’ trial of a prohibitory liquor law, should 
come at last to the conclusion that the true remedy for the evils 
of intemperance was to punish the drinking of intoxicating 
beverages, and should thereupon pass laws making it a felony ; 
is it probable that the other States would surrender fugitives for 
punishment under such laws? Suppose a State were to tolerate 
and sanction the institution of polygamy, and in order to protect 
it should enact that the departure of a woman from a polygamous 
household should be punished with stripes or with imprison- 
ment ; is it likely that the executive of another State to which 
an offender against such a law had fled would recognize her 
case as one which could have been within the contemplation of 
the Convention when, as one of the securities of the Union, 
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they agreed that no State should permit itself to become an 
asylum for offenders against the laws of another ? 

It is unfortunate that the construction of such a constitu- 
tional provision should be in doubt, but the following conclu- 
sions seem reasonable : 

1. That if the question were a new one, it might well be 
held that the petty offences generally known as misdemeanors 
were not intended to be embraced in the words, ‘‘ felony or 
other crime ;’’ those words, as commonly used in the law, be- 
ing appropriated exclusively to the more serious offences. But 
they have received a broader construction, and requisitions in 
the case of petty offences are sometimes issued and obeyed. 

2. That while statutory offences are no doubt embraced, yet 
that if a State were to do a thing so extraordinary as to provide 
for the serious punishment of some act which the prevailing sen- 
timent of the Union did not recognize as properly punishable 
under human laws, the case might well be regarded as one which 
presented no claim which inter-State comity should recognize 
by the surrender of fugitives from it, and which, therefore, 
might reasonably be treated as one the Constitution did not 
embrace. 

II. The second question of importance is, What is meant by 
the words, ‘‘ Who shall flee from justice’? Is every person 
who is charged in one State with an offence against its laws to 
be deemed a fugitive from justice merely because when he is 
sought he is found in another State? Or, on the other hand, 
must he, according to the ordinary understanding of the term, 
have fied or hastened away from the State of his supposed mis- 
conduct for the very purpose of escaping prosecution under its 
laws? If the first view were tenable, then a person might be 
arrested in any State and surrendered to another for trial on the 
mere showing that in the latter State an indictment had been 
found or a complaint made in due form against him. By this 
means one might be punished for constructive presence and 
participation in an offence committed, if at all, at a great dis- 
tance, as was actually attempted in the noted case of the 
Mormon prophet Smith, who was arrested as a fugitive from a 
State where he had never been, and was ordered to be sur- 
rendered for trial for offences against laws to which he had never 
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been subject.*. Such a construction would be intolerable. But 
on the other hand it could hardly be required that the accused 
should actually have hastened away from the State from fear of 
prosecution. Crimes are sometimes not discovered for many 
years, and when they immediately become known the real offend- 
er is often not at first suspected, and if under such circumstan- 
ces he shall have removed from the State openly, and for ap- 
parently lawful cause, he should nevertheless be deemed a fugi- 
tive when his connection with the crime is discovered. The 
evidence of his being a fugitive would be found in the fact 
that he left the State without awaiting the consequences of his 
conduct ;* not very conclusive evidence certainly, but to require 
more would in many cases defeat the proceeding altogether. 

III. Under the Constitution the person who shall be sur- 
rendered must be charged with crime. This means that he shall 
be charged in due form of law, in some proper judicial proceeding 
instituted in the State from which he is a fugitive. This charge 
is to be the foundation for the demand, and for the warrant of 
surrender ; and it cannot be sufficient unless it contains all the 
legal requisites for the arrest of the accused and his detention 
for trial if he were then within the State. Therefore nothing 
short of an indictment, or of a complaint under oath making 
out a primd-facie case, can be sufficient. This manifestly is what 
is intended by the Constitution, and it is what the legislation of 
Congress requires. The judicial decisions all hold that nothing 
less can justify executive action. 

IV. A further question of the highest importance regards the 
nature and qualities of the showing which must be presented to 
the executive upon whom the demand is made, in order to 
charge him with the duty of issuing his warrant of surrender. 
This question must first be passed upon by the executive him- 
self, but when he has decided that the showing is sufficient, and 
has issued his warrant, the person arrested is not concluded by 
his decision, but may raise it anew in some judicial proceeding 
instituted for the purpose of obtaining his discharge. The 
executive has no general power to issue warrants of arrest, and 
when he proceeds to do so, in these cases, his whole authority 

1 Ex-parte Smith, 3 McLean's Reports, 133. 
2 Matter of Voorhies, 32 N. J. Rep., 141. 
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comes from the Constitution and the act of Congress, and he 
must keep within it. The judicial duty to release any person 
unlawfully arrested, on proper application made for the purpose, 
is imperative, no matter by what direction or command the ar- 
rest was made. His duty could never be questioned or doubted 
under any constitutional government. 

What the governor is required to know is, that a case for his 
action under the Constitution exists. It might be said, there- 
fore, that the showing should include : 1. Authentic evidence of 
the charge of crime duly made in the State demanding him ; 
2. Evidence of the laws of that State, that it may appear that 
the conduct complained of constituted an offence against them ; 
3. Evidence that the accused is a fugitive from that State ; and, 
4. Some showing that when the warrant for his surrender is 
applied for he is to be found within the State on which the 
demand is made. How far all these things are conditions to 
lawful action by the governor, and how complete the showing 
must be, will be briefly considered. 

1. The act of Congress provides how the evidence of the 
charge made in the other State shall be made. There must be 
a copy of the indictment or affidavit which makes the charge, 
certified by the governor. By this it will be determined whether 
the charge is or is not in due form of law. 

2. Such certified copy, however, might or might not show 
that the conduct complained of was acrime. It is a rule of 
evidence that the authorities of one State may assume that the 
common law of another State is like their own, but that they 
cannot take judicial notice what innovations have been made 
by statutes of another State upon its common law. Therefore, 
if the indictment or affidavit contains the requisites of a charge 
of a common-law offence, it is presumptively a charge of crime 
in due form of law. If, on the other hand, it charges as a crime 
conduct that would not be criminal at the common law, the 
executive of another State cannot know that such conduct is 
criminal until the statute is shown which makes it so. But this 
can seldom cause embarrassment, because the published volumes 
of the laws of other States are generally made evidence by 
statute, and the governor has only to look into the proper book 
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in his own or the State library to ascertain what he is required 
to know on that subject. 

But possibly when he compares the indictment or affidavit 
with the statute a question. may arise concerning the legal 
sufficiency of the charge. There may bea want of technical 
accuracy in the averments, and possibly there may be a doubt 
whether, if these were full, the conduct described would be 
within the contemplation of the statute. Who is to decide such 
questions? May the governor rightfully do so, or should he 
leave them to be decided by the courts of the State whose laws 
they involve? If the governor shall pass upon them he will in 
doing so perform a very important judicial function, and that, 
too, under circumstances of no little embarrassment ; for the 
construction of the laws of any State must necessarily be entered 
upon at a disadvantage by any tribunal not familiar with their 
administration, and with the practice and rulings under them. 
In several States the courts have decided, when the question of 
the sufficiency of a charge of crime was raised before them, that 
it ought to’be left to the courts of the State making the 
demand ;* and in Delaware this view was adhered to so strictly 
that a fugitive was surrendered, notwithstanding the Superior 
Court of the State, after having examined into the facts of the 
case, had reached the conclusion that the alleged crime was 
nothing but a civil trespass.* In New York, on the other hand, 
the Court of Appeals ordered the discharge of a prisoner for 
whose extradition the governor had issued his warrant, upon the 
express ground that the affidavit upon which his surrender was 
demanded did not contain the formal allegations which were 
necessary to make his act a crime under the laws of the State 
demanding him. In doing so the difficulty attending that 
course was illustrated, for there can be little doubt that the con- 
clusion reached by the court respecting the charge was directly 
opposed to that which the courts of the other State, familiar with 
its laws, would have declared.’ 

! Johnson vs. Riley, 13 Georgia Reports, 97; State vs. Buzine, 4 Harring- 
ton’s Rep., 572; Matter of Voorhies, 32 N. J. Rep., 141; Davis's Case, 122 
Mass. Reports, 324. ; 

2 State vs. Schlemm, 4 Harrington’s Rep., 577. 


3 People vs. Brady, 56 New York Rep., 182; compare People ws. Clark, 10 
Mich. Rep., 310. 
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3. The governor ought to have some showing under oath 
that the person demanded is in truth a fugitive from the State 
whose requisition is before him. This showing is as essential 
as is the authentic evidence of the charge of crime, and is 
demanded not more by the fair import of the Constitution than 
by justice. Without it, as was shown in the case of the Mor- 
mon prophet, a man has no security against being sent to dis- 
tant States to answer to charges from which he could never 
have fled, because he was never there. 

4. Evidence that the fugitive is at the time to be found 
within the State from which surrender is demanded seems not 
to be required. It is certainly not needed for any purpose of 
protection against wrongful arrests, and therefore should not 
be held essential unless the Constitution seems to make it 
necessary. But the Constitution only says that the offender 
being found within the State shall be delivered up, and the 
governor’s warrant seems to be the proper process on which to 
make search for him. If he is then found, the delivery may be 
immediately made ; if he is not found, the warrant can do no 
harm. There seems to be no sufficient reason why, if a fugitive 
is supposed to have fled from one of the Atlantic cities in the 
direction of Mexico, hiding by the way, and taking unfre- 

_quented routes, there should not be, as speedily as possible, a 
requisition and warrant of surrender awaiting him in every State 
through which it may be conjectured he is likely to direct his 
flight. 

V. The difficulties thicken when the executive issues his 
warrant of surrender, and the fugitive is arrested under it. 
Then may come in judicial action, and the question how far the 
courts are at liberty to review or to go behind the executive 
action, by means of an inquiry on habeas corpus. Their power 
to examine the case is conceded : the question is, what limits, if 
any, the principles of law set to it. 

When we take up this question we are confronted with the 
fact that our traditions of the danger of encroachments under 
executive authority upon individual liberty have led us to 
intrust this great writ of personal freedom, not to the principal 
courts of the States alone, but tg single judges of secondary 
grade also, and in many States to inferior judicial officers.whose 
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sole function of any considerable importance is performed when - 
the opportunity is presented to pass judgment in this collateral 
manner upon the action of some court or officer occupying a 
position of importance and dignity superior to theirown. That 
the writ is greatly abused in many cases .is matter of common 
belief, and that great offenders when caught are sometimes set 
free again, on actual or supposed technical defects in the papers 
which greater legal learning would either perceive were no defects 
at all, or were such clerical or unimportant errors as ought to be 
disregarded, is unquestionable. It has become notorious that 
when a person who has the means for a contest is arrested for 
extradition, his captor must either hastily and clandgstinely 
remove him from the State, or he must run the gauntlet of 
tribunals empowered to demand his papers and to examine them 
for technical defects, with a fair probability that something will 
be discovered in them that may constitute a reason, or at least 
an excuse, for holding them insufficient. In many of these 
cases the examination seems to proceed on the supposition that 
the governor in respect to this function is to be looked upon as 
an inferior magistrate, and is therefore called upon to show that 
in all the steps taken by him he has proceeded with exact regu- 
larity, and not varied in the least particular from the rules 
governing the action of officers clothed with limited powers. 
Such an assumption is a perversion of law, and the officer who 
acts upon it abuses his authority. 

The executive in support of his action is entitled to all the 
presumptions which support the action of courts of general juris- 
diction. If his warrant on its face recites a case within the 
constitutional compact, it is presumptively sufficient, and it 
must be assumed that before issuing it he had before him all the 
showing that the Constitution and the law require. And 
although the court or officer may go behind the warrant for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether, in fact, such a showing was 
made, and may have the papers produced, yet it is not believed 
there is any authority to raise mere questions of regularity in 
the executive action. Suppose, for example, it should be 
objected that the governor never had before him the proof of 
the law under which the charge was made, but acted upon his 
recollection of it from previous examinations, or upon the 
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opinion of his attorney-general, of what concern is this to the 
accused if, in fact, the governor made no mistake as to what the 
law was ? 

Referring again to the question whether supposed defects in 
the formal charge of crime should be passed upon in the State 
where the arrest is made, or should be left for decision in the 
State which demands the surrender, some of the practical 
results of the former course may be pointed out. When that 
course is adopted, the accused has three chances which he may 
take before his trial is reached. rst, Before the governor 
when the warrant for his surrender is called for. If the governor 
decides against the sufficiency of the charge, the decision is an 
end of the proceeding. Second, On habeas corpus before some 
court or judicial officer in the State in which the arrest is made. 
Here also a decision in his favor will terminate the proceeding. 
And however technical may be the objection to the formal 
charge, neither of these tribunals has any authority to make 
or permit amendments of papers transmitted from another 
State, or otherwise to correct errors. Third, When he is 
returned to the State demanding him, he may raise the same 
questions anewy and no former hearing can in the least stand 
in the way : it migat be final if in his favor, but except for the 
purposes of his return, it could have no force when against 
him, either as an adjudication or asa precedent. But in the 
State demanding him, if he raises technical questions, he will 
probably find himself before a tribunal that, unlike the others, 
has power not merely to detect flaws in the papers, but also, 
by means of amendments, to heal them. In this fact is abun- 
dant reason why all supposed defects, which, according to the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings, are capable of being 
rectified, should be left to be considered and dealt with by the 
courts of the State whose laws the fugitive is supposed to have 
violated. 

VI. We have left to the last a question which is perhaps 
most troublesome of all, and which, though old, is coming up 
anew perpetually. It is the question whether the executive 
upon whom the demand is made has a discretion to obey or to 
refuse to obey it. This is not the same question which the 
executives of New York and Ohio had before them in the slave- 
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stealing cases, for in those cases the question was whether the 
offences charged were such felonies or other crimes as the Con- 
stitution intended. This question is, whether, the case being 
admitted to be one intended by the Constitution, and the papers 
sufficient, the executive may nevertheless look behind the 
papers, and for any reason which is satisfactory to his own 
mind refuse to obey the requisition. The recent prominence 
given to the question by the refusal of the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts to honor a requisition made by the Governor of South 
Carolina, on the ground that in his opinion it was not made for 
the purpose of punishing the accused, but for an ulterior object, 
is an illustration of its importance, as well as of the nature of 
the investigations to which a recognition of the discretionary 
authority may lead. 

The Federal Supreme Court in the Kentucky case expressed 
the clear opinion that when demand was made in due form the 
State executive had no discretion to refuse obedience. A like 
declaration has in several cases been made by State courts, and 
there can be little doubt that this is the view generally held in 
legal circles. If it is erroneous, there is no limit to the inquiries 
upon which the executive may enter for the purpose of guiding 
his discretion, or to the reasons upon which he may act. He 
may, for example, raise the question whether the accused is 
actually guilty as charged, and allow him an opportunity to 
present evidence to overthrow the primd-facie case which the 
papers make against him. If the executive sympathy happened 
to be enlisted for the accused, this would not be an improbable 
course for him to adopt ; but a hearing conducted, as this must 
be, at a distance from the place where the transaction to be 
investigated took place, would be one in which the accused 
would be likely to have all the advantages, and would not be 
likely to tend to the furtherance of. justice. Moreover, it is as 
well settled as any thing in the proceeding can be, that the 
question of the actual guilt of the accused is one which, if the 
papers are regular and sufficient, the authorities of the State on 
which the demand is made have nothing whatever to do.’ 


1 Davis’s Case, 122 Mass. Rep., 324; Lawrence’s Case, 56 N. Y. Rep., 182, 
187 ; State vs. Buzine, 4 Harrington’s Rep., 572. 
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When the executive enters upon such an inquiry he substitutes 
himself for judge and jury to try an offence against the laws of 
another State—a proceeding which it is incredible could ever 
have been intended. 

The executive might also raise the question of the good faith ° 
of the prosecutor, and proceed to inquire into that as having a 
proper bearing upon the application. But if the case were 
being heard on its merits in the State where the offence was 
committed, such an inquiry could not be suffered, unless the 
prosecutor was called as a witness, and then only to a limited 
extent, and for the purpose of impairing his testimony. If it is 
gone into before the governor it will be on extra-judicial proofs 
which the law deems untrustworthy, and the accused would have 
every advantage in making them. Moreover, if the governor 
was satisfied of the bad faith of the prosecutor, the fact would 
have no bearing upon the prisoner’s desert of punishment, 
except in peculiar cases where the prosecutor, rather than the 
State, was specially concerned in the conduct complained of. 

The governor might also raise the question of the good faith 
of the State making the demand. This would naturally be 
taken as an affront, and might induce bitter feelings and lead to 
bitter and mischievous controversies. Moreover, it would be in 
manifest disobedience to another provision of the Constitution, 
which requires that full faith and credit be given in each State 
to the records and judicial proceedings of other States. 

These are only a few of the questions that the governor may 
raise if obedience to the requisition vests in his discretion. 
Indeed he need not raise any question at all; for if the power is 
discretionary, then he may refuse from mere caprice, or because 
the prevailing sentiment of his State or of his party favors it. 
This view, if acted upon to any considerable extent, would bring 
about a state of things which would make the constitutional 
provision only the occasion for discord and irritation, and there- 
fore worse than useless. This was plainly never intended, and 
the duty which is imposed upon the governor is imperative, not 
discretionary. One case, however, is an admitted exception— 
the case, namely, where the justice of the State upon which the 
requisition is made has some unsatisfied claim upon the alleged 
offender which she is proceeding to enforce. He may be in 
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prison or under prosecution for a breach of her own penal laws, 

-or he may be under arrest for some civil wrong. In either case 
the State may proceed to satisfy the demands of her own laws 
first, but when that is done the duty to honor the requisition 
becomes imperative.’ 

In what is said above the word duty is used in the ordinary 
sense, and is to be understood as the obligation which the Con- 
stitution imposes upon the State executive. The word discre- 
tion is also used in the ordinary sense, and when it is said the 
executive has no discretion to refuse obedience to a proper 
demand, what is meant is that the Constitution and the law do 
not warrant him in the exercise of such a discretion. 

Some ambiguity arises in employing the words obligation, 
duty, and discretion, when-speaking of public matters, by reason 
of the different senses in which the words are used. The duty 
to perform a particular act may be one of moral obligation or of 
legal obligation. If it be one of moral obligation only, a disre- 
gard of it is left to such penalties as conscience or the tribunal 
of public opinion may impose. If it be one of legal obligation, 
it is because the law itself has provided some means for enforc-. 
ing its performance, or some penalty in case performance is 
neglected or refused. Ina legal sense, therefore, performance 
of the merely moral obligation may be said to be discretionary, 
while as regards the legal duty the person upon whom it is 
imposed is said to have no discretion, but must perform it at his 
peril. 

In the law, however, the word discretion is used in a still nar- 
rower sense. An officer is said to have a discretionary authority 
when he has powers of final action, and when no tribunal is 
placed over him which can reverse or control his action, or 
compel him to adopt any judgment but his own in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. Thus legislators exercise discre- 
tionary authority in the making of laws ; and even when by the 
Constitution a duty is imposed to enact some particular law, the 
power is still discretionary, because no one can judge of the 
duty for them, and no authority can compel performance. So 


' Taylor vs. Taintor, 16 Wallace’s Rep., 366; Matter of Troutman, 24 N. J. 
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the judges of the Superior Courts exercise discretionary 
authority even when the rule is perfectly plain, because the rule: 
is to be applied according to their own judgment. But inferior 
officers have no corresponding discretion : when they neglect 
their duties, they may be compelled to perform them, and when 
they act illegally or irregularly, their faults may be corrected or 
their erroneous action set aside. 

In this sense the governer of a State has a discretion to 
refuse to issue his warrant for the surrender of a fugitive, even 
when the papers are regular and sufficient. If he refuses obedi- 
ence to the requisition, no authority'can compel it. He may 
plant his refusal upon any ground he may see fit to select, and, 
reasonable or unreasonable, no legal force can drive him from 
it. His excuse, if he gives one, may be plainly illegal or ab- 
surd, or made in bad faith, but in a legal sense this is imma- 
terial ; as he can make his will the law for the case, it may be 
said that he has a discretion to surrender the fugitives or to 
refuse to do so. 

But saying this does not at all raise the question of what is 
his constitutional obligation. The only legal penalty for disre- 
gard of any executive duty’is that which may be inflicted on 
impeachment, and that is one for extreme cases only ; and the 
fact that it may be resorted to does not at all stand in the way 
of or detract from the governor’s powers of final action. When, 
therefore, the governor says, in a case in which the showing is 
sufficient, ‘‘I shall exercise my discretion in refusing to 
surrender this fugitive,’’ what he means is this: that having 
power to refuse obedience to the requisition, and having no 
fear of the only penalty which can be applied to a disobedience, 
he proposes, for reasons which he may or may not avow, to 
refuse. 

But it is not often that the wrong of an unfortunate contro- 
versy is found to be all on one side ; and in this case it certainly 
is not. That the process is greatly abused is well understood, 
and may be said to be notorious. It takes place most often in 
cases of alleged offences against property, and particularly in 
cases where the charge is one of obtaining money under false 
pretences. This is a charge easily made and difficult to be dis- 
proved, and is quite as often made to coerce the payment of a 
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private debt as for the purposes of public justice. There is 
probably not a governor in the Union who has occupied his 
office for any considerable time without having demands made 
upon him for the surrender of fugitives who in his belief were 
being reclaimed for the sole purpose of compelling them, on 
fear of criminal prosecution, at a distance from home and 
friends, to satisfy or secure some alleged debt. The State 
executive is suspicious when the papers on such a charge are 
presented to him, and, judging from his observation, is likely to 
conclude that the debtor will never be prosecuted if the debt is 
paid, and that, so soon as his warrant is served, negotiations 
will begin, the secret basis of which will be the abandonment of 
the charge of felony on the prosecutor’s demand being satisfied. 
When thus impressed that ‘a fraud is being practised upon the 
Constitution, is it so very strange that he refuses to obey the 
Constitution ? 

A few years since the governor of one of the leading States 
refused to honor a requisition because it was recited in it that 
the fugitive was to be returned at the prosecutor’s expense. 
This, to his mind, was proof that the prosecution was in the 
interest of an individual, and not of the public. But at most it 
could only raise a suspicion that such was the case. Public 
prosecutions in England are largely at the prosecutor’s cost, 
and in this country, in certain cases, the complainant is required 
by law to give security for the costs, as a pledge of his good faith 
in the proceeding, and of his belief that probable cause exists for 
instituting it. The governor’s objection, therefore, impeaches 
in these cases the law itself, and if valid should constitute a 
conclusive impediment to the surrender of any fugitive whose 
prosecutor had thus been required to assume a pecuniary risk 
in the proceeding. Probably, however, the governor's real 
objection was, that he believed the case presented was color- 
able only, and deceptive. 

Repugnance to the surrender of fugitives also sometimes 
springs from the fact that when returned they are held, not to 
answer to the particular charge merely, but for prosecution upon’ 
other demands, both civil and criminal. The question of the 
right thus to hold one who has been surrendered in pursuance 
of treaty stipulations has once been presented unpleasantly in 
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our foreign relations, and led fora time to the suspension of 
extradition, much to our disadvantage. 

To obtain the surrender of a man on one charge, and then 
put him upon trial on another, is a gross abuse of the consti- 
tutional compact. We believe it to be a violation also of 
legal principles. It is a general rule, that where by compulsion 
of law a man is brought within the jurisdiction for one purpose, 
his presence shall not be taken advantage of to subject him to 
legal demands or legal restraint for another purpose. The legal 
‘* privileges’’ from arrest when one is in the performance of a 
legal duty away from his home rest upon this rule, and they are 
merely the expressions of reasonable exemption from unfair 
advantages. The reason of the rule applies it to these cases: 
it should be held, as it recently has been in Kentucky,' that the 
fugitive surrendered to one charge is exempt from prosecution 
upon any other. He is within the State by compulsion of law 
upon a single accusation ; he has a right to have that disposed 
of, and then to depart in peace. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the chief difficulties 
in the process of extradition between the States are : 

1. Abuse of the process by issuing it in cases where the pur- 
pose is the enforcement of a private demand rather than the 
punishment of crime. 

2. The claim of a discretionary authority to obey or refuse 
to obey requisitions. 

3. The unwarranted use of the process of habeas corpus in 
reviewing executive action. 

4. Subjecting the returned fugitive to other demands than 
the one to which he has been surrendered. 

The second of these may fairly be said to spring from the first. 
The first should be corrected by greater care in the executive to 
whom application for a requisition is made, in satisfying himself 
that it is made in the interest of public justice. There can be 
no question that the executive has a true discretion here, and 
he should exercise it fearlessly. The third and fourth are diffi- 
culties which the judiciary should deal with. A high duty is 
devolved upon them in this regard, and it is in their power, by 


’ Commonwealth vs. Hawes, 13 Bush’s Reports, 697. 
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careful adherence to sound and well-established principles, to do 
much in removing the irritation that is so often excited by 
action under this important constitutional covenant. It was 
well said by Chief Justice Taney in the Kentucky case, that 
nothing would be more likely to disturb the peace of the 
Union, and to end in discord, than permitting an offender against 
the laws of a State, by passing over a mathematical line which 
divides it from another, to defy its process, and stand ready, 
under the protection of the State, to repeat the offence as soon 
as another opportunity offered. 
12 THoMAS M. COOLEY. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CAUSALITY: HUME AND 
KANT. 


N his general action, Hume’s motives are by no means com- 
plex. He is led in the main by two principles only : first, 
by his scepticism ; and, second, by his nominalism. In the in- 
terest of the one he would destroy all the troublesome zeal of 
belief ; as, in the interest of the other, necessity—-what we call 
the category. And in both references he is perfectly frank. He 
openly rejoices in his blows at what he calls ‘‘ superstition ;’’ and 
he expressly thanks Berkeley for his nominalism. The latter’s 
proposition—namely, that ‘‘ all general ideas are nothing but 
particular ones annexed to a common term’’—he emphatically 
tyles “‘ one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries ever 
of late made.”’ 

Neither, in these days, can it be very well said that Hume, 
however it be with truth, has, in either respect, failed of success. 
No further gone than the 23d of last May, ‘‘ within the limits 
of Westminster Abbey’’—an abbey, says the Zzmes, ‘‘ which is 
inseparably connected with the history of England and of the 
English Church,’’ Professor Max Miiller ‘‘ reminded ’’ his “‘ audi- 
ence’’—an audience, it would seem, as sympathetic as it was 
large and distinguished—‘‘ how, by the most widely-read jour- 
nals, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, it is being preached 
that faith is a hallucination or an infantine disease, that the day 
for religion is over, that the gods have at last been found out 
and exploded, and that, there being no knowledge possible save 
what comes to us through the senses, we must be content with 
finite things, and strike out from the dictionary of the future 
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such words as infinite, supernatural, divine.’’ That surely, as 
regards the scepticism, will suffice for proof ; and on the other 
count, nominalism, we have only to look to the ‘‘ Descent of 
Man.’’ The brave Darwin, as we see there, will have nothing 
but “‘ particulars ;’’ any universal is only a bastard of their 
“* struggle’’ ! 

Hume’s victory, for all that, is but a false show. Years and 
years ago the seeds were already sown—in his own vessels too 
—which even now are rending them asunder as into potsherds 
of clay. Nominalism, the proposition of Berkeley, is utterly 
untrue. Universals, on the contrary, are the secret of the uni- 
verse : it is precisely on the categories that existence itself is 
hung or strung. 

As much as this, however, is very far from being generally 
acknowledged. Even Max Miiller, who would only teach us at 
last that ‘‘ while the old leaves are falling, the leaves of a bright 
and happy spring, and all seems wintry and frozen and dead 
within and around us, there is and must be a new spring in store 
for every warm and honest heart’’—even Max Miiller, who would 
only encourage us, cannot help murmuring at times of how 
‘* faith in man is poisoned,’’ and how, ‘‘ in the apparent triumph 
of all that is selfish, ignoble, and hideous,’’ one is made to 
‘‘ throw up the cause of truth, of righteousness, and innocence 
as no longer worth fighting for, at least in this world.’’ And, 
no doubt, we have largely before us in these words the canker 
of the hour we live in. Few now are any longer honest or care 
for honesty. Commodity is all. Listless and indifferent in 
their habitual selfishness, they are yet rancorous at good faith, 
and would deny, defy, and defeat mere working merit. The 
seeds are.in the ground nevertheless—the seeds, as we say, that 
will yield to us again, in literature, philosophy, religion, life, 
the true and solid pabulum of humanity. These are but appari- 
tions from the dead, that are impotent on life; they are but 
spectres of the night, that vanish with the dawn. 

But we are concerned, at present, neither with scepticism 
nor nominalism as such, but only with Hume’s special action in 
their regard ; and it all lies in causation. Hume's sagacity was 
true to the scent here, and led him straight, as it were, to the 
linch-pin of existence. Were aman minded to establish either 
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scepticism or nominalism, how could he, more directly, or 
definitively, accomplish his purpose than by loosening the knot 
that bound an effect to its cause? Mathematics apart, it was 
the ground, Hume saw, of our theory and practice everywhere. 
Above all, it was specially the ground of delief. At all times 
that we pass from present impression to some different idea with 
belief, it is the principle of causality mediates the connection 
and supports the inference: evidently, then, if, in the interest 
of either scepticism or nominalism, we would shake belief, it is 
with that principle we must begin the attack. 

But, arrived here, Hume’s work is fairly in movement. An 
act of belief, as we see, breaks up into two distinctions: one of 
present impression and another of absent idea. Accordingly it 
is with this distinction Hume actually opens. His first proposi- 
tion is that all our ‘* perceptions’’ are either zmpressions or ideas. 
Further, without proof but appeal to the reader, he lays down 
this second proposition, that all our ideas are copies of our impres- 
sions. 

At this we demur. It may be true that ideas and impres- 
sions exhaust the universe ; but it is not true that the latter 
are the originals, and the former only copies. This is Hume’s. 
mpartov wevdos, or it is a peddos both varepov and mporepor. 

Suppose we take what concerns impressions as the mporepor ; 
then is it not exposed to a variety of objections from the very 
position of Hume himself? It is, as we see, to be the basis and 
standard of all. Should we not expect Hume, then, to take 
some pains with it? Should we not expect him to demonstrate 
it—to demonstrate it in its elements and compass? Should we 
not expect him to enable us to know what it is? Above all, 
should we not expect him to verify it—to make plain to us its 
right of place? But no; he has, it seems, no interest but for 
ideas ; he has no sooner come to impressions than he turns them 
over to the ‘‘anatomists and natural philosophers.’’ He 
remarks, indeed, afterwards (T. i., iii., v.): ‘‘ As to those 
tmpresstons which arise from the senses, their ultimate cause is, 
in my opinion, perfectly inexplicable by human reason; and it 
will be always impossible to decide with certainty whether they 
arise immediately from the object, or are produced by the crea- 
tive power of the mind, or are derived from the Author of our 
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being.’’ But that is hardly enough. If impression is to be 
the very rock of his foundation, the single criterion, the infal-. 
lible touchstone and test of truth itself, how should he be con- 
tent to leave it on so very obscure, uncertain, and equivocal a 
basis? Why, the strongest alternative he suggests for it is the 
very ‘‘superstition’’ he elsewhere scouts. Had he but taken 
ideas with the same trustingness with which he takes impres- 
sions! The ‘‘ Author of our being’’! Weare hardly prepared, 
in such company, for so ‘‘ superstitious’’ a reference. Can we 
indeed take it well of Hume that he reasons in such a circle ; 
that he lays down, as basis of support, that from which precisely 
the material it supports shall withdraw support ? 

And Hume’s action is the prevailing one still. The very men 
who disdain mystery, and will have all as plain as a pikestaff, 
can only end in mystery. When, namely, they have done their 
work, as they think—when they have reduced all to sensation 
—then, rather, their work is only to begin. For what is before 
them then? Surely chaos—a chaos which, by their own act, 
they have made absolute. It lies there endless, multiform, 
opaque—how reduce z¢ to limit, unity, transparency? Neither 
can ¢hey explain z¢, nor does ¢¢ explain any thing for ¢hem. It 
reveals nothing, assures nothing, founds nothing ; it is the bank- 
ruptcy of thought. It is only a false assumption that sensation 
is the dasis of fact. To demand the warrant of sensation rather 
—this is the beginning of philosophy. In short, we are at last 
on the highway if, when asked for the truth of impressions, we 
point to ideas: it is they are the originals. 

In the other reference we can say at once that all ideas are 
not copies of impressions : we have many even simple ideas that 
no sensation could supply. The distinction between ideas and 
impressions is not a mere less or more of ‘‘ force and vivacity.”’ 
There is no such community between them. The difference is 
not at all one of degree, but absolutely of find. Sensation and 
reflection are qualitatively distinct, and cannot be identified but 
for a less or more of quantity. Imagination is mot the whole of 
this world. And it is sufficiently contradictory that we should 
have to begin with sense, impressions, and yet end with imagi- 
nation, ideas. ‘‘ The memory, senses, and understanding,’’ says 
Hume (i., iv., vii.), ‘‘ are therefore all of them founded on the 
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imagination.’’ As was the master so are the pupils now. They 
must and will have reality, stern reality, nothing but reality ; 
and yet are content to wave flags of triumph at last only on the 
element of dream. 

Hume, then, leaves impressions with the ‘‘ anatomists ;’’ 
but he will apply them always in test of ideas. There is no idea 
but is copy of an impression, he holds; and, if you would 
authenticate the former, you must produce the latter. This is 
to be the secret of his alchemy. 

But, left alone with ideas, he proceeds to their connections, 
and among these he includes cause and effect. It is still a stock 
article in every class-room that Hume is inconsistent in this, and 
fails in analysis. As principle of association, it is said, conti- 
guity comprehends, and consequently supersedes, causality ; 
while it is only contradictory to retain here what is immediately 
to be rejectedthere. Perhaps, however, there is truth in neither 
clause. It is not inconsistent to demonstrate a principle to be 
the strongest bond of connection in us, if I am afterwards to gain 
glory by undoing the very nerve of it. And, again, causality 
actually zs the strongest principle of association. It is not true 
that contiguity either can or does replace it. We have only to 
attend to any one day’s experience to become convinced that 
causality is our very genius, whether for theory or practice. 
Hume, then, knows well what he is about. He does not fear 
for his consistency in fixing in the first place what he unfixes in 
the second ; and he is quite aware of the state of the facts. As 
principle of association there is to him ‘‘ no relation which pro- 
duces a stronger connection’’ than the relation of cause and 
effect ; in that reference, it is of all relations ‘‘ the most exten- 
sive.”’ It is true that, as a principle of reasoning, he would 
shake causality ; insisting on the impossibility of philosophically 
finding any original for the idea of its necessary connection but 
customary conjunction. But naturally he knows causality as we 
know it, and never doubts it. In fact, these are his own words 
(i., iii., vii.): ‘‘ We infer a cause immediately from its effect ; and 
this inference is not only a true species of reasoning, but the 
strongest of all others.’” Hume's general attitude is only mis- 
taken : he never conceals that he is engaged in a sort of play. 
Far from seriously resolving causality into contiguity, it is the 
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latter he resolves into the former—when considered as a princi- 
ple of reasoning. He takes pains to show that no use can be 
made of contiguity in that point of view, unless it be the con- 
tiguity of cause and effect. 

The inconsistency belongs, not to Hume, but the critics of 
Hume. Him they reproach only with their own deed—a deed 
which with them is serious, and not, as it might be with Hume, 
mere sceptical mischief. Contiguity is undoubtedly true as a 
principle of association ; but casual succession is not causal suc- 
cession, and the contingency of the one will never prove a surro- 
gate for the necessity of the other. If, indeed, you destroy 
causality as a principle of association, it is evidently impossible 
to retain it asa principle of reasoning. Retention here is utterly 
impossible, unless there be restoration there. How could you 
reason with causality, unless you connected with it? The critics 
of Hume, then, have really effected what they upbraid Hume 
with attempting to effect. Even from the outside this is mani- 
fest, that, if Hume conserves here and destroys there, inversely, 
they but destroy here and conserve there—an antithesis jestingly 
possible, but seriously impossible. 

The failure in analysis, therefore, reverts, like the inconsist- 
ency, from Hume to his critics. It is a mere piece of blind 
sequacious pedantry nowadays that eliminates causality from 
our principles of association and restricts these to the hackneyed 
three laws of resemblance, contrast, and contiguity. For not 
only is the elimination false, but the restriction as well. These 
three laws do zot exhaust the principles of association. And 
when, in another connection, this declaration was made lately, 
the resultant surprise might have tempered itself by a reference 
to Dugald Stewart, who, many years ago, wrote (Elements, Part 
I., chap. v.) thus: ‘‘ There is no possible relation among the 
objects of our knowledge which may not serve to connect them 
together in the mind, and, therefore, although one enumeration 
may be more comprehensive than another, a perfectly complete 
enumeration is scarcely to be expected.’’ Nay, here in Hume 
himself is the original, possibly, even of this from Stewart : 
‘These principles I aliow to be neither the zfallible nor the 
sole causes of a union among ideas. They are not the infallible 
causes. For one may fix his attention during some time on any 
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one object without looking farther. They are not the sole 
causes. For the thought has a very irregular motion in running 
along its objects, and may leap from the heavens to the earth, 
from one end of the creation to the other, without any certain 
method or order’’ (T. i., iii., vi.) Elsewhere, too, there are 
other admissions to a like effect : even his apparent omission of 
contrast is not, as a note shows, due to oversight. 

We would do justice to Hume, as we pass, in another small 
matter here. ‘“‘ Though we should soar into the. heavens, 
though we should sink into the abyss, we never go out of our- 
selves ; it is always our own thought that we perceive.’’ These 
words are attributed by Mr. Emerson to Condillac ; but Hume 
probably wrote the original of them thus (i., ii., vi.) : “‘ Let us 
fix our attention out of ourselves as much as possible, let us 
chase our imagination to the heavens, or to the utmost limits of 
the universe, we never really advance a step beyond ourselves, 
nor can conceive any kind of existence, but those perceptions 
which have appeared in that narrow compass: this is the uni- 
verse of the imagination, nor have we any idea but what is 
there produced.”’ 

It seems, and doubtless is to some extent, a blunder when 
Hume passes from connections to relations as if to another 
sphere ; for very certainly there can be no relation that is not 
also a connection. Still Hume is not wholly blind to this ; he 
only allows himself to be misled by his own distinction of two 
senses in the word relation, one referring to ‘‘ association’’ and 
one to “‘ arbitrary comparison.’’ The philosophical relations he 
enumerates are these seven : resemblance, identity, contrariety, 
degrees in any quality, relations of time and place, proportions 
in quantity or number, and causation. And so far Hume must 
be credited with a certain beginning of what Kant carried fur- 
ther—the tabulation of the categories. Hume, however, seems 
only to mention them that he may sacrifice them. He is minded 
that causality should be regarded as alone the nerve of reason- 
ing, and into it he concentratingly eliminates all the other rela- 
tions. Nero-like, he would have a single neck and decapitate 
reason at ablow. It is here, in especial, he discusses the ‘‘ foun- 
dation of mathematics,’’ and, somewhat fruitlessly, expends a 
vast amount of pains on what Kant so vainly laments Hume had 
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unfortunately neglected. Neglect there was none, if certainly 
failure ; but, however interesting the subject, our limits forbid 
us to enter upon it at present. 

Leaving this question, then, we see now that the whole in- 
quiry, so far, comes to this. Hume, having established, on the 
one hand, that all ideas are copies of impressions, and on the 
other that causation is the principle proper of reasoning, would 
apply the one to the other and demand the impression from 
which the idea is copied, that lies in causality as its vis nexus. 
That idea is necessary connection: there cannot, he knows, be 
any reasoning from causality unless on the ground of a necessary 
connection between step and step. From this present cause to 
infer that other absent effect, or from this present effect to infer 
that other absent cause, demonstrates implicit belief in the 
necessary connection of a cause with its effect. Hume himself 
directly says as much (i., iii., i.): *‘ Shall we then rest con- 
tented with these two relations of contiguity and succession, as 
affording a complete idea of causation? By no means. An 
object may be contiguous and prior to another, without being ~ 
considered as its cause. There is a necessary connection to be 
taken into consideration ; and that relation is of much greater 
importance than any of the other two above mentioned.’’ It 
seems somewhat gratuitous, then, in Reid and Gregory to have 
difficulty with a further passage in Hume that similarly refers. 
They (see Hamilton’s Rezd, pp. 79 and 83) surmise an error of 
the press, or that ‘‘ aliguando bonus dormitat Humius ;’’ but it 
is their own mistake embarrasses them, for, says Reid, *‘ how 
could a man who denies that we have any idea of necessary con- 
nection defy any one to define a cause without comprehending 
necessary connection ?”’ Hume, as we see from the quotation 
above, and may see generally, was precisely the man to give this 
defiance, though not quite the man to make tha¢-denial. Hume 
never denied the idea as natural and naturally valid: he only 
denied that he could find any voucher for it but custom. 
Wrested from its context, Hume’s sentence in regard is cer- 
tainly liable to misconstruction ; and it is unhappy at the best. 
It is perfectly intelligible in its place, however, where. the inte- 
rest concerned is the origin of a certain idea, which, again, is 
found in a certain ‘‘ regular conjunction.’’ Virtually it is this: 
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Hume says, The pivot of the whole problem is the idea of ° 
necessary connection ; show me another origin than I show my- 
self for it, ‘‘ and I shall frankly give up the entire controversy.”’ 
It is not certain either that even Hamilton, in his relative 
comment, has hit the mark : he thinks ‘‘ Reid would be right, 
did Hume mean by necessary connection a really necessary con- 
nection, and not merely a feeling of necessity zz us.’’ Hume 
did mean a really necessary connection, though, as already said, 
he, philosophically, could find no origin for it but the customary 
experience of constant conjunction. 

In short, Hume’s proceedings are these. His first reference 
is to this, that neither generally nor specially is causation a 
quality. It is impossible to point to any ‘‘one quality which 
universally belongs to all beings, and gives them a title to that 
denomination’’ (cause). Equally impossible is it to find in any 
particular cause any particular quality by which it is the cause 
it is. ‘‘ No object ever discovers, by the qualities which appear 
to the senses, either the causes which produced it or the effects 
which will arise from it.’’ But if causality be not a quality, it 
can only be a relation. And this relation examined, we find all 
that is representative of it to be only the conjunction in time and 
place of the cause with the effect. We do assume, and no 
doubt rightly, this conjunction to be a necessary connection ; but 
no minutest investigation can demonstrate to the understanding 
the ground or reason of this mecessary connection. Depending 
on a matter of fact, this reason is no affair of either intuition or 
demonstration ; but, even asa matter of fact, this reason is not 
capable of being seen and understood, whether before produc- 
tion of the effect, or even after deliberate observation of that 
event. Jmpression as the original from which the zdea of neces- 
sary connection is copied, there is none to be found, unless 
simply custom from repetition of the association. If besides cus- 
tom there is any thing else to be taken into account, it is that 
reflection of vivacity from present impression to absent idea 
which is called de/ief. I heara voice from the next room. 
That voice has always been conjoined in the past with a certain 
person. The custom of that conjunction suggests this person 
as the cause of this voice. The actual impression of this voice 
reflects its own vivacity to the person suggested. This person 
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suggested with all this reflected vivacity, is believed in ; or be- 
lief in the actual existence of this person suggested by the 
voice through customary conjunction, is reflected into the mind 
from the vivacity of the actual impression. ature, it is true, 
attributes to causality a tie of necessity ; but philosophy, for its 
part, can find no representative for that tie but the mere custom 
of repeated mental association. The tie ascribed by nature to 
causes and effects themselves cannot be found, so far as philos- 
ophy goes, to lie in them, but in us. It is only ‘‘ so far as causa- 
tion is a natural relation, and produces a union among our 
ideas, that we are able to reason upon it, or draw any inference 
from it :’’ ‘“‘ we infer a cause immediately from its effect ; and 
this inference is not only a true species of reasoning, but the 
strongest of all others.’’ Nevertheless, ‘‘ as a philosophical rela- 
tion,’’ causation implies only ‘‘ contiguity, succession, and con- 
stant conjunction.”’ 

Hume’s whole theory, point by point, is contained in what 
has just been said ; and the reader will have no difficulty in veri- 
fying this, whether from the 7reatise or the Enquiry. These are 
the two main points ever present to Hume’s mind: 1, for the 
necessary connection between cause and effect, which is, doubt- 
less, our natural belief, I can find, on philosophical analysis, nq 
supporting warrant of fact or reasoning, but a customary constant 
conjunction ; and, 2, between an idea of belief and an idea of 
mere imagination, no difference is discoverable but a reflected 
vivacity of present impression which belongs to the former, but 
not to the latter. 

The way being now fully prepared for us, so far as concerns 
Hume, we pass at once to the reference to Kant—intercalat- 
ing only two simple remarks. 

The first is that it is Hume’s own object to refer our belief 
in causality to instinct. A ptinciple so necessary to us he 
openly vindicates for infallible nature as against our fallible facul- 
tieg But this was for Beattie and others precisely their own 
cénclusion. Causality was to them, too, an implanted first 
principle, an instinct ; and when they advanced as much as 
against Hume, they advanced only what Hume himself similarly 
advanced. Instinct here, in fact, was rather the sceptic’s than 
the dogmatist’s affair. In the second place, we would simply 
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signalize again that remarkable theory of belief which, doubtless, 
has its covert theological applications, as well as its overt philo- 
sophical ones. If an idea of belief differs from an idea of fic- 
tion in that it only ‘* feels’ different, how can we conclude, in 
transcendence of all experience, to such a tremendous being as 
a Deity? It is certainly remarkable that so able aman as Hume 
should have been caught by such a flash in the pan: the island 
of Great Britain only fee/s different from the island of Lilliput ; 
Dean Swift only fce/s different from Lemuel Gulliver! Never- 
theless it is equally certain that the conception itself is precisely 
such as would captivate the ingenuity of a Hume—the concep- 
tion that the Zveliness of the impression of a present object 
should lighten up the faintness of the idea of an absent one. 
‘* The memory, senses, and understanding,”’ he says (i., iv., vii.), 
‘‘ are therefore all of them founded on the imagination, or the 
vivacity of our ideas.’’ Thus it is present impression gives its 
vivacity to perception ; and to memory Hume at times ascribes 
almost an equal vivacity. It is only superior vivacity indeed 
distinguishes memory from imagination-—that is, these two lat- 
ter faculties have precisely the same contents ; but the contents 
of the one have more vivacity than the contents of the other, 
in consequence of being attended by a peculiarly lively feeling 
named belief, which word implies that its object either was or 
is actually existent. ‘‘ The delief or assent,’’ he says (i., iii., v.) 
‘‘ which always attends the memory and senses is nothing but 
the vivacity of those perceptions they present ; and this alone 
distinguishes them from the imagination.’’ And so it is that 
he characteristically places here the first step in the process of 
the perception of causality. ‘‘ It is merely the force and liveli- 
ness of the perception which constitutes the first act of the 
judgment, and lays the foundation of that reasoning which we 
build upon it, when we trace the relation of cause and effect.’’ 
And by this he means to accentuate the fact that, 7” reasoning 
Srom causality, we commonly pass from a present member to an 
absent one. Either the cause is present and we infer the effect, 
or the effect is present and we infer the cause. This mode of 
looking at the question gives a little peculiarity to the pro- 
cedure of Hume which we shall afterwards touch upon. 

In turning now to Kant the first thing that strikes us is his 
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unhesitating confidence in the success of his own work. He 
would convince us of the indispensable necessity to consider all 
that has hitherto been done in metaphysic as undone, and to 
commence with him anew. This science only ‘‘ turns round on 
the same spot without moving a step further,’’ while others un- 
ceasingly improve. Nevertheless metaphysic, he intimates, 
being the intérest of universal reason, can never be lost ; and 
there is consequently required for it nothing less than a radical 
reform, or rather anew birth on a plan hitherto unknown. 
This ‘s the feat which we are to understand it has fallen to him 
to achieve. He has blown the spark of Hume into the very 
flame of metaphysic at length. He has been fortunate enough 
to discover, what all have sought but no one found, the single 
principle which by due deduction expands into the complete, 
ultimate, definitive system. It is a new science he brings: a 
science which is entirely isolated, and the only one of its kind. 
No one has ever formed a thought of it : the very idea of it was 
utterly unknown. There even existed nothing that could be 
used for it, unless the bare hint of Hume; who, nevertheless, 
had never a dream of such a possibility. In order to resolve 
the problem in its entire universality, or as adequate to every 
possible case, it has cost him years of endurance, self-sacrifice, 
and the most anxious labor; and he solemnly, and de par la 
Jot, suspends all metaphysicians from their occupations until 
they shall have satisfactorily answered the question he proposes. 
The very possibility of their science is concerned in the result. 
In short, Kant has no distrust whatever in the construction he 
would produce : for our own special ends it is a necessity here 
that we should preliminarily obtain some general idea of it. 

The three Kritiken may be said to contain Kant’s work. 
Of these the A7ritzk of practical reason, ending in the categori- 
cal imperative and the three postulates, is the most satisfactory 
and easy ; while the Xritik of judgment is certainly the least 
so. This latter work, indeed, is distressingly heavy : we may 
take pleasure in what concerns taste and literature—its zstheti- 
cal part—but very little in its teleological. It is the remaining 
Kritik, however—that of pure reason—which is the important 
one, and constitutes for its author his main production. But 
even here we may carry our simplifications further, and operate 
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on the work itself through similar distinctions. Its much 
bulkier latter half, chiefly concerning theology, is much more 
easily written and much more commonly read ; still it is much 
less the peculiarly Kantian product than what precedes it. This 
portion—the last alluded to—is generally known as the deduc- 
tion of the categories ; and it is that deduction of the categories 
which, as the one distinctively Kantian act, the Prolegomena 
are, for the most part, there to explain. Now this act, as we 
have long ago intimated, is a theory of perception ; and it is 
crucially decisive of a man’s pretensions in a Kantian regard 
whether this theory has been realized by him or not. Preten- 
sion itself, how unimpeachable soever in place, must not be 
yielded to here. I know very pretentious attempts to make 
Kant easy, which stumble over the relative propositions as a 
child might, and really are as remote as any child from a true 
understanding of that central zodus in Kant by which alone he 
is, as a whole, to be possessed and held. 

Now Kant’s theory of perception is conditioned by three 
main considerations. These are, first, the contingency of 
sense ; second, the subjectivity of sense; and, third, the 
necessity to sense of @ priort principles of connection. These 
we describe, in the first place, from the position of Kant ; our 
own objections follow. 

First, the contingency of sense. Hume himself has clearly 
made thisgood. Matters of fact are simply as they are, or as we 
find them to be ; we have to wait for them, and take them as 
they come ; and as they come, we perceive that they are, but 
not that they must be as they are. Were any matter of fact 
reversed it would be equally credible. It is a fact that cork 
floats ; but did it sink we should be equally satisfied. We know 
that the fact is as it is, and we say so; but we know not why. 
That is not the case with the allegation that the straight line is 
the shortest. On the contrary, not only do we perceive that 
this is true, as a fact is true ; but we intellectually discern also, 
through a reason, or through an act of reasoning, why it is true, 
or, what is the same thing, that it cannot be otherwise. Truths 
of this latter kind now are called necessary, while those of the 
former are contingent. But matters of fact are affairs of sense 
alone ; and all information of sense, therefore, is only contin- 
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gent. It is as it is, and we perceive it as it is; but we know 
not why it is as it is, and should be equally satisfied with it 
were it any way otherwise. Run through the perceptions of 
touch, taste, sight, etc., here. That, then, is the contingency 
of sense. 

Second, the subjectivity of sense. This point, too, has been 
argued by Hume. Every thing that is »aterially perceived is a 
sensation, and sensations are only in us; they are not in the 
objects. What we call heat is only a state of ourselves—it is 
only our own sensation: the fire itself, let it burn as it may, 
cannot have any such feeling. The bell we hear only trembles 
itself ; it is our head rings. In the same way the fragrance of 
the rose is our state—the state of us that feel it, and not the 
state of the rose. Nor is there any information of sense differ- 
ent. We can only perceive smells, or tastes, or touches, or 
sounds, or colors: and they are all feelings in our own selves : 
states of the subject, not states of the object. States of the 
object, indeed, we do not at all know, and never can know. 
As Kant himself suggests, how could we possibly pass over into 
them, to identify ourselves with them, become as they, and so 
know them as in and of themselves they are? We can only 
know how they act on us, how they affect us, what feeling they 
produce in us. So far as the objects of sense are concerned, 
then, they are evidently shut out from us by the very feeling 
that shuts us into ourselves. And we aresoshutin. Materi- 
ally, we can only know our own affections—states of our own 
subjectivity. - This is what is meant by the subjectivity of sense. 

Third, the necessity to sense of & priori principles of connection. 
That necessity must, so to speak, have at once leaped to the 
eyes of Kant the moment he had realized the two preceding 
propositions. Were all to be contingent, and our own subjec- 
tive states only, what sort of a world should we have? Plainly, 
if we are really to know, and not to feel only, if we are to have 
any certainty, if we are to have an existence around us, there 
must be given to consciousness elements that fix, connect, con- 
solidate. This is a necessity in advance ; we see it beforehand. 
But, from the other side, we see also that it actually is so, that 
such is the fact, that certainty of knowledge and objective valid- 
ity exist. There are elements of certainty, necessity, objectiv- 
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ity, in our knowledge. Our world zs a world that is there in 
certainty, necessity, and objectivity before us. It is there, for 
example, mathematically before us: all objects, that is, are 
mathematical quantities, and pervaded and interpenetrated, con- 
sequently, by principles of necessity. But what is said of ex- 
tension (quantity) can be said also of intension (quality) : all 
that relates to degrees is a matter of necessity. Again, if 
objects, in regard of themselves, are quantities and qualities, 
they are, in each other’s regard, related; and relations conse- 
quently will likewise possess elements of necessity. Such con- 
ditions generally, then, not only must be, but ave. Or, to put 
the matter in another point of view, the affection of sense is not 
only called contingent and subjective, but it is called also 4 
posteriori, as conveying knowledge that, so to speak, is only 
bchindhand, or subsequ®nt to event, after the fact—or that is, in 
short, the actual experience we have to wait for. In that case 
the other element, the complementing element, which we have 
seen not only to be necessary, but actually to exist, will be 
namable @ pgrior7, not only as in contradistinction to its correla- 
tive, but as really a prior or antecedent element—antecedent to 
experience, that is. What is meant under this head by the 
necessity to sense of @ priori principles of connection will thus, 
perhaps, have become intelligible and complete. 

And now what Kant’s inquiry is to be can escape no one. 
It can only be a search for, an inquest into, and a vindication 
of, all those elements that give certainty to knowledge and 
necessity to existence. Further, it is an easy consequence that 
these elements, as 4 priori or independent of sense, must simply 
be a provision of internal powers—must simply be pre-condi- 
tions in the mind itself. In other words, the mind itself must 
simply be so constituted. In its own self it must be a system to 
give the required necessity, objectivity, and unity of intellect 
(knowing) to the contingency, subjectivity, and plurality of sense 
(feeling). For it is worth while pointing out the essential differ- 
ence of the two faculties. Sensation, feeling, affection, informa- 
tion of sense, seems a dreadth somehow. It is not, like an act of 
intellect, a unity of conviction that takes its object assimilatingly 
into its own self: it is a certain variety, plurality, multiplicity, 
maniness as it were—in short, a breadth. That is das Mannig- 
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faltige which Kant always attributes to the affection of sense 
as opposed to the unity of the function of intellect ; and so, 
whichever term we use, it is precisely that we understand by it. 
The mind itself, then, on this scheme, is an intellectual coartic- 
ulation into the unity of self-consciousness of various functions 
of that unity. These functions are, again, but various functions 
of judgment ; for the mind, thought itself, is judgment, and to 
judge is to combine some maniness or other into the unity of 
self-consciousness. Judgment, the mind, is to be regarded as a 
complete ramification or tree of its own functions: that tree 
collapses into, or is the f//ing of, self-consciousness, independ- 
ently of, and antecedently to, a single act of sense ; and it is in 
the system of that tree that the contingency, subjectivity, and 
multiplicity of sense are received into necessity, objectivity, 
method, order, unity. In short, an act of perception, to sum 
up in a word, is—by reception of the unguaranteed, contingent 
breadth or maniness of subjective sensation into the a priori 
forms, rules, judgments, notions, system, unity of the mind—its 
projection as well (projection of this sensuous breadth) into an 
outward object and all the outward objects of the formed world 
or creation around us. 

These are the great outlines of Kant’s perceptive theory ; 
but, for a thorough understanding of causality, we must see it a 
little closer. That regards the manner in which Kant brings all 
his materials together in ultimate application. And here we 
must premise the outcome of what Kant calls his Aesthetzk. 
That, from a variety of arguments, is to the effect that Time 
and Space are universal sense-forms, universal sensuous pre-con- 
ditions of all perception and experience. That is, Kant believes 
himself to demonstrate that space is not an independent exter- 
nal entity on its own account, which we simply come to, and 
take note of as we can. It is an 4 priori appendicle of sense as 
such. Sensuous affections are set up in us by things from with- 
out, of which we know no more than this, that they have set up 
such affection in us. But the affection is not received into sense 
as a bare affection. There is attached to sense, even before- 
hand, a universal sensuous spectrum, to call it so, in which the 
affections of special sense appear as if received and disposed. I 
cannot have—from what source it may—the affection of. color 
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without this affection, besides being merely felt as an affection, 
appearing also in a sort of spectral disc 4 priori attached to sense 
itself and as such. Soof time. Time, too, is but a subjective 
condition or pre-condition of my own internality as my own in- 
ternality. 

Here now, then, it is that we are to see the last step in 
application of the perceptive machinery of Kant. The materials 
we have at present are, on the sense-side, the affections of 
special sense received into universal cones of potential projec- 
tion, space and time ; and, on the intellectual side, the unity 
of self-consciousness with its tree of particular functions. These 
functions are the categories. Enough now may seem to be 
done for completion of an act of perception : the categories will 
simply combine into the unity of self-consciousness what sensu- 
ous breadths they may receive, already disposed withal in the 
a priori perceptive forms of space and time. But Kant is not 
yet satisfied : he interposes what he calls the schematism of the 
imagination. Of course the business of this schematism is to 
intermediate between the two sides. 

We have already seen that Hume relegates almost all mental 
experience to imagination ; and in this Kant seems only to fol- 
low him. Imagination to Kant receives all mental experiences, 
and merely presents them to self-consciousness. Imagination 
is reproductive when it re-exhibits to us any thing we may have 
already experienced, as a scene visited, a play at the theatre, or 
any thing similarelse. But if imagination can also exhibit to us 
any thing defore actual sense, and zadependent of actual sense, 
then it may very justifiably be named, not reproductive, but 
productive. So far, then, as the mind has already sense-forms, 
space and time, imagination may be conceived to possess mat- 
ter on which it can operate even before experience, and may, to 
that extent, be credited with a productive 7vé/e. But it can 
operate productively, even on these a priori sense-forms, only 
under the unity of self-consciousness and its various functions. 
Imagination in this position is here seen, consequently, to be 
an excellent go-between. As @ priori it is homogeneous with 
self-consciousness, and as of a sensuous nature (which it is, 7¢ 
exhibits) it is homogeneous with the sense-forms space and 
time. Now this is the schematism. The functions of self-con- 
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sciousness, which are all unities or means of producing unity, 
have in the dreadth, the maniness of space and time, multiples 
on which they can act even before experience ; and productive 
imagination actually enables them so to act. The result is a 
provision of @ priort schemes and rules whose function it is to 
give necessity, objectivity, unity, to the contingency, subjectivi- 
ty, and variety’ of special sense—whose function it is, there- 
fore, to enable these, not to be only felt, but perceived. 

The categories are the system of functions which belong to 
self-consciousness, giving it life and action. That action, taken 
quite generally, is assimilation. Self-consciousness, appercep- 
tion, the ego only determines into its own self, into its own unity 
of subjectivity, the alienation, the. foreignness, otherness of the 
multiple of objectivity. Still this, its determination into vital 
unity with its own self, is not effected in one mode only. Of 
such modes there is a variety, there is a system. These are 
the categories. Self-consciousness and its categories, if alone, 
would be powerless and idle : they would be functions of unity 
without multiples, pluralities, on which to act. But they are 
not so left, even antecedently to experience. Even then, even 
from the first, they possess matter which they may subsume 
into their own unity. Time and space are @ priori sense-forms, 
sense-spectra, which possess in themselves various kinds of 
multiples or pluralities. Time-parts, the particulars of time, 
for example, are different from space-parts, the particulars of 
space ; and even these two classes themselves can be regarded 
in a variety of ways. This variety now is all held by imagina- 
tion, and by it exposed to the action of self-consciousness and 
its categories. The result is a system of afriori forms, 
schemes, rules to which all the 4@ posteriori matter of special 
sense must necessarily conform. That being so, it is evident 
that we shall be able to say a great deal about the objects of 
sense, even before a single sense has acted ora single object 
been presented. All these pre-conditions, namely, are actual 
constituents of perception. 

It has been objected to Kant that this his world is wholly 
idealistic ; and Thomas Carlyle has used the ideality of space 
as an argument in proof of the ideality of all things z# space. 
This, however, is only to mistake Kant, who stands stoutly by 
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this, that the reality of two such immaterial monsters as time 
and space would caricature all things into dream, and that 
their ideality only renders more consistent and certain the 
reality of things. We must never, indeed, transfer to the things 
in themselves the properties, qualities, and conditions which we 
attach to the objects formed from their sensuous results. Still 
this is no prejudice to the existence of these things in them- 
selves as real entities external to us; nor is it any prejudice to 
this, that, though absolutely unknown to us, they act upon us, 
and occasion in us those affections which are afterwards worked 
up by our 4 priori machinery into the actual objects we know. 
Kant will have no subjective idealism, no Berkeleianism, with its 
world of mere spirits and their ideas: he will have only the 
critical or transcendental idealism. 

But suppose, for the sake of illustration, we take an actual 
example. To determine any thing as universal, as particular, or 
as singular, is to judge. Universality, particularity, singularity, 
quantity in general, are functions of judgment, or categories of 
self-consciousness. Well, if any correspondent breadth of affec- 
tion were submitted to these unities of function, the result 
would be objects so characterized or determined. Conceive 
the multiple of space, then, determined by the category of 
quantity ; we should have a synthesis of like part-to like part 
in continuity, and this 4 prior? axiom, ‘‘ All perceptions are ex- 
tensive magnitudes.’’ In like manner, though time as time 
possesses no contents, no filling, we have a right, in quite 
indefinite generality, to anticipate such filling. But filling of 
time is only feeling, which may vary from a maximum to a min- 
imum, or to complete nullity—a sensuous multiple in sufficient 
agreement with the intellectual multiple of affirmation, limita- 
tion, negation, in the category of quality. In consequence of 
this our 4 priori constitution, then, it follows that, ‘‘In all 
objects, the rea/e of the sensation is an intensive magnitude— 
that is, a degree.’’ Lastly, as function of judgment, we possess 
the 4 priori category of substance and accident, let it act now on 
the multiple of space and time, and there results the determina- 
tion of things into qualified substances. Time, for example, is 
constant vicissitude, but it itself persists. The category of 
substance and accident, then, can make of such multiple only 
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this rule: ‘‘ With all vicissitude of accident, substance remains 
the same, and its quantity in nature is neither diminished nor 
increased.”’ pig: 

Probably, for our purposes, we have now sufficiently con- 
veyed a general idea of Kant’s theory of perception ; and the 
relation to Hume will be here again evident. Hume, in view 
of the contingency of sense, maintained the category: to be 
impossible to it: Kant, in view of the contingency of sense, 
maintained the category to be indispensable to it. Hume 
sceptically held the supposed category to be but a figment of 
custom. Kant sought critically to demonstrate the legitimacy 
of the category, with discovery of its source, its system, its 
function, and its rationale in application. The ‘‘ lawlessness’ 


' of sense was motive of destruction to Hume; it was motive of 


construction to Kant. Mr. Emerson talks of the obverse and 
reverse of the medal of Jove. Hume and Kant are such: they 
are but correspondent pieces of one and the same tally, com- 
plements the one of the other. 

It lay simply in the nature of the case, then, that Kant 
should begin with Hume. To Kant, since Locke and Leibnitz, 
nay, since the very beginning of metaphysic, Hume shall have 
more decidedly influenced the fate of this science than anybody 
else. His was the spark which, duly received and tended, would 
have proved the light that was wanted for the complete relative 
illumination. And this spark was his inquiry into causality. 
It is in this reference that Kant—almost bitterly for him— 
laments that metaphysic’s unlucky fate willed it that Hume was 
understood by nobody, but, on the contrary, that Reid, Oswald, 
Beattie, and afterwards Priestley, altogether failed to perceive 
what it was he wanted to know, and, perversely, violently, 
insolently, insisted on proving to him what he never doubted or 
denied. What Hume never doubted or denied, namely, was 
the legitimacy and validity of the principle i point of fact ; 
while all that he asked was the philosophical warrant for the 
necessary connection attributed to it. Hume’s opponents cer- 
tainly shook the former angrily enough in his face; but any 
glimpse of an idea of the latter seems never to have dawned 
upon them. 

Kant himself, in Hume’s regard, uses many expressions that 
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are quite objectionable, as about ‘‘ asking reason,’’ how “a 
priort and through ideas,’’ because. something ‘“‘ involved 
necessity,’’ etc. Hume’s action, to his own self at least, was 
not, because of the perception of ‘‘ necessity,’’ to seek the 
origin of this necessity ‘‘a fpriort and through ideas,’’ in 
**reason’’ itself. The 4 priori gave little concern to Hume: he 
would have been contented with any explanation of necessary 
connection @ pfosteriort. And it seems never to have occurred to 
him, as it occurred to Kant, that such explanation was impossible 
from the nature of the case. Nevertheless, when Kant uses 
such expressions as, ‘‘ Hume asked reason how it could think 
any thing so constituted that, were it itself given, another 
quite different something were necessarily thereby also given ; 
how, because something is, something else necessarily also is’’ 
—he is substantially correct. In fact, on the general question, 
Kant is undoubtedly quite correct in assuming Hume to have 
been able philosophically to find for the necessary connection 
of causality no warranty or title but the subjective propensity 
of custom. Zhat, when all is said, was Hume’s answer. Kant, 
then, is quite right further in at once showing that the answer is 
incompetent. The proposition of causality is apodictic ; and 
no apodictic necessity can rest on any mere subjective necessity 
of custom. very change must have a cause. No mere cus- 
tomary association, let the number of examples be what it 
might, could ever give any thing but subjective assurance ; it 
never could amount to that clear, scientific, objective validity 
which the proposition brings. And it is here that Kant laments 
the failure of Hume to regard the problem aright, because he 
had failed also fairly to inquire into the apodictic nature of 
mathematical evidence. 

We may specify a distinction here which was formerly alluded 
to. In looking at causality, Kant usually sees both of its terms 
present ; Hume only one. The freezing of water, the drifting 
of a ship down stream, the indentation of a cushion by a bullet, 
the elasticity of the air, the warming of a stone by the sun— 
these are the illustrations of the one, while the other prefers in- 
ference from voices heard to persons in the next room, from 
letters in the hand to persons abroad, from a watch found ina 
desert island to a man who had dropped it, etc. One is apt to 
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regret, indeed, that Hume’s thought took this turn: he might 
have come more readily to the true zexus had he inquired into 
the rationale of the facts with the whole process before him. 
But his theory of belief dominated him. How is it we believe 
in the actual existence of something that is present neither to 
memory nor to sense? That was the question that struck his 
fancy. And then, as the reply was, it is the causal reference 
guarantees the belief, the question shifted itself into this final 
form, How, from a present fact, does causation determine belief 
in an absent one? And here, naturally, we suspect the sceptic, 
who would shake the faith of humanity in all the principles it 
regards as fixed, in all the opinions it considers certain. 

Kant has a great admiration for David Hume, and will 
always say the best he can for him. So it is he holds Hume’s 
relative action to have been a serious and loyally honest one, as 
in face of a scientific interest of the greatest importance and the 
most undeniable legitimacy. Hume's answer, too, he is sure, 
would never have been an all-incompetent subjective one—his 
own good sense would have saved him from that—had his eyes 
but been opened to the whole scope of the problem, by the 
reference to mathematics. But Kant, in all this, does fully 
more than justice to Hume. Hume undoubtedly was largely 
real in the way in which he looked at causality ; but, even as 
he looked, there came mischief into his eye, and the thought 
into his mind of turning what he saw to the confusion of 
‘‘superstition.’’ In his good-nature, however, he does not 
conceal from us that, even to his own self, he is a bit of a jug- 
gler who, so to speak, only pokes fun at us. He admits (iii., i., 
i.) that his ‘‘ abstruse reasoning’’ has the ‘‘ inconvenience’’ of 
‘* silencing’ without ‘‘ convincing’’ an antagonist. Nay, he 
confesses (i., iv., vii.) that he has occasionally fallen into his own 
- snares—that his own work, at times, has so ‘‘ wrought upon’”’ 
him, and ‘‘ heated ’’ his brain, that he is ‘‘ ready to reject all 
belief and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion even as 
more probable or likely than another.’’ 

What Kant pictures for Hume is rather the action of one 
who earnestly inquires with serious expectation of a positive 
result, than that of the sceptic and makebate which Hume 
makes himself out to be. The dogmatists, according to Sextus 
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Empiricus and Diogenes Laertius, held things to.be compre- 
hensible and truth discoverable ; while the ephectics, or sceptics, 
denied as much. If Kant was one of the former, surely Hume, 
and on his own showing, was one of the latter. He acknowl- 
edges himself he has but one object, and it is to destroy 
‘* superstition ;’’ he glories in his scepticism, and is really seri- 
ous when he offers it as a substitute for religion. Superstition, 
he complains (i., iv., vii.), ‘‘is often able to disturb us in the 
conduct of our lives and actions ;’’ but scepticism offers usa 
safeguard against all such dangers in the ‘‘ mild and moderate 
sentiments’’ (the “‘ pensive melancholy’’!?) to which alone it 
can give rise. Accordingly (Enquiry, sect. iv.), he would 
excite curiosity and destroy ‘‘ that implicit belief which is the 
bane ofall reasoning and free inquiry.”’ 

So far, then, we have seen that Kant is correct—correct as 
regards the incompetence of the answer of Hume. No subjec- 
tive assurance can replace an apodictic necessity. No measure- 
ment of the squares themselves (i. 47), no ascertainment of the 
fact by actual trial, can ever yield the intellectual insight of 
Euclid’s proof. That proof is the flash of reason itself. That 
the straight line is the shortest is not a truth tried and so 
found ; it is a perception of reason. Even so it is with the prop- 
osition that every change has a cause: we have as clear a con- 
viction here as in the case of any axiom in geometry. 

Nevertheless, even so, a difference emerges. The proposi- 
tion of causality, whatever its validity, is not an axiom in the 
mathematics, but, on the face of it, utterly diverse. The very 
terms in any mathematical proposition are completely abstract 
and general. They, and the proposition they compose, not- 
withstanding their application to sense, may, very justifiably, be 
described as 4 priori and independent of sense. ‘‘ Though there 
never were a true circle or triangle in nature, the truths demon- 
strated by Euclid would forever retain their certainty and 
evidence.’” In short, to say so, mathematical propositions 
receive their authority from intuition—intuition into the very 
nature of space as space. But no such authority can be claimed 
for the proposition of causality, or the terms which compose it. 
These terms are, in all cases, objects of sense ; and it is in 
sense, in matters of fact only, that the proposition itself has 
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meaning or place. Let its peculiar validity come, then, from 
what it may, it evidently cannot come from the intuition that is 
basis to mathematics ; but, as evidently, at the same time also, 
it must come from some source that has at least a dcaring on 
sense, or is a preparation for sense. We seem directed conse- 
quently only to that peculiar 4 prior? mental construction which 
has been already, in general idea, conveyed. For, although the 
proposition of causality is in sense, it is apodictically valid. It 
is also synthetic. No analysis, namely, of the miFe objects, or 
the mere phenomenal occurrence in causality, will ever extract 
the necessity of the consequence. All in the objects, all in the 
occurrence, seems phenomenal and contingent, and any room 
for necessity does not appear. Other resource than said con- 
struction it seems, in the circumstances, impossible to descry. 

And this isso. Causality (as viewed by Kant) is but part and 
parcel of the general @ priori scheme—a scheme indeed which, 
primarily, is there only to explain it. It only remains for us to 
inquire consequently into the validity of Kant’s solution; that 
is, we directly ask, Is—what Hume missed—the reasoning, the 
reflection, the medium for the inference, the original for the 
idea, of causality, found in or supplied by that soca & priort 
machinery of Kant? 

Kant’s procedure in the scheme in question is, in each case, 
this. Judgment consists, so to speak, of a system of judgments. 
This system (afterwards to be more particularly specified) is the 
filling, the organization of self-consciousness, of which each judg- 
ment is a function. That is, each judgment, in the system of 
judgments, is a certain intellectual multiple or plurality under 
the unity of self-consciousness. Imagination realizes, mediates, 
or conveys to self-consciousness these intellectual multiples. 
But imagination is in possession as well of certain (pure or @ 
priort) sensuous multiples, which it can similarly realize, mediate, 
or convey. That is, Time and Space are original sense-forms, 
native to the mind—internal perceptions, as it were, that, with- 
out objects to produce them, are but a priori spectra, fulgura- 
tions, flashes, emanations from the mind itself ; and, as percep- 
tions, they exhibit, in the peculiarity of their constitutive parts, 
various sense-multiples, but necessarily pure, @ priorz, or inde- 
pendent of any action from without. Taken up now into one 
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and the same menstruum (imagination in connection with self- 
consciousness), both intellectual multiples and sensuous mul- 
tiples will combine and. collapse into a common solution, or, 
say, framework ; and this solution or framework shall be the a 
priori schematism, the @ priort machinery, already prepared in 
the mind, and lying ready for the reception of the a posteriori 
contributions of special sense. But these contributions, thus 
received into this solution, must assume the virtue of this solu- 
tion, take on its dye; or the @ posteriori matter received into 
the 4 priori framework will become astrict to the conditions of 
the latter, and be disposed in its checkers. Conceivably, more- 
over, each intellectual multiple will coalesce in the common 
solution, or common framework, only with a correspondent sense- 
multiple, as the resultant multiple (of the scheme) again will it- 
self coalesce at last only with some multiple of special sense 
that is, to it, similarly correspondent. 

Now, in the case of causality, these materials may be con- 
ceived to stand thus. The function of judgment which consti- 
tutes its zntellectual multiple is that known as antecedent and 
consequent ; its pure sense-multiple is to be a certain multiple of 
time ; and its speczal sense-multiple any conjunction of two mat- 
ters of fact such that, if the one comes, the other always follows. 
In its action on any such conjunction, the function of judgment 
(of antecedent and consequent) becomes the category of cause 
and effect ; and it is only when this category has realized or 
asserted itself that the respective sensuous conjunctions are 
struck from subjectivity into objectivity, from contingency into 
necessity. The matter is still as it was, sensuous and @ fos- 
teriort ; but the form, the consequence, the vis nexus, has now 
an @ priori or intellectual validity. 

It is here now that I place my objections to this Kantian 
theory. I assert, first, that any time-multiple correspondent to 
the multiple of judgment, the relation of antecedent and con- 
sequent, is not to be found. I assert, second, that, even on 
Kant’s own terms, the multiple of special sense a/ready possesses 
necessity ; nay, that on Kant’s own terms that multiple already 
must possess necessity. Lastly, I assert, in the third place, 
that the second objection is virtually valid for all the categories 
of Kant ; that Time and. Space are not spectra within, but inde- 
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pendent objects without ; and that, in general, the cumbrous 
machinery of Kant is uncalled for, inapplicable, and a failure. 

1. The ¢tme-multiple (the schematism). A certain success 
seems to attend the schematism of Kant in more than one in- 
stance. For example, in the case of the function of judgment 
which, when applied in experience, is named the category of 
quantity, we can acknowledge a certain ¢utellectual multiple ; 
there is universality in it, particularity in it, and singularity in 
it. On the sensuous side also, we can make a similar acknowl- 
edgment. Both time and space, as a multiple of parts each, 
which parts are homogeneously added the one to the other (but 
especially space where the parts are connectedly together at 
once), typify sensuously what quantity is intellectually. Orthere 
are multiples in space which can be admitted to be sensuous 
counterparts to the intellectual multiples of the function or 
category quantity. Should, then, the quantitative multiples of 
special sense from without stand in need of any operation of an 
a priort scheme from within, we may grant that such scheme, 
self-consistent, and competently correspondent, is, as proposed, 
at least possible. In like manner, affirmation, negation, limita- 
tion, implying ztellectual multiples in that function of judg- 
ment that is of qualitative application, and the sensational 
quale, which it is quite allowable to assume for time, furnishing, 
in the degrees of its filling from nullity upwards, sensuous 
multiples sufficiently correspondent—we may allow feasibility to 
quality also. Once more, in the same general relations, there is 
a function of judgment (or a category) of substance and acci- 
dent ; and we may admit the permanence of time, in connection 
with its succession, passably to typify, in a sensuous element, 
that intellectual multiple. These are three very important cate- 
gories whose correspondent schemata may be conceded, more 
or less, to apply. Even as regards reciprocity and the catego- 
ries of modality, the considerations in support of the supposition 
of 4 priori sensuous conditions correspondent to @ prior? intel- 
lectual functions, may, to some extent, be accepted in their 
case also. But so much being explanatorily submitted and 
conceded, we turn to the question of causality. 

And here we directly deny that it is possible to find, as is 
asserted by Kant, any multiple in time that supplies the neces- 
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sary sensuous counterpart to the intellectual multiple of antece- 
dent and consequent. We might extend the negative to space 
as well—no correspondent multiple finds itself there either ; but 
Kant refers to time only. ‘*‘ The schema of cause, and of the 
causality of a thing in general,’’ he says, ‘* is the rea/e, on which, 
when it at any time zs, something else always follows. It con- 
sists, consequently, in the succession of the multiple, in so far 
as it is subject toarule.’’ By reale we are directed to under- 
stand ‘‘ what corresponds to a sensation in general.’’ Now, we 
have already so far granted the possibility of such @ priort quale 
in regard to degrees ; but it is utterly impossible to see that any 
quale of sensation in time, conceived absolutely @ priort, would 
ever yield the multiple of one thing out of, or because of, 
another. Any such assumption for any such assumed guale is 
quite inapplicable : the guale may vary as a quale, the sensation 
as a sensation; but the relation would remain one of degree 
only : it would never present the form of causality. But if it be 
so situated with the quale, it is not different with time itself, 
whether empty or filled. Time, in either case—time empty, 
time filled—exhibits succession only, and succession is not muta- 
tion proper: it is but an after one another of indifferent individ- 
uals, no one of which is through the other. If we name a mul- 
tiple in space, or succession of space-parts, a dc d, it is true we 
can only get from a tod through 6 andc; but 4 andc are no 
more causes of d than, in the rungs of a ladder, the rung below 
is the cause of the rung above. So in time; it is only possible 
there too, in regard of its parts or multiple, to get from ato d 
through 4 and c, but even such 4 and c¢ are no more causes of 
such d than do in the gamut is the cause of re, or re of mz. But 
there is no other possible relation of parts in the multiple of a 
priori time (to take Kant’s own limitation) ; and we are there- 
fore warranted to conclude that, in consequence of the absence 
of a principal and indispensable member of the relative 
machinery, Kant’s theory of causality must be held to fail. His 
own words, indeed, make the failure glaring. The succession, 
he says, that is to constitute the causal multiple is ‘* subjected 
toarule.’’ It is impossible to find in time itself, conceived @ 
priori, and that, too, filled or empty, any succession that, 
whether it be a regression or a progression, is not a mere succes- 
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ston—an indifferent sequence of parts, without rule to connect 
part with part in any way, certainly without rule to connect part 
with part so that the one shall appear as consequent and the 
other as antecedent. Time itself, indeed, as a whole, may be 
conceived, in relation to its parts, as giving rise to them ; but 
time, so placed, as duly seen and applied by Kant, typifies sub- 
stance, and not causality. The relation of the cause to the 
effect exhibits itself only in connection with the parts of time ; 
it has no reference to time as a whole. Of course here there is 
no question of the deduction of one category from another. 

2. The multiple of special sense. The assertion here is that, 
in causality, the multiple of special sense itself already possesses, 
and must possess, necessity, and this, too, on Kant’s own show- 
ing. Thus, the special multiples that present themselves as ex- 
amples of causality already possess necessity, and must possess 
necessity, or else it would be absolutely impossible to subsume 
them under the law of causality ; which subsumption—and only 
for necessity—is the peculiar prescript of Kant. The succession 
of special sense that is named a J, if it is to be causal, and no 
mere formal succession (and that suggests at shortest the nerve 
of the previous argument against the possibility of the schema 
of causality being found in @ prior? time)—this succession a 4, in 
such circumstances, is already necessary : J cannot invert tt, or 
take it in any other order. And that I cannot invert it, or take 
it in any other order—that I already know, perceive, or feel 
that I cannot invert it or take it in any other order—this is the 
reason why I subsume such a 6 under the category of causality. 
Did it happen, as it might, that the order a 4 could be indiffer- 
ently inverted and made da, then the category of causality in 
me would remain passive and inert ; while that of quantity, 
or that of reciprocity, might stir, rise, and take its place. It is 
not every multiple of special sense that possesses, so to speak, 
the cue of causality ; and without reception or perception of its 
own cue, how could we conceive, on the part of causality, any 
inclination or motive to act? Now that cue is necessity, and 
nothing but necessity—an already existent necessity. Cold 
freezes water, the sun warms the stone, the stream carries down 
the ship, the bullet indents the cushion : these are Kant’s own 
examples. Unless, now, in the case of cach of them, it be felt 
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that it is impossible to invert the succession, or, in other words, 
that the order of the terms is a necessary one, there would man- 
ifestly be no signal given why causality, and not quantity, or 
not reciprocity, should come forward and act. Causality, which 
is to give necessity, can act consequently only when it jinds 
necessity. If Kant’s whole machinery, then, in explanation of 
necessity, can come into play only on the presupposition of 
necessity, it is impossible to deny the charge that it is palpably 
idle, and a self-stultification merely. 

There is no subject on which Kant writes at greater length, 
and with greater confusion, than precisely on causality ; and 
this will be found sufficiently demonstrated in the second analogy 
of experience. The reason is, we think, that there lurks within 
Kant always an unappeasable mistrust of the soundness of his 
own materials : he can never get to say what contents himself. 
This is peculiarly unfortunate ; for, very evidently, causality is 
the key of the whole position ; and, more than aught else in the 
scheme, demands conviction on the part both of writer and 
reader. The special turns in his confusion, where Kant seems 
driven from pillar to post, and back again, endlessly, we shall 
not particularize. We shall only notice a certain afterthought 
in the Prolegomena that seems, in this connection, to have sug- 
gested itself with a satisfying light at last to Kant. 

According to that work, the act of perception is distributed 
into two judgments. In any case of a causal succession, I 
judge, first, subjectively, hypothetically, and contingently, 7f 
A comes, B follows ; but immediately thereafter I judge, sec- 
ond, objectively, categorically, and necessarily, A zs the cause of 
B. We shall not deny the distinction. Sensations to become 
perceptions require to be thought ; and to think sensations, in 
this case, is to reduce them under the category of cause and 
effect. But though such thinking or reduction is attended 
by necessity, this necessity is not, as with Kant, merely dor- 
rowed by the facts. On the contrary, the facts already possess 
it; and the thinker, through his category, only recognizes it. 
But this point of view—not, as yet, anywhere discussed—is out 
of place here, where, at present, for the most part’we confine 
ourselves to the machinery of Kant as considered in itself. 

We repeat, then, that we shall not deny the distinction, but 
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we cannot admit the word subjective to destroy the objection. 
What at last is it that is subjectively perceived? It isa rule, 
Kant says; and a rule, as such, is already necessity. It isa 
rule of order, a rule of order that is irreversibly prescribed. 
What is that but necessity? And is it not only in perception 
of this necessity that the objective judgment follows? One 
objective judgment out of a dozen such possible in other simi- 
lar multiples, but only not possible in that single multiple, and 
just because of its peculiarly necessary order! The scheme 
of causality “‘ consists in the succession of the multiple, in so 
far as it is subjected to a rule.’’ We have abundantly seen 
already that there is no such rule conceivable 4 griori, either in 
time void or time filled. Neither is there any such rule in 
imagination. Consequently it must either be in understanding, 
or in sense, or in both. Were it in understanding alone, and 
not in sense also, subsumption of the one under the other would 
be impossible, and there would be no such act of perception. 
Even the elements of sense, then—on Kant’s own terms, that is— 
are already under rule and involve necessity ; and it is in vain 
to call them subjective. The word subjective nowise invalidates 
the state of the case. 

One cannot help wondering, at the same time, how Kant, 
who notoriously regarded understanding as alone the Zofos of 
rules, should have admitted the bare possibility of a rule in sen- 
sation, which was to him only a feeling set up, he knew not 
how or whence. But as regards the rule itself, it is obvious 
that, considering it, as Kant does, to exist already in sense, 
there is the same necessity to be explained at last as at first— 
that is, Kant’s theory of causal necessity is in point of fact a 
glaring petitio principit. The schema of causality, he says, “‘ is 
the rcale on which, when it is given, something else follows.’’ 
Surely that is taking for granted precisely what it is intended to 
prove. Or surely that is enough, and there is nothing more 
wanted. The schema already zs causality and all that we know 
of causality. A cause is but a rea/e given, on which its effect fol- 
lows. Of course Kant would repeat here, That, in the first 
instance, is only subjectively so ; but we have already debated 
the point. And there is no conclusion so far but that Kant, 
leaving the causal necessity of the sensuous facts unexplained, 
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has not met Hume’s challenge by producing the original—the 
tmpression for the zdea. 

3. The entire Kantian scheme. For the success of the scheme 
as a whole, the first requisite, as we have seen, was the reduc- 
tion of time and space to mere subjective forms. Kant’s rela- 
tive argumentation is excellent ; nevertheless, it will convince no 
one who fairly reasons the question. Though space and time 
are the universals of sense, and in their constitution and conse- 
quences necessary, it does not follow that they are not empirical 
objects. That, on the contrary, they ave such objects, many 
experiments, with much consequent reasoning, may suggest 
themselves to prove ; and this without prejudice to the element 
of necessity they involve. All objects of perception, with time 
and space as well, are in direct contact with thought; and in 
order to mediate that contact, with introduction of necessity, it 
is wholly superfluous to put time and space into the mind itself 
as & priori sense-forms of its own. We can, of course, only 
indicate at present, but it will probably be enough to say as 
much as that. Of objections to the deduction of the categories 
themselves, their number, system, etc., I shall say nothing here. 
I shall only illustrate what has been already said by a reference 
to the application of the schematism in the categories gencrally. 
Their function—the special function of a// the categories—is to 
add necessity to our contingent affections of sense. According 
to Kant, all that we know of an object, before the category acts, 
is but a variety of subjective sensations, taken up by our subjec- 
tive imagination, and disposed by it in the subjective percep. 
tions of spaceand time. So far there are but states of ourselves, 
and they are only contingent ; principle of rule or order in them 
there is none—nay, any thing in them as from without there is 
yet none. This, in both respects, is left for the category, which, 
coalescing through imagination with the pure perceptions of 
time 4nd space, gives rise to an a priori shape or mould; and 
this mould or shape it is which, receiving the contingent sensa- 
tions, and impressing its own form upon them, not only be- 
comes to these the failing principle of rule or order ; but as such 
principle actually converts them from feelings within ourselves 
to perceived objects without us. 

Now, as regards necessity, we have seen that, in causality, 
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even the contributions of special sense must already possess that 
element ; but the other categories in the same reference are not 
dissimilar. After all, it is special sense that signifies, summons, 
dictates when each category shall act. That is, of such action 
special sense alone is warrant and gaarantee. May not, then, 
the very objective necessity, as alone invoked and guaranteed 
by the subjective necessity, and consequently sharing only a 
subjective authority, be itself colorably called subjective? Is it 
not evident, indeed, that even if the objective necessity could 
realize itself, unpreceded by a subjective necessity, it would, as 
unguaranteed, be really subjective and of no account? On 
every supposition possible to Kant—without guarantee, or with 
only a subjective guarantee —is his objective necessity not 
equally unsatisfactory ? ° 

Kant’s machinery, as a whole, is thus seen to take on a very 
equivocal look. The pieces are very cumbrous and clumsy in 
themselves ; not one of them seems to do what it is wanted to 
do; and any reason for its doing what it is wanted to do, or 
any thing whatever, does not consistently appear. In short, 
they are only a laborious, baseless, inapplicable, futile superfe- 
tation ; and the whole huge scheme is a vast and prodigious 
failure. Consider perception in it. We never perceive objects 
at all—we never perceive any thing but our own sensations: it 
is they alone, moulded by our own selves, afpear to us objects. 
That ink-bottle, that chair, that pane of glass, that growing tree 
—not one of them but is a variety of sensations of my own, 
disposed in a time and space of my own, and ruled, by catego- 
ries of my own, into connected objects that only seem, at last, 
not my own! What enormous subjective machinery, and only 
to produce its own opposite—objectivity ! Can any one believe 
in any such subjective objectivity? Do not we perceive things, 
actual outer entities, and very fairly in their own qualities ? 
For such simplicity the complexity of Kant! Strange! that 
he should have been followed by the very worship of his fellows 
in consequence of such a botch and bungle as that! And he 
has still his followers—men to whom objects are only, so to 
speak, their own supposititious dolls, dressed, and trimmed, and 
pinned into shape, unconsciously by themselves. Mr. Huxley, 
for example—surely he must often have wondered what could 

14 
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the thing in itself be that set up in him that strange bundle of 
states of his own he called rat / 

Kant himself, nevertheless, abides always ; and neither will 
all his work perish. He is founder of the categories: both the 
man and the deed belong to what is greatest in modern philos- 


ophy. 


J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 





CAUSES OF COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. 
I 


HE interpretation of social problems is progressively more 

difficult as the facts of social life become more complex, 
as the relations between industrial communities become more 
intimate, and as the action of industrial agents becomes indi- 
vidualized. When the phenomena of production and exchange 
were first examined, these processes had hardly passed out of 
the stage in which the producer and consumer were brought 
close together in the act of exchange, in which intermediary 
traders were few, and bargaining for low or high prices was 
common. At the present time the first producer and the 
consumer are in the vast multiplicity of transactions separated 
by a host of intermediate agents, and the producer depends, for 
many of the instruments which are necessary to his industry, 
on other producers who are similarly surrounded by a number 
of intermediaries ; so that it becomes impossible to calculate 
how many persons have contributed to the product, and succeed 
in obtaining a profit in a process which ultimately transfers the 
product to the consumer. It may be the case that, originally, 
the existence of all these persons was a convenience or an 
economy, but, as we shall see in-the course of our analysis, the 
presence of these numerous agents tends to complicate the 
economical effects of any serious alteration in values, to make 
the explanation of facts obscure, and to make the adjustment of 
prices to values a matter of increasingly laborious effort. The 
upward course of prices will be found to be an affair of compar- 
atively easy accommodation ; the downward is one of serious 
and alarming difficulty. : 
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Similarly the relations of production and exchange between 
different industrial communities have become so intimate, that 
an event which seems remote may cause great disturbance or 
even interruption in the industry of other countries. This has 
long been noticed in the distribution of the precious metals. A 
rise in the rate of discount, say in London, may produce the 
most marked effects on the supply of money in other countries. 
In one of his early works Cobden describes the intense interest 
with which early information as to the state of the London 
money market was watched in the Levant, because high and 
low rates of discount made all the difference of profit and loss 
to traders. For reasons which will be referred to later on, 
fluctuations in what has been called international money have 
been affected by causes which render the market for money 
progressively more sensitive, and which are widening in their 
operation day by day; while another set of facts is counteract- 
ing this sensitiveness, and at least making its operation not 
indeed less real, but more subtle and delicate, and the interpre- 
tation of concrete problems more obscure. But the analysis of 
the process by which the distribution of the precious metals is 
affected and regulated is easy, compared to the analysis of the 
relations into which commerce puts different industrial com- 
munities—for example, the people of the United States or of 
England to each other, and that of either to other markets in 
the world. <A war, a pestilence, a cycle of prosperous seasons, 
a period of general dearth, the growth of a new and spontane- 
ous industry, or the decline in the abundance of some product 
which seemed indefinitely copious, or even a change in the 
machinery of trade in any country—as, for instance, the substi- 
tution of one standard of value for another, such as the adop- 
tion of a gold currency in Germany and Scandinavia—may have 
wide and lasting effects on the economical condition of other 
countries. The relations and, so to speak, the economical geogra- 
phy of the civilized world have been wholly changed since the 
beginning of the present century, in which, by the way, most 
of the generalities which political economists adopt were 
deduced from a narrow range of facts. Industrial communities 
were in those days like so many landlocked lakes, They might 
be tossed by storms, which when they passed on to other and 
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similar sheets of water were so weakened and diverted by high 
hills or broad valleys that they scarcely ruffled the surface of 
that which they reached. At present human industry is grow- 
ing more and more like an open ocean, and a storm which 
gathers on a continent thousands of miles away may steadily, 
surely, and irresistibly come on a region which might be 
thought far too remote for its influence. Industry and its © 
forces have become cosmic. 

But there is a third cause which still further complicates the 
_problem. The two great factors in industry go by the names 
of capital and labor. The two terms are convenient, but their 
popular use is terribly misleading ; and the transference of their 
popular use to the purposes of economical analysis has been a 
fruitful cause of the most dangerous errors, because the errors 
are not speculative, but profoundly and immediately practical. 
For the use of capital involves the energy of labor—not the 
labor which it employs or rather borrows, but the labor which 
it demands at the hands and the mental powers of him who 
uses it for his gwn benefit. And similarly labor requires for its 
efficiency an outlay of capital—not the capital which employs 
it, or rather that to which it lends its strength, knack, and 
intelligence, but a previous outlay on its physical growth, its 
training and its industrial education, the interest and capital of 
which must, except under very abnormal circumstances, be 
added to wages in the strict sense of the term. Moreover, as 
there are occasions on which labor is in excess of the possible 
means of employment, and what economists call the phe- 
nomena of over- population appear, so there are occasions, 
more frequent, though not perhaps so dangerous, in which cap- 
ital or wealth is temporarily at least in excess of the wants of 
those who might employ it, and thereupon a serious reverse 
ensues to the expectations of the capitalist. But as the dis- 
tress and loss which falls on labor, popularly so called, is far 
greater when employment is deficient, since the maintenance 
of labor, when it is compulsorily inactive, is a much more seri- 
ous thing than diminution in the profits of capital, disastrous 
as that may be; those who live by labor, so called, use every 
effort to individualize their action and their interests with a 
view to making the contingency of hard times more remote 
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and less oppressive. The risks which attend their calling are 
the explanation of these expedients by which labor tries to 
intrench itself in safe ground and a strong position, has led to 
trade-unions, to schemes for inducing or forcing governments 
into concessions which have for their object the insurance of 
wages against a disastrous decline, of the several theories of 
Socialism, from the comparatively slight demand of state-aided 
industry to the wilder dreams of a reconstructed society.- 
Now, though it is impossible that the extreme purposes of such 
persons will ever be satisfied, for reasons which will occur to 
many, and which will. be gathered from the details of this 
article, and though it is probable that even the more moderate 
hopes of trade-unions will be achieved, yet there can be no 
doubt that the worthlessness of labor is more or less a bar to its 
efficiency, a hindrance to the smooth working of the great * 
industrial machine, and a difficulty in the interpretation of 
those economical problems which arise in the progress and 
development of industries. 

But if it is hard to interpret, it is impossible to predict. 
Nothing has induced moge discredit on political economy, not 
even rash inductions from scanty, uncertified, and partial facts, 
than the temptation to which so many people who meddle with 
these matters are always yielding—that of confident and peremp- 
tory predictions, especially when presumptuous prophecies have 
been followed by rash remedies. English legislation is full of 
examples of measures adopted in pursuance of imperfect 
economical inductions. The monstrous Corn Laws of 1815 
were the direct outcome of the theory of population alleged by 
Malthus and the theory of. work propounded by Ricardo. But 
perhaps the most significant of these hasty inductions are, to 
take instances, the suggestions made by M. Ghevalier in 1855, 
in view of what he conceived to be the danger likely to ensue 
to France from the excessive depreciation of gold, and the 
alarm just now expressed by another eminent French econo- 
mist, M. Laveleye, as to the serious consequences to be antici- 
pated from’a rapid rise in its value; the demonstration which 
the English economist Mr. Jevons made at one time of a 
marked rise in prices due to the overabundance of gold, and of 
the imminent peril which hung over the future of British indus- 
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try as a result of the rapid and sure exhaustion of British coal. 
Of course all these views had a certain basis of truth in them, 
for it rarely happens that an economical error is without some 
justification, more. or less plausible in fact; but the error 
remains, and if it be followed by action becomes disastrous. 
Now if these inferences, in so far as they had any practical signif- 
icance, still have been refuted by facts, and it will not be difficult 
to show that, though M. Laveleye may be right in the statistics 
on which he founds his inferences, he has not taken inte effect 
a very important set of facts which materially modify the con- 
clusions at which he arrives. 

Similarly unwise are predictions as to the material prospects 
of any community, derived from its natural resources or from 
contrasts with the natural resources of its industrial rivals. 
The progress of industry is the discovery of means, and to 
attempt prediction without information as to the means which 
may be discovered—a position manifestly impossible, as the dis- 
covery could not be made if it were anticipated—is not to pre- 
dict, but to guess. How human ingenuity will subdue and 
appropriate natural forces ; how that which is. barren now may 
be made fruitful hereafter; how forces which as yet appear 
wasted may be turned to use or economized ; how happy acci- 
dents may be developed into practical certainties—is what 
nobody, however sagacious he may be, can foresee. Equally 
absurd, too, is the assumption that the facts of a present pros- 
perity or the causes of industrial progress are destined to be 
permanent. The wealth of England is great, though the esti- 
mates of this wealth are probably exaggerated—are certainly to 
a large extent guesses ; but the progress of a nation does not 
depend on what it has accumulated, but on the continuity of 
those processes by which the wealth was won in the first 
instance. There are conditions in the absence of which pros- 
perity cannot be lasting ; there are obligations which have to 
be fulfilled before progress can be expected, or even the exist- 
ing state of things may be maintained. Honest government and 
personal integrity are the first among these conditions ; for his- 
tory teaches us, by reiterated examples, that agovernment may 
be the worst enemy that a nation can have, and that practical 
acuteness, when it degenerates widely into fraud, is a more effect- 
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ual bar to material progress than a poor soil, an unkindly climate, 
and defective inventiveness. Western Asia, from the Mediterra- 
nean to the great rivers, was once the home of the arts, and a 
region of teeming population. Bad government continued for 
generations has made a desert, and, as it seems, almost an irre- 
claimable desert. From the earliest recorded history down to 
the Saracen invasion Egypt was wealthy and populous, Its 
natural resources have been wellnigh destroyed and its people 
beggared by evil rulers. he same fate has also wasted North- 
ern Africa. The traditions of imperial Rome destroyed ancient 
civilization, and even now are the most stubborn weeds which 
Central and Eastern Europe has to uproot. The Spanish rule 
in Central and South America ate away the moral fibre of its 
dependencies, and anarchy has followed upon despotism. 
Similar examples may be quoted of the manner in which the 
decline of commercial integrity has been followed by the arrest 
of national progress, the decay of national wealth, and the 
development of that state of things which is the most hopeless, 
when national recovery is impossible, when disease is more help- 
less than infancy. 


II. 


The nature and causes of commercial panic have been a favo- 
rite study of economists, especially in modern time. Historical- 
ly the theories of panic have been derived from those of the cur- 
rency. This fact isdue to two causes. In the first place, the wide- 
ly-accepted doctrine that the wealth of a country consists in its 
possession of the precious metals in the largest quantity, which 
doctrine Adam Smith dealt with under the name of the mercan- 
tile theory, and proved to be false, discovered the risk of a com- 
mercial crisis in the diminution of this stock of money. The 
mercantile theory, absurd as it was, contained half a truth, and 
in the practice of government half a truth is often a worse 
guide than positive error is, because it is far more difficult of 
detection and exposure. It is not true that the wealth of a 
country consists in the amount of gold and silver which it pos- 
sesses. But it is true that there is no better index of the fact 
that a country is wealthy than its command over the gold and 
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silver which the rest of the world possesses. Now this com- 
mand begins to be stinted when a commercial panic arises, and 
nothing but very violent efforts—which are not, under excep- 
tional circumstances—successful, can enable a community, 
through the agency of the trade in money, to recover the com- 
mand. Inthe next place, the invariable accompaniment of a 
commercial crisis is scantiness of money. It is through banking 
operations, through’ the agency of dealers in money, that men 
discover the warnings of the impending tempest. This scarcity, 
as well as the peril which follows closely on it, assail the prudent 
and imprudent alike, for though of course bankers are willing 
for many reasons to aid those whom they know to be solvent, 
they are often unable, for the most obvious motives of self- 
interest, to do as they would. 

The causes of a commercial panic are generally stated in the 
following manner. The function of a trader is to buy and sell. 
The motive which leads him to this operation is the expectation 
that he will derive a profit from the transaction. He does a 
service to society by bridging over the space between the con- 
sumer and the producer, by breaking the bulk of the latter’s 
products into parcels of greater or less magnitude for the 
former’s convenience ; and to this should be added, as a function 
of the highest importance, though it is too often lost sight of, 
by employing his skill and experience on behalf of the consumer 
in buying and offering him genuine articles. For these services 
he is paid in what is called average trade profit, his remunera- 
tion being strictly identical with the wages which are paid for 
manual labor. Such a trade is intelligible, serviceable, and 
straightforward. It is implied in the maxim of business which 
is said to have been formulated by a wealthy New York trader 
in the words, ‘‘ Ten per cent, and no lies.’’ It runs only one 
risk. There may be toomany men inthe business; for though 
economists talk of the distribution of capital asa natural and 
necessary process, the facts may not square with the theory, 
and the persons engaged in the calling, not having facilities for 
transferring themselves and their capital from this calling to 
another, may injure themselves by excessive competition, and 
eventually injure the trade in which they are engaged. There 
can be no doubt that in a perfectly legitimate trade, which is 
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open to the keenest competition, thete may be an excess of 
producers, a mischievously low rate of profit, and a temptation, 
of which more will be said hereafter, to supplement such a low 
rate of profit on dond-fide operations by dishonest and suicidal ex- 
periments. It is said, and with a great deal too much truth, that 
such phenomena are, and have for some time past been, accom- 
panying the cotton manufacture in the north-western counties of 
England. It may be doubted whether the fact of over-popula- 
tion, except under entirely accidental circumstances, ever affects 
a whole community ; it is certain that it constantly affects sec- 
tions of a community, and some more frequently than others. 
It may be added that when artificial restraints are put on indus- 
try, or artificial stimulants applied to industry, the contingency 
of over-population in some special direction is rendered a more 
probable event. 

There is little risk of a commercial panic in such profits as 
those which a trader derives from the public in consideration of 
the service which he does to society by buying and selling 
under the circumstances described above. The peril comes 
from the temptation which is occasionally set before him of 
making an exceptional profit in consideration of an exceptional 
scarcity ; as the panic comes from his misinterpretation of the 
scarcity, or, which isin effect the same thing, from an inad- 
equate demand for that in which he deals and out of which he 
hopes to make a special profit. But to show how this arises it 
is necessary to explain what is the principal if not the only 
function of capital. 

People constantly and incautiously speak of capital setting 
labor in motion. It sets labor in motion in exactly the same 
way as labor sets capital in motion. To ascribe to it sucha 
special power is as unreasonable as it would be to say that one 
of the blades of a pair of scissors cuts the object to which it is 
applied, and to infer that the other does not. The fact is, 
labor and capital are only two names for the same thing—with 
these differences, that labor wastes irretrievably if it is not 
employed, while capital merely loses profit by being 
unemployed ; and that labor must be maintained during a 
period of inactivity, while capital does not need food in order 
to maintain its existence. Analytically there is no real differ- 
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ence between the economical position of a competent laborer 
and a machine. Both are investments of capital, and both are 
productive instruments. But ina period of forced inactivity 
the loss of the laborer’s wages is a loss of the means of life, as 
well as a loss of that which is ordinarily received over and 
above the means of life; but the forced inactivity of a machine 
involves no loss of the means by which power is given to the 
machine. All that is lost is the profit which is over and above 
the replacement of those means by which the power arises and 
is exercised. 

It is in this that the peculiar advantage of capital resides, 
and in which it has so much the mastery over labor. It can 
better afford to wait. Its business is to wait. It does not set 
labor in motion, but it enables the labor which is set in 
motion to keep on working. In the same way its point of 
waiting enables the possessor of it to withhold from the market 
what he has to sell, so as to qualify him for regulating prices, 
and preventing violent fluctuations. It,is by his capital that 
the dealer is saved from the risk of forced sales, and conse- 
quently from the occasional depreciation of his goods below the 
cost at which they have been produced. Before producers and 
traders possessed the capital which enabled them to hold their 
goods till such time as the demand of the market gave them 
such a price as would repay cost with profit, industry was 
obliged to rely solely upon actual demand. For example, from 
the middle of the fourteenth to nearly the middle of the six- 
teenth century in England there was hardly any appreciable 
difference in the prices of wrought-iron and lead. The former 
was regularly produced and sold at three halfpence the pound, 
the latter at four shilling the hundredweight. It is almost need- 
less to add, that until capital had so increased that its possessor 
was able to wait for the market very little of the invention 
which lessens cost could be applied, for the first stage of an 
improved process generally needs capital the most. 

A commercial crisis is the consequence of a miscalculation 
as to the power of endurance which capital possesses in waiting 
for and thereby controlling the market. Traders believe that 
prices are rising owing to the joint operation of scarcity and - 
demand, and they misinterpret either one of these agencies, or 
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both of them. Nowif they simply ventured with their own 
capital, the loss which their unlucky experiment entails would, 
as far as the general course of trade goes, be undetected. How- 
ever serious the calamity may be to the individual, such a loss 
does not diminish the aggregate of wealth or interfere with the 
regular agencies of industry. The wealth which was possessed 
by the loser passes to the person who is the gainer by the trans- 
action. A judicious investment does not add to the aggregate 
of wealth, an injudicious one does not diminish the aggregate. 
The fact may be easily illustrated. Some fifteen years ago the 
writer discovered and announced a law in prices. It is that 
when the price of any commodity in demand rises, the greatest 
rise takes place inevitably in the lowest qualities of the article, 
whether it be labor or the produce of labor. Thus, during the 
civil war in the United States, when raw cotton reached a 
scarcity price in Europe, the greatest rise occurred in those 
kinds of cotton which commanded the lowest price before the 
scarcity, notably the kind known in England under the name of 
Surat. Now, had this law been employed by any buyer during 
this contingency, had he employed capital of which he was the 
sole owner in purchasing this article largely, he would have 
made an enormous profit from the speculation. But the gain 
would have produced no effect on the aggregate wealth of the 
country, for what he gains another person has lost. 

All the difference, however, ensues if he buys with capital 
which belongs to other people—that is to say, if he speculates, 
not with capital, but with credit. Some persons have in- 
cautiously argued that, as credit may have the same purchasing 
power as capital, as it produces the same effect on prices which 
capital does, and as for certain legal reasons the capital on which 
a debt is created cannot be treated in trade as a pledge, but as 
a complete transfer of property, which, becoming the basis of 
an operation, creates thereby a new property in the liabilities of 
the borrower—an entirely new entity is created by a debt. 
Credit undoubtedly turns wealth, which would be otherwise 
hoarded as a means of security, into productive capital, yielding 
interest to the lender, and profits to the borrower. It is essen- 
tial to the existence of some kinds of industry, and convenient 
to all kinds. It does not create wealth, but it increases the 
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power of creating wealth. Now, when it is thus used for the 
ordinary functions of industry it is of supreme utility to society, 
since it gives the widest scope for legitimate operations. But 
when it is employed for the purpose of furthering the second 
function of capital, that of purchasing and holding goods in 
the prospect of a rising market, its use is fraught with peril—it 
has over and over again led to disastrous panic, and it has fre- 
quently produced the most destructive consequences by turning 
rash confidence into unreasoning distrust. For a commercial 
panic has invariably been caused by an exaggerated and there- 
fore mistaken opinion as to the extent of scarcity and demand, 
the opinion being aided by the abuse of credit. But as the 
reaction comes when the error is detected, loss is seen to be 
inevitable, and lenders are unwilling, or indeed unable, without 
serious risk to themselves, to aid the delusion further. Buta 
panic does not destroy wealth. What existed before exists still. 
What it does destroy is—-sometimes for a short time, sometimes 
for a prolonged period—the natural action of that process which 
materially assists in the production of wealth. The owners of 
unemployed wealth are afraid to lend, and therefore hoard. 
The unhealthy spirit of speculation is checked, but the healthy 
agencies of a sound and beneficent system of credit are checked 
also. 

The science of money has been studied more carefully and 
exactly in England than in any other country, because no other 
country can point to so continuous an experience as England 
has had in a great banking institution. The Bank of England 
is now nearly two centuries old. It has taught modern civiliza- 
tion the art of banking, having learnt the art gradually and 
painfully after having suffered the consequences of many errors 
which it has corrected, and having avoided many risks which it 
ran. Now, the older school of theorists on monetary science 
(and the best writers of this school had vast practical experience 
on the subject) held that bankers were responsible for the process 
from which a commercial panic arises, and discovered, as they 
thought, that the cause of the mischief lay in the power of 
issuing notes. But it is certain that if no money were lent there 
would be no commercial panic, for the essence of a panic is the 
destruction of credit, and on the hypothesis that there is no 
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credit there can be no destruction of what does not exist. But 
it is equally certain that the essence of modern banking consists 
in the creation of credit, and that no bank could exist which did 
not employ its balances in advances on bills. The old banks of 
deposit, of Genoa, of Venice, of Amsterdam, proposed to make 
no loans, but simply to hold the balances of their customers, 
and to issue notes, which did not differ from warrants on the 
treasure which they received. They did make loans indeed, not 
on short credits, but permanently to public companies, and they 
were all ruined by the process. Again, it is certain that bankers 
no more desire to make bad debts than other traders do, and 
that they have greater facilities for discovering the commercial 
position of their debtors than ordinary traders have. But folly 
or imprudence, which is driven or thinks itself driven into fraud, 
will often baffle the acutest critics, as sometimes an accom- 
plished fencer is disarmed or run through by a novice. 

The older school of economists sought to prevent the impru- 
dence of banks in aiding. irregular credit by limiting the power 
of issuing notes. But it has been proved to demonstration that 
no power can induce a community to circulate more convertible 
paper than it finds convenient ; that if it needs more of such 
paper than the law allows in one form, it will discover some 
other form which law has not yet proscribed in order to escape 
from the difficulty ; and that the most injudicious stimulus to, 
credit may be given by banks which issue no notes at all, or 
whose issues are trivial compared with their other liabilities. 
The ruin of such institutions, too, as commit fatal errors in 
banking may have very different effects. The collapse of Over- 
end & Gurney’s house on May Ioth, 1866, had the most disas- 
trous consequences on credit and trade. The failure of the City 
of Glasgow Bank has not been followed by similar phenomena, 
though the losses of those who are involved in the undertaking 
will be infinitely more ruinous. In the first case, the suspen- 
sion occurred at a time of wild commercial speculation, when 
prices were high and trade was in a state of feverish activity. 
The latter has occurred when trade and industry are universally 
depressed, and when therefore no reaction is to be apprehended. 

France is a country which is singularly free from commercial 
panic. But the reasons of this immunity are capable of easy 
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explanation. Trade in France is carried on in view of the 
machinery of a singularly strict bankruptcy law—so strict that it 
seems, to those who have studied it, pedantic, unforgiving, and 
sentimental. But a bankruptcy law is the reflex of national 
sentiment on commercial honor, and the commercial honor of 
the French people is singularly sensitive. Men who have failed 
in business without fault of their own are so overwhelmed with 
shame that they have been known to hide themselves from all 
who knew of their discredit. Sons have been known to endure 
the straits of even more than French thrift in order to rehabil- 
itate a father’s memory and reputation, Fathers have been 
known to pine away and die for shame at a son’s defalcations. 
All this perhaps may be very silly, but it is certainly a powerful 
prophylactic against reckless trading. But, on the other hand, 
the worst of unclean animals which a community can maintain 
in its social menagerie is an unpunished rogue. He costs a 
thousand times more than the amount of the direct losses which 
he inflicts on his victims in the indirect injury which he puts 
on credit. The French lawdoes not allow traders to tell lies 
or to profit by fraud. 

It has become a favorite theory with some people to imagine 
that panics are governed by some mysterious law of periodicity. 
Perhaps this notion is the most baseless of the many extrava- 
gances which have been committed in the attempt to induce 
arithmetical formularies on economic science. It is of course 
true that, when the effects of a past error are spent or forgotten, 
the credulity which makes men the agents or the victims of 
commercial gambling will reappear or revive. The burnt child 
dreads the fire, but the child who has not yet been burnt is in- 
duced to make the experiment from which the same result is 
pretty sure to follow. The fact is, these theorists mistake suc- 
cessive generations for returning cycles. There used to be cur- 
rent in England the following rhyme : 

Pretty at ten ; at twenty, learned ; 
At thirty, strong—if ever ; 

At forty, rich ; at fifty, wise ; 
At sixty, saint—or never. 

It is probable that in the decade between thirty and forty 
the generation comes which is the agent or patient of that 
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gambling which ends in a commercial panic, and that those 
who have dealt with what they think is a cyclical phenomenon 
have mistaken human nature for the nature of man. It is also 
probable, if no reaction occurs from the credulity which makes 
men the sport of knaves, that panic will be followed by universal 
distrust or universal decadence. It is not likely that the spots 
on the sun, or the November meteors, or any other cosmical 
facts have any more influence on the moral nature of man than 
the astrological fictions of ten centuries ago had on his fortunes 
and his destiny, especially as very intelligible and common-sense 
causes can be assigned for what we see, experience, and suffer. 
But at the same time it must be allowed that the dogmatism 
of physicists is becoming as impatient and intolerant as that of 
the medieval theologian. . Szbimet ipsis solum licet dubitare. 

To believe that commercial panics will cease to reappear is 
to indulge in optimism, for it is to anticipate that all men will 
be shrewd and that none will be reckless or dishonest. To 
believe that they can be made less frequent and less severe is to 
anticipate that man’s moral sense will improve, and that this 
improvement will be exhibited in the conduct of business and 
the positive enactments of law. To believe that they must 
occur, is a stupid fatalism, at once devoid of reason and hope. 
To imagine that legal enactments will produce a_ beneficial 
result on commercial probity, is to think that punishment will 
cure a disease which can only be met by sanitary precautions. 
But unhappily among the races, in.the main, of Teutonic 
origin great excuse is made for dash, and too much com- 
mendation is given to-success. For reasons intelligible enough, 
but by no means creditable, we have too much got into the 
trick of thinking a man is worthy in proportion to the amount 
which he is worth; and though this vice is more general and 
inveterate in the Old World than it is in the New, it is bad 
enough in both, and is further fostered by the unwholesome 
notion that out of a mass of honest callings some are more honor- 
able than others. Hence men are apt to use dishonest means in 
order to prosper in such pursuits as are accounted to be 
peculiarly respectable. The pursuit of science is noble, but a 
scientific witness in a court of law has become a byword. 
Law is the cement of human society, but many lawyers use 
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their powers to the great injury of that which their calling is 
intended to sustain. Medicine is a profession which is benefi- 
cent in the highest degree, but we have heard of men who 
have used their abilities in order to make crime simulate dis- 
ease. And so trade knits nations together and credit imparts 
the greatest efficiency to industrial agencies ; but trade may be 
perverted so as to make war against international amity, and 
credit may be abused so as to paralyze industry altogether. 


III, 


Commercial depression is a much more difficult problem to 
deal with than commercial panic is, especially when, as at the 
present time, it is the general complaint of the civilized world 
that profits are declining and markets are glutted. The cry 
comes from Germany and France as well as from England and 
the United States. There can be no doubt that a very general 
reaction has ensued upon the industrial activity, the high profits, 
and the full wages of a few years ago, and however much the 
economical condition of one country puts it in a more favored 
position than that in which others may be placed, however 
much commercial morality or a judicious system of finance may 
have given some communities an advantage over others, the 
depression is general and prolonged. It may be perhaps con- 
venient to deal with the facts as they appear to exist in the 
United Kingdom, as they naturally come more immediately 
under the writer’s observation, and to make only such 
references to the industry and trade of other countries as may 
be needed in order to elucidate these facts. 

For thirty years the English Government has adopted and 
carried out a policy in which it stands alone. It puts no 
restraint on imports. It is true that it levies taxes on some 
articles of foreign produce, but it does so simply for revenue 
purposes. Those of the articles which it taxes—tea, coffee, 
and tobacco—are not produced in the islands, though probably 
an inferior quality of the last-named might be. But it levies 
no differential duties on these articles in consideration of the 
country of their origin. All these, for example, are procured 
in considerable quantities from British colonies, and from cer- 
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tain countries whose affairs are administered by the English 
Government—those dependencies which are called Crown col- 
onies, It raises an enormous revenue from alcoholic liquors, 
but it imposes the same duty on those articles whether they 
be produced at home or abroad. Nor does it—whatever a few 
persons of no note, capacity, or influence may say—dream of 
retaliating on those countries which adopt protective tariffs. 
It believes that though these regulations or precautions cripple 
‘ and limit British trade, they cripple and limit the trade of 
those countries which adopt them still more, on the ground 
that the trader who buys freely has a great advantage over the 
trader whose power of buying is limited by artificial restrictions. 
They are also strongly convinced that the satisfaction which they 
feel in their own institutions, and the remarkable absence of polit- 
ical and social discontent which is so marked a feature of English 
life; the total absence of those theories which, under the 
names of Socialism and Communism, are so menacing in most 
European communities—are due to the fact that in the United 
Kingdom the assistance of legislation is not accorded to any 
particular interest in production and trade. Those who are old 
enough to remember the state of things which prevailed before 
this fundamental change was made in British finance, are aware 
that the United Kingdom was on the brink of ruin, and that 
every institution in the country was menaced by a formidable 
political organization among the working classes. English 
people believe that the long career of prosperity which has char- 
acterized English industry and trade, and the freedom of the 
country from intestine strife, are the result of the changes 
referred to above. Sir Robert Peel, the most cautious and bold 
of English statesmen, ascribed the fact that in the midst of 
European revolution England was tranquil, to the adoption of 
free-trade. It is probable that there is no subject on which 
English people are practically more united than on this, for 
they do not trouble themselves to argue with a few people who 
are trying to revive an exploded practice under the new name 
of reciprocity. They are very tolerant of what they think is 
folly, but do not think it strong enough to be mischievous. 
The accumulations of British capital are more remarkable 
than the increase of its manufactures and trade. It holds far 
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more foreign securities than all the nations of the world put 
together. Of course, the public debt of most civilized countries 
is, as a rule, held toa great extent in the country which is in 
debt, for when this is not the case the power of borrowing is 
soon curtailed. As a consequence, the English people has a 
great deal more of foreign imports to receive than its exports 
pay for, and it can always draw the precious metals to the ex- 
tent of its wants by limiting its imports or by selling its securi- 
ties, and can strengthen itself in the manner which it finds most 
convenient. But despite these advantages, there is no doubt 
that prices, profits, and wages are falling in very many industries 
which have hitherto been prosperous. We will attempt to 
enumerate the principal causes which have effected this result. 
Some of them are local ; some are shared with other countries. 

The first cause in importance, the most general, and in all 
probability the most enduring, is the rapid rise in the economi- 
cal value of gold. The fact has been commented on with con- 
siderable but unequal force by M. Laveleye, in a recent num- 
ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes, where he alleges, and on 
good grounds, that the annual produce of this metal is not more 
than sufficient to cover the annual wear and tear of the curren- 
cies. But while the area of civilization is widening, and there- 
fore the demand for an adequate currency is being extended, 
the most populous state of Europe has abandoned a silver for 
a gold currency, and has had, as a fruit of its successful war with 
France, an exceptional power of attracting gold to itself, with 
singular success indeed, but to the incredible misfortune of its 
people. Germany has effected a monetary revolution on the 
grandest scale, and has beggared its own industries, for the rise 
of prices in Germany during the four years after the French 
war was over was unparalleled. Now it is perfectly true that 
when a gradual scarcity in the amount of the metallic currency 
circulating in any one country occurs, it is to a certain extent 
possible to resist a general fall in prices by using substitutes for 
the precious metals, especially if the country in which the 
scarcity occurs is willing to adopt such substitutes with confi- 
dence and familiarity. But unless we are to assert that the 
values of gold and silver do not depend on the demand which 
exists for them and the means for supplying that demand, it 
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must follow that a large demand brought to bear on a limited 
supply will affect the values of these precious metals, and 
through them lower prices. Nor do European countries find 
themselves generally able to circulate the equivalents of a 
metallic currency to the extent which, for example, England 
does. The treasure held by the Bank of France is enormous, 
being nearly equal to its note circulation. It is understood that 
Germany has a considerable hoard of gold coin and bullion, which 
for all practical purposes is withdrawn from circulation. But to 
the general fact that those two countries require a far larger 
amount of money for purposes of trade than England does— 
France is supposed to need three times as much—must be 
added that the political relations of the two countries are so 
far unsatisfactory as to suggest a further strengthening of their 
monetary position. Nations do not keep more gold and silver 
than they need ; but they measure their own needs, and some- 
times their fears measure their needs for them. 

Taking into account the growing intercourse of civilized 
nations, and particularly the sensitiveness which they feel at 
any event which may check the activity or derange the machinery 
of trade and production, it appears that at no time has the drain 
on the existing stock of gold been so sharp and so rapid as at 
present. Nor does the proof of the fact depend solely on the 
phenomenon of lowered prices, or in the fact that the demand 
for; gold has been exceptionally great. It is proved by the 
decline in the value of silver as compared with gold. The 
writer has been informed by those who are best competent to 
give an opinion that no traceable rise in prices has occurred in 
those countries which use a silver standard only, and that this is 
particularly the case in India, where the loss which the govern- 
ment incurs arises from the necessity of meeting liabilities due 
to England in a currency which has increased in costliness by all 
the difference between the old and the present value of silver as 
measured by gold. But it will be plain that when the dearness 
of gold is manifested by a fall in prices there must be a loss of 
profits, not only on stocks which have accumulated under the 
agency of higher prices, but on those parts of a producer’s cap- 
ital which were called into permanent existence while these 
higher prices ruled, on buildings, plant, and machinery. It may 
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be added, too, that low rates of profit do not depress wages 
with corresponding energy, just as high rates of profit do not 
raise wages correspondingly. In other words—and the fact 
may be proved by the evidence of prices taken at different 
periods in the last six centuries of English economical history 
—labor has always been far better off when prices were falling, 
owing to the increased value of the precious metals, than at 
epochs when, owing to their abundance, or to other equally 
energetic causes, prices were rising. But it is a commonplace 
in political economy that, except in the case where the employer 
can recover himself at the expense of rent, dear labor is always 
accompanied by a reduction of profits. 

The effect of the currency on prices, at a time in which, pro- 
gressively and increasingly, that portion of the precious metals 
which is devoted to what Adam Smith calls ‘‘ the money of the 
mercantile republic’’ becomes a larger percentage of the aggre- 
gate mass, has been strikingly illustrated by the phenomena of 
German trade, which may be referred to here in more detail. 
At the conclusion of the war of 1871 the victors demanded a 
huge sum from France, by way of compensation for the losses 
of the war, and as a penalty for having wantonly provoked it. 
It was believed, and probably was believed most sincerely by 
those who imposed the fine, that it would have the effect of crip- 
pling France for years to come, if not of rendering it perma- 
nently incapable of taking a considerable place in the councils 
of Europe, as a far stronger guarantee to Germany than the 
fortresses of the north-east and the hills of the Vosges. The 
money was paid in an incredibly short time, and the French 
submitted to avast increase of indirect taxation in order to 
meet the charges to which they are put, the indebtedness of 
France and its financial budget being now the heaviest in 
Europe. Germany got the opportunity of redeeming the base 
money which circulated through it, and of substituting a gold 
for a silver standard, being enabled under.the circumstances to 
draw largely on the.money of the mercantile republic. Here 
the advantage ended, and the inconvenience began. Prices in 
Germany were prodigiously inflated, and it is not too much to 
say that the aggregate of the increase was many times in excess 
of the ransom paid by France. At the present moment the 
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reaction of depressed prices is more severe in Germany than in 
any European country,.the distress more general, the discontent 
more widespread. Men who can-.read what lies between the 
lines of utterances which are intended to assure, and can inter- 
pret the fear which governs those who are confident that their 
repressive measures will coerce sedition, see that the German 
people is glowing with fires which are not the less volcanic 
because the government strives to shut them in. It is a maxim 
in politics that nothing occurs so often as the unexpected ; but 
that government is most of all unprepared for the unexpected 
which compels the secrecy of those practices and opinions by 
which its own existence is endangered. 

Money which is not earned by industry is a box of Pandora, 
from which hope has also escaped. The economical history of 
civilization has witnessed two remarkable illustrations of this 
fact. The vast treasure of gold which formed the spoil of . 
Czsar’s conquest of Gaui commenced that ruin of Roman 
finance which finally destroyed the ancient empire, and with it 
wrecked ancient civilization. The inherent vitality of that 
wonderful government protracted the agony of its dissolution, 
only to make the process of its sickness mere wasting, and its 
ultinfate extinction more convulsive. The empire which began 
by plundering its subjects was driven at last to devour the 
resources of its own citizens ; and many regions of the Old World 
have not yet recovered from the mischief they endured sixteen 
or twenty centuries ago. Again, there seemed no country 
whose fortunes were brighter than those of Spain in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The Christian princes of the Penin- 
sula had recovered the country from the Moors. The armies 
of Spain were, and remained for nearly three generations, the 
stoutest soldiers of Europe. Regiments detached from this 
army had conquered the fairest and wealthiest regions of the 
-New World, and Spain governed these possessions by vigorous _ 
and watchful agents. Later on, Spain inherited the vast acqui- 
sitions of the Portuguese in Hindostan. But it also gained the 
disastrous, the fatal boon of that wealth, which was not earned 
by industry, but gathered by spoliation and violence. This, 
more than the issue of the war with Holland, was the cause of 
its decline—the most striking which the world has ever seen. 
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With its fall it brought down those Spanish settlements in the 
New World, which are enduring, and will endure for genera- 
tions, the effects of the government by which they were ruled. 
In short, money which is not earned by a nation is worse than 
fairy gold, for it is not only not a boon, but a mischief. It 
would have been better for Germany if the victors in the war 
of 1870-71 had cast the fine which they exacted from France 
into the German Ocean. The effect of this diversion of a large 
stock of gold from the aggregate money of civilization has been 
to tighten the value of this metal in all other countries. 

.In England, too, it cannot be doubted that the decline of 
prices has been aggravated by local over-production, and— 
which is exceedingly apt to happen when the competition of 
capitalists is severe—by the adoption of practices which have 
lowered the quality of the product and damaged the reputation 
of the producer. English society is distinguished by classifica- 
tions which are arbitrary, and not open to easy explanation. 
A manufacturer in ever so small a way, a wholesale dealer, how- 
ever few and doubtful his transactions are, conceives himself the 
better of a retail dealer, however large and however straight- 
forward are his dealings. Now, omitting all reference to the 
social consequences which ensue from reputation being assigned, 
not to the character of the dealer, but to the peculiar form of 
his dealings, it will be obvious that such callings as are in esti- 
mation will be more crowded than those are which are not 
equally esteemed, and will be brought under the influence of 
sharper competition. But in view of a reduction of profits con- 
sequent on domestic competition three expedients may be, 
as the case may arise, attempted. The producer must cheapen 
production, either by more perfect machinery or by a dimin- 
ished rate of wages, the circumstances of the time making 
the former alternative less obvious and easy than the latter. 
Or, again, the competition must go on till some of the weaker 
producers are squeezed out of the market. It is probable that 
the sudden and general lockout of the Lancashire cotton-spin- 
ners during the past year might not have been adopted without 
such a prospect. Or, thirdly, the easiest, but in the long-run 
the fatal, expedient may be attempted of lowering the quality 
of the goods manufactured. This, which is a fraud, the tem- 
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porary profit of which is sure to be followed by serious mischief, 
has, we are told, been extensively practised by some English 
houses, one of the manufacturers having asserted lately that 
certain goods are loaded with rubbish to an extent which is 
twice in weight that of the original material. Now, adultera- 
tion practised on the consumer is like forgery practised on a 
banker, only that the evil induced is more lasting, since it 
affects trade generally, and not traders individually. 

European trade and manufactures, and most likely American 
as well, have been also seriously depressed in consequence of 
the general disquietude by which the peace of Europe is 
affected. Fortunately for the United States, it has no foreign 
policy beyond that of general amity towards European govern- 
ments, and no subjects except those who are discontented 
with its institutions. Nearly all European governments, 
notably two of the most active, most military, and most arbi- 
trary, are troubled by both. As for England, it may be the 
case that, as the advocates of the existing administration allege, 
the course which England has latterly adopted is not only 
patriotic and in the best interests of the country, but is neces- 
sary, if the nation is to be faithful to its best traditions; or, as 
its critics allege, is an exhibition of blustering arrogance, of an 
imbecility which defeats its own avowed ends, and of a mean 
rapacity which is as dangerous as it is immoral. It is not the 
purpose of the writer to offer any opinion on a policy whose 
admirers and whose objectors stand in such violent contrast to 
each other ; but no one can assert that the situation is good for 
production and trade, unless indeed it be judicious for a man 
of business who wants to sell his goods to advise some among 
his principal customers to cut each other’s throats, or at any 
rate to spend their money in other articles than those which he 
sells. 

To nations which, like England, have adopted the principle 
of free-trade, the markets of uncivilized or of partially civilized 
communities which are not advanced enough for the sophistries 
or the logic of protection to native industries, as critics or advo- 
cates of such a policy aver, are of great importance. Now, 
Turkey has always beena great consumer of English goods. 
At one time it actually was the district through which a cara- 
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van trade combated with some success the Berlin and Milan 
decrees of the first Napoleon. In order to destroy the sources 
of British power during the long Continental war, and at the 
period when, from the battle of Jenato the march upon Russia, 
Napoleon was at the height of his power, two decrees were 
issued from the cities above-named, in which the importation 
of British goods into the Continent was prohibited, and the 
penalties of piracy were denounced against persons who engaged 
in the trade, were even occasionally inflicted on them. The 
failure of these famous decrees is a commonplace with econo- 
mists. Napoleon had to contend with one véry watchful class 
of persons. The smuggler has always some hours’ start of the 
custom-house officer, and, when large capitals are engaged in 
smuggling, is not only often able to baffle the officer completely, 
but even to make him the agent in defeating that which the 
law intended that he should assist. For it may be safely 
asserted that, however cogent, patriotic, and exhaustive the 
arguments in favor of protection may seem to the person who 
alleges them, they have never succeeded in convincing the con- 
sumer that it is better for him to pay more than he needs pay 
if he were not called upon to exercise a noble self-denial on 
behalf of nascent or important industries, have never induced 
him to admit that his personal advantage is consulted by the 
maintenance of artificially high prices. Hence the virtue which 
should resist the seductions of cheap smuggled goods is 
peculiarly liable to give way in the presence of temptation. In 
England the smuggler, to any notable extent, and in any sys- 
tematic matter, is a being of the past, who is not real enough 
now to form a figure in boys’ books of adventures. Seventy 
years ago he was aheroand a patriot to most people—to all per- 
sons, perhaps, except to the government and the excise officers. 
Among the general public the smuggler was as safe as the Irish 
peasant who has committed an agrarian murder is in the huts 
of the cotters. I have heard my father—who was a small 
landed gentleman and a successful medical practitioner in 
Hampshire, and who was thereby conversant to an extent which 
few people are with the habits and sentiments of English coun- 
try life—say that he has often seen a troop of smugglers pass, 
armed to the teeth, by twenty at a time, through my native vil- 
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lage, each leading a horse laden with foreign goods ; and when 
I asked whether the people were not afraid of them, he said, 
““Oh, no; the only people who are afraid of them are the 
excisemen.”’ 

Now, if in those days of protective tariffs people could be 
found who were ready to defy their own government in this 
audacious fashion, it might be safely predicted that they would 
be encouraged by every one, their own government included, 
in the attempt to frustrate a scheme which was intended to 
ruin English commerce and thereby destroy English power. 
An illicit trade, therefore, sprung up in hosts of French ports. 
The French people may have liked glory, but they were also, 
and always have been, a thrifty race, and prefer cheap to dear 
goods. It is said that Napoleon’s soldiers, when they started for 
their unlucky march on Moscow, were clad in cloth manufactured 
by Yorkshire looms, the importation of which into France was 
forbidden under penalty of death, In the same way Turkey 
refused to be a party to the Decrees, and thereupon an active 
traffic was carried on through this country, both by land and by 
the Danube, despite the terror of Napoleon’s name and the 
vigilance of his officers. 

It is impossible to doubt that the war in Eastern Europe, 
prolonged and destructive as it has been, has exhausted the 
purchasing power of the district which lies east of Germany 
and Austria from the Northern Sea to the Mediterranean. 
War carried on by wealthy nations may stimulate trade, does 
very often give an appearance—factitious, it is true, and sure 
to be followed by a far more than compensating depression—of 
industrial prosperity ; but war carried on by poor nations is 
entirely without the phenomena of eager and successful busi- 
ness, The trade of the world had to suddenly dispense, except 
in some unimportant particulars, with the traffic of some sixty 
or seventy millions of people ; and in the face of the other facts 
already referred to, it was inevitable that the depression of 
trade should be aggravated, especially in those countries which 
hitherto had the largest business relations with the nations who 
were precipitated into war. The critics of the English admin- 
istration allege that the blame of all this rests with the English 
Government ; that by accepting the Berlin Note the war between 
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Russia and Turkey would not have occurred, and without it, 
much of the trade depression now prevailing in England and 
elsewhere would have been obviated. To judge from recent 
elections, this opinion seems to be diffused, and to be growing 
—too late indeed to cure the mischief, but energetic enough to 
inflict political ostracism on the offenders. 

If any apology is needed for allusions to current English 
politics in an American review, it is to be found in the circum- 
stance that the interdependence of nations is becoming the 
most significant, instructive, and cogent fact in modern civiliza- 
tion. The effects of the reform of the German currency are at 
the present time most potent agencies in bringing difficulties ° 
on the monetary systems of the American Union and the 
Indian Empire. The war in the East has paralyzed the indus- 
try of Lancashire, of New England, of Normandy, and of Sax- 
ony. The destruction of human life in the district which lies 
between the Danube and the Balkans has impoverished millions 
of workers in all parts of the civilized world. Ommnes eodem 
cogimur. The depression of the American trade, partly induced 
by causes common to all manufacturing and trading countries, 
partly, it is believed, traceable to some peculiarities in Ameri- 
can finance, is, it seems, checking emigration from the Old 
World, and therefore penning up those feelings of social dis- 
content for which Bismarck is providing the exploded expedi- 
ent of repression—a process which gifts the object of control 
with additional acuteness, while it makes the government pur- 
blind at least—perhaps leaves it sightless. The pitiful and 
coarse frauds of some agents, so styled or self-styled, of a Cen- 
tral American republic may be the first impulse towards a 
wholesale destruction of credit, in which honest undertakings 
share the fate of dishonest projécts. The daring speculations 
of a single house may involve in their ruin hundreds who never 
heard the name of those who are the true authors of the 
mischief. The whim of a monarch, the ambition of a diplo- 
matist, the conceit of a statesman, the desperate schemes of a 
political adventurer, may not only alter the government of a 
country and introduce new forces which will in time produce 
organic changes, but may be felt to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. For just as modern meteorology traces the storms 
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which visit Western Europe to disturbances which have had 
their origin, maybe, in the centre of the American continent, 
so on the wide ocean of human civilization the destructive 
storm of one region rolls heavy waves on coasts whose sky is to 
all appearance cheerful and unclouded. Homo sum, nihil 
humani ame alienum puto, was once the maxim of a generous 
but voluntary sympathy. It has come to bear the other mean- 
ing of an increasingly urgent and inevitable necessity. 

Some persons have alleged that the famines which have vis- 
ited certain districts in China and India are powerful causes in 
explanation of the present depression of trade. But in the first 
place the worst effects of famine are generally seen in the case of 
those who are not likely to have been good customers at the 
best of times. The Chinese peasant and the Hindoo ryot were 
not probably very considerable purchasers of English and 
American produce before the famine visited them. And in the 
next place, unless famine destroys a nation, it only depletes it, 
and these of the feeblest, and, from a commercial point of view 
the least valuable customers of a foreign manufacturer, leaving 
to the survivors, and at an early date, greater opulence and a 
wider margin of expenditure. The calamities which nature 
inflicts on man, though appalling, because remediless by human 
art, have always their compensations. But the disasters which 
man in his wantonness or greed may inflict on man may be, 
constantly have been, destructive, have extinguished civiliza- 
tion forever, and induced permanent sterility on what was once 
an earthly paradise. Bad government has turned what was 
once the garden of the earth—the countries which lie between 
the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, the Caucasus, and the 
rocks of Midian—into a howling wilderness, in which ignorant 
savages burrow in the ruins of mighty cities once famous in 
the arts and conspicuous in the history of mankind. It is not 
nature which destroys, but man. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance in our days of 
enforcing commercial integrity. If people could realize the 
mischief which dishonest sharpness inflicts, the jest with which 
people are too apt to greet knavery would turn to quick, sud- 
den, and searching wrath. <A successful rogue is the whitest of 
white .elephants —the costliest product which a nation can 
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manufacture. It may be confidently asserted that commercial 
depression would be infrequent and brief, commercial crises 
would be extinct phenomena, if commercial probity were rigor- 
ously exacted from men, if reckless dealing were discounte- 
nanced, and commercial frauds severely punished, It is a mis- 
take—a common but dangerous mistake—to imagine that rash 
speculation should be condoned, because rashness has some- 
times succeeded in the race against cool and honorable: pru- 
dence. At the present momenta great bank in the West of 
England, which has had a long, honorable, and useful career, 
which has been conducted by men of known probity, has.sus- 
pended payment. It appears that its first and principal loss 
arose from its having discounted the bills of a company which, I 
am informed on the best authority, was projected in the fever 
of the iron trade, when money was made in England with great 
rapidity, but which had no capital whatever with which to 
work and tide over slack trade, and which therefore relied for 
funds with which to carry on its operations on bills discounted 
for work which had not yet been manufactured. On the 
strength of such a scheme a large population of workers were 
gathered together, who, after a few months of prosperous 
labors, have before them the presence and the prospect of the 
direst distress. Now, narrow, selfish, and unreasoning as the 
action of working-men sometimes is, in relation to capitalists, 
employers, and consumers, the misconduct of the most violent 
trade-union is trifling when compared with the misery which a 
rash and reckless speculator has inflicted on those who trusted 
him and those who labored for him. 

If, as I believe, civilized communities must look forward to 
an increasing value in that metal which they have adopted as the 
means for a currency, and if, as every economist in his senses is 
aware, there are no artificial means of checking the consequent 
fall in prices which are not more mischievous than the inconven- 
ience which they seek to remedy ; if there are temporary causes 
which close what has been hitherto a profitable market, but on 
which nature has inflicted a calamity ; if men err in crowding into 
callings where there is not room for them, and where, asa neces- 
sary consequence, profits are lowered—these facts have occurred 
once and again in the history of civilization and commerce, and 
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have their compensations and their remedies, which are as obvi- 
ous and natural as the eventsthemselves. But from the effects 
which flow from human passions and human vices, from 
ambition and greed, from the criminal acts which do mischief 
to all, though they are only directed against individual races 
or individual persons, there is no escape, unless men sternly and 
steadily discountenance that which is as debasing as it is ruin- 
ous, and which, as nations become more united by the strong 
but subtle bond of reciprocal benefits, have a wider and there- 
fore a more noxious way. Nature, like the spear of Achilles, 
gives the remedy for the wound which she makes ; for the evil 
which man does, man must find the remedy, or man must bear, 
though he has not been guilty of any thing but neglect, the just 
and sure retribution of the offence. 


JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. 





RELIGION AND THE STATE. 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


TSHE question, What is the state, may be answered theoret- 
ically or practically. The latter mode is preferred, be- 
cause it brings us most directly in contact with certain other 
questions intimately connected with it, and which are becoming 
every day more urgent. Instead, therefore, of attempting to 
give its abstract idea by any @ priori reasoning, let us endeavor 
to ascertain what it is as a fact—as a real power in the world. 
Its most practical definition may thus be found in what it ac- 
tually does, or claims to do, and which nothing can prevent it 
from doing, whether any theory, true or false, would concede 
or deny such action as belonging to its essential nature. Thus 
regarded, our general subject may be treated under two main 
heads: Ist, The state as a human agency having unlimited 
power, and the enormity of such a power when regarded as 
irresponsible and irreligious; 2d, Neutrality or indifference 
of the state in respect to morals and religion a thing impos- 
sible. 


PART I.—THE STATE AN ABSOLUTE SOVEREIGNTY. 


In thus defining it, it may be said, in the first place, that 
the State is a power claiming and exercising supreme jurisdic- 
tions over a certain portion of the earth. Here it acknowledges: 
no superior unless it be God. It is the sovereign arbiter of life 
and death. It fixes the civil status; it regulates the social 
action ; it determines, either directly or permissively, wholly or 
partially, according to its sovereign pleasure, the rights, duties, 
and relations of all human beings within its territorial sway. 
Men may claim rights as belonging to them by nature, but the 
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state assumes to say whether they shall exercise them. The 
negro claimed personal liberty as ‘‘an inalienable right’’ given 
by God, who “‘ created all mendgeenmad equal.’’ Our republican 
state, for more than seventy years, denied this right, and, as a 
necessary consequence, that doctrine of an equal creation which 
formed the ground of its assertion. It would have continued 
todo so in spite of the rhetoric of abolitionists, in spite of 
fourth-of-July orations, with all their fine talk about “‘ the rights 
of man,’’ if God, the unacknowledged source of rights, had not 
manifestly interfered, making mad the political power that 
then ruled us, and threatening ‘‘to dash us in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel,’’ unless we acknowledged and obeyed some 
‘‘ higher law.’’ As matter of fact the liberty of the individual 
is wholly dependent upon the will of the state. This is true 
universally. Whatever measure of freedom is enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of one country, greater than that of another, is 
simply a concession from the same absolute source. The state 
assumes to determine the public good for which it exists, and 
for this end, true or false, claims the highest prerogatives of 
sovereignty, whether directly exercised, or for any reason held 
in abeyance. It is all there, either as an active or latent force. 
The state takes charge of the person, and of the personal con- 
duct. It defines crime ; it makes its prohibitions and commands 
the measure of the lawful and the right. Hence it raises or 
lowers, makes consistent or inconsistent, the standard of public 
morals, whether it disclaim any such intention or not. It 
employs force to an unlimited degree. It punishes by the in- 
fliction of pain toany amount it may deem necessary. It ban- 
ishes ; it imprisons; it puts to death. The state claims to be 
the source of all rights of property. Whatever is held, whether 
of land or chattels, is by its permission and under its regulation. 
It grants, it confiscates, it determines tenure or conditions of 
holding as it pleases. It prescribes how property shall be 
obtained, transmitted, inherited, or devised. It determines 
what shall be money. It is the sole creator and regulator of 
that most important element of the social life we call the cur- 
rency. It has an unlimited power of taxation. It demands 
the sacrifice of the individual convenience for whatever it may 
deem, whether truly or falsely, the public opinion. It makes 
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war and peace with other nations. It suppresses rebellions, at 
whatever cost, and with whatever degree of force it may regard 
the occasion as demanding. Hence it sovereignly claims the 
life of every man in the public defence, or whatever it may de- 
clare such in any conflict, whether aggressive or defensive, 
whether right or wrong, which it chooses to wage. Again, the 
state determines ultimately all political rights, as they are 
called, all franchises, from that of voting up to the highest polit- 
ical privilege or station. It prescribes the age at which, and 
the conditions on which, all such franchises may be exercised ; 
or it may disfranchise certain persons and certain classes 
altogether. It may limit such political privileges to one sex, or 
it may grant them to both, according to its sense of truth or 
fitness. It may create ranks in society ; it may build up an 
aristocracy of birth, or it may favor the far worse aristocracy 
of wealth or of social caste. As its most important power, and 
the one most inseparable from its action for good or for evil, it 
regulates all the social relations. It cannot let them alone. It 
declares, and must declare, what shall constitute marriage, what 
shall cause its dissolution—whether there shall be any restric- 
tions upon it of any kind, or whether it shall be as the loosest 
human appetites may demand. As a necessary consequence it 
has entire control over the family. It can elevate or depress, 
it can regulate or destroy it as it pleases. It may favora 
beastly communism instead of the institution which God has 
appointed as conservative, above all others, of our feeble human 
nature. 

Again, the state is the source of all lesser or lower corporate 
existences within itself. They are what the state makes them 
to be. Their powers, their objects, their continuance, their 
modes of doing business are all fixed by this higher and ulti- 
mate sovereignty. They are not among the greatest of the 
state’s prerogatives, and we only allude to them here in passing 
to show the futility of an argument, first used by Macaulay, 
and since reiterated by many, as though it were unanswerable. 
It is to the effect that banks, railroads, incorporations, insur- 
ance companies, etc., present a perfect analogy to the state in 
respect to moral and religious questions. A bank has no the- 
ology, they say ; a bank knows no god ; therefore the state has 
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none. We might demur to the first proposition here, but it is 
the analogy which we would wholly deny. They are as unlike 
as creature and creator, as a power specially limited to definite 
objects by the state itself, and one wholly unlimited, or, rather, 
wholly illimitable, except as acknowledging a divine power, a 
divine right, and a divine law transcending its own. The bank 
has something to call it to account. It derives its charter from 
the state. The state receives its charter from’God, so acknowl- 
edged to be, or we have that most fearful idea, an agent, a 
most mighty One, as we have truly set it forth, entering deeply 
into all human relations and human interests, determining the 
social character, affecting to a high degree the moral standard, 
and yet wholly irresponsible to any power above. In this sum- 
mary of the state’s powers there is no exaggeration. All these 
sovereign attributes are not only inherent in its very idea asa 
state, but have their times of practical exhibition. In short, 
there may be predicated of every such ultimate political organ- 
ism what has been said of the British Parliament as the repre- 
sentative of the British nation: It is omnipotent ; there is no 
earthly power ‘‘ that can touch its hand, or say unto it, what 
doest thou ?”’ 

All states alike sovereign, whatever may be their form. 

But we are a constitutional state, it may be argued, and 
therefore limited. Such an enumeration of sovereign powers 
can only be predicated of an absolute or imperial despotism. 
Surely it can have no application to a republican government 
like our own, responsible to the people, amenable to public 
sentiment, besides being restricted by its own fundamental law, 
which is but an expression of that public sentiment. The fallacy 
that lurks here is exposed in this very language. What isit but 
saying, the nation is responsible to its own will; and that will 
may be any thing it wills to be if there is not some acknowledged 
check regarded as immutable. It is very easy to answer such 
an argument, notwithstanding the confidence with which it may 
be put forth. Historical facts have shown, they are now show- 
ing, that the will of a multitude, the public sentiment of a mul- 
titude, acting as a multitude, may be as cruei, as irrational, as 
unjust, as irresponsible} as when that same corporate will is rep- 
resented by an oligarchy, by a class, or by a single despot. 
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Experience, too, has shown that all this may be with strictest 
regard to form. Lynch law is sometimes very formal ; it often 
challenges to itself ‘‘ a respectable public sentiment ;’’ and it 
may be most seriously and pertinently asked : What but formal- 
ized lynch law is any government, however outwardly regular, or 
any political movement, however large the collective will which | 
it embraces, if it acknowledges nothing higher than itself? | 
Surely this is not to be determined by mere extent of territory. 
A continent may be the theatre of such a display as well as a 
county or a neighborhood. 

The people and the state are not the same; a true state, a 
true whole, is something more than the sum of its aggregate 
parts ; the state is something that stands ; the present people, 
like the present particles of the individual body, or the present 
impulses of the individual soul, is something that is ever passing 
away ; we cannot therefore, without an utter confusion of ideas, 
an utter subversion of the very principle of order, make the 
higher and the permanent responsible to the lower and the tran- 
sient. There must be something which we can call the mind of 
the state, the reason of the state, in distinction from the impul- 
sive popular volitions, and it is hard to conceive of this as any 
thing truly ruling, or not liable at any time to be drawn down 
into the lower sphere, unless regarded as connected with some 
higher reason acknowledged to be§mmutable and divine. This 
may be called metaphysics; but we must beware how we 
run against metaphysics, or it may bring us up in the end 
with a sad experience of some resulting practical mischief. 
But let the appeal, then, be to ‘‘ common-sense.’’ Even that 
is sufficient to teach us that what we call a constitution is simply 
an effort to get out of and above our present selves. This 
effort, in its very nature, is ever pointing to something higher, 
whilst it is itself an exercise of that inherent earthly sovereignty 
of which we are speaking as belonging to every state, whatever 
may be its form. The power to make a constitution for itself 
such as it pleases, the power to limit its own action—what can 
be a higher exercise of sovereignty than that. But the very 
doing of such an act of self-limitation can only be upon the 
ground that what is thus imposed may be modified in any way, 
enlarged, restricted, or wholly thrown off as it pleases the 
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mighty power, either quiescent or in action, or the mighty col- 
lective will, rude or civilized, ignorant or intelligent, rational or 
irrational, God-fearing or atheistical, that lies back of it. This 
ultimate sovereign power is like a sword in its sheath. It may 
be all drawn forth ; and, as our own experience has shown that 
there may be 3 time even under a very restricted constitution 
when something like this is demanded ; or a large portion of it, 
as much or as little, comparatively, as it chooses, may be held 
in reserve. Such an absolute sovereignty, as a reserved right 
of every independent political community, belongs to the 
United States of America as much as it does to Russia, or 
Japan, or the most uncontrolled—that is, unconstitutional— 
despotism on earth. It exists irrespective of all outward 
modes. It inheres in the republican, as well as the monarchical 
or the imperial. Forms cannot ultimately restrict it in this re- 
spect, for it makes its forms. It can be what it pleases to be, 
either through certain formal proceedings which it calls consti- 
tutional amendment, or through a steady tendency of judicial 
and political constructions always moulded by popular tenden- 
cies lying back of them, or, if these are thought too slow, or 
some real or fancied exigency demands it, by falling back 
directly upon the absolute sovereignty as something never lost, 
and from which constitutions emanate, as being, even in their 
very restrictions, an expression of ultimate unlimited power.’ 


1 Even the right of fevolution, as it is called, is grounded on this idea of the 
nation’s sovereignty ; and the necessity of yielding to it all individual privileges, 
or individual claims of right, however they may seem vested, either by law or 
prescription. Its character is determined by its success or failure. In the one 
case it is a revolt, or rebellion, and punished as such ; in the other case it is legiti- 
mated by showing itself to be the act of the State, as a whole, righting itself by a 
violent, informal proceeding, but maintaining the essential oneness, wholeness, 
and identity of organic life. In these respects it differs essentially from secession, 
which is the claim of a limb to sever itself from the body, not caring how much it 
may hurt either the whole or a part. Nations have never been more intensely 
national than in some of their revolutions. It differs also from another idea with 
which it has been confounded, namely, that of a colonial severance. It is, indeed, 
very difficult to define this right. One short test, however, may be laid down, 
which will greatly help us in the matter. Revolution can only be a sight when it 
is clearly a duty. Severed from the higher idea of a divine sanction, claimed as a 
right in itself, irrespective of any just reason for its exercise, nothing can be more 
arbitrary, irrational, or impious. We have had the divine right of kings ; it is 
found to be “‘ a plant which God had not planted,’’ and it is fast ‘* being rooted 
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Such a power must be religious, or it cannot maintain its 
essential wholeness. 

By religious we mean that it must acknowledge some un-| 
earthly rule, some higher law, to which it holds itself respon- 
sible, and from which alone it derives this dread sovereign 
authority. It is either sheer force, or to such higher law must 
it appeal in defence of its integrity, its right to exist as a 
national whole. The doctrine of the social compact, or of the 
individual consent, or of the declared agreement of the parts, or 
any doctrine, in fact, that asserts no higher ground for govern- 
ment than human wills, can never give it. The right to bea 
nation, and to maintain itself as a nation, against every claim of 
severance, as made either by individuals or by masses, can only 
come from the acknowledgment of a power which alone is higher 
than the state. Discarding this, it discards the source of its 
political vitality, and admits a dissolving principle against which 
it is theoretically defenceless. The advocate of the godless 
theory of government may be safely defied to produce a single 
argument against secession, as a right, that will not be found 
inconsistent with his own favorite dogmas of the state’s origin 
and ground of authority. And yet the state must resist it. 
False theory, however plausible and however popular it may be 


up.’’ There has come in place of it the divine right of the people, vox populi vex 

Dei, as it has been called. The one is.as blasphemous asthe other. Both are 
equally opposed to the true doctrine, the state ordained of God, or the divine| 
right of the state as distinguished from that of kings, or of any present governors, | 
or of any present flowing masses claiming that government is founded solely on 

their consent. All these seem to challenge God fcr their destruction. If human 

boasting is, of all things, most offensive in His sight, then, indeed, is our nation 

in a state of extreme peril. ‘‘ No flesh shall glory in His presence.’’ As the 

divine right of kings has been rooted up, so also may we believe that the trial of 

_ its impious successor is fast approaching. Whether we are to be an encouraging 

example or a warning deacon to the nations, is a question which history has yet to 

decide. This, however, is certain, that none have more strenuously maintained 

not only the right but the duty of deposing wicked rulers, even by violence if need 

be, or of revolutionizing an unrighteous government than men like Knox and 

Cromwelt and our own Puritan fathers, who claim that to God and His Messiah 

belong all the nations of the earth, and that all political authority should be 

acknowledged as coming from them alone. There have been revolutions ground- 

ed wholly on the earthly principle. The evil fruit that they have ever borne is, 

however, sufficient evidence that governments thus founded are not of the divine 

planting, and that, sooner or later, their extirpation is inevitable. 
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at other times, can avail nothing when we have to face the dire 
fact of an assault upon a nation’s life. It isshown at once that 
it is not a mere aggregate of parts that can dissolve or fall to 
pieces at the pleasure of the parts, without hurting any thing, 
but an organic whole, an organic life, such as it has been made 
by God himself, and that therefore a hurt in one part is a hurt 
all over. Theorists may talk as they please of governments 
deriving a// their power from the consent of the governed, 
whether asserted in regard to greater or lesser parts. There are 
senses in which it is true, if we separate between what is some- 
times called the government, and the state itself. It becomes 
even a truism, too trifling to be argued, if it means simply that 
any present people have the physical power to destroy a gov- 
ernment, or the state itself, if you please, whenever they will to do 
so. God sometimes uses them as instruments for this very pur- 
pose. In that sense all governments, all states, may be said to 
rest on the consent of the governed. But it is a question of 
right, not of force, that we are discussing, and facts show that 
we do not believe in these theories when the time comes for 
putting them to the test. They were abundantly taught before 
our great struggle ; they were even most inconsistently main- 
tained by some who were foremost in actually opposing the 
legitimate carrying out of their own doctrine of consent. But 
at this time a higher voice was heard, a deeper feeling was 
aroused, and all this casuistry was thrown to the winds. The 
nation arose in the strength of its own sovereign will; it 
resolved, in the exercise of its divinely chartered rights, to 
maintain intact every inch of its domain, whether it were the 
national capital, or the most distant outpost that skirts its vastly 
extended territory. To this end it demanded the life of every 
individual member, not because of his individual consent, but 
because he was born under it, born under law, and by such 
“birth became incorporated into the one great national life, 
ordained by God, and from his authority alone deriving its right 
of sel-defence. 

A godless sovereignty, or a godless state, whatever tts form, a 
leviathan monster. 

We have set forth this doctrine of the state’s inherent omnip- 
otent sovereignty at such a length, because of its intimate con- 
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nection with our main theme. It is important to show what a 
mighty power it is, as matter of fact, and what a monster it be- 
comes when supposed to acknowledge no higher law than its 
own will, no responsibility to any divine Ruler regarded as the 
source of its authority, or as putting any check upon its 
exercise. A godless state, whatever may be its outward form, 
whatever may be its written or unwritten constitution, is 
unmixed despotism. There is no security against any charac- 
ter, however abnormal, it may assume, or any acts, however 
evil, it may commit. The very thought is enough to make us 
shudder. There is no need here of any abstract discussion of 
the question whether the state is a person. For our present 
purposes that may be laid aside as a pure logomachy, if any 
choose to call it so. Let us keep our minds upon the matter of 
fact. It is, at all events, a mighty human agent, acting, like 
the individual, from passions, impulses, volitions, motives, 
reasons, real or assumed. It has a will and an intelligence. It 
may be enlightened or unenlightened, rational or irrational. 
The power may be exercised directly by one man representing 
a rude multitude who have put every thing into his hands, or 
by a few representing the influence of wealth and culture, or by 
vast numbers flattered by the idea of independence, yet, in 
truth, the instruments of a small portion representing whatever 
is most corrupt and unprincipled in the community. It may be 
party, it may be the press, it may be the mob spirit of our great 
cities. But whatever appearance it may asume, it is still a will 
and an intelligence, which, whether good or bad, is certainly 
resistless. If we take it in a higher sense, and say this will and 
intelligence are not merely the popular impulses for the time 
being, but the settled laws and institutions of the land, there 
is, indeed, some relief in that idea, but only as long as we can 
regard it as representative of a transcending authority carrying 
us, ultimately, to the thought of something divine and immu- 
table. In the highest sense does there hold true that dictum of 
Aristotle, that “‘law is the mind of the state,’’ its abstract 
reason separated from the passions, appetites, and impulses of 
the moment.’ This abstract reason, in the state as in the indi- 


1 Politica, Lib. iii. ch. 2, dtomep vous dvev dbpétews 6 vowos éori: ‘* Law is 
mind without passion.’’ In connection with this there is the remarkable say- 
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vidual, first asserts its supremacy as the highest part of our 
nature. Delivered from passions and animality, it would decide 
right as a true voice of God within us. It is so in the worst of 
men, Sitting as abstract legislators, the inhabitants of our state 
prisons might be trusted to make a code, either for themselves, 
or the community, which would be, in the main, just and right. 
Hence the truth of the saying, that laws are in general better 
than the people, in advance of the people ; even in their de- 
generacy they keep something of this position ; they are ever a 
little better than the popular sentiment toward which they are 
sinking. There is, however, a constant tendency to draw them 
down into the lower sphere, and nothing can check it but the 
feeling, however originated and sustained, that human law, to 
be true law, must be regarded as, somehow or at some point, 
uniting with a higher code. As was so clearly seen by that 
great thinker whom we love to. quote, ‘‘ it must add to itself 
(associate with itself) 7 Onpiov 7 Oeov either the beastly or 
the divine.’’ It may be admitted that, even when most rev- 
erenced and most fully acknowledged, this idea of the divine in 
human govérnment falls short of its due effect. The adversary 
uses his most subtle argument when he says that a formal 
religious acknowledgment would not necessarily make us a 
Christian nation in the highest sense. But what may we be- 
come without it, or something equivalent to it! It is this neg- 
ative aspect of the question that most strongly presents itself in 
the fearful experiment we are now trying. To what still lower 
depths of corruption and lawlessness might we not have de- 
scended, had it not been for the influence upon the minds of 
our legislators, politicians, editors, popular speakers—the silent, 
almost unconscious influence, it may be—of the thought that 
we were a Christian nation, and that our political movements, 
and the shaping of our laws, must have some reference to that 
grand fundamental fact. Discard it utterly ; let it be rejected 
in all its roots and branches ; let a generation or generations be 


ing: ‘‘ He who thus acknowledges Law to be the ruler in distinction from the 
individual despot, or the passions of the multitude, makes God the ruler, and the 
laws, that is God, the ruler of the laws; he who makes man alone the ruler 
(man collectively or individually) adds also the beast’’—that is, makes passion 
and appetite, in the end, the sovereign power. 
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brought under the power of the idea, regarded as settled, that 
the state, as such, knows no god, no religion, no higher law ; let 
this taint, so negative in its form, so positive in its action, affect 
all our thinking ; let the mgxim be constantly taught in our 
schools, and reiterated by the press, until it has sunk down into 
the common mind, and become a part of it ; let such a training 
have its due effect, and what security is there that law will con- 
tinue to be vos avev opéSeoas, ‘‘ mind without passion,’’ reason 
uncontrolled by appetite or brutal ferocity? We boast of law 
as something to be obeyed simply because we ourselves have 
‘made it ; we worship it as an idol the work of our own hands. 
What is there to prevent that contempt which, in the end, 
always mingles itself with such idolatry ? How are we to rever- 
ence Our own work, our own creature? What shall keep it 
from falling to the level of the worshippers, so that, instead of 
being an exemplar of the pure abstract reason, the highest thing 
in man, or that which assimilates him to the divine, it shall be- 
come a representative of all that is basest and most earthly in 
our human nature? Reverence for law is only maintained by 
some thought, however shadowy, that in its very essence there 
must be something above ourselves—that however we may 
shape its forms and: applications, the ground and sanction of 
government, of the magistracy, of jurisprudence, must be 
sought in a sphere transcending the human. Banish that 
thought wholly from the collective as well as from the individual 
mind, and no substitute that we may call expediency, or polit- 
ical economy, or “‘ an enlightened self-interest,’’ will ever pre- 
vent the speedy degeneracy which must take place, when the 
power of mere tempting appetite, or of blinding impulse, or, in 
a word, the ever-magnified interest of the present, comes in 
conflict with some dimly seen future good. 

It is, however, enough for us here simply to present this pic- 
ture of “an omnipotent earthly power, with no acknowledged’ 
moral or religious restraints—an agent wholly irresponsible, and 
disavowing all responsibility to any thing above itself. A power 
of life and death, claiming unlimited and illimitable control over 
millions of human beings now existing—over generations yet 
unborn—determining in fact ow they should be born, or under 
what conditions, with or without their consent, they should 
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commence their individual earthly existence—above all, an 
educating power, educating by its laws and its political action, 
educating directly and positively by assuming to prescribe what 
shall be taught and what shall nojbe taught in the schools—a ~ 
power that must, to a great extent, determine the social char- 
acter and fix the moral standard of an age, or of ages yet to 
come—such a power as this, and yet wholly irresponsible to any 
other in the earth, or in the heavens above! Are we not right 
in calling it a monster? It is the power that Hobbes so clearly 
describes, except that he regarded it as all summed up in the 
one sole monarch whom he calls the head of the state. The 
name leviathan, however, which he gives to it, would be just as 
applicable to an irresponsible multitude, as to any single agent 
supposed to stand as its representative. Religion, too, strange 
as it may be thought, is allowed a place in the scheme of this 
atheistical philosopher. But it is religion only asa political 
convenience, instead of the source and sanction of all political 
power ; and this makes the great and radical difference between 
that bugbear of church and state, at which some are so much 
frightened, and the idea for which we are here contending. Is 
it, indeed, such an awful power? Is it, indeed, such a levia- 
than monster if regarded as irresponsible to any acknowledged 
divine authority and law? The picture, we think, is faithfully 
given, and if so it dispenses with any further or labored argu- 
ment. The irresistible inference from such a statement may be 
confidently left to every serious reader. 


PART II.—NEUTRALITY OF THE STATE IN MORALS AND 
RELIGION, A THING IMPOSSIBLE. 


The power which we have described has a mind and a will 
as well as the individual. These may be rational or irrational ; 
at all events, they are resistless. Can such a power be neutral ? 
can it be in a state of indifference in regard to a humarm interest 
so vital, so pervasive, so ineradicable, as that of religion? To 
every serious and intelligent mind, the question would seem to 
answer itself from the very force of the terms in which it is 
stated. There are, however, arguments drawn from both 
reason and experience, which put beyond all controversy the 
proof of such impossibility. Whatever difficulties, therefore, 
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may be in the way of adjustment, we must prepare ourselves for 
the one side or the other of this dire alternative. 

For or against. 

The state must be for or against religion, for or against 
Christianity. That which may be called the mind or disposgion 
of the state, as exhibited in its legislation, its jurisprudence, its 
general political action, and, above all, in its claim to be an 
educating power, must have an attitude of friendship or hos- 
tility. It cannot avoid contact with this vital, all-pervadirg in- 
fluence ; and that contact must be one of amity or repulsion. 
But what religion? The objector who starts this query doubt- 
less thinks that it disposes of the whole matter. Under it he 
raises all sorts of ad captandum difficulties, very easily suggested, 
but only showing his incompetency to deal with the great sub- 
ject in either its theological or its political bearings. His ques- 
tion can be answered. The essential difference between the 
relation of theology to the state, or a state theology, cs it may 
be called, and that which it bears to the individual creed, or 
the individual salvation, can be clearly stated, and in a way 
consistent with the largest civil and religious liberty. It is 
from confounding these two relations that all the difficulty 
arises. That, however, may be shown in another place. We 
are concerned here with the general proposition: Zhe state can- 
- not be neutral, and we would boldly lay it down under the sanc- 
tion of the three greatest authorities, Revelation, Reason, and 
Experience. Its truth could be shown by direct @ priori argu- 
- ment, from the very nature of man and society ; and on such 
argument would we now insist, were it not that a rapidly de- 
veloping experience is furnishing an easier method, and one 
better adapted to the mass of readers, especially in its prepar- 
atory aspect. 

Irreligion will not allow neutrality. 

There was a time when, with some degree of plausibility, 
the general question of a national acknowledgment of religion 
might have been regarded as purely theoretical. It is now be- 
coming an eminently practical one. The decision will in some 
way force itself. It is becoming manifest, as it always will 
become manifest, whether in the experience of individuals or of 
communities, that sound theory cannot long be neglected or 
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contemned without the risk of most serious practical evil. 
The impossibility of this asserted neutrality has been shown by 
the action of the irreligious party, or the party of indifference 
as they would style themselves, even when religionists were dis- 
posed—as large numbers of them are still disposed—to let the 
question entirely alone. It is becoming more and more mani- 
fest that professed non-religion is irreligion—not a mere nega- 
tion, as its name would seem to imply, but a most positive, 
hostile, and implacable principle of action, stronger than polit- 
ical party spirit, intolerant as that sometimes is—stronger even 
than the most bigoted religious sectarianism. It is itself a sect 
—the worst of all sects, the most fierce and aggressive. One 
must be blind indeed, or most ignorant, who does not see the 
evidence of this as furnished by the past century of European 
history, especially that of France and Germany, and as lately 
manifested in our own country. Unbelief, negative as it 
assumes to be, will not live in harmony with belief, even of the 
most liberal kind. It contends for supremacy ; it demands that 
its own side be taken in all cases of collision, even when such 
collision is the result of its own positive and aggressive action. 
Atheism is ‘‘ a troubled sea that cannot rest.’’ It is an unquiet 
spirit that will not let Christianity alone, or cease from crying 
out against it as did the ejected demons of old. It will not 
suffer the state to be neutral. It now demands—and its large 
success is encouraging it more and more to demand—that from 
our statute book, our common law, our judicial proceedings, 
our rules of evidence, our forms of indictment, our statistical 
records, our long settled legal maxims, our national observ- 
ances, our educational methods, there shall be utterly cast out 
every thing that seems to recognize any religious sentiment, fact, 
or idea. The positive, aggressive character of irreligion ; it is 
the peculiar feature of our age. Such indeed was always its 
nature, but time is bringing out its open development in a way 
which the most worldly stolidity will soon find itself incapable 
of denying. 

The changed aspect of the question. 

Thirty years ago there might have been some apparent plea 
for avoiding the direct agitation of the measure now proposed, 
namely, the acknowledgment in the national constitution of 
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God as the source of all law, the recognition of some transcend- 
ing divine government, or, to adopt a more current phraseology 
some “‘ higher law’’ regarded as beyond the reach of change or 
popular amendment—something that should be to the Constitu- 
tion what the Constitution is to the lower legislation of the land 
supposed to be enacted in accordance with it. It might then 
have been said—and the writer was once disposed to take that 
ground—we have such acknowledgment impliedly ; we have it 
substantially, as something recognized, to a good degree, in leg- 
islation and jurisprudence, though not as clearly expressed as 
might be desired in our fundamentallaw. The state is already 
Christian ; our laws are Christian ; our courts recognize the 
fundamental ideas of Christian ethics ; our greatest jurists, such 
as Kent and Story, have decided that our Common Law Code 
rests on Christianity ; the Scriptures are taught in our schools ; 
the nation in its public action pays respect to religious observ- 
ances ; every time an oath is administered there is an appeal to 
the ever-living God, a recognition of a divine justice as a 
necessary help to the human in securing a sacredness to testi- 
mony that cannot be dispensed with, and yet cannot be derived 
from any mere human sources. We have all this, it might 
have been said; we have the substance; why then seek the 
shadow, which, instead of strengthening, might only cast sus- 
picion on the reality? Would not a mere verbal recognition 
have the look of a vain patronizing formality less honoring to 
God—if honoring him at all—than the silent diffusion of religion 
and morality ig our land? This was certainly plausible ; but 
time has shown, or we might rather say, God has shown, in per- 
mitting the natural development of irreligion as a positive 
power, how false and inconclusive such reasoning is. 

The Declaration of Independence. . 

At the time of which we speak it was the custom to refer to 
this as a fundamental document lying back of the Constitution, 
and all the more vital and sacred inasmuch as it might be re- 
garded as the first pulsation of our national life. It was God- 
ward, There was language in it which justifies the assertion. 
The one who is said to have pennéd it, and who, perhaps, might 
have given it another aspect if he had dared to do so, was 
but the mouthpiece of a deeply felt national sentiment. This 
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Declaration was made in our great national distress, in the very 
throes of our political birth. It was our complaint of injustice, 
and in making it we could not easily forget Him who is the sole 
fountain of righteousness. Hence it is that though very defec- 
tive, and greatly liable to misconstruction in some of its state- 
ments,’ it manifests in others, and especially in its opening 
clauses, a character that may be called truly earnest and re- 
ligious. There are expressions in it which, according to any 


? There has been a great abuse of that part of this famous document which as- 
serts that governments derive their power from the consent of the people. In 
one sense this is a sheer fact truism which no one would think of disputing. Any 
people, if such is their will, and their intelligence suffices, have the physical 
power to overthrow any government whatever. In this sense the French Impe- 
rialism, the Russian monarchy, the Turkish despotism, may be said to be govern- 
ments resting on the consent of the governed, as well as ours. It would, how- 
ever, be doing injustice to the framers of that instrument not to regard them as 
meaning more than this. By government they meant the Administration. The 
people could change this, and had a right to do so. It was also intended to as- 
sert the independence of each separate nation, its right to be free from the con- 
trol of any other, especially of one parted from it by distant and distinct geographi- 
cal spaces. A colonial severance, as we have said, is quite a different thing from 
what is called revolution, though often confounded with it. A colony is an em- 
bryo nation, planted for that purpose in a separate and distant land. It con- 
tains the seed of a nation in its wholeness ; and its severance from the parent, at 
the proper time, is as much a natural act as the birth of a child, or the establish- 
ment of a new home when it becomes an adult. So were colonies regarded by 
the ancient legislators, though far less distant than those of modern times ; and 
it continued to be the recognized idea until the mercenary interests of commerce 
and revenue made achange. The Declaration of Independence assumed our 
right of separate existence. But it was as a nation, as a whole. The first act 
was one of organic coherence. In this sense the assertion that governors derive 
their power from the consent, and even from the choice of une people, as a whole, 
is incontrovertible. It is, moreover, simply saying that the nation, as such whole, 
had a right to make any change in its form of government which it, the whole 
nation, might please to make. The doctrine that differs from this, or rather 
that is most directly opposed to it, is the asserted right of secession, which must be 
as true for smaller parts as for greater. If we once begin in this way, there is 
no denying it to any parts of parts, till we come down to the smallest districts, to 
families, and even to individuals. This is total anarchy, disorganization, disinte- 
gration, decomposition—in a word, political death. The idea is not to be enter- 
tained for a moment that the great men who made that Declaration as the basis 
of a great political community, ever intended to introduce into it such a deadly 
element of destruction. It is, however, an inevitable result of the Godless theory 
of government as a mere aggregation of parts without any true organic life, and 
thus becomes simply a carrying out in the moral and political world of the theo- 
ries of Darwin and Huxley in the physical. 
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consistent carrying out of the godless theory of education, 
would banish the reading of it from our common schools. It 
makes mention of God, not as an unmeaning formula of invoca- 
tion, but of God as *‘ Creator,’’ ‘‘ the Creator of all men,’’ “‘ the 
Creator of all men4ree-and equal.’’ Surely there was a deep 
significance in this, especially as viewed in connection with cer- 
tain speculations, now so rife, and which virtually deny any 
creation at all, either of man or beasts. It is that brutal doc- 
trine which destroys the only tenable ground of human equality, 
or of any human brotherhood, as distinguished from the herd- 
ing of the animal races, out of which the human races, so called, 
have been unequally developed. The supernatural image, the 
one divine humanity in all men, furnishes the great argument 
for the unity of the species, and the equality of its members 
before God. Nature alone teaches only the law of force. 
Without a religious ground there is nothing to prevent one 
class, calling themselves ‘‘the higher men,’’ from exercising 
any dominion they may be able to enforce over those they style 
‘‘the lower,’’ and on the same assumption of superiority that is 
made in respect to all whom they may choose to regard as 
brutes. ‘‘ The rights of man!’’ There is no term that a cer- 
tain class of atheists are more fond of using, and yet, on their 
creed, there can be nothing more utterly unmeaning. Our 
religious declaration lays a sure foundation here. In clear dis- 
tinction from the later Red Republicanism, whether French or 
German, it bases ‘‘the rights of mar’’ on the higher divine 
origin of humanity. It makes the eternal God their fountain 
and their author. To Him it appeals in the great struggle: 
maintained to defend their sacredness and their inviolability. 
It was God who had ‘‘ endowed men—all men—with certain:: 
inalienable rights.’ Here was solid ground. Had it been ex-. 
pressly acknowledged in our Constitution, slavery could never | F 
have maintained itself for sixty years. The idea of a “* higher ¢): v7? 
law’’ would not have been scouted as fanatical by the slave- 
holder even as it is now denounced by the atheist. But that 
religious declaration has been superseded ; so it is now said ; 
or, if its pious “‘ generalities,’’ its mention of God as the source 
of human rights, ever had any force, it has all been made obso- 
lete by later proceedings. Besides, if there is any weight in a 


17 
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notable argument lately put forth, it has been expressly re- 
pealed by a treaty since made with the Bashaw of Tunis. 

It was admitted, however, that our present Constitution 
maintained an expressive silence. It claimed, indeed, ‘‘ to 
establish justice,’’ it assumed that men had certain rights ; but 
it acknowledged no source of right to give them sacredness, no 
immutable morality, no divine law, natural or revealed, that 
would make the “‘ justice’ any thing more than a conventional 
expediency which the floating public sentiment might at any 
time ‘‘establish,’’ or disestablish at its pleasure. Notwith- 
standing such silence the Christian feeling was reluctant to 
admit that we were thereby either politically or socially, either 
formally or actually, an atheistical nation. Good men resorted 
to apologies. They endeavored to find grounds that might war- 
rant them in regarding such express acknowledgments as super- 
fluous ; though no one at that time thought of the foolish argu- 
ment lately put forth even in some of our religious newspapers, 
that it would be an attempt to make a belief in a God and 
Christianity mere matters of legal enactment. The apologetic 
reasoning to which we have referred was fallacious, as time has 
shown, but it was sincere and plausible. As long as there were 
still preserved those features before mentioned as characterizing 
our general legislation and jurisprudence, the broad fact, it was 
thought, might stand in the place of the mere formal assertion. 

The logic of events. 

Whatever seeming weight it may once have had, that apolo- 
getic reasoning can now no longer be employed. The perilous 
experiment of ignoring a divine Ruler has been tried, and its 
failure is rapidly developing itself. God will allow no such 
silence, much less any such profession of indifference. We can- 
not escape here under the plea of collective action. The word 
of Christ shall show itself true: ‘‘ He that is not for me, is 
against me ; he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.’’ 
No reason can be given why this is not applicable to communi- 
ties as well as to individuals—to every thing, in short, capable 
of intelligent and moral action. It includes all human agencies 
having an influence for good or evil. Our literature must be 
for or against Christ. Our political economy must be grounded 
on His laws, or it is directly and positively anti-Christian. A 
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fortiori atque a fortissimo, must this be true of that greatest of 
all earthly institutions we call the state—that mighty agent 
claiming to exercise a sovereign power, a power of life and 
death, a penal power, a right-defining and a right-creating 
power, a relation-determining power ; above all, an educating 
power over successive generations embracing millions and mil- 
lions of immortal human beings, If there is any truth that may 
be said to be practically as well as theoretically self-evident, 
then is it certain that what we call politics must be religious 
or irreligious, Christian or anti-Christian. “‘ Every plant which 
my Father in heaven hath not planted shall be rooted up.”’ 
If we trust that we are of God’s planting, that trust should be 
avowed. The position of indifference, even if it could be kept 
from becoming hostility, must be the most odious, as it is the 
most insulting to One who claims supreme homage from all 
lower powers assuming to exercise His prerogative of ‘‘ estab- 
lishing justice’ upon the earth. 

The state must declare itself. 

Some stand must be taken somewhere. Some position must 
be assumed, be it ever so general, and that position must be one 
of friendship or of hostility. There are things, and some of 

‘them justly deemed as of high social value, towards which the 
state may maintain an attitude of indifference. But it cannot 
be indifferent to Christianity. To put it on a par with atheism, 
or any form of heathenism, is such a denial of its uncompromis- 
ing claims as amounts to direct antagonism. Christianity is a 
power in respect to which every other power—every social 
power at least—must declare itself. We venture to incur the 
charge of repetition here, because it is the central point in this 
discussion : the state cannot be neutral. It must be religious 
or irreligious. So it was held by the most eminent of the 
ancient legislators before the birth of Christ. An irreligious 
community, one that did not acknowledge the gods, or some- 
thing divine as the ground of civil obligation, was a most unnat- 
ural as well as irresponsible monster. The Old Testament 
everywhere speaks the same language. Since the coming of the 
Saviour the ground has been still farther narrowed. Every 
modern state must be Christian or anti-Christian. Neutrality 
is impossible. Let this be once seen—as it must be seen by 
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every one who reads human nature in the light of the Scrip- 
tures—and for all serious men the argument is at an end. It is 
the point which our professedly religious advocates of state in- 
difference never meet. Evangelical and orthodox, as they claim 
to be, they seem to have far less comprehension of its import- 
ance, or of the demands of Christianity as a social power, than 
others who have been regarded as belonging to a more liberal, 
or free-thinking school. They are fertile in stating all manner of 
popular objections, some of them clothed in the language of the 
old scoffing infidelity, and others of their own invention. They 
abound in ad captandum questions accommodated to the most 
unreasoning popular prejudices. What Christianity, they ask ? 
Shall it be Mormon Christianity? Shall it be the President's 
Christianity? Shall it be the Christianity of Congress, or of the 
Common Council of New York? And then, what will the Jews 
say, or what becomes of the equal rights, or of the veto power of 
those among us who believe in no God? This is very easy work ; 
but the deeper question we have stated, the pivotal question, /s 
such neutrality possible? this they never grapple with. They 
evade it in every possible way, whilst the whole tendency of this 
mere surface treatment is to blind men to its incalculable import- 
ance. Settle this first, and it may be seen that there is some 
rational, liberal, and yet Christian mode of dealing with these 
minor difficulties, or that there is a theology, a Christianity that 
may be predicated of the state, defining its relations to God and 
Christ without interfering with any dogmas that may be 
regarded as belonging to denominational creeds. Let it be 
understood that the state must be religious or irreligious, theis- 
tical or atheistical, Christian or anti-Christian, and it may be 
found, practically, that the questions and objections so confi- 
dently pressed as unanswerable, are far less formidable than 
they appear to be when seen through the magnifying and dis- 
torting medium of a flippant popular declamation. If there is 
no avoiding this issue; if the tendency must be in the one 
direction or the other—then, for all thinking men, for all 
religious men, the main question is put at rest. All that re- 
mains is the rational adjustment that can be devised for preserv- 
ing the great truth in harmony with the largest measure of 
individual religious liberty. 
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Differences of opinion on other matters not regarded as a bar 
to state action. 

The common mode of reasoning on this subject presents a 
strange anomaly. It must either adopt a rule in respect to re- 
ligion which it applies to nothing else—making a distinction for 
which no reason can be given—or it must base itself upon the 
utterly untenable and impracticable position, that nothing is to 
be favored, or disfavored, in the general action of the state in 
respect to which there is the least difference of opinion. How 
then can the state educate at all, even though its education be 
ever so secular, as it is called? It is impossible to keep down 
this question. The exclusion of religion from our schools, the 
casting out of the Bible will go but a very little way toward 
putting it atrest. It will rather have the effect of bringing it 
up in still more rancorous and unmanageable forms. Carry out 
the absurd principle, and the state can have no distinguishing 
character whatever. There can be nothing predominant, no 
such thing as a mind of the state, exhibited in its constitution, 
legislation, and jurisprudence. What right has any man claim- 
ing to think at all to confine these questions to the provinces 
of religion and morality? Surely it cannot be on the ground 
that they have nothing to do with the social well-being. Men 
differ on other questions of general interest, many of which, as 
it could be shown, are inseparable from the higher matters thus 
irrationally tabooed. They differ as to the very foundations of 
government ; they are not universally agreed in respect to the 
origin, ground, and nature of human rights. Why aot ask, 
with just as much pertinency, What republicanism? for here 
too there are vast differences of opinion as well as on the gen- 
eral and minor questions of religion. Politics must be taught 
in our schools ; so say all; our children must be early imbued 
with American ideas; they must be made familiar with the 
peculiar principles of our peculiar political system. But here 
the questions come again, and they are just as pertinent as 
the famous inquiry, What religion? Why may it not be 
asked by any one who chooses to exercise a veto power, What 
doctrine of nationality shall our children learn, what theory of 
state rights, what system of political economy, what ethics of 
marriage and the domestic relations, what ideas of property, 
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what notions in respect to that most important matter of the 
public credit and responsibility? What religion? say they 
who contend for education without religion. But may 
it not be asked with equal justice, What education? Are 
there not also different opinions here, and shall any man, or 
any set of men, however few their numbers and however worth- 
less their opinions, have a veto power in respect to any course 
of instruction that may not be in harmony with these crude 
ideas, however it may be demanded by the predominant think- 
ing of the community? There is no end to such questions ; 
and yet we must have some general social character—in other 
words, some ational mind in respect to all these matters. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist, still in respect to all 
of them may it be said that the state must be for or against. 
Neutrality is impossible. If this be so in regard to the lesser 
responsibilities, how fearfully important does the alternative 
become when stated in regard to that higher concern, which, 
while transcending all mere earthly interests, is ever inseparable 
from them. 

Is neutrality possible? It is the pivotal question, we say 
again. Every thing turns upon it ; and yet it is one which the 
writers chiefly referred to, and who gain credit by appearing in 
the character of religious men, will never look in the face. 
They have never bestowed a paragraph upon it, although the 
right solution of it is of such primal moment. The true answer 
scatters to the winds all their popular appeals, all their ad 
captandum sophistry about religious liberty and equal rights. 
Universal toleration, the allowing every opinion, however much 
it may be out of harmony with the predominant social mind, to 
gain such weight and credence to itself as it may intrinsically 
deserve, or that the talents of its advocates may secure—this is 
religious liberty in its widest and most elastic definition. But 
this, it seems, is not enough; it claims a right beyond this. 
The state shall favor me, it says, or it shall favor nothing. 
The negative character it may sometimes assume does not alter 
the case in the least. It only makes it the more positive, the 
more bitter and intolerant in its assertion. Stated in the 
plainest and most undeniable terms, this vaunted religion’s 
‘religious liberty’’ is nothing more nor less than an absolute 
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claim of right on the part of any set of men, however few their 
numbers, however low their intelligence, however false their 
principles, however debased and sensual their lives, to veto any 
thing and every thing which the moral heart of the nation de- 
mands as conservative of its highest well-being. All shall come 
to their level ; nothing shall rise above it. We defy any man 
to show why this is not applicable to education in all its depart- 
ments, as well as to morality and religion. This veto power 
may demand the expulsion of the classics, or of any system of 
moral philosophy, so far as they are taught in any school pat- 
ronized by the state, on the same ground that it clamors for the 
exclusion of the Gospels, or of any literature that has ever been 
deemed sacred. Its course is ever downward, and there is no 
consistent stopping-place except at that lowest point which sets 
itself up as the limiting measure for all. Blind indeed must he , 
be who fancies that religion alone will suffer in this process. It 
foretokens the doom of every thing that is highest, and noblest 
in human culture. 

We have fairly stated this veto doctrine. It is a fearful 
position for men to take, especially religious men, theological 
men, who are supposed to know something by experience, as 
well as study of the depths to which these questions descend in 
the very roots of our humanity, so fearfully compounded of the 
animal and the divine. If indifference here, or the assumption 
of indifference, be, in truth, a most positive and even deadly 
hostility ; if this law of our being must show itself in the social 
as well as the individual character, if the state must favor religion 
or irreligion, if this conclusion is involved in one of the most 
emphatic declarations of the Saviour, if it results inevitably from 
the nature of manasa rational, moral, and immortal agent—then 
where are they? On which side of this unavoidable conflict are ~ 
they ultimately to be counted? If they maintain that we are, 
in some way, to be regarded as an exception to this law, or that 
the woes denounced upon nations that refuse to acknowledge 
God have no application to democratic or republican govern- 
ments, on them lies the burden of proof. All history, as well 
as all revelation, is certainly against them. Constitutions, writ- 
ten or unwritten, cannot change the nature of man. Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but the word of Christ shall stand : 
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‘‘ That which is not for me is against me ; every human agent 
that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad ’’ —tends in- 
evitably to evil and ruin. No assumed collective character can 
modify or merge the awful responsibility. 

Argument from experience.—New development of modern un- 
belief. , 
This central question cannot much longer be evaded. The 
argument is rapidly passing from the region of theory to that of 
sharp experience. An athetstical party is rising in this coun- 
try. Religious dogmas, it is said, are changing their character. 
Whether that be so or not, it is certainly true that the assaults 
of unbelief are assuming strange and monstrous forms. We 
call it the atheistical party, because it goes very far beyond 
any thing that has heretofore been called infidel ordeistical. It 
has passed beyond questions of orthodoxy, once so called, 
beyond difficulties in relation to the Bible and its inspiration ; 
it assails the very being of a God in any sense that possesses the 
least moral or religious value. It used to be a question we have 
sometimes heard debated, whether there ever really was or 
could be such a thing as an atheist. Lord Cherbury denied it ; 
the old English infidels all denied it ; even Voltaire held such a 
belief to be a rational impossibility. But it is a question no 
longer. There is an increasing number of men in England, 
Germany, France, and America who fearlessly avow the name. 
There is a still greater number, fast treading in their steps, who 
evasively deify nature, but to the utter exclusion of prayer, of 
providence, of worship—of every thing, in short, that associates 
with itself the ideas of reverence and responsibility. It can no 
longer be disguised that atheism, blank atheism, with all its 
desolating horrors, is becoming the characteristic of modern 
unbelief. It is fast sweeping all the more timid forms of doubt 
into its bottomless abyss of darkness. In one sense, we have 
reason to rejoice in this law of ‘‘ development.’’ It clears up 
debatable ground; it presents us with sharp and decisive 
issues ; it is fast dispelling the fog that hangs over this question 
of neutrality ; it is compelling men to take sides ; whilst carry- 
ing many along with it into perdition, it is driving back to seri- 
ous religion other souls who see the middle grounds swept away, 
and who cannot bear to take the awful leap. Hence we say, 
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God be thanked for this ordination of moral causes, as sure as 
any law of the physical worlds, that error must develop itself ; 
it cannot stand still; it must reveal its hideousness. The old 
Christian belief once abandoned, it cannot stop short of athe- 
ism ; and to this all ungodliness is now fast hastening. Natural 
theology, as it was once called, is left far behind. Nature, in- 
stead of being a lower, subordinate to a higher sphere of being, 
and finding its only meaning in such relation, is a// that 1s. 
Force and motion are the only realities ; thought, idea, soul— 
so far as there are any phenomena corresponding to these bold 
words—are only modifications of matter. All things high and 
holy, ali things that would inspire reverence, are gone. Human 
dignity is gone ; human rights, so called, are merged in the 
universal sea of force. Every idea of absolute right disappears 
with the ideas of God and spirit. All Christian denominations, 
all shades of religious belief, all who would maintain that there 
is any thing in man above the physical, are called upon to 
unite against this soul-denying, God-denying monster—to hold 
it for what it truly is, hostis Det atque humani generis, *‘ the 
enemy of God and of the human race.’’ It has changed its 
position. It no longer asks for tolerance simply. It no longer 
says, ‘‘ Let us alone ; Jesus of Nazareth, what have we to do 
with thee ?’’ It has become a perturbed and uneasy spirit, a 
most fierce and aggressive spirit. It would seem that the Infinite 
Wisdom has left it to itselfi—to the most full development of its 
evil nature—in order to prove, beyond all question, a truth most 
important for man to know: that non-religion is irreligion, and 
that this, instead of being the placid negation it once claimed 
to be, isa most positive and implacable power. In a word, it 
has exchanged the bland philosophic indifference assumed as a 
characteristic of former enemies of Christianity, for a bigoted 
intolerance that will brook nothing which reminds them of God, 
and judgment, and immortality, or any thing, in short, that 
would prove man to have something essentially higher than the 
beasts from whom they say he has been developed. Whatever 
religionists may be disposed to do, these men will not suffer 
the state to be neutral. They know, too, that it is impossible. 
The untiring spirit of hostility with which they assail every 
usage or observance once held sacred shows them to be fully 
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aware that this pretence of state indifference is simply a favoring 
of their side, and they are determined to make the most of it. 

No real reciprocity, and therefore the alleged neutrality a de- 
ception. 

Dr. Bellows contents himself at last with the ejection of the 
Bible from our common schools, though acknowledging how 
much he was shocked at the first mention of the proposition. 
We honor him for his candor. We have no doubt of his hearty 
love for the Scriptures, and the pain he must have experienced 
at the thought of this Book of the ages being thus ignominiously 
cast out, whilst so much that is superficial, false, immoral, and 
irreligious, is still retained, and is likely to be retained, notwith- 
standing any objection on the part of those whose most cher- 
ished opinions are offended by such acourse. He yields'to this 
specious argument of neutrality, which has thus come in to 
cloud the question, and place it on a false basis. We cannot, 
however, help feeling that there was a better logic in that first 
revulsive shock than in his subsequent reasoning. It was not 
mere sentiment ; it had a strong ground of truth lying deep in 
the reason and in the conscience. The ejection in its first 
aspect struck him as an aggressive act, and no sophistry can give 
it any other character. It was impossible to remove that book 
from the place it had so long held in education without fixing a 
stigma upon it as something in some way dangerous to liberty 
and the social good. Its effect must be to give an infidel bias 
to the mind of every child who witnessed, but could not ex- 
plain, the strange phenomenon. Why should extracts from 
Shakespeare be found in all our reading-books, whilst the words 
of Christ, and Paul, and Moses, were thus thrown out? The 
wound could not be healed by the plea of reciprocity. Experi- 
ence is showing how utterly false this is. Irreligious books do 
come in; they will come in more and more, whilst any objec- 
tion the religionist may make will be at once set down to the 
score of a narrow-minded bigotry insensible to the progress of 
the age. We are not to seek far for the reason. Unbelief, 
clouding itself in negations, has an immense advantage given to 
it by this hcllow assumption of neutrality. Religious instruc- 
tion is in its very nature positive—positive, we mean, in form 
as well as in essence. It is open and honest ; it presents an 
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unmistakable target to its enemies; but irreligion conceals 
itself under every disguise. A system wholly subversive of the 
idea and the feeling of moral retribution is all hidden under an 
empty babble about physical law and obedience to nature. 
The conscience is never touched by it, whilst the undermining 
process goes steadily on. Neither the child nor his parent, per- 
haps, can explain how it is, but the instructions and reading- 
books of the school-room are bringing into the soul something 
which is more and more felt to be at war with the positive 
teachings of the Scriptures. And so the poison is perseveringly 
given whilst the antidote is studiously excluded. Innumerable 
are the ways in which this is done, and the names it assumes. 
With a careful avoidance of certain terms there may be incul- 
cated a system subversive of the first principles of gospel 
morality. It makes wealth, or success in business, ‘‘ the chief 
end of man ;”’ it lays down its conventional laws of trade, all 
having reference to this sole aim; it habitually excludes the 
idea of another life, and of a higher responsibility; but this is 
all fair ; it is neither religion nor irreligion, it is said; it takes 
to itself the name of science, it is the history of civilization, it is 
political economy, and surely that is a branch of neutral or 
secular education. So Darwinism comes in, with its beastly 
doctrine of human development—soul as well as body—from the 
reptile, or even from the toadstool ; it makes no direct attack 
upon Christianity ; it contemptuously ignores its existence ; 
but that, too, is sczence, and certainly science belongs to secular 
education. So Buckle and Lubbock may come in, with their 
negative views of man, their false assumptions, and their silent 
denial of all which is truly highest in humanity ; but that is the 
philosophy of history ; it has nothing to do with any sectarian 
or religious tenet, and no one but a bigot would object to it. 
That quackish book, with its shallow animalism, Combe’s 
‘* Constitution of Man,’’ is everywhere in our schools and school 
libraries; it has been repeatedly commended by some who 
claim to be our highest educational authorities. We need not 
dwell upon its character ; it is enough for our argument that it 
is utterly objectionable to many of our most thoughtful as well 
as most religious men. But what does that avail? To besure, 
all irreligious as well as religious teaching should be excluded ; 
the plea of neutrality and reciprocity demands such consist- 
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ency ; but then Combe’s book falls under neither of these 
heads, It professes to be a system of mental philosophy, and 
who can deny that that belongs to secular education? It isan 
easy method of learning ourselves on the outside, of determining 
character by cranial protuberances ; it is not hostile to Chris- 
tianity ; it only dispenses with the painful study of the con- 
science, and renders unnecessary the searching examinations to 
which men are led by the reading of the Scriptures. We might 
carry parallels to any extent. Whilst religion has a positive 
front, atheism, or what is equivalent to it, comes in under 
every false name, and every conceivable disguise. There is no 
reciprocity ; there can be no such neutrality as is pretended, 
and this exhibition of utter unfairness fully proves it. It was 
some feeling of this, perhaps, that caused the shock in the mind 
of Dr. Bellows. He should have trusted it as a surer guide 
than any logic, which, assuming ‘‘ religious liberty’’ for its 
premise, has, for its conclusion, an absolute veto on all that de- 
serves the name, and that, too, as exercised by the smallest and 
worst sect in the community. 

Nothing less demanded than the utter dereligtonising of the 
political and social life. 

We use this strange term, dereligionizing, because nothing 
else can so well express the ruthless and unrelenting spirit that 
may dwell under negative forms of opinion. Why will not all 
serious men, whatever may be their denominational differences, 
look this dire alternative directly in the face? The irreligious 
enemy knows better. It is this evil sagacity to which we’ have 
alluded that sees many things to which the religious conscious- 
ness had not been before aroused, because it was resting serenely 
in the tacit feeling of our being a Christian state. The irre- 
ligious discernment, on the other hand, was quickened to dis- 
cover the numerous points in which government unavoidably 
comes in contact with the morals, religion, and religious observ- 
ances of the people. All these they are determined to make 
occasions of unrelenting hostility, under these specious names 
of neutrality and equal rights. It is not the question of the 
Sabbath merely, or of sacred days as essential to the very idea of 
worship, even as worship is essential to the faintest conception 
of religion. It is not the oath merely, as the conservative bond 
of individual obligation, or as the one common religious act 
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that connects the visible justice on earth with the invisible 
Justice in the heavens. It is not the question merely of prayers 
in Congress, or of chaplains in our armies and navies, or of re- 
ligious teaching in hospitals and juvenile houses of refuge, or of 
public days of prayer in seasons of national calamity, or of 
thanksgiving for national deliverances. All these, indeed, are 
now ruthlessly assailed, and if the arguments of certain Chris- 
tian theologians are to prevail, must be wholly swept out of our 
legislation, ignored in all proceedings called political, and de- 
nied all recognition in our courts. And here, we may say, is 
another thing which these writers will never look in the face. 
They wholly avoid telling us whether they are prepared to ac- 
cept these far-reaching yet inevitable consequences that must 
result from the direct carrying out of their own reasoning. 
Not only must all laws of the kind referred to be repealed, but 
there must be made to cease all observance of any religious cus- 
tom, or respect for any religious idea, by public bodies of any 
kind, or by any subordinate institutions receiving their estab- 
lishment from the state. As it knows no God, it can do no 
act, make no proclamation, use no language, legislative or 
judicial, that expresses or implies the recognition of any idea 
connected with this prime and vital truth. The conclusion is 
one that results directly from this logic of total indifference. 
Only admit the premises and the reasoning is most obvious. 
Legislatures, courts, conventions are simply servants of the 
people —of all the people—and must respect the opinions, 
reasonable or unreasonable, true or false, of the smallest fraction 
that may claim to be heard. Each has equally the veto power. 
For Congress, therefore, to adjourn over Sunday, for courts to 
do the same, for- corporations of any kind, created as they are 
supposed to be for the public service of all, to cease doing bus- 
iness or giving accommodations on that day, out of regard to 
any religious idea, would be a violation of irreligious rights. It 
would be paying respect to a religious tenet, and that would be 
church and state. Again, it is the people’s time they are using 
for sectarian purposes. Time is money, and legislators and 
judges, paid by taxes on the people, have no right thus to waste 
it. It may be said that we might still have holidays, law-sanc- 
tioned festivals, sangerfests, etc., on other grounds than the 
religious. They might be demanded for oft ewe recreation ; 
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but what gives the right to employ, even for this, a seventh 
portion of time, and in so doing to give something of a super- 
stitious sanction to a dogma which those who take nature alone 
for their teacher wholly reject. No one can say that we are 
fighting shadows. The movement is steadily onward. The 
demand has been made, and if the argument for state indiffer- 
ence be worth any thing, there is no consistent stopping-place 
short of this result. There might be some poor attempt to 
keep the appearance of a Sabbath, divested of every religious 
feature, but there could not be well conceived a greater moral 
nuisance than that would be in a country like this, where there 
is no esthetic or historic reverence to come in as a poor substi- 
tute for the religious sentiment. What a hell upon earth our 
great cities would become, and in time our land become, with 
one day in’seven given up to idleness, to the theatres, to dis- 
sipating shows, to unchecked intemperance, or to the driving 
on of that flood of worldliness which, in spite of all religious 
restraint, is even now threatening destruction to all that is 
noblest and purest in our social life. And here, we cannot help 
remarking, is to be found one of the surest tests of a genuine, 
as distinguished from a spurious philanthropy. We may well 
suspect the self-knowledge at least of any man who claims to be 

n advocate of temperance, a friend of moral reform, an enemy 

f gambling and prostitution, or even zealous for human rights 
and the moral elevation of the race, and who is, at the same 
time, for divesting the Sabbath of its religious idea, and turn- 
ing it into a day of ‘‘ harmless recreation,’’ as it is styled. 
Hostility to this one reform is the Ithuriel’s spear, whose touch 
reveals the emptiness of every other. Far better that the Sab- 
bath were utterly swept away, utterly forgotten in the land, 
or devoted to unintermitting labor, than that it should be re- 
tained without that feeling of sacredness which alone imparts to 
it its inestimable moral and social value. 

The oath. 

We have made prominent here the question of the Sabbath 
as furnishing the best illustration of the extreme length to 
which a certain kind of reasoning must drive us; but the same 
would be true in regard to every other religious feature which 
time and history, not express enactment, have stamped upon 
the social and political character. Nothing seems more deeply 


J 
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imbedded, we may say, in our organic and civil life than the 
oath. There seems a necessity for it which, at times, is felt even 
by the most irreligious. It arises out of a deep consciousness 
that there are occasions when the aid of a divine presence, even 
though it take a superstitious form, is imperatively demanded 
as an aid to human confidence. This is especially felt in judi- 
cial proceedings, when man sits in judgment on his fellow-man, 
and the very relation makes it impossible to keep out all 
thought of the Higher Judge above. Hence it is that in all 
countries and in all ages the judiciary has been held to have 
something of a sacred character. The judge has been looked 
upon as a minister of religion ; he has been inducted into his 
office with religious rites, and in most languages there have been 
terms and figures growing out of this widely acknowledged 
parallel between the priestly robe and the judicial ermine. The 
Scripture is in full harmony with this when it speaks of him as 
‘‘the minister of God, bearing the sword’’ of God. The idea 
still lingers in the midst of all our secularization. ‘‘ The sacrea 
bench,’’ we say ; and it is something more than the mere habit 
of rhetorical declamation that prompts and retains the language. 
Woe unto the land when this idea and this feeling are wholly 
gone. It is one of the saddest tokens of the degeneracy of the 
times that there are judges to whom the application of the 
language would strike us as revolting profanity. Might there 
not be found some corrective of this, if the great name of God 
appeared in our Constitution ? Even as a formula, it would not 
be without its influence. The bare thought of a higher judge 
and of a higher tribunal would have something of an elevating 
and purifying influence. The idea wholly gone, there is every 
reason to fear that our judicial proceedings would, in time, 
become more corrupt than the legislative and the executive. 
It would be but the carrying out of the well-settled principle 
that when their sacredness is gone, or the salt had lost its savor, 
the things that were esteemed highest and best are most likely 
to become utterly demoralized and corrupt. The idea of the 
oath, and the sacredness of the bench go together. The former 
is truly a religious act—a true act of worship, we may rather 
say. It has what may be called its utilities, or “‘ political ad- 
vantages,’’ but there is felt to be something more in it than 
this. So the irreligious party instinctively understand it, and 
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hence their fierce demand for its abolition. Are our religious 
men who have joined hands with them in respect to the schools 
prepared for this? There has been indeed an attempt on the 
part of some of them to meet the enemy half way, by denying 
its efficacy. The argument they would present is plausible, but 
wholly superficial. The oath, they say, is a feeble check to the 
bad man ; it is useless for the good one. It might still be sus- 
tained on the ground of being a solemn attestation that judicial 
proceedings, beyond all others, are to be considered as trans- 
acted in the divine presence ; but we make a direct issue with 
them on their utilitarian argument. How know they that it 
lras no awe for the bad? What right have they to say that the 
most reckless receive not some check from the thought of a 
retribution higher than the human? The religious man may 
sometimes object to the form, but never on the ground that 
his own veracity is sufficient without it, and that, therefore, 
it is an affront to offer it to him. That most serious re- 
ligionist, the Friend, dislikes the jurative style, but he takes it 
as a solemn affirmation made in the divine presence, though the 
name is not mentioned. And who shall say that even the most 
deeply religious man does not need it ; or that it does not im- 
pose a guard and a gravity that he might not feel under other 
circumstances, though far from any intention of falsehood ? 
Such a one takes the oath all the more reverently and submis- 
sively because no one more strongly feels the need of a solem- 
nizing influence which shall make him exceedingly careful, not 
only of what he says, but how he says it—inspiring him with a 
caution that weighs every word with an exactness that the best 
men fail to exercise in ordinary speech—guarding him against 
the least thoughtless addition or diminution, the least admis- 
sion of any coloring prejudice, and making him feel that as one 
in the presence of God he is to ‘“‘tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.’’ To him the oath is a 
prayer: ‘‘ Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, keep the 
door of my lips.’’ There is nothing to increase, there is much 
to diminish our confidence in the strict veracity of the man 
who boastingly claims that his ordinary word is as good as his 
oath, and that for him no additional carefulness is inspired 
by the solemn form of adjuration which all ages have deemed 
an essential part of judicial transactions. ‘‘ The oath,’’ says 
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the apostle, ‘‘ is for confirmation ; it is an end of strife.’” We 
can go farther. It is the ultimate of human law, an acknowl- 
edgment of its own deficiency, its last appeal to an invisible 
retributive power acknowledged to be above it, and from 
which its own jurisdiction is felt to depend. The framers of 
our national charter had done their work. All that remained 
was to set to it this solemn seal. Hence they add the fina 
clause : ‘‘ The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several State legislatures, and all ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers, both of the United States and of 
the several States, shall be dound by oath to support this Con- 
stitution.’’ Was this a solemn mockery? We are but little 
concerned with the individual motives of the men who drew up 
that document. They were the mouthpiece of the nation, and 
we interpret it as expressing the national idea of the indispen- 
sable connection of human government with thedivine. It isan 
acknowledgment of human weakness, of the absolute necessity 
of taking refuge in something above ourselves. It is to be re- 
garded as the solemn national utterance, the vox populi in its 
highest and purest sense, saying : God help us—God save the 
Constitution—we have done our best in the exercise of the right 
permitted to us of giving form to the government under which 
we are to live, but to Him alone is left its sanction, its confir- 
mation, and its strength. 

Society cannot dispense with this divine appeal of the oath ; 
but it must go the way of all other religious recognitions if this 
doctrine of neutrality is to be carried to its legitimate conse- 
quences. It demands, not only an accommodation of the form 
to the individual conscience, such as our law, and the legisla- 
tion of all Christendom, very properly concedes, but an entire 
abandonment of every kind of appeal to any power higher than 
the human. The oath isa religious act, the ideas of God and 
retribution are inseparable from its very essence ; it is, at all 
events, an acknowledgment of a religious tenet. And, therefore, 
according to this reasoning, every repetition of it is an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the atheist, and inconsistent with the idea 
of aconstitution that knows noGod. ‘‘ The honest Teuton,”’ it 
is said, who believes in no Supreme Being, has a right to demand 
that there should be nothing in the school that inculcates the 
thought of reverence for any thing above us. On the same prin- 
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ciple may he require that there should be nothing to suggest, 
far less to countenance, the dreaded idea in any judicial proceed- 
ing. Isthere not something that may be called positive and 
aggressive in such a feeling ? 

No neutrality in moral teaching.—An cthics that studiously 
excludes the idea of a God is a denial of His existence. 

The inseparability of morals and religion has been held by 
the best thinkers as well as the most devout men of all ages. 
To those who believe the Scriptures, it ought to be a settled 
question, “‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’’ 
—of all moral wisdom—of all knowledge regulative of human 
conduct. To reject this idea, therefore,.or to assume that 
morals may be taught as something separate from religion, and 
with a positive exclusion of the latter, is not indifference merely, 
it is downright hostility on the part of those in whose behalf 
so absurd a claim is put forth. Better to make no pretence in 
the matter; better banish morals, as it is called, from our 
schools, in name as well as in reality, than to be guilty of the 
impiety implied in the attempted dissociation. What can be 
more decidedly irreligious than to instill. into a child’s mind the 
idea that there can be a true morality that has no relation to 
any divine law, or to any divine being regarded as the fountain 
of righteousness ? What is it, in fact, but the most express and 
effective mode of denying His existence? It is simply saying, 
Here we are to be a law unto ourselves ; here we are to follow 
our unmeaning self-respect, or a conventional public sentiment 
as mutable as it is utterly undefinable ; or, as others say, here 
nature is to be our guide ; in this, our greatest need, we are to 
have no standard higher than man. This is the state’s teach- 
ing, given to every young mind with all the weight of the 
state’s authority. It is the first lesson in our way of life ; it is 
given to us as the “‘ beginning of wisdom’”’ ; it is a declaration 
of its own sufficiency, and therefore a virtual denial of the need 
of any thing else. Better, we say, exclude the whole subject 
from the sphere of public instruction; but then what would 
become of the cry, now so popular, which demands the teach- 
ing of morals, Intellectual education alone will not do; ‘‘ the 
heart must be cultivated as well as the head.’’ It has become 
quite common and popular to say this. It has a very pretty 
sound, recommending it to vast numbers who seem to have very 
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little idea of the momentous and comprehensive import of the 
terms. They have never asked themselves, what do we mean 
by a morality that has no sanctions, no reference to any state 
of being beyond the present—a morality which as effectually 
ignores all that is highest in man, and as truly confines itself to 
an infinitesimal portion of his vast being, as would a system of 
ethics, so called, designed for the regulation of children in the 
nursery and the playground, while expressly shutting out every 
thought of the fearful manhood that lies before them. Can we 
conceive of any thing more surely calculated to dwarf the intellect 
as well asthe conscience? But morals; morals, to be sure ; 
morals by all means. Such is the universal cry. We are all in 
favor of morals.. The governors of our states, the mayors of our 
cities, committees of our legislatures—all recommend morals. 
The merest demagogue, from the very platform on which he has 
been stirring up the vile passions of a mob clamoring for the 
destruction of all excise and Sabbath laws—even he will prate , 
to us about morals. He, too, is opposed to all dogmas, but he 
isa great friend of morals; no man shall go beyond /zm, he 
says, in the advocacy of an enlightened and rational morality 
that has no cant about it. Saddest of all is it when a clergy- 
man, a professed theologian, joins in this stale outcry about 
‘* dogmas,’’ and lends himself to the furtherance of this super- 
ficial sophistry that would separate morals from religion, from 
all that is gravest and most momentous in our fearful human 
nature. The poor demagogue knows no better, but his strange 
ally is supposed to have surveyed the matter from a higher 
plane, to have studied man in the light of the Bible, and espe- 
cially in the teachings of Him who has declared the absolute 
impossibility of any such neutrality as is so flippantly and so 
ignorantly urged. 

‘* But there is the family,’’ it is said ; ‘‘ that is the place for 
teaching religion and religious morals, or for showing their in- 
separability, if the one cannot be taught without the other. 
There, there is nothing to disturb or hinder the exercise of any 
such right, or to impair its effectiveness.’’ It might be replied 
to this, that the teaching religion in the family, or in the Sunday- 
school, gives no reason why irreligion, or what is plainly equiv- 
alent to it, should be taught by the State, even if the one were 
no hindrance to the other. But nothing could be more utterly 
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false than such a position. The irreligious ethics of the public 
school zs a hindrance to all serious family instruction ; it directly 
impairs its efficacy in the ratio of the superior power which ed- 
ucation in numbers, and assuming to be in harmony with the 
popular current, has over that which is single and secluded. 
The child cannot help feeling the presence of two opposing in- 
fluences. He is less prepared for the serious instructions of the 
Scriptures than he would have been if his soul had not been 
drugged with such books as *‘ Combe’s Constitution of Man,’’ or 
those negative platitudes which ignore all the higher responsi- 
bilities, and by their very feebleness and unmeaningness deaden 
the mind to the pungency of more serious truth. The Christian 
parent must take his children away from the public school, if he 
would escape this evil. If he is a poor man he must forego 
their public instruction altogether, or be forced to submit them 
to this atheistical influence, in accordance with that monstrous 
provision of compulsory education which many advocates oi 
this godless system have earnestly proposed. The claim of the 
infidel here is precisely similar to that of the Romanist. Its 
negative form does not, in the least, change its real character. 
His dogma is unbelief—no God, no religion, no: morality, but 
that of nature, if any man can define what that means. He de- 
mands that the state should give its funds for the furtherance of 
an education that has this inevitable tendency. The motive, too, 
is the same. The aim of the Jesuit is not the education of poor 
children in any sense, moral or scientific ; else how can we ex- 
plain the fact that their.zeal for schools was never displayed in 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Mexico, or in any other country where the 
Papal power had undisturbed control of the whole matter. The 
different position they have assumed in lands where Protestant- 
ism is an opposing force, as in England, Ireland, and the United 
States, explains at once their tactics. Their great design is to 
drive the schools of the nation into an atheistical attitude, to ren- 
der them thoroughly godless, and thus to break down all public 
education by furnishing an argument against it which will be in- 
controvertible to all serious minds. Such is the declaration, even 
now. Your schools are godless, they say ; and things are getting 
into such a state that the charges cannot be denied. It is true, 
though nothing can be more diabolical than the uttering of such 
a taunt by men who, in conjunction with their atheistical allies, 
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have done all they could to make the fact just what they so im- 
pudently proclaim it to be. The strangest thing of all is, that 
some of our Protestant clergymen, who are famous for making 
speeches at public meetings held in denunciation of Romish ag- 
gression, cannot see how their unmeaning declamations against 
‘* dogmas,’’ and their advocacy of instruction without religion, or 
any religious morality, is playing directly into the hands of the 
Jesuit, and furnishing him with the very argument he regards as 
most effective. The Catholic World and the Freeman’s Fournal 
need only to be quiet; some of our clergymen and religious 
newspapers are most effectually doing their work for them. 

But there is the family they say, the Sunday-school, the 
pulpit. It is asked, sometitnes, with an ill-disguised sneer, if 
these cannot keep our children ‘‘ orthodox,’’ how are we to ex- 
pect the public schools to do it ? And then it is intimated, much 
to the delight of a certain portion of their audiences, that if 
our Christianity cannot hold its own here, it must be because it 
has become too ‘‘ dogmatic,’’ too little in harmony with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age. But why should the family instruc- 
tion, in any event, be subjected to such a hostile counteract- 
ing power? What neutrality is there in it, we ask again, for this, 
at present, is the question to which our argument is wholy di- 
rected. Why should not the religionist have his veto as well as 
the infidel? There is no neutrality, there can be no neutrality ; 
this important fact cannot be too often repeated or too emphat- 
ically held up to the public attention. When such supposed 
indifference is shown to be the phantom which it truly is, we may 
be better prepared for some rational adjustment of the difficult 
question, some plan of common education, in which due weight 
shall be given to what is truly predominant in the moral and re- 
ligious, as well as in the zsthetic and political mind of the 
nation. It is first to be seen what a monstrosity this veto 
power truly is, which thus falsely takes to itself the name of ‘* re- 
ligious liberty,’’ and turns the shield of the Constitution into a 
weapon of offence against every thing which such national mind, 
in its fair development, has heretofore deemed most conserva- 
tive of the social life. 

It is in this domain of moral instruction that the false as- 
sumption of indifference meets its most searchingtest. ‘‘ What 
religion?’’ asks the apostle of indifferentism. ‘‘ What moral- 
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ity ?’’ we may fairly retort upon him. Are we all agreed in 
respect to the morality of nature? Men differ, it is alleged, in 
their interpretations of the Bible ; but are we all harmonious 
in respect to the system of morals it is proposed to substitute ? 
Do we interpret nature alike? Not in regard to questions of 
scientific discovery, we mean, but nature’s moral designs, if 
we may thus personify it as a designing though godless power 
—what nature means in regard to human duty and human 
destiny, or whether she gives any answer to inquiries possess- 
ing for us such an awful interest. The morals of the Bible 
quite plainly teach that conflict with nature, conflict with self 
and appetite, conflict with opposing forces within and without 
us, is a part of that great probation which arises-out of man’s 
dual constitution as an animal, and yet a superanimal and su- 
pernatural being. It was the view, too, entertained by the 
wisest of the old heathen sages.. All that was great 4n man 
was connected with such a destiny and such a conflict. Vivere 
secundum naturam, to live according to his nature was the law 
of the animal ; he could not rise above it ; he fulfilled it per- 
fectly. Such, says a certain school is the destiny of man. 
Obedience to nature is the end of hisbeing. They have turned 
ethics into physics. There is no such thing as duty proper- 
ly. The mysterious ought, that so filled with awe the mind 
of Kant, has no place in such a system; for this dread term 
connects itself immediately with some divine law regarded as 
higher than nature—some law imperative, immutable, eternal. 
This, we admit, is very imperfectly stated ; but it is sufficient 
for our present argument, which is simply designed to show that 
there can be no neutrality here. There are various systems of 
morals, and they differ immensely. If a moral education, as is 
so commonly and so easily said, is ‘‘ necessary to make a man 
a good citizen’’—if ‘‘ they are the foundation of our liberties,’’ 
as our orators have so often proclaimed—then the question, 
what morality, becomes as important and as pressing as that 
other question which has been so confidently proposed as unan- 
swerable. One eminent authority would have “‘ a morality that 
has no dogmas.’’ There we fail to follow him. The matter 
thus stated not only transcends what we call common-sense, 
but passes wholly beyond the sphere of the intelligible. 
TAYLER LEWIS. 














THE GENESIS AND MIGRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


HE origination of the successive floras Which have occu- 
pied the northern hemisphere in geological times, not, 
as one might at first sight suppose, in the sunny climes of the 
south, but under the arctic skies, is a fact long known or sus- 
pected. It is proved by the occurrence of fossil plants in 
Greenland, in Spitzbergen, and in Grinnell Land, under circum- 
stances which show that these were their primal homes. The 
fact bristles with physical difficulties, yet is fertile of the most 
interesting theoretical deductions, to reach which, we may well 
be content to wade through some intricate questions. Though 
not at all a new fact, its full significance seems only recently to 
have dawned onthe minds of geologists, and within the last 
year it has produced a number of memoirs and addresses to 
earned societies, besides many less formal notices.’ 

The earliest suggestion on the subject known to the writer 
is that of Professor Asa Gray, in 1867, with reference to the prob- 
able northern source of the related floras of North America 
and Eastern Asia. With the aid of the new facts disclosed by 
Heer and Lesquereux, Gray returned to the subject in 1872, and 
more fully developed this conclusion with reference tothe Ter- 
tiary floras,’ and he has recently still further discussed these ques- 
tions in an able lecture on ‘‘ Forest Geography and Archeol- 


1 Saporta, ‘‘ Ancienne Vegetation Polaire ;” Hooker, Presidental Address to 
Royal Society, 1878 ; Thistleton Dyer, ‘‘ Lecture on Plant Distribution ;’’ Mr. 
Starkie Gardner, Letters jn ature, 1878, etc. The basis of most of these 
brochures is to be found in Heer’s Flora Fossilis Arctica, 
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ogy. In this he puts the case so well and tersely that we 
may quote the following sentences as a text for what follows : 


“I can only say, at large, that the same species (of Tertiary fossil plants) 
have been found all round the world; that the richest and most extensive finds 
are in Greenland; that they comprise most of the sorts which I have spoken 
of, as American trees which once lived in Europe—Magnolias, Sassafras, 
Hickories, Gum-trees, our identical Southern Cypress (for all we can see of 
difference), and especially Segwozas, not only the two which obviously answer 
to the two Big-trees now peculiar to California, but several others; that they 
equally comprise trees now peculiar to Japan and China, three kinds of Ging- 
ko-trees, for instance, one of them not evidently distinguishable from the 
Japan species which alone survives; that we have evidence, not merely of 
Pines and Maples, Poplars, Birches, Lindens, and whatever else characterize 
the temperate-zone forests of our era, but also of particular species of these, 
so like those of our own time and country, that we may fairly reckon them as 
the ancestors of several of ours. Long genealogies always deal more or less 
in conjecture; but we appear to be within the limits of scientific inference 
when we announce that our existing temperate trees came from the north, and 
within the bounds of nigh probability when we claim not a few of them as the 
originals of present species. Remains of the same plants have been found 
fossil in our temperate region, as well as in Europe.” 


Between 1860 and 1870 the writer was engaged in working 


out all that could be learned of the Devonian plants of Eastern 
America, the oldest known flora of any richness, and which 
consists almost exclusively of gigantic,and to us grotesque, 
representatives of the club mosses, ferns, and mares’-tails, with 
some trees allied to the cycads and pines. In this pursuit 
nearly all the more important localities were visited, and access 
was had to the large collections of Professor Hall and Professor 
Newberry in New York and Ohio, and to those made in the 
remarkable plant-bearing beds of New Brunswick by Messrs. 
.Matthew and Hartt. In the progress of these researches, which 
developed an unexpectedly rich assemblage of species, the 
northern origin of this old flora seemed to be established by its 
earlier culmination in the north-east, in connection with the 
growth of the American land to the southward, which took 
place after the great Upper Silurian subsidence, by elevations 
beginning in the north while those portions of the continent to 
the south-west still remained under the sea. 


? American Jourral of Science, xvi., 1878. 
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When, in 1870, the labors of those ten years were brought 
before the Royal Society of London, in the Bakerian Lecture of 
that year, and in a memoir illustrating no less than one hundred 
and twenty-five species of plants older than the great Carbonif- 
erous system, these deductions were stated in connection with 
the conclusions of Hall, Logan, and Dana, as to the distribu- 
tions of sediment along the north-east side of the American 
continent, and the anticipation was hazarded that the oldest 
Paleozoic floras would be discovered to the north of Newfound- 
land. Mention was also made of the apparent earlier and more 
copious birth of the Devonian flora in America than in Europe, 
a fact which is itself connected with the greater northward ex- 
tension of this continent. 

Unfortunately the memoir containing these results was not 
published by the Royal Society, and its publication was secured 
in aless perfect form only in the reports of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. The part of the memoir relating to Cana- 
dian fossil plants, with a portion of the theoretical deductions, 
was published in a report issued in 1871.’ In this report the 
following language was used : 


“In Eastern America, from the Carboniferous period onward, the centre of 
plant distribution has been the Appalachian chain. From this the plants and 
sediments extended westward in times of elevation, and to this they receded 
in times of depression. But this centre was non-existent before the Devonian 
period, and the centre for this must have been to the north-east whence the 
great mass of older Appalachian sediment was derived. In the Carboniferous 
period there was also an eastward distribution from the Appalachians, and 
links of connection in the Atlantic bed between the floras of Europe and 
America. In the Devonian such connection can have been only far to the 
north-east. It is therefore in Newfoundland, Labrador, and Greenland that 
we are to look for the oldest American flora, and in like manner on the bor- 
der of the old Scandinavian nucleus for that of Europe. 

Again, it must have been the wide extension of the sea of the Corniferous 
limestone that gave the last blow to the remaining flora of the Lower Devo- 
nian: and the re-elevation in the middle of that epoch brought in the Ap- 
palachian ridges as a new centre, and established a connection with Europe 
which introduced the Upper Devonjan and Carboniferous floras. Lastly, 


1 «* Fossil Plants of the Devonian and Upper Silurian Formations of Canada,’’ 
Pp. 92, twenty plates. Montreal, 1871. 
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from the comparative richness of the later Erian' flora in Eastern America, 
especially in the St. John beds, it might be a fair inference that the north- 
eastern end of the Appalachian ridge was the original-birth-place or centre of 
creation of what we may call the later Palzeozoic flora, or of a large part of 
that flora.” 


When my paper was written I had not seen the account pub- 
lished by the able Swiss palzobotanist Heer, of the remarkable 
Devonian flora of Bear Island, near Spitzbergen.*» From want 
of acquaintance with the oider floras of America and Western 
Europe, Heer fell into the unfortunate error of regarding the 
Bear Island plants as Lower Carboniferous, a mistake which his 
great authority has tended to perpetuate, and which has even 
led to the still graver*error of some European geologists, who do 
not hesitate to regard as Carboniferous the fossil plants of the 
American deposits from the Hamilton to the Chemung groups 
inclusive, though these belong to formations underlying the 
oldest Carboniferous, and characterized by animal remains of 
unquestioned Devonian age. In 1872 I addressed a note to the 
Geological Society of London on the subject of the so-called 
‘* Ursa stage’’ of Heer showing that though it contained some 
forms not known at so early a date in temperate Europe, it was 
clearly Devonian when tested by North American standards ; 
but that in this high latitude, in which, for reasons stated in the 
report above referred to, I believed the Devonian plants to 
have originated, there might be an intermixture of the two 
floras. But such a mixed group should in that latitude be 
referred to a lower horizon than if found in temperate regions. 
In the discussion of these papers, both Sir C. Lyell and Dr. 
Carruthers argued that the Bear Island flora is truly Devonian. 

Between 1870 and 1873 my attention was turned to the two 
subfloras intermediate between those of the Devonian and the 
coal-formation, the floras of the Lower Carboniferous (Sub- 
carboniferous of some American geologists) and the Millstone 


! The term Erian is used as synonymous with Devonian, and probably should — 


be preferred to it, as pointing to the best development of this formation known, 
which is on the shores of Lake Erie. 

* Trans. Swedish Academy, 1871, Journal London Geological Society, vol. 
xxviii. 
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Grit, and in a report upon these’ similar deductions were ex- 
pressed. It was stated that in Newfoundland the coal-beds 
seem to belong to the Millstone Grit series, and as we proceed 
southward they belong to progressively newer portions of the 
Carboniferous system. The same fact is observed in the coal- 
beds of Scotland, as compared with those of England, and it 
indicates that the Coal-formation flora, like that of the Devo- 
nian, spread itself from the north, and this accords with the 
somewhat extensive occurrence of Carboniferous rocks and 
fossils in the Parry Islands and elsewhere in the arctic regions. 

Passing over the comparatively poor flora of the earlier 
Mesozoic, consisting largely of cycads, pines, and ferns, and as 
yet little known in the arctic, though represented, according © 
to Heer, by the supposed Jurassic flora of Cape Boheman, we 
find, especially at Komé and Atané in Greenland, an interesting 
occurrence of those earliest precursors of the truly modern 
forms of plants which appear in the Cretaceous, the period of 
the English chalk and of the New Jersey greensands. There 
are two plant-groups of this age in Greenland, one, that of 
Komé, consists almost entirely of ferns, cycads, and pines, and 
is of decidedly Mesozoic aspect. This is called Lower Creta- 
ceous. The other, that of Atané, holds remains of many mod- 
ern temperate genera, as Populus, Myrica, Ficus, Sassafras, and 
Magnolia. This is regarded as Upper Cretaceous. Resting, 
upon these Upper Cretaceous beds, without the intervention of 
any other formation,’ are beds rich in plants of much more 
modern appearance, and referred by Heer to the Miocene 
period, a reference warranted by comparison with the Tertian 
plants of Europe, but, as we shall see, not with those of 
America. Still farther north this so-called Miocene assemblage 
of plants appears in Spitzbergen and Grinnell Land ; but there, 
owing to the predominance of trees allied to the spruces, it has 
a decidedly more boreal character than in Greenland, as might 
be anticipated from its nearer approach to the pole.” 

? Fossil Plants of Lower Carboniferous and Millstone Grit Formations of 
Canada. Pp. 47, 10 plates. Montreal, 1873. 
* Nordenskidld, Expedition to Greenland, Geological Magazine, 1872. 
3 Yet even here the Bald Cypress (7Zaxodium distichum), or a tree nearly allied 


to it, is found,. though this species is now limited to the Southern States. Fielden 
and DeRance, Journal of Geological Society, 1878. 
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If now we turn to the Cretaceous and Tertiary floras of 
Western America, as described by Lesquereux, Newberry, and 
others, we find in the lowest Cretaceous rocks there known—those : 
of the Dakota group—which may be in the lower part of the 
Middle Cretaceous, a series of plants’ essentially similar to 
those of the so-called Upper Cretaceous of Greenland. They 
occur in beds indicating land and fresh-water conditions as prev- 
alent at the time over great areas of the interior of America. 
But overlying this plant-bearing formation we have an oceanic 
limestone (the Niobrara), corresponding in many respects to the 
European chalk, and extending far north into the British terri- 
tory,” indicating that the land of the Lower Cretaceous was 
replaced by a vast Mediterranean Sea, filled with warm water 
from the equatorial currents, and not invaded by cold waters 
trom the north. This is succeeded by thick Upper Cretaceous 
deposits of clay and sandstone, with marine remains, though 
very sparsely distributed ; and these show that further subsi- 
dence or denudation in the north had opened a way for the 
arctic currents, killing out the warm-water animals of the 
Niobrara group, and filling up the Mediterranean of that period. 
Of the flora of these Upper Cretaceous periods, which must 
have been very long, we know nothing in the interior regions ; 
but on the coast of British Columbia we have the remarkable 
Cretaceous coal-field of Vancouver’s Island, which holds the 
remains of plants of modern genera, and indeed of almost as 
modern aspect as those of the so-called Miocene of Greenland. 
They indicate, however, a warmer climate as then prevalent on 
the Pacific coast, and in this respect correspond with a peculiar 
transition fiora, intermediate between the Cretaceous and Eocene 
or earliest Tertiary of the interior regions, and which is de- 
scribed by Lesquereux as the Lower Lignitic. 

Immediately above these Upper Cretaceous beds, we have 
the great Lignite Tertiary of the west—the Laramie group of 
recent American reports—abounding in fossil plants, at one time 
regarded as Miocene, but now known to be Lower Eocene, 


1 Lesquereux, Report on Cretaceous Flora. 
? G, M. Dawson, Report on Forty-ninth Parallel. 
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though extending upward toward the Miocene age.’ These 
beds, with their characteristic plants, have been traced into the 
British territory north of the forty-ninth parallel, and it has been 
shown that their fossils are identical with those of the McKenzie 
River Valley, described by Heer as Miocene, and probably also 
with those of Alaska, referred to the same age.” Now this truly 
Eocene flora of the temperate and northern parts of America 
has so many species in common with that called Miocene in 
Greenland, that its identity can scarcely be doubted. These 
facts have letlto scepticism as to the Miocene age of the upper 
plant-bearing beds of Greenland, and more especially Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner has ably argued, from comparison with the 
Eocene flora of England and cther considerations, that they are 
really of that earlier date.* 

In looking at this question, we may fairly assume that no 
conceivable conditions of climate could permit the vegetation of 
the neighborhood of Disco in Greenland to be identical with 
that of Colorado and Missouri, at a time when little difference of 
level existed in the two regions. Either the southern flora 
migrated north in consequence of a greater amelioration of 
climate, or the northern flora moved southward as the climate 
became colder. The same argument, as Gardner has ably 
shown, applies to the similarity of the Tertiary plants of tem- 
perate Europe to those of Greenland. If Greenland required a 
temperature of about 50°, as Heer calculates, to. maintain its 
‘“ Miocene’’ flora, the temperature of England must have.been 
at least 70°, and that of the south-western States still warmer. 

We cannot certainly affirm any thing respecting the migra- 
tions of these floras, but there are some probabilities which 
deserve attention. The ferns and cycads of the so-called Lower 
Cretaceous of Greenland are nothing but a continuation of the 
previous Jurassic flora. Now this was established at an equally 
early date in the Queen Charlotte Islands,‘ and still earlier in 


1 Lesquereux’s Tertiary Flora ; White on the Laramie Group ; Stevenson, Geo- 
logical Relations of Lignitic Groups, Am. Phil. Soc., June, 1875. 

?G. M. Dawson, Report on the Geology of the forty-ninth Parallel, where 
full details on these points may be found. 
3 Nature, Dec. 12th, 1878. 
* Reports Geological Survey of Canada. 
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Virginia.’ The presumption is, therefore, that it came from the 
south. It has indeed the facies of a southern hemisphere and 
insular flora, and probably spread itself northward as far as 
Greenland at a time when our northern continents were groups 
of islands, and when the ocean currents were carrying warm 
water far toward the arcticregions. The flora which succeeds 
this in the sections at Atané has no special affinities with the 
southern hemisphere, and is of a more temperate and continental 
character. It is not necessarily Upper Cretaceous, since it is 
similar to that of the Dakota group farther south, and this is at 
least Middle Cretaceous. This flora must have originated either 
somewhere in temperate America or within the arctic circle, 
and it must have replaced the older one by virtue of increasing 
coolness and continental character of climate. It must there- 
fore have been connected with that elevation of the land which 
took place at the beginning of the Cretaceous. During this 
elevation it spread over all Western America at one time or 
another, and as the land again subsided under the sea of the 
Niobrara chalk, it assumed an aspect more suited to a warm 
climate, but still held its place on such islands as remained 
above water along the Pacific coast, and it continued to exist 
on these islands till the colder seas of the Upper Cretaceous had 
again given place to the warm plains and landlocked brackish 
seas or fresh-water lakes of the Laramie period (Eocene). 
Thus the true Upper Cretaceous marks a cold period intervening 
between the so-called Upper Cretaceous (really Middle Creta- 
ceous) and the so-called Miocene (really Lower Eocene) floras 
of Greenland. 

This latter established itself in Greenland, and probably all 
around the arctic circle, in the warm period of the earliest 
Eocene, and as the climate of the northern hemisphere became 
gradually reduced from that time till the end of the Pliocene, 
it marched on over both continents to the southward, chased © 
behind by the modern arctic ftora, and eventually by the frost 
and snow of the glacial age. . This history may admit of cor- 


Fontaine has well described the Mesozoic flora of Virginia, American Jour- 
nal of Science, January, 1879. 
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rection in details ; but so faras present knowledge extends it is 
in the main not far from the truth. 

Perhaps the first great question which it raises is that as to 
the causes of the alternations of warm and cold climates in the 
north, apparently demanded by the vicissitudes of the vegetable 
kingdom. Here we may set aside the idea that in former times 
plants were suited to endure greater cold than at present. It 
is true that some of the fossil Greenland plants are of unknown 
genera, and many are new species to us; but we are on the 
whole safe in affirming that they must have required conditions 
similar to those necessary to their modern representatives, 
except within such limits as we now find to hold in similar cases 
among existing plants. Still we know that at the present time 
many species found in the equable climate of England will not 
live in Canada, though species to all appearance similar in struc- 
ture are native here. There is also some reason to suppose 
that species when new may have greater hardiness and adapta- 
bility than when in old age, and verging toward extinction. 
In any case these facts can account for but a small part of the 
phenomena, which require to be explained by physical changes 
affecting the earth as a whole, or at least the northern hemi- 
sphere. Many theoretical views have been suggested on this 
subject, and perhaps the most practical way of disposing of 
these will be first to set aside a number which are either pre- 
cluded by the known facts, incapable of producing the effects, 
or altogether uncertain as to their possible occurrence. - 

1. In this class we may place the theory that the poles of the 
earth have changed their position. Independently of astro- 
nomical objections, there is good geological evidence that the 
poles of the earth must have been nearly in their present places 
from the dawn of life until now. From the Laurentian upward, 
those organic limestones which mark the areas where warm and 
shallow equatorial water was spreading over submerged con- 
tinents, are so disposed as to prove the permanence of the 
poles. In like manner all the great foldings of the crust of the 
earth have followed lines which are parts of great circles tan- 
gent to the existing polar circles. So, also, from the Cam- 


' brian age the great drift of sediment from the north has fol- 
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lowed the line of the existing arctic currents from the north- 
east to the south-west, throwing itself, for example, along the 
line of the Appalachian uplifts in Eastern America, and against 
the eee of the Cordilleras in the west. 

. Some of the above considerations, along with astronom- 
ical oP prevent us from assuming any considerable change 
in the obliquity of the axis of the earth during geological time. 

3. That the earth and the sun have diminished in heat dur- 
ing geological time seems probable ; but physical and geological 
facts alike render it certain that this influence could have pro- 
duced no appreciable effect even in the times of the earliest 
floras, and certainly not in the case of Tertiary vegetation. 

4. It has been supposed that the earth may have at different 
times traversed more or less heated zones of space, giving alter- 
nations of warm and cold temperature. No such differences in 
space are, however, known, nor does there seem any good 
ground for imagining their existence. 

5. The heat of the sun is known to be variable, and the 
eleven years’ period of sun-spots has recently attracted much 
attention as producing appreciable effects on the seasons. 
There may possibly be longer cycles of solar energy ; or the sun 
may be liable, like some variable stars, to paroxysms of in- 
creased energy. Such changes are possible, and may fairly be 
taken into the account, provided that we fail to find known 
causes sufficient to account for the phenomena. 

Of well-known causes there seem to be but three. Thesearc : 
First, that urged by Lyell—viz., the varying distribution of 
land and water along with that of marine currents ; Secondly, 
the varying eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, along with the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and the effects of this on oceanic cir- 
culation, as illustrated by Croll; Thirdly, the different con- 
ditions of the earth’s atmosphere with reference to radiation, as 
argued by Tyndall and Hunt. As these causes are all. founded 
on known facts, and not exclusive of each other, we may con- 
sider them together. I shall take the Lyellian theory first, 

regarding it as the most important, and the best supported by 
geological facts. 

We know that the present distribution of land and water 
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greatly influences climate, more especially by affecting that of 
the ocean currents and of the winds, and by the different action 
of land as compared with water in the. reception and radiation 
of heat. The present distribution of land gives a large predom- 
inance to the arctic and sub-arctic regions, as compared with 
the equatorial and with the antarctic; and we might readily 
imagine other distributions that would give very different 
results. But this is not an imaginary case. We know that, 
while the forms and positions of the great continents have been 
fixed from a very early date, they have experienced many great 
submergences and re-elevations, and that these have occurred 
in somewhat regular sequence, as evidenced by the cyclical 
alternations of organic limestones and earthy sediments in suc- 
cessive geological formations. 

An example bearing on our present subject may serve to 
illustrate this. In the latter part of the Upper Silurian period 
(the Lower Helderberg age), vast areas of the American conti- 
nent* were covered with an ocean in which were deposited 
organic limestones whose fossils show that this great interior sea 
was pervaded by equatorial waters bringing food and warmth, 
while the incipient ranges of the Appalachians on the east, and 
the Cordilleras on the west, and the Laurentian axis on the north, 
fenced off from it the colder arctic waters. How different 
must the climate of America and of the region north of it have 
been in these circumstances from that which prevails at present, 
or from that which prevailed in certain other periods, when it 
was open to the incursions of the arctic ice-laden currents, 
bearing loads of fine sediment.* It was in these circumstances, 
and in the similar circumstances in which the great Corniferous 
limestone of the Devonian was deposited—a limestone showing 
in its rich coral fauna even warmer waters than those of the 
Lower Helderberg—that the Devonian flora took its origin in 


See a memoir and map by Professor Hall, Reports Regents New York, 1874-5. 

* It seems certain that the faune of the old limestones, like the Trenton, Nia- 

gara, Lower Helderberg, and Corniferous, belong to warm and sheltered sea areas, 

and that those rich in graptolites and trilobites inclosed in muddy sediments, 

belong to the colder arctic waters. Such arctic faune are those of the Quebec 
group and of the Utica shale, and to some extent that of the Hamilton group. 
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the north and advanced southward over new lands in process of 
emergence from the sea. The somewhat similar condition 
evidenced by the Lower Carboniferous limestone preceded the 
advent of the great and rich flora of the Coal-formation. 

Lyell’s theory on this subject has, I think, in some recent 
publications, been somewhat misapprehended. It is true that 
he stated hypothetically two contrasted conditions of distribu- 
tion, in one of which all the land was equatorial, in another all 
polar; but he did not suppose that these conditions had 
actually occurred ; and even in his earlier editions, before the 
recent discoveries and discussions as to ocean currents, he was 
always careful to attach due value to these in connection with 
subsidences and elevations.’ In his later editions he introduced 
‘ more full references to current action, and also stated Croll’s 
theory, but still maintained the validity of his original conclu- 
sions. 

The sufficiency of this Lyellian theory to account for the 
facts, in so far as plants are concerned, may, I think, be inferred 
from the course of the isothermal lines at present. The south 
end of Greenland is on the latitude of Christiania in Norway on 
the one hand, and of Fort Liard in the Peace River region on 
the other ; and while Greenland is clad in ice and snow, wheat 
and other grains, and the ordinary trees of temperate climates, 
grow at the latter places.’ It is evident, therefore, that only 
exceptionally unfavorable circumstances prevent the Greenland 
area from still possessing a temperate flora, and these unfavor- 
able cirtumstances possibly tell even on the localities with which 
we have compared it. Further, the mouth of the McKenzie 
River is in the same latitude with Disco, near which are some of 
the most celebrated localities of fossil Cretaceous and Tertiary 
plants. Yet the mouth of the McKenzie River enjoys a much 
more favorable climate, and has a much more abundant flora 
than Disco. If North Greenland were submerged, and low land 
reaching to the south terminated at Disco, and if from any 
cause either the cold currents of Baffin’s Bay were arrested, or 


' See “‘ Principles of Geology,” edition of 1840, chapter vii. 


7 * See Macoun’s Report, Geological Survey of Canada, and Richardson’s Boat 
oyage. 
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additional warm water thrown into the North Atlantic by the 
Gulf Stream, there is nothing to prevent a mean temperature of 
45° Fahrenheit from prevailing at Disco; and the estimate 
ordinarily formed of the requirements of its extinct floras is 
50°,’ which is probably above rather than below the actual tem- 
perature required. 

Since, then, geological facts assure us of mutations of the 
continents much greater than those apparently required to 
account for the changes of climate implied in the existence of 
the ancient arctic floras, it does not seem absolutely necessary 
to invoke any others.’ If, however, there are other true causes 
which might either aid or counteract those above referred to, it 
may be well to consider them. 

Mr. Croll has, in his valuable work ‘‘ Climate and Time,”’ 
and in various memoirs, brought forward an ingenious astro- 
nomical theory to account for changes of climate. This the- 
ory, as stated by himself in a recent paper,’ fs that when the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is at a high value, and the 
northern winter solstice is in perihelion, agencies are brought 
into operation which make the south-east trade winds stronger 
than the north-east, and compel them to blow over upon the 
northern hemisphere as far asthe Tropic of Cancer. The result 
is that all the great equatorial currents of the ocean are impelled 
into the northern hemisphere, which thus, in consequence of the 
immense accumulation of warm water, has its temperature raised, 
so that ice and snow must to a great extent disappear from the 
arctic regions. In the prevalence of the converse conditions 
the arctic zone becomes clad in ice, and the southern has its 
temperature raised. 

At the same time, according to ‘Croll’s calculations, the 
accumulation of ice on either pole would tend, by shifting the 
earth’s centre of gravity, to raise the level of the ocean and 


1 Heer. See also papers by Professor Haughton and by Gardner in Mature for 
1878. 

? Sir William Thomson, Transactions Geological Society of Glasgow, Feb- 
ruary 22d, 1878. 

* Cataclysmic Theories of Geological Climate, Geological Magazine, May, 
1878. 
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submerge the land on the colder hemisphere. Thus a sub- 
mergence of land would coincide with a cold condition, and 
emergence with increasing warmth. Facts already referred to, 
however, show that this has not always been the case, but that 
in many cases submergence was accompanied with the influx 
of warm equatorial waters and a raised temperature, this ap- 
parently depending on the question of local distribution of 
land and water ; and this in its turn being regulated not always 
by mere shifting of the centre of gravity, but by foldings occa- 
sioned by contraction, by equatorial subsidences resulting from 
the retardation of the earth’s rotation, and by the excess of 
material abstracted by ice and frost from the arctic regions, and 
drifted southward along the lines of arctic currents. This drift- 
ing must in all geological times have greatly exceeded, as it 
certainly does at present, the denudation caused by atmospheric 
action at the equator, and must have tended to increase the dis- 
position to equatorial collapse occasioned by retardation of 
rotation." 

While such considerations as those above referred to tend to 
reduce the practical importance of Mr. Croll’s theory, on the 
other hand they tend to remove one of the greatest objections 
against it—namely, that founded on the necessity of supposing 
that glacial periods recur with.astronomical regularity in geolog- 
ical time. They cannot do so if dependent on other causes in- 
herent in the earth itself, and producing important movements 
of its crust. 

The third great cause of warmer climates in the past is the 
larger proportion of carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid gas, in the 
atmosphere in early geological times, as proved by the immense 
amount of carbon now sealed up in limestone and coal, and 
which must at one time have been in the air. It has been 
shown that a very small additional quantity of this substance 
would so obstruct radiation of heat from the earth as to act 
almost like a glass roof. If, however, the quantity of carbonic 


1 Croll in ‘‘ Climate and Time,’’ and in a note read before the British Associa- 
tion in 1876 takes an opposite view ; but this is clearly contrary to the facts of sedi- 
mentation, which show a steady movement of debris toward the south and south- 
west, 
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acid, great at first, was slowly and regularly removed, even if, 
as suggested by Hunt, small additional supplies were gradually 
added from space, this cause could have affected only the very 
oldest floras. But it is known that some comets and meteorites 
contain carbonaceous matter, and this allows us to suppose that 
accessions of carbon may have been communicated at irregular 
intervals. If so, there may have been cycles of greater and less 
abundance of this substance, and an atmosphere rich in carbon 
dioxide might at one and the same time afford. warmth and 
abundance of food to plants, 

It thus appears that the causes of ancient vicissitudes of 
climate are somewhat complex, and when two or more of them 
happened to coincide, very extreme changes might result, hav- 
ing most important bearings on the distribution of plants. 

This may help us to deal with the peculiarities of the great 
glacial age, which may have been rendered exceptionally severe 
by the combination of several of the causes of refrigeration. 
We'must not suppose, however, that the views of those ex- 
treme glacialists, who suppose continental ice-caps reaching 
half way to the equator, are borne out by facts. In truth, the 
ice accumulating round the pole must have been surrounded by 
water, and there must have been tree-clad islands in the midst 
of the icy seas even in the time of greatest refrigeration. This 
is proved by the fact that in the Leda clay of Eastern Canada, 
which belongs to the time of greatest submergence, and whose 
fossil shells show sea-water almost at the freezing-point, there 
are leaves of poplars and other plants which must have been 
drifted from neighboring shores. Similar remains occur in clays 
of similar origin in the basin of the great lakes and in the West. 
These have been called “‘ interglacial,’’ but there is no evidence 
to prove that they are not truly glacial. Thus while we need 
not suppose that plants existed within the arctic circle in the 
glacial age, we have evidence that those of the cold temperate 
and sub-arctic zones continued to exist pretty far north. At 
the same time the warm temperate flora would be driven 
to the south, except where sustained in insular spots warmed by 
the equatorial currents. It would return northward on the re- 
elevation of the land and the return of warmth. 
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If, however, our modern flora is thus one that has returned 
from the south, this would account for its poverty in species as 
compared with those of the early Tertiary. Groups of plants 


’ descending from the north have been rich and varied. Return- 


ing from the south they are like the shattered remains of a 
beaten army. This at least has been the case with such retreat- 
ing floras as those of the Lower Carboniferous, the Permian, 
and the Jurassic, and possibly that of the Lower Eocene of 
Europe. : 

The question of the supply of, light to an arctic flora is ° 
much less difficult than some have imagined. The long sum- 
mer day is in this respect a good substitute for a longer season 
of growth, while a copious covering of winter snow not only 
protects evergreen plants from those sudden alternations of 
temperature which are more destructive than intense frost, and 
prevents the frost from penetrating to their roots, but by the 
ammonia which it absorbs preserves their greenness. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Brown, the Danish ladies of Disco long ago solved 
this problem.’ He informs us that they cultivate in their 
houses most of our. garden flowers, as roses, fuchsias, and 
geraniums, showing that it is merely warmth, and not light 
that is required to enable a subtropical flora to thrive in 
Greenland. Even in Canada, which has a flora richer in some 
respects than that of temperate Europe, growth is effectually 
arrested by cold for nearly six months, and though there is 
ample sunlight there is no vegetation. It is indeed not impos- 
sible that in the plans of the Creator the continuous summer 
sun of the arctic regions may have been made the means for 
the introduction, or at least for the rapid growth and multipli- 
cation of new and more varied types of plants. 

Much of course remains to be known of the history of the old 
floras, whose fortunes I have endeavored to sketch, and which 
seem to have been driven like shuttlecocks from north to south, 
and from south to north, especially on the American continent, 
whose meridional extension seems to have given a field specially 
suited for such operations. 


1 Flopula Discoana, Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 1868. 
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This great stretch of the western continent from north to 
south is also connected with the interesting fact that, when new 
floras are entering from the arctic regions, they appear earlier 
in America than in Europe; and that in times when old floras 
are retreating from the south, old genera and species linger 
longer in America. Thus, in the Devonian and Cretaceous new 
forms of those periods appear in America long before they are 
recognized in Europe, and in the modern epoch forms that 
would be regarded in’ Europe as Miocene still exist. Much 
confusion in reasoning as to the geological ages of the fossil floras 
has arisen from want of attention to this circumstance. 

What we have learned respecting this wonderful history 
has served strangely to change some of our preconceived 
ideas. We must now be prepared to admit that God can plant 
an Eden even in Spitzbergen, that there are possibilities in this 
old earth of ours which its present condition does not reveal 
to us; that the present state of the world is by no means the 
best possible in relation to climate and vegetation ; that there 
have been and might be again conditions which could convert 
the ice-clad arctic regions into blooming paradises, and which 
at the same time would moderate the fervent heat of the trop- 
ics. We are accustomed to say that nothing is impossible with 
God ; but how little have we known of the gigantic possibilities 
which lie hidden under some of the most common of his nat- 
ural laws. 

Yet these facts have been made the occasion of speculations 
as to the spontaneous development of plants without any direct 
creative intervention. It would, from this point of view, be a 
nice question to.calculate how many evolutions of climate 
would suffice to evolve the first land plant ; what are the chances 
that such plant would be so dealt with by physical changes as 
to be preserved and nursed into a meagre flora like that of the 
Upper Silurian or the Jurassic ; how many transportations to 
Greenland would suffice to promote such meagre flora into the 
rich and abundant forests of the Upper Cretaceous, and to 
people the earth with the exuberant vegetation of the early 
Tertiary. Such problems we may never be able to solve. 
Probably they admit of no solution, unless we invoke the action 
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of an Almighty mind, operating through long ages, and cor- 
relating with boundless power and wisdom all the energies inhe- 
rent in inorganic and organic nature. Even then we shall per- 
haps be able to comprehend only the means by which, after 
specific types have been created, they may, by the culture of 
their Maker, be ‘‘sported ’’ into new varieties or subspecies, and 
thus fitted to exist under different conditions or to occupy 
higher places in the economy of nature. 

Before venturing on such extreme speculations as some now 
current on questions of this kind, we would require to know the 
successive extinct floras as perfectly as those of the modern 
world, and to be able to ascertain to what extent each species 
can change either spontaneously or under the influence of 
struggle for existence or expansion under favorable conditions, 
and under arctic semi-annual days and nights, or the shorter 
days of the tropics. Such knowledge, if ever acquired, it may 
take ages of investigation to accumulate. In any case the sub- 
ject of this paper indicates one hopeful line of study with the 
object of arriving at some comprehension of the laws of 
creation. 


J. W. Dawson. 





THE PULPIT AND POPULAR SKEPTICISM. 


HE characteristic skepticism of to-day, whether it be that 
of the untaught people or of the learned scholar, is marked 
by its completeness and despair. It does not suggest any substi- 
tute for the religion which it disbelieves, and which in its active 
moods it labors to destroy. It rejects not certain doctrines only, 
but the whole body of the Christian faith. This fact, it seems to 
me, must be constantly present in the mind of any one who at- 
tempts to write an essay upon such a subject as I have chosen, 
and must furnish the key-note for all his treatment of it. He 
must be sure that the difficulty of which he has to write is very 
deep and very broad ; that what he has to do is not merely to - 
suggest the way in which one or two weak points in the Chris- 
tian argument may be fortified, but to show in what stronger 
and more convincing attitude Christianity itself must set itself 
before the eyes of men. At the same time, in the fact which I 
have mentioned really lies the hope of the Christian teacher. 
The skepticism with which he has to deal goes so deep that it 
has a perpetual tendency to defeat itself. Offering men no sub- 
stitute for the religion which it would destroy, it leaves man’s 
religious nature unprovided for and hungry, and therefore gives 
to Christianity the perpetual advantage of human nature, if it 
can only be large enough to see its chance. 

The first of all things, then, that we ought to say, is this: 
that there are no skilful tricks, no special methods of shaping 
arguments or stating truths, of trapping skeptics in their own 
toils, or of puzzling back again with orthodox speciousness the 
minds that have been already puzzled away with the specious- 
ness of science—there are no such methods which can be taught 
and learned. The only way in which any man must hope to 
deal with skepticism must be by the strong and intelligent build- 
ing up of faith, and the sooner that any minister can be. con- 
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vinced that to meet unbelief is not a special department of his 
pulpit work, to be undertaken with distinct preparation and 
with special effort, apart from his general work of preaching the 
Gospel, the better for him and for his work and for his people. 

‘As we approach our subject, I think these questions must 
suggest themselves: 1, What are the characteristics of the 
popular skepticism ? 2, What do these characteristics require 
in the man who has to deal with it ? and, 3, How can the right 
man do his work for faith? The resistance, the workman, and 
the method—the enemy, the soldier, and the plan of fight. Let 
me take these three in this order, at the same time not trying 
to be too orderly. 

1. And, first, with regard to the resistance or the enemy, I 
have already intimated this, that popular skepticism is a very 
multifarious and wholesale thing. It is something utterly 
different from what it used to be. Once he who lived out in 
the thick of human life found that the Christianity of the Bible 
was much disputed. One man or one set of men did not be- 
lieve that this doctrine which the Church held was taught in the 
sacred pages. Another man or set of men did not believe that 
such or such a doctrine could be held, because it was inconsis- 
tent with human reasén or abhorrent to human feeling. An- 
other man or set of men doubted all authority of the Christian 
revelation. On each of these questions a distinct battle could 
be joined. On one side or the other arguments could be mar- 
shalled. Each man could be “called upon to say what he 
doubted and why he doubted it. The disproved’scruple meant 
a liberated and re-established faith. Of course, I do not mean 
to say that that state of things has passed away. It never can 
pass away. Always there will be men whose doubts are defi- 
nite and well defined. But any man who has seen much of un. 
belief as it exists among our people now, knows that in general 
it does not consist of any such precise and assignable difficul- 
ties. It is not the difficulty of this or that doctrine that makes 
men skeptics to-day. It is rather the play of all life upon the 
fundamental grounds and general structure of faith. It is the 
meeting in the commonest minds of great perpetual tides of 
thought and instinct which neutralize each other, such as the 
tides of fate and providence, the tides of pessimism and optim- 
ism, the tides of self-sacrifice and selfishness. 
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Let this not seem too large or lofty an explanation of the 
commonplace phenomena of doubt, which are thick around us 
in our congregations, and thicker still outside our congregations 
in the world. The reason why my hearer, who sits moodily or 
scornfully or sadly before me in his pew, and does not cordially 
believe a word of what I preach to him, the reason why he dis- 
believes is not that he has found the evidence for inspiration or 
for Christ’s divinity or for the atonement unsatisfactory. It is 
that the aspect of the world, which is Fate, has been too strong 
for the fundamental religion of the world, which is Providence. 
And the temptation of the world, which is self-indulgence, has 
seemed to make impossible the precept of religion, which is self- 
surrender; and the tendency of experience, which is hopeless- 
ness, has made the tendency of the Gospel, which is hope, to 
seem unreal and unbelievable. No man can do any thing with 
the skepticism of this time who thinks that it consists in the 
disbelief of certain doctrines which need to be reproved, who 
does not see that its heart and essence is in the conflict of life 
with faith, in which the victory can be secured to faith only by 
clothing and filling her with new and more personal vitality. 
The whole representation of the world as a battle-field, in which 
religion stands up on one side and irréligion on the other, two 
distinct armies ready for a fight, each loyal to its captain, fails 
when we attempt its application to the condition of things to- 
day. The world is like a ship at sea. Belief and unbelief are 
both within her, as strength and weakness are together in every 
bit of wood or iron that makes up the strongest vessel. It isa 
contest with herself, a contest of the strength of each soul 
with its own feebleness. Every doubt of special doctrine is 
but the creaking or cracking of some straining plank. 

I will not dwell on this, although it would be interesting to 
analyze and illustrate it at length. But its mere statement is 
enough to lead us or to what it is the main business of my essay 
to assert, that popular skepticism being what it is, the main 
method of meeting it must be not an argument but aman ; that 
the minister, in other words, who deals with unbelief most suc- 
cessfully to-day will be not he whois most skilful in proving 
truths or disproving errors, but he who is most powerful in 
strengthening faith in people’s lives by the way in which the 
power of faith is uttered through his own character. 
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Surely this follows from the description of our present un- 
belief which we have given. If unbelief comes not by the pro- 
cesses of logic, but by the power of life, then it is through 
change of life that the relief from unbelief must come, and 
change of life comes by the power of truth, not abstract, but in 
and through character. I do not depreciate the other forms of 
truth. I do not dishonor truth presented in careful statement 
and sustained by skilful argument. I do not say, I surely do 
not think that it is by any mere cheap personal magnetism that 
men are to be charmed out of doubting into believing. Noth- 
ing but the eternal truth of God can ever meet the ever-shifting 
yet ever identical error and unbelief of man. But when I am 
asked, ‘* What is the method in which the minister may best 
deal with unbelief ?’’ I cannot hesitate for a moment to answer 
that the method which includes all other methods must be in 
his own manhood, in his character, in his being such a man, 
and so apprehending truth himself, that truth through him can 
come to othermen. Every other conception of the work of the 
ministry is hopeless, except that which never loses sight for a 
moment of the fact that it is God’s ministry; that these are 
God’s souls; that He is convincing sin, encouraging and help- 
ing goodness, and ‘‘ dealing with popular skepticism ;’’ that we 
preachers have to do those things only as the axe has to cut 
down the tree or the brush has to paint the picture, only by be- 
ing as true a servant as possible to the woodman or the artist. 

This opens the way to more special suggestions about what 
kind of man he will be who will most effectively deal with popu- 
lar skepticism from the pulpit, which is the statement of our 
subject that perhaps would have been wisest. 

And, first of all, as the most needed, and, I am tempted to 
say, as the most rare of the qualities that such a man must 
have, I cannot hesitate to speak of candor. The skepticism 
which I have been trying to describe evidently must be a very 
pervading thing. It evidently cannot be shut up in any guard- 
ed class or classes. Life plays upon faith everywhere. Ideas 
change and develop in all sorts and conditions of men. And 
the occupants of pulpits, the preachers, have their doubts and 
disbeliefs as well as others. The first step, I believe, towards 
a clear relationship between the preacher and the people ought 
to be a perfectly frank understanding of this fact. There 
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ought to be not the least concealment or disguise about it. 
Men ought never to have the slightest reason to suppose that 
the preacher is asking them to believe what he does not believe 
himself, or warning them that it is dangerous to doubt what to 
his own mind seems very questionable. But how is it now? 
A large acquaintance with clerical life has led me to think that 
almost any company of clergymen gathering together and talk- 
ing freely to each other, will express opinions which would 
greatly surprise and at the same time greatly relieve the con- 
gregations who ordinarily listen to those ministers. Now just 
see what that means. It means that in these days when faith 
is hard we are deliberately making it harder, and are making 
ourselves liable to the Master’s terrible rebuke of the Scribes 
and Pharisees of old: *‘ They bind heavy burdens, and grievous 
to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders, but they them- 
selves will not move them with one of their fingers.’’ Is not 
this true? How many men in the ministry to-day believe in 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration which our fathers held, and 
how many of us have frankly told the people that we do not be- 
lieve it, and so lifted off their Bible’s page the heavy cloud of 
difficulties and inconsistencies which that doctrine laid there? 
How many of us hold that the everlasting punishment of the 
wicked is a clear and certain truth of revelation? But how 
many of us who do not hold that have ever said a word to tell 
men that we thought they might be Christians and yet keepa 
hope for the souls of all-God’s children ?> Remember I am not 
speaking now of whether these ideas are true or not. Iam 
speaking of whether we think that they are true, and of what 
our duty is with reference to our belief. Not much more than 
a year ago I heard one of our most venerable preachers deliber- 
ately tell a congregation that no man was a Christian who did 
not believe that this world was made in six literal days. He 
had a perfect right to say so if he thought so, as no doubt he 
did. But for those of us whom any such test of Christianity 
would totally exclude from any claim to Christian character, to 
letssuch statements pass without most clear and earnest disa- 
vowals is certainly a grievous wrong to faith, and makes the 
skepticism against which it tries to guard. 

There must be no lines of orthodoxy inside the lines of 
truth. Men find that you are playing with them, and will not 
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believe you even when you come in earnest. I know what 
may be said in answer. I know the old talk about holding the 
outworks as long as we can, and then retreating to the citadel, 
and perhaps there has hardly been a more mischievous meta- 
phor than this. It is the mere illusion of a metaphor. The 
minister who tries to make people believe that which he ques- 
tions, in order to keep them from questioning that which he be. 
lieves, knows very little about the certain workings of the hu- 
man heart and has no real faith in truth itself. 

I think that a great many teachers and parents now are just 
in this condition. . They remember that they started with a 
great deal more belief than they have now. They have lost 
much, and still have much to live by. They think that their 
children, too, must start believing so much that they can afford 
to lose a great deal and still have something left, and so they 
teach these children what they have themselves long ceased to 
believe. It is a most dangerous experiment. 

I cannot help pausing here one moment to express the hope 
that our theological seminaries are dealing fairly with our com- 
ing ministers in this respect ; that they are teaching them from 
the first that their business is to find out what is true and de- 
clare it to the world in its completeness, and are not sending 
them out hampered and haunted with the idea that they are to 
proclaim nothing which is not safe. The lack of frankness in 
his seminary teachers has cost many a poor minister years of 
uselessness, and at last a dreadful and unnatural struggle into 
the light and freedom which ought to have been his at first, 
won bountifully in these nurseries of clerical life. 

And closely tied up with this need of candor is the other 
need of escape from partisanship and from the reproach of par- 
tisanship. One of the reasons why the great mass of intelligent 
belief which our ministers-present is not even more powerful than 
it is against the unbelief around us, lies, of course, in the idea that 
all these ministers are committed to believing ; that, no matter 
what they once were, now they are no longer seekers for truth, 
but advocates for some accepted and defined opinions. That is 
in part inevitable. Every man loses as well as gains something 
of convincing power when he declares himself openly a believer 
in any truth. But so far as this reproach of partisanship finds 
any warrant in the way in which a preacher defends his faith, in 
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the questionable arguments which he uses for what he thinks 
unquestionable truth, in the way in which he makes his minis- 
try seem rather a scramble for adherents thaff a Christlike love 
for souls, or in the way in which an unnatural unanimity among 
clergymen seems to denote a professional mind that would leave 
no place for the individual conscience and judgment to do their 
work, wherever partisanship thus proclaims itself it palsies in- 
stantly and completely the power of the preacher’s faith to ut- 
ter any real message or do any real good to unbelief. 

And here we meet another question, which must come to 
every minister in days like these. I may have seemed in what 
I have been saying to fall in with a prevalent demand which 
asks that when it is so hard for men to believe they should be 
asked to believe just as little as possible ; that all the most ex- 
acting articles of faith should be cast away, and only those 
which any weakest faith can master should be left for faith to 
struggle with while faith is so weak. I hold no such foolish, 
base idea as that. I do not believe in tearing off and throwjng 
away half the ship when the storm is coming up. Then is the 
time for the ship to gather in, indeed, all her loose canvas, to 
make herself as snug and tight as possible, to carry nothing be- 
sides herself, but to be sure that she has all herself and is com- 
plete. And so it is with faith in doubting days. There is no 
greater mistake, I think, than to suppose that in such days men 
want to have Christian truth made slight and easy to them. 
The fact of Christian history has been that in times of stagger- 
ing faith men need the whole truth, not modified or tamed to 
suit their weakened power of apprehension. It would be no 
strange issue of such times as we are living in if out of them 
should come a great demand for difficult doctrine, a time of 
superstition, a fever to succeed the chill; for the spirit that 
cries ‘‘ Credo quia impossibile,’’ the heroic spirit of faith, is too 
deep in our human nature for any one century to have eradi- 
cated it. That we may guard against such reaction into su- 
perstition, as well as meet the present infidelity, what we need 
is not more easiness but more simplicity in the doctrine which 
we preach, and in our way of preaching it. In other words, it 
is not a smaller amount of doctrine, but it is a larger unity of 
doctrine. It is a more profound entrance into the heart of 
doctrine, in which its unity and simplicity reside, a more true 
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grasp and enforcement of its spiritual meaning. What I mean 
can be made most clear by an instance in illustration. And 
there is none better for our purpose than that which is continu- 
ally thrusting itself,upon us now in the discussion of the dura- 


tion of future punishment. I think the condition of that ques- . 


tion is one of the strangest of the phenomena of thought that 
ever has been seen. These two features in it impress us: First, 
it is being gravely and earnestly asserted that the principal 
question, at any rate a vital question, concerning the religion 
which teaches man that as the son of God it is his privilege 
and duty to love and obey his Father, is, what will become of 
him if he refuses to obey and love ; and, secondly, a multitude 
of men are found discussing whether punishment is to be tem- 
porary or eternal, who do not in their hearts believe that there 
is going to be any punishment at all. And this state of things 
must have come from the loss or obscuration of the central 
truth, about which the whole problem of man’s destiny must 
take its shape, which is the malignant and persistent character 
of human sin. Not as a question of what a few texts mean, not 
as a curious search after arbitrary enactments, but as a deep 
study into the inevitable necessities of spiritual life, with a pro- 
found conviction that whatever comes to any man in the other 
life will come because it must come, because nothing else could 
come to such a man as he is, so ought the truth of future pun- 
ishment to be investigated and enforced. And if one asked me 
how I thought the popular skepticism upon this subject ought 
to be dealt with, I would say unhesitatingly, by ceasing to 
preach about it and argue about it altogether, and, through the 
power of the personal Christ brought to the lives of men, 
awakening such a dread of sin and such a desire of holiness as 
should make those great powers awful and beautiful in them- 
selves, and not merely in their consequences, whether those 
consequences may be long or short. For after all the preach- 
ing of rewards and punishments through all these centuries, 
the truth remains that no man in any century ever yet healthily 
and helpfully desired heaven who did not first desire holiness, 
and no man ever yet healthily and helpfully feared hell who 
did not first fear sin. 

Perhaps there is no point in all the question of dealing with 
skepticism more critical than this. Men must be made to feel 
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that the Christian religion is not a mass of separate questions 
having little connection with one another, on all of which a 
man must have made up his mind before he can be counted a 
believer. The spiritual unity of the faith must be brought out 
and its simplicity asserted in the prominence given to the per- 
sonal life and work of Jesus Christ and loyalty to Him as the 
test of all discipleship. There are excrescences upon the faith 
which puzzle and bewilder men and make them think themselves 
unbelievers when their hearts are really faithful. Such excres- 
cences must be cast away, not by violent excision from with- 
out, but by the natural and healthy action of the system on 
which they have been fastened, which as it grows stronger will 
shed them, because they do not really belong to it. There are 
doctrinal statements which have done vast good which yet were 
but the temporary aspects of truth as it struggled to its com- 
pletest exhibition. They are doing vast good to-day, men are 
living by them still, but it is as men are seeing still the light 
of stars that were extinguished in the heavens years ago. Such 
partial, temporary statements men are still living by; but the 
time must come when they will disappear, and then it will be 
of all importance, when the star goes out, whether the men 
who have been looking at it and walking by it have known all 
along of the sun by whose light it shone, and which will shine 
on after this accidental and temporary point of its exhibition 
has disappeared forever. 

And here appears another point. The whole notion of the 
simplicity of Christianity and its comprehension in a few first 
large truths affects the way in which we have to meet the spe- 
cial errors and heresies of men. Just exactly as I will not care 
nearly as much that a man should hold what I believe to be the 
truth about future punishment, as I will that he should be 
deeply convinced of the enormity and persistency of sin; so I 
will not care nearly so much to disprove and displace a man’s. 
single mistake upon some point of doctrine as I will to clear 
his heart of the prejudice and darkness of which that special. 
mistake was only one indication. Men are always having their 
heresies disproved and trying to give them up, and then finding: 
in a way that terrifies them that these heresies are not mere: 
opinions which they can cast away, but parts of themselves: 


which they must carry as long as they are what they are, until. 
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they are spiritually born again. Men’s attempts to escape from 
opinions which have been specifically disproved, but to whose 
essential principles they are still attached, remind me of a story 
of canine intelligence which I read not long ago, in which the 
dog, who was held by a chain which was fastened to a collar 
round his neck, and to the other end of which a log was tied, 
attempted to rid himself of the annoyance by burying the log in 
the ground. He dug a hole and put the log into it, replaced 
the earth and stamped it down, and then, satisfied with his 
work, attempted to move away, but only found himself fas- 
tened worse than ever. Before, he was only tied to the log, 
now he was tied to the place where the log was buried. 

Nor can we forget here the deep and essential connection 
between religion and morality. The day is past when they 
could be set in unnatural hostility. Like soul and body they 
belong together, and when we seek the universal and eternal 
principles in which lies the simplicity of Christianity, when we 
try to unsnarl the essential from the non-essential, there can be 
nothing like a clear perception that every truth is necessary to 
man which is necessary to righteousness, and that no truth is 
necessary to man which is not necessary to righteousness. In- 
deed, I think that it is in the exhibition of their moral conse- 
quences and connections far more than in the discovery of their 
abstract truth or falsehood, or their proof or disproof from the 
Bible, that doctrines to-day must be established or refuted in the 
eyes of men. If atheism is dislodged out of the minds of men 
of this and the next generation, it will be because they come to 
see that man rejecting God becomes inhuman. If fatalism falls, 
it will be because it evidently saps responsibility ; and, on a 
smaller field, if ritualism and the confessional are rejected, it 
will be not on doctrinal but on moral grounds, because men find 
out that its spirit is hostile to personal purity and truthfulness. 

I have already indicated, in a word, what must be the power 
of that simplicity and unity by which the Gospel can become 
effective. It is the person of Christ. If there has been one 
change which above all others has altered our modern Christi- 
anity from what the Christian religion was in apostolic times, I 
think beyond all doubt it must be this, the substitution of a 
belief in doctrines for loyalty to a person as the essence and the 
test of Christian life. And if there be a revival which is need- 
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ed to make Christianity strong against the enemies which beset 
her, and clear in the sight of the multitudes who are bewildered 
about her, it certainly must be the recoronation of her personal 
idea, the reassertion of the fact that Christ is Christianity, and 
that not to hold that this or that concerning Him is true, but 
to follow Him with love and with that degree of knowledge of 
Him which has been given us is to be a Christian. Allow me 
to dwell on this for a few moments, for I feel its importance 
very deeply, and I wish to say one or twothings about it. 
There are, then, two distinct ideas of Christianity. One of them 
magnifies doctrine, and its great sin is heresy. The other of 
them magnifies obedience, and its great sin is disobedience. 
The first enthrones a creed. The second enthrones a person. 
Of the second sort, not of the first, is the Christianity of the 
New Testament ; of the first sort, not of the second, has been 
avery large part of the Christianity of Christendom. I am 
sure that every thoughtful man must see that the question is 
not one of exclusion but of precedence. A doctrinal religion 
must be personal if the doctrine has relation, however remotely, 
toa personal history ; and a personal religion must be doctrinal, 
since love and obedience can live and act intelligently only in 
the light of knowledge concerning him who is Joved and obeyed. 
But still the difference remains between the presentation of re- 
ligion as a scheme of truth to be believed. and the presentation 
of religion as a person to be believed in, and it is the latter that 
in these days I think is the secret of the best method of deal- 
ing in the pulpit with popular skepticism. 

For personality is the only simplicity which holds in itself 
completeness. I well remember the first sermon that I ever 
achieved. The text was from 2 Cor. 11 : 3, ‘‘ The simplicity 
that is in Christ,’’ and a cruel classmate’s criticism of it was 
that, ‘‘ There was very little simplicity in the sermon, and no 
Christ.”’ I am afraid that he was right, and I am sure that the 
sermon never was preached again. Its lack of simplicity and 
lack of Christ no doubt belonged together. It was probably 
an attempt to define doctrine instead of to show a man, a God, 
a Saviour. For think a moment if it is not true that personali- 
ty is the only power in which mystery can become real and 
vital and practical. You describe thought, love, hope, fear, 
life itself, and men are all bewildered. You set a living, loving, 
thinking, hoping, fearing man before them, and without the 
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loss of one particle of the mystery which your abstractions tried 
to describe, the emotion, the condition, the being is instantly 
real and realized. A child learns life in the interpretation of 
fatherhood. Now if at the bottom the secret of skepticism is 
the unreality of religion to the skeptical soul; if it is not mys- 
tery but the inability to seize and realize mystery that makes 
the trouble ; if we believe in a Christ so completely powerful 
that once perfectly present with a human soul He must master 
it and it must yield to Him; if the reason why men doubt Him 
is that they do not, cannot, will not see Him, then I think it 
must be certain that what they need is a completer, liver pre- 
sentation of His personality, so that He shall stand before them 
and claim what always was His claim, ‘‘ Believe in Me’’—not 
‘* Believe this or that about me,’’ but ‘‘ Believe in Me.’’ That 
always is the faith of the gospels. They had no creed but Christ. 
Christ was their creed. And it is the glory of the earliest church 
that it had for its people no demanded creed of abstract doctrine 
whatsoever. In the venerable wisdom of the apostolic symbol 
it believed in Father, Son, and Spirit, the one eternal God. 

Let me remind you also how in the personal conception of 
Christianity, continually, carefully preserved, lies the hope and 
even the chance of the minister’s growth and advance without 
the dislodgement either of his own or of his hearers’ faith. Many 
ministers to-day are kept from the larger thought and knowledge 
about religious things to which their spirits and the times are urg- 
ing them, because they fear that any change of views will ruin the 
power of their ministry by making them seem inconsistent with 
themselves. How can they say to the people, ‘‘ This does not 
seem to me now as it seemed a year ago,’’ and yet hope to see 
the people’s faith which was grounded on’ that teaching of a 
year ago continue? But this is a difficulty which belongs en- 
tirely to the dogmatic conception of Christianity. The per- 
sonal conception is not troubled with it. I may freely say, © 
‘“The friend whom I bid you to know a year ago, see, he is 
different, he is greater, wider, wiser, deeper than I thought,”’ 
and you may be all the more ready to see Him now because 
of the partial knowledge of Him to which it was my privilege 
to help you then. A personal relation offers the highest pic- 
ture of the combination of stability with progress, but an intel- 
lectual conception is always sacrificing stability to progress or 
else progress to stability. 
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Again, in the prominence of the personal conception lies the 
only reality of Christian union, and if the division of Christians 
is a chief cause of skepticism any thing that helps Christians into 
unity must minister to faith. I do not see the slightest prom- 
ise in any dimmest distance of what is called the organic unity 
of Christendom on the basis of episcopacy or upon -any other 
basis. I do not see the slightest chance of the entire harmoniz- 
ing of Christian doctrine throughout the Christian world, that 
dream which men have dreamed ever since Christ ascended into 
heaven, that sight which no man’s eye has seen in anyage. But 
I do see signs that, keeping their different thoughts concerning 
Him and His teachings, men, loyal to Christ, owning His love, 
trusting His love, may be united in the only union which is 
really valuable wherever His blessed name is known. In that 
union and in that alone can I find myself truly one alike with 
Peter and with Paul, alike with Origen and Athanasius and Au- 
gustine, alike with Luther and with Zwingle and with Calvin 
and with St. Francis and with Bishop Andrews and with Dr. 
Channing, alike with the prelate who ordains me and with the 
Methodist or Baptist brother who is trying to bring men to the 
same Christ in the same street where I am working. And no 
union which will not include all these ought to wholly satisfy 
us, because no other will wholly satisfy the last great prayer of 
Jesus. 

My one great comprehensive answer then to the question, 
What is the best method of dealing in the pulpit with popular 
skepticism? is really this: make known and real to men by 
every means you can command the personal Christ, not doctrine 
about Him, but Him; strike at the tyranny of the physical 
life by the power of His spiritual presence. Let faith mean, 
make faith mean trusting Him and trying to obey Him. Call 
any man a Christian who is following Him. Denounce no er- 
ror as fatal which does not separate a soul from Him. Offer 
Him to the world as He offered and is forever offering Himself. 

I know that this is perfectly unsatisfactory. ‘‘ Why, this is 
just what I would do,’’ you say, “‘ if there were not a skeptic in 
the land.’’ Of course it is, and it may be that it is about time to 
say what I ought perhaps to have said when I began my essay, 
that I do not believe in, at least I do not know any way in 
which popular skepticism as such and by itself is to be dealt with 
in the pulpit. That confession, I know, leaves but very little 
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value in my essay. But I do think that the preacher who is 
conscious of skepticism and counts it his duty to meet it and 
deal with it directly in his preaching is sure to preach very dif- 
ferently and to reach very different results from Christ and His 
apostles and all the great preachers of all time. Therefore I 
have dared to dwell wholly on positive methods. He who is 
building up health is thereby conquering disease. He who is 
preaching truth is thereby confuting-error. He who is making 
men obedient to Christ is thereby rescuing them from their slav- 
ery to themselves, from their self-will and self-trust, which is 
the root and fruit of all the skepticism which is really harmful. 
I think the men who confute skepticism are always the positive, 
not the negative men, not the men who disprove error but the 
men who make faith. 

And yet I would not be completely unsatisfactory if I can 
help it. And so before I close I would venture to state as 
briefly and clearly as I can ten things, which, as it seems to me, 
a preacher in his pulpit now may do to make the time in which 
we live less skeptical, and so to help forward the ages of faith 
which are sure some day to come, and are sure when they come 
to be ages of better faith than any which the ages past can show. 

1. It is needful that our clergymen should be far more 
familiar than they are now with the character of the skepticism 
by which they are surrounded. The popular skepticism is one 
in source and really one in character with the skepticism of the 
schools and of the scholars. The minister ought to be acquaint- 
ed with the newest developments of thought, not in their de- 
tails,not so that he can completely discuss them from the pul- 
pit, for that is impossible, and the attempt to do it only hurts 
the Christian cause and makes the Christian minister often ridi- 
culous. But he ought to be so familiar with what men are 
thinking and believing that he can know the currents of present 
thought, see where they cross and oppose, where they may be 
made to harmonize with the thought of Christ. This familiari- 
ty is something which must be constantly kept up in the active 
ministry. But its foundations ought to be laid in the theologi- 
cal school. And here more than anywhere else one fears, I 
think, for the faithfulness with which our theological schools are 
doing their whole duty by their students and the times. I can- 
not doubt, as I look back, that many of our noblest and most 
faithful teachers have failed to realize how much their boys need- 
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ed to be furnished with an understanding of the precise nature 
of the unbelief of the nineteenth century, and of the character 
of thought in which that unbelief would show itself among the 
people to whom those boys when they were ministers would 
have to preach. They might have saved many of their scholars 
more than one anxious hour and more than one embarrassing 
surprise. 

2. The second necessity is that every preacher should clear 
up his own faith ; that each man should decide just what he be- 
lieves himself. Let us not be allowing men to think from what 
we say that we demand of them a faith which we have not our- 
selves. Let us trust truth. There is nothing so terrible as the 
glimpses that we get occasionally into a minister’s unbelief, and 
sometimes the confusion which exists below seems to be great 
just in proportion to the hard positiveness of dogmatism which 
men see upon the surface. The most pitiable and powerless of 
all preachers is he who tries to preach doctrine which his own 
soul does not really believe and use. 

3. And, thirdly, the minister in days like these ought to 
make it his duty as well as his right to claim and express the 
fullest fellowship of faith with all believers whatever Chris- 
tian name they bear. There is need of the solidity of faith 
being made manifest. Let not religion come to seem to men 
the affair of a party. Let us insist that when the host is against 
us we will have nothing to do with the miserable business of 
making hits and flinging captious criticisms at one another. 
I think that hardly any man does more for popular skepticism 
than he who while the world is trembling on the brink of athe- 
ism spends his life in championing the shibboleths of his de- 
nomination. 

4. We ought never to seem to have despaired of truth, 
and to have left the region of thought, and to have retreated 
into organization and drill as safe refuges. This is just 
what ecclesiasticism and ritualism seem to the world to have 
done, and the world is largely right. This of all others is the 
time to keep Baptism and the Lord’s Supper reasonable and 
spiritual and grandly simple, and to guard them from all sus- 
picion of magic and mechanics. 

5. Never forget to tell the young people frankly that they 
are to expect more light and larger developments of the truth , 
which you give them. Oh! the souls that have been made skep-/ 
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tics by the mere clamoring of new truth to add itself to that 
which they have been taught to think finished and final ! 

6. These are no times for.trimming. He is weak to-day 
who does not preach the highest spirituality to the materialist, 
and the highest morality to the profligate. The unbelievers of 
to-day despise compromise and love to hear the fullest truth 

7. We need to remember how irreligion has invaded religion, 
and to imitate its methods. It has got hold of the passions 
and enthusiasms of men, and there has been its strength. We 
must claim those passions and enthusiasms for religion. No 
cold faith or preaching will reclaim the world. 

8. The life of Jesus must be the centre of all believing and 
all preaching. Not abstract but personal is the saving power. 
** Behold the Lamb of God,”’ ‘*‘ Behold the Man,’’ those are the 
summons to which men will always listen. 

g. The church must put off her look of selfishness. She 
must first deeply feel and then frankly say that she exists only 
as the picture of what the world ought to be. Not as the ark 
where a choice few may take refuge from the flood, but as the 
promise and potency of the new heavens and the new earth she 
must offer herself to men. 

10. And, tenth, above almost every thing, to-day you and I 
must keep our means worthy of our ends. Long enough have 
preachers asked men to believe in a pure and lofty truth which 
was administered in impure and sordid methods. Down to the 
least argument we use, down to the least bit of church machin- 
ery that clicks in some Dorcas society or guild-room, let the 
truth and dignity of God be felt. 

These are the ten. I dare not say that the preacher who 
tries to do all these things will change all the skepticism around 
him into faith, but I am sure that he will live a very brave, 
healthy, happy, useful life while he is busy in his struggle. 

For behind him he will always feel the power of the great 
God and dear Lord for whom he worked, and he will know that, 
whether by him or not, that God and Lord must certainly some 
day assert His truth. 

And before him, however dark the great mass of unbelief 
may still remain, he will see single souls catching the truth and 
shining with a goodness and joy which must become new cen- 


tres of faith. ; 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


























SENTIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


OT very long back, when the Irish question of Home Rule 

4 was not especially present to my mind or to the mind of 
the public, I chanced to see in a leading article in the Zzmes the 
emark that Home Rule was something which was now by all prac- 
tical politicians looked upon as altogether unworthy of serious 
notice. I forget the exact words ; but they were something to 
that effect. The word “ practical ’’ certainly held a prominent 
place in the judgment with which at that date the Zimes set aside 
the hopes of the Home Rulers. Just now, in England, Home 
Rule is even more discredited than usual ; and I personally had 
then no special reason for thinking or caring about it. But from 
the moment that I read that article in the Zimes, Home Rule 
has been a good dealin my mind. The Zimes has denounced the 
question as unpractical. There cannot be a surer sign that, if 
it be unpractical at this moment, it will become practical before 
very long." The kind of questions which the Zimes, and the 
whole class of persons represented by the leading articles in the 
Times, think that they can set aside by calling ‘‘ unpractical,’’ 
are exactly the questions which are coming on and making their 
way. They are at that stage when the so-called “‘ practical ”’ 
people cannot help feeling their existence, but when they try to 
get rid of the fact of their existence by denying it or sneering at 
it. Questions in this stage are commonly those whose impor- 
tance has been long before found out by “‘ sentimental’’ people ; 


* The reader of this article may have noticed that there is some talk, in the 
English papers, of making the Duke of Connaught Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

This is an acknowledgment of the importance of the Home Rule cry. The 
appointment may be intended to pacify the spirit which raised the question of Home 
Rule, It probably will not satisfy that spirit, and may very likely inflame it. 
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only the sentimental people have been well laughed at for think- 
ing that they are of importance. A great question commonly 


goes through several stages. In its earliest stage the practical | 


mind, the mind represented by the 7zmes, takes no notice of it; 
at all. In the next stage of the question, even the practical 
mind cannot help noticing it, but it pronounces it to be un- 
worthy of notice. In another stage the question hitherto sneered 
at as unpractical has its practical character acknowledged. 
Something must now be done; the root of the matter indeed 
must not be touched ; that could not be done without tracing 
the question to its origin ; and to trace anything to its origin 
would be not practical but sentimental. But when the question 
has become practical, the practical mind finds some stop-gap, 
some half-measure, some salving over of the wound, which will 
keep the question quiet till it begins to be stirred again. Such 
a stop-gap is called a practical measure. If its character asa 


stop-gap is written on it in very clear letters indeed, it is an- , 


nounced as a “‘ final settlement,’’ which it is unpractical to med- 
dle with or to speak against. When the final settlement has un- 
settled itself, the same process is gone through again ; the same 
formulz are uttered ; the same efforts of practical wisdom are 
again made. Through the whole business in all its stages one 
side only is carefully observed. The man who looks neither 
backward nor forward, but who devises some shift for the 
moment which has to be undone the next moment, is always to 
be praised as a practical statesman. The man who looks both 
backward and forward, the man who traces effects back to thei 
causes and looks to see the working of causes in their effects, 
the man who took in the facts of the case from the beginning, 
and from the beginning saw what must be the end, such a man 
as this is always to be thrust out of sight as a sentimental 
dreamer. And if he should have proposed at the beginning 
some course to which the practical man has to come round at 
the end, then the sentimental and unpractical character of his 
theories must be allowed to be more distinctly proved than 
ever. 

Now in much of this there is nothing to be wondered at. 
It is really not wonderful that every great and successful move- 
ment for good or for evil should be pooh-poohed and laughed 
at in the beginning. To be able to see the importance of such 
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a movement from the beginning needs a kind of eccentricity ; 
it needs a way of looking at things different from the way in 
which they are looked at by the mass of mankind. Above all, 
it needs a way of looking at things different from that in which 
they are looked at by the mass of those who think themselves 
specially called upon to be practical. Those who carry on the 
routine of government or administration or practical business 
of any kind are apt to dislike everything that is new. It is 
natural that they should. A novelty is sure to cause both 
thought and trouble; it is sure to derange a state of things 
which may have been running on very quietly in very easy 
grooves. Add to this that though some new things are also 
true, all new things are not, that the man of practical routine 
often comes across proposals and theories which really have 
nothing in- them, which are unpractical in the fullest sense. 
He has therefore a natural suspicion of all new proposals and 
theories. He is at once tempted to cast aside without examina- 
tion everything which is contrary to established routine, and he! 
thereby goes far to lose any power with which he may have set 
out of distinguishing novelties which are to the purpose from 
novelties which are not. Add to this again that every profes- 
sion, every department, has its technical formule, which for- 
mulz become part of the very life and being of the man of 
routine. A formula which at first really had a meaning be- 
comes imbedded in the mind till it is applied to cases in which 
it has no meaning. A formula, too, is an admirable cloak for | 
ignorance ; it is an easy answer to awkward questions and ob- 
jections. It is all this without at all necessarily supposing 
conscious dishonesty in those who make use of the formula. 
To the mass of those who use it the formula does truly become 
a real and living thing. How formule get rooted in men’s | 
minds is shown by the difficulty which most men have in ex- | 
plaining their own technicalities, in translating their formule 
into other words. Ask aman of routine in any line—ask him 
either in genuine ignorance or in a Socratic spirit—the meaning 
of any technical formula in his own line. Asa rule he cannot 
answer ; the formula gives him as near an approach to an idea 
as he wants, and he has never thought of putting it into other 
words. A crowd of fallacies follow, through which the practical 
man, as he deems himself, does not see, but through which the 
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sentimental man, the theorist, the dreamer, does see, and is 
mocked at for seeing through them. 

It is really from causes of this kind, far more than from con- 
scious corruption or wilful selfishness, that professions, depart- 
ments, governments, can hardly ever be brought to reform 
themselves. It isnot that reformers from within are always tack- 
ing; on the contrary, they commonly arise from time to time. 
But they are not listened to; the mass of the profession or 
other body cleaves to routine, and the reform has to come from 
without, sometimes from above, sometimes from below. This 
is often to be regretted; for a real reformer from within, 
while sweeping away what is really mischievous, will often keep 
things which really have an use and a meaning, but whose use 
and meaning a reformer from outside is not likely to understand. 
There are, indeed, peculiar cases, under peculiar circumstances, 
in which reform from within goes on at a pace faster, not to 
say wilder, than reform from without. But this is only under 
some special circumstances ; the rule is the other way. The 
man of routine and formule really comes to believe in his rou- 
, tine and his formula. Doubtless they save him much trouble 
and much thought; but he does not consciously cleave to 
them as saving trouble and thought. They have become really 
sacred in his eyes. They are to him the real perfection of prac- 
tical wisdom ; anything that goes against them, by speech or by 
act, is sentimental folly. 

Such is the case of the mere man of routine in whatever 
profession or department. He may rise above the temptations 
of his position ; but the temptation of his position is to look at 
the routine to which he is accustomed as the one practical 
course, and to despise everything which goes beyond the letter 
of his routine as sentimental. In fact, in the case of the man 
of routine, the temptation is so strong that he does not deserve 
very severe blame for yielding to it. But, after all, it is hardly 
those who are engaged in really practical work of any kind who 
are the fiercest asserters of the practical and despisers of the 
sentimental. The great scorners are a certain class of writers 
and talkers, who suggest the paradox raised by Euripides about 
life and death : 


ris oidev et 7d Civ ev tori xarbaveiv, 
7d xarGaveiv d2 Civ; 
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There is a class who speak and write bigly and glibly about 
practical wisdom and sentimental folly, but whose speech and 
writing always suggest the thought that they are themselves 
the sentimental people, and that those against whom they write 
are the practical people. Their great principle is to shut their 
eyes to facts—that, is to all facts of any size, past or present. 
They know the last piece of political gossip, they can repeat 
the last fashionable political cry ; for to do so is the part of a 
practical man who moves in “‘ society.”’ But to look to the real 
facts of the matter in hand, to look even to the facts of the pres- 
ent moment which lie a little beyond the depth of the Special 
Correspondent—much more, to look to the causes of present facts 
in the facts of any past generation—all this is the sign of one 
who is sentimental, who is an enthusiast, a pedant, perhaps even 
—heaviest charge of all—historically-minded. Yet, perhaps, 
there is a heavier charge still; the guilty man may be “irre- 
sponsible.’’ This is one of those long words which sound as if 
they meant something. But what does it mean? If any one 
speaks against a government which one of these writers support, 
he is called ‘‘ irresponsible ;’’ and to say that he is “‘ irrespon- 
sible’ is held to be answer enough to all his facts and all his 
arguments. It is, indeed, possible that ‘‘ irresponsible’’ may 
have, in this use of it, the hidden meaning of ‘* unanswerable,’’ 
which its etymology would perhaps allow of. For, in any of the 
more ordinary uses of the word, it is odd, in a free country 
where it is held that every one may speak his mind, to stop all 
criticism on the action of the Government by saying that the 
critic is irresponsible, Moreover he who forbids criticism of the 
Government of to-day on pain of irresponsibility, forgets how 
short a time has passed since he was himself, in a no less irre- 
sponsible fashion, blaming the acts of the Government of yes- 
terday. No doubt with some minds it tells to call a man irre- 
sponsible, as it tells with some minds to call him an isosceles 
triangle. It tells, no doubt, with those who see something 
fine in speaking of an orator as “‘ inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity,’’ but who would perhaps see the confusion 
of metaphor if any one said, in English, that he was ‘‘ drunk 
with the flow of his own words.”’ 

The fact is that, when we come to examine the writers who 
declaim most against sentimentalism, we shall find that, if sen- 
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timentalism means something apart from and opposed to the 
real facts of the case, the declaimers are themselves the most 
sentimental of mankind. The appeal to reason and experience 
is met each evening by a wild scream, and once a week by the 
heavy piling together of dull blunders oddly mixed up with 
duller truths, But the evening scream and the weekly blurider 
pass alike for vigorous assertions of the practical against the 
sentimental frame of mind. Intruth sarcasm and blunders alike 
are among the most unpractical of human writings. The view 
is always theoretical ; the facts of the case are always put out 
of sight; the arguments would sometimes be convincing in 
some other world than a world of human beings; they go for 
nothing in a world whose inhabitants possess that particular form 
of human nature which actually belongs to our own species. 
The plain truth is that, in order to be practical, in order to 
do real work in the world, a man must be what is called senti- 
mental. That is to say, he must recognize the facts of man’s 
composite nature. He must understand that men’s feelings, 
their hopes, their memories, their loves, their hatreds, in a word, 
their sentiments, go for a great deal in human affairs, and that 
a policy which puts them out of sight is not a practical policy. 
He must further understand that man is, after all, a moral 
being, and that right and wrong are things which, to put it on 
no higher ground, cannot safely be left out of sight. Let us 
look at the position of the real statesman ; that is, not merely 
the man who holds high office, but the man who holds high 
office worthily. No man is really worthy of the name of states- 
man who does not see a great deal further than the self-styled 
practical man sees, It might not be too much to say that, in 
order to be a great statesman, he must see as far as the senti- 
mental man, It is true that, judging of his acts, we must not 
forget his practical difficulties, In theory a wise and benevolent 
despot, who is himself the sole legislator, can reform all that 
needs to be reformed with the mere breath of his mouth. In 
practice it is found that he can do nothing of the kind ; he is 
at least as much hampered by routine and by passive oppositicn 
of all kinds as the legislator of a constitutional State. Solon, a 
temporary despot by the will of his fellow-citizens, did not, by 
his own confession, give his fellow-citizens those laws which were 
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ideally the best, but the nearest approach to such laws which 
they were able to bear, The legislator of a constitutional State 

has a yet more obvious difficulty. It may be wholly useless 

for him to propose measures which are ideally the best. His 

’ practical business is to propose the best measures which he has 

any chance of carrying through one or more given assemblies. 

We have lately seen in England that there are some measures 

so bad that the worst possible Parliament will not pass them. 

And it is no less certain that there are some measures so good 

that the best possible Parliament will not pass them. That a 

measure is only an instalment of what is needed may be a theo- 

retical fault ; it may be a practical merit. It may not only be 

a proof of the practical wisdom of its author, who, by trying to 

do everything, might have failed to do anything ; it may be 

really better in itself that reform should be won bit by bit. 

Where reform is in the strictest sense won, it commonly is $0. | 
But it is only the most unpractical of politicians, only the dullest, 
worshippers of words and formulz, who will think that things\ 
can be settled by giving full reform to one district, half reform’ 
to a second, and no reform to a third, when all three districts) 
have done and suffered alike. Those who expect this kind of | 
thing to work, are of a truth no practical statesmen, but pease 
sentimental believers in the force of their own signature. 

The statesman, then, must be in the highest sense a practical 
man, though he must be practical in a very different sense from 
the mere practical man of routine, This last is practical only 
in the sense of being unpractical, in the sense of thinking that 
nothing can ever be done except what he is in the habit of 
doing. The statesman must be practical in the higher sense of 
seeing what can be done and what cannot. And it is not too 
much to say that, in order to be practical in this sense, he must 
be sentimental. At all events, he must be what is called in 
contempt sentimental. That is to say, he must understand the 
whole of man’s nature, and not merely some parts of it, or no 
parts at all. He will not, for instance, be deterred from a 
measure of reform by being told that the evi! which he is trying 
to redress is merely a sentimental grievance. For the real 
statesman will know enough both of human nature and of the 
facts of past history to understand that, as a matter of fact, the 
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human heart is most deeply stirred, and the chief events in the 
history of mankind have been caused, by emotions of the kind 
which are sneered at as sentimental. Sentimental grievances, 
that is, grievances which do not touch a man’s back or his 
pocket, but which Go touch some point of national, religious, 
or personal honor, which is dearer to him than his back or his 
pocket, have caused more wars and revolutions than grievances 
which do touch men’s backs and pockets. It may be a weak 
side in human nature that is should be so; but it isso. If the 
world had been arranged by Alfonso the Wise, it might have 
been otherwise ; but we must take the actual world as we find 
it. Inthe world as we find it, the man who wishes to act to 
any practical purpose, must at every step show himself to be 
sentimental, or at all events he must at every step show that he 
recognizes the fact that other people are sentimental. Perhaps 
he wishes that they were otherwise ; perhaps he pities them, 
perhaps he despises them. But, if he be a practical statesman, 
he will not shut his eyes to the fact that he cannot keep man- 
kind from walking in the way which he pities and despises, and 
he will shape his own course accordingly. 

The practical man, in short, he, that is, who boasts of being 
practical, has simply one notion, that of settling every matter 
as soon as may be with the smallest expenditure of time and 
trouble. Any momentary makeshift which will put off the real 
settlement of any question is hailed as a feat of statesmanship. 
Such a makeshift avoids what in diplomatic jargon are called 
‘* difficulties’’ and ‘* complications.’’ That is to say, the diffi- 
culties and complications are staved off for to-day, in order that 
they may come back to-morrow ina shape which will be ten 
times more difficult, ten times more complicated. Still, it isa 
feat of practical statesmanship to stave them off for to-day. 
Perhaps, after all, the questions may not come back to-morrow ; 
perhaps if they do, somebody else may have the duty of an- 
swering them. It is wonderful to see what a bugbear the word 
*‘ difficulty”’ is in the mouth of a practical statesman. A cer- 
tain course is proposed ; it is allowed that the end is a good 
one ; it is perhaps not denied that the means are suited to bring 
about the end. ‘‘ But there are difficulties.’’ Of course there 
are ; human life is made of difficulties ; if there were no difficul- 
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ties about the course in question, the thing would have been; 
done long ago. The object of statesmanship is to meet difficul- 

ties and to overcome them; yet the simple statement that 

‘* there are difficulties’’ is often taken for a sufficient and states- 

manlike answer to any question or proposal. The old adage that 

‘* astitch in time saves nine’’ seems specially applicable to states- 

manship ; but the practical statesman never thinks of acting 

upon it. The practical mind is so appalled by the difficulty of 

making the one stitch that it has no thought left for the much 

greater difficulties which will surely come when the nine stitches . 
have to be made all at once. And so, out of sheer fear of diffi- 
culties, a people drifts into war or revolution. When the revo- 
lution comes, then it is found out that the course which has been 
followed has been eminently unpractical. But it is the course 
which, till the revolution actually comes, has been always praised 
as practical, while those who have seen what has been really 
coming have been laughed at as dreamers. It has almost be- 
come a proverb that great wars have commonly broken out at 
the very moment when professional diplomatists have declared 
that there has been the surest prospect of prolonged peace. So 
it is with internal revolutions. Sentimental and irresponsible 
dreamers have seen long before what was coming ; but, as they 
were only sentimental and irresponsible dreamers, it did not 
matter what they saw. The practical men, the actual rulers, do 
not see, and the revolution comes on them when they least ex- 
pected it. 

Now, why is it that the sentimental dreamer sees further 
ahead than the practical man? The sentimental man is able to 
look forward because he looks backward. He can make a fair 
guess at the future, because he looks back to the past, and has 
learned to see what kind of effects are wont to follow from cer- 
tain causes. His guides, in short, are reason and experience— 
experience which is a very different thing from routine. Be- 
cause he goes to reason and experience, he is of course charged 
with the sin of historical-mindedness, a sin quite equal to his 
original sin of sentimentalism. His sentimentalism leads him to 
look at man’s nature as a whole, and not wholly to forget that 
part of man’s nature consists of feelings and another part of 
conscience. And his historical-mindedness leads him further 
21 
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to study that compound nature in action; it leads him to see 
what has been, and thence to draw inferences as to what is 
likely to be. He is no prophet nor prophet’s son ; but under 
the teachings of reason and experience he learns how men 
commonly have acted under certain circumstances, and he infers 
that, under the same circumstances, they are likely to act in 
the same way again. And these studies at once lead him to 
look through names and phrases and formule to the realities of 
things, while at the same time they teach him to see how great 
an effect names, phrases, and formule often have had on the 
feelings and actions of man. And by so doing, by trying to 
attach definite meanings to words and trying to use words so as 
to convey those definite meanings, he brings on himself, be- 
side the charges of sentimentalism and historical-mindedness, 
the further charge of pedantry. From a practical point of view, 
it is clearly wiser to avoid the study of human nature in itself, 
to pay no heed to the practical working of human nature in 
past events, to give no thought to the use or meaning of words 
or their relations to things. It is practically far wiser to take 
up the last fashionable cry and to stick to it. Sotodo saves a 
great deal of thought and trouble ; it brings with it a reputation 
for practical wisdom, and it avoids all danger of the ugly charges 
of sentimentalism, historical-mindedness, and pedantry. 

The usual treatment of the appeal to history is curious, and 
yet it is only natural. Every man likes a precedent or an an- 
alogy, when it tells for his own side. Be it a real precedent, 
which by the law of experience proves something ; be it a mere 
incidental likeness in name, place, or circumstance, which proves 
nothing whatever ; still it is acceptable if it can turn a period or 
raise a laugh on that side on whose behalf we wish to turn the 
period ortoraise the laugh. But if it tells the other way, the case 
is altered. Let it be the most instructive of all possible prece- 
dents,. the most practical illustration of the working of cause 
and effect, if its instruction looks the wrong way, then the ap- 
peal to it is despised as ‘‘ antiquarian rubbish.’’ The truth is 
that mankind has an instinctive love of analogies, but that 
some analogies prove something, while others prove nothing. 
When any part of the earth’s surface which has hitherto been 
little known is suddenly brought into notice, all the world 
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rushes to find out all that it can about the past history of the 
newly found land.’ And great is the general joy if some analogy 
can be found between its present and its past history. The 
newspapers are at such times overwhelmed with letters, full 
sometimes of grotesque blunders, sometimes of obvious truths, 
but letters which generally contrive to leave out whatever is 
specially striking and characteristic in the history of the land or 
city which has become the object of such sudden interest. Five 
and twenty years back, at the time of the Crimean war, a rush 
of this kind was made on the Tauric Chersonésos, the land 
of Crim. How new was the very name of that land was shown 
by the common way of speaking of ‘‘ ¢#ke Crimea,’’ though 
there was no more reason for speaking of ‘‘ the Crimea’’ than 
for speaking of ‘‘the France’’ or ‘‘the Russia.’’ Somebody 
saw ‘‘ la Crimée’’ in French, and he translated it over-literally. 
Then everybody had something to say, many people had their 
books to write, about the land of Crim and its history. Much 
was written about Mithridates; much about Catharine the 
Second ; something about the Genoese dominion. Of the really 
striking and wonderful things in the history of the peninsula, 
the long-abiding life of the commonwealth of Cherson, not a 
word was said. Perhaps it was not convenient just then to 
dwell too much on memories of Greek freedom. Neithey 
was it convenient to point the obvious parallel between the 
Russian conquest of Crim and the Castilian conquest of Gra- 
nada. And yet that parallel is one which has two sides to it, 
one of which sides might have been used with effect by any in- 
genious partisan of Islam. Last year, again, a rush of the 
same kind was made on Cyprus, and many curious details, true 
and false, were brought to light. A charming precedent was 
found by not a few writers in the fact that it was not the first 
time that Cyprus had been occupied by a ruler of England. 
They did not go on to the most curious part of the analogy, 
that the two rulers of England who have seized on Cyprus in 
the twelfth century and in the nineteenth, though both of 


1It is a literal fact that, during the former Afghan war, an ingenious man 
wrote to an Engl sh newspaper to say that he had found Afghanistan spoken of in 
the Old Testament. The passage so curiously misunderstood will be found at 
1 Kings 9: 13. : ‘ 
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them were born on the soil of England, were neither of them 
Englishmen in any other sense. The display of learning and 
rhetoric was great; one daring Correspondent described the 
capital of Cyprus in the days when ‘‘ Lusignans strode its 
streets.’ One stood speechless for a while, wondering what 
might be the Correspondent’s notion of a ‘‘ Lusignan;’’ wonder- 
ing, too, whether there was any period in the history of London 
when he would speak of ‘* Brunswicks striding its streets.’’ The 
early history of Cyprus was made spoil of as well as the later ; 
but no one thought of the most striking page in Cypriot history, 
of the days when Evagoras, the champion of Hellas, held his 
own against the barbarian, and constrained the despot who 
claimed him as a subject to treat with him asa king witha 
king. It was, perhaps, not convenient to revive the memory of 
Greek freedom either on Cypriot or on Crimean soil ; perhaps 
it was not convenient either to point the obvious parallel be- 
tween Evagoras of Salamis and Nicolas of Montenegro. 

Now, it is perfectly natural for people who have never before 
thought of Crim or of Cyprus to try to find out all that they 
can about those lands when they see their names in every news- 
paper. It is not only natural, but praiseworthy. But here we 
may make an instructive distinction. There is nothing in any 
ef these Cypriot analogies which proves anything, except the 
obvious truth, which needs no analogy to prove it, that a Greek 
island should be a possession of Greece and not a possession of 
England. That Bragedino, when the Turk had promised him 
his life, was flayed alive by the Turk, only proves what we 
knew before, that the Turk is equally a Turk in the sixteenth 
century and in the nineteenth. There was no special need to 
go to Cyprus to learn how an “‘ Oriental people’ treats its pris- 
oners ; that lesson has been taught equally well in Euboia in an 
earlier day and before Plevna ina later. But the specially Cy- 
priot memories, Evagoras, Rochid, the striding Lusignans, or 
any other, are all worth knowing, like any other facts in the 
world’s history ; they may all fairly enough be used for any pur- 
poses of rhetorical or poetical allusion. But not one of them 
proves anything for any immediate practical purpose ; not one 
of them gives us any hint as to what is best to be done at this 
particular crisis of European history. As proving nothing for 
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any practical purposes, they may be left to the practical people ; 
the sentimental dreamer, when he looks back to the past, looks 
back to it with the view of learning something which may tell him 
what to do at any present crisis. And such an one may learn a 
very important lesson just now by a process which may as well 
begin in Cyprus as anywhere else. Let him cast his eye over 
the map of that region of Eastern Europe and Western Asia of 
which Cyprus is the south-eastern outpost. Let him see how 
that map stands at three different and distant eras. Let him 
see what was the disposition of the races of men in South-eastern 
Europe and Western Asia in the days of the old Greek common- 
wealths. Let him see what extent of territory had been brought 
within the Greek world by genuine Hellenic colonization, before 
the conquests of the Macedonian kings had carried a more su- 
perficial Hellenism over a much wider range of Asiatic domin- 
ion. Let him look again at the end of the twelfth Christian 
century, a little before the first seizure of Cyprus by a ruler of 
England, when the Eastern Roman Empire had lost its more 
distant possessions, and when it was, more nearly than at any 
other time, coextensive with the later or artificial Greek nation. 
Let him look again at the map of our own day, and mark the ex- 
tent of territory where the mass of the population, under what- 
ever rule, belongs to the same Greek nation. It is wonderful to 
see how nearly the same extent of territory is occupied by Hel- 
lenic or Hellenized inhabitants at all the three dates. This 
point may have been gained and that lost between any two of 
the dates ; but the general character of the picture is the same 
at all three. At all three dates the Greek world is a world of 
coasts and islands and peninsulas ; at all three dates there is a 
Greek fringe on the coast of every sea from Dyrrhechion to Cy- 
prus, but at none of.the three dates does the Greek territory 
go far inland ; nowhere does it stretch from sea to sea, except 
in the specially peninsular and insular land of old Hellas itself, 
and in what may almost pass for a part of old Hellas, the three 
fingers of Chalkidiké. And throughout this region the Greek 
is the permanent element. The coasts have been continuously 
Greek; the inland parts have always remained other than 
Greek, but their possessors have almost everywhere changed. 
The earlier inhabitants have given way to comparatively modern. 
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invaders, in Europe to the Slave’ and in Asia to the Turk. 
Here is no mere pretty analogy, no accidental likeness of names - 
or incidents, but an abiding fact in the history of the world. 
When, through all conquests and revolutions, a certain state of 
things goes on from the beginning of history to our own day, it 
does look very much as if it was a state of things which had 
nature and destiny in its favor. But to make any inferences 
from this abiding state of things as to the fitting extent of an 
independent Greek state in our own times, would be manifestly 
unworthy of any one but a sentimental dreamer. Nothing 
short of historical-mindedness could care what was the extent 
of colonization in old Hellenic times ; nothing short of the yet 
lower guflt of pedantry could care to know what might be at 
any time the extent of the “‘ effete’’ ‘‘ Lower Empire.’ To 
draw any lights for our present course from the unbroken wit- 
ness of five and twenty centuries would be manifestly senti- 
mental and unstatesmanlike. Such dreams as these lie out of 
the range of practical politics. It is far more practical, far more 
statesmanlike, tomake some little ‘‘rectification of the frontier’’— 
that is, to draw some new haphazard line between slavery and 
freedom, which may have the practical and statesmanlike result 
of pleasing nobody and displeasing everybody, which may raise 
up a new crop of difficulties and complications which practical 
and statesmanlike men may shirk in a practical and statesman- 
like fashion, or which they may, in a fashion no less practical 
and statesmanlike, again settle by a new final settlement, a 
final settlement which, like the former, is warranted to abide 
till yet another crop of difficulties and complications has arisen. 
Thus the trade will never find itself out of work. Practical and 
statesmanlike men will always have their heads busy in devising 


*It is of course not to be forgotten that the other primitive nations that 
share South-eastern Europe with the Greeks are there still in the shape of the Al- 
banians and Roumans. But the great mass of the Roumans have migrated north of 
the Danube, leaving only scattered remnants in their elder lands. Of the Albani. 
ans no small part have thrown in their lot with the Greeks, and the rest are con- 
fined to acomparatively small part of the peninsula. Speaking in a broad way, it is 
quite correct to say that the Slaves form the mass of the inhabitants of the inland 
parts of Southern Europe, just as the Turks—the elder Turkish settlers rather 
than the Ottomans—form the mass of the inhabitants—where there are any—of 
the inland parts of Asia Minor. 
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final settlements, always warranted to last till the next time 
things become unsettled. 

Our illustrations have brought-us into the thick of the great 
European events of the last four years. And certainly no 
course of events better illustrates the distinctions which we have 
been trying to draw. Never have fiercer rebukes been hurled 
at the sentimental and irresponsible classes, the dreamers, the 
enthusiasts, the pedants, and, blackest of all in guilt, the phil- 
anthropists. Never have the merits of practical statesmanship, 
as opposed to the thoughts and doings of all these despised 
classes, been more loudly trumpeted forth. Yet somehow the 
sentimental people have contrived to see further into the matter, . 
and. to know better beforehand what was going to happen, than 
the practical people. Measures which the sentimental people 
were sneered at for recommending in the beginning have been 
adopted by the practical people at the end. Measures which 
the practical people solemnly declared to lie without the range 
of practical politics have been found to lie within that range. 
The things which the practical men strove to bring about have 
not happened ; the things which they declared to be impossible 
have happened. To fall back on our quotation from Euripides, 
death has become life and life death. The sentimental people, 
with their sentimental way of looking at the whole facts of the 
case, may be thought to have been more practical than the 
practical men, with their practical way of shutting their eyes to 
the facts. Sentimental dreamers have contrived to see things, 
irresponsible advisers have contrived to recommend things, 
which have not only come to pass, but which the: practical men 
who sneered at them as impossible have done with their own 
hands. 

Let us run lightly through the history of the war in South- 
eastern Europe which began in 1875, and see how at every stage 
the sentimental and irresponsible people saw further than those 
who sneered at them as sentimental and irresponsible. But 
fully to understand the case, we must go back nearly twenty 
years to the Peace of Paris, which ended the Crimean War in 
1856. It was then that the self-styled practical, in truth the 
purely sentimental, way of conducting the affairs of nations and 
continents won its full establishment in European politics. 
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Nothing surely could be more purely sentimental, more utterly 
unpractical, than believing in the Turk and expecting his ref- 
ormation. The lessons which reason and experience had been 
teaching for twelve hundred years were all trodden underfoot 
in a gush of impulsive affection for the abiding enemy of the 
religion and civilization of Europe. The powers which signed 
the Treaty of Paris decreed that the Turk should be admitted 
into the community of European nations ; they declared the 
great value which they saw in a paper of promises of reform 
which the Turk put forth ; they disclaimed all right to meddle 
between the Turk and those whom they called his subjects. A 
good time was at last coming ; whatever the Turk had been in 
the past, for the future he was going to be everything that 
could be wished ; the wolf was not only going to put on sheep’s 
clothing, he was going altogether to forswear the eating of 
mutton and to lie down with the lamb as a friendly and equal 
companion. There is no doubt that many people, even many 
practical statesmen, actually believed all this. They really 
thought that the Turk would mend ; they thought that he was 
both able and willing to give just and equal government to all 
his subjects without distinction of race or religion. It was 
argued, by surely the most astonishing trait of reasoning that 
ever man put forth, that Turkish reforms would be thorough and 
stable above all reforms, because they came not from below but 
. from above, because they had not been struggled for and won by 
the people, but were the free grant of the sovereign.’ It isa 


? This astounding doctrine was put forth in 1854 by Sir George Larpert. He 
is speaking of one of the papers of lying promises put forth by the Turk. 

‘This great idea did not remain a mere written law—a movement of good in- 
tentions unrealized—a barren expulsion of what was required: it was carried 
into practice with as much uncompromising determination as it had been con- 
ceived with rectitude, penetration and patriotism. It was now the law of the 
land, virtually applied, and universally respected. The substance speaks for it- 
self, and needs no comment. It may not, however, be generally known by 
those who are little acquainted with the state of Turkey, that it was not an in- 
crease of privilege granted by a sovereign to his subjects in compliance with their 
assertion of right, more or less seditiously expressed, as is generally the case when 
power yields to numbers ; but it was originated by the Government and in a 
manner it was forced upon the people, who were endowed with the best preroga- 
tives of enlightened Government, as it were in spite of themselves. Not being a 
concession extorted, there was no danger of its realization being evaded, as has 
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literal truth that men, seemingly in their senses, did so argue. 
I presume that it would be an insult to any English-speaking 
readers or hearers on either side of the ocean to stop to prove 
that the author of such an argument had read the whole history 
of Europe and America backwards. But it was just then the 
fashionable thing, the practical thing, the statesmanlike thing, 
to read all European history backwards and all Asiatic history 
too. When the Turk was making his fair promises, a voice here 
and there ventured to argue that reason and experience alike 
showed that those promises never could be carried into effect.’ 
If the Turk wished to reform, he could not-—that is, he could 
reform only by ceasing to bea Turk. The experience of twelve 
hundred years showed that no Mahometan power ever had given 
real equality to its subjects of any other religion. Some Ma- 
hometan rulers had treated their Christian or other non-Ma- 
hometan subjects better, and some worse ; but none had ever 
given them real religious equality, as religious equality is under- 
stood in Western Europe. They had not given it, because they 
could not give it ; because to give anything of the kind was 


so often been the case in other countries ; and the change having been seriously 
undertaken, was conscientiously effected.’’ 

About the same time another writer (‘‘ The Dead Sea, a New Route to India,” 
by Captain William Allen, R.N., F.R.S., F.R.C.S., etc., etc., London, 1855, i., 
372) saw in a dim way that something was sometimes done by nations acting for 
themselves, 

‘* Even so near the capital as the village of Therapia on the Bosphorus, they 
succeeded by their turbulence and effrontery in getting rid of the almost nominal 
government of the Turks, and were allowed to elect their own Mudir, or gov- 
ernor, who is responsible for the collection of the small amount of taxes imposed 
upon them. 

“* They have been quiet and prosperous ever since ; and it is a pity they did not 
accomplish their reasonable objects by more justifiable means."’ 

In free Europe and America we may not beso ready as Captain Allen to 
condemn forms of ‘‘ turbulence and effrontery’’ which would seem to have had 
something in common with the doings of Caius Licinius, John Hampden, and 
George Washington. 

1] would venture here to refer to what I myself wrote about the same time. 
See ‘‘ History and Conquests of the Saracens,”’ p. 200. And if there should be 
anywhere west of the Atlantic a copy of ‘‘ Tracts for the Present Crisis,’’ pub- 
lished during the Crimean War by Sir A. H. Elton, there will be found in the second 
part of the series some ‘‘ Communications ’’ of mine, which, with a few changes of 
date and names, I might write over again now. 
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contrary to the first principles of the Mahometan law. The 
great principle on which all Mahometan society is based is the 
subjection of the infidel to the true believer. A Mahometan 
ruler is in no way bound to persecution or oppression of the 
grosser kind ; but he is bound to keep his non-Mahometan sub- 
jects in a state which in free Europe and America would be 
called a state of political and social degradation. Let him es- 
tablish the best administration which the Mahometan law allows, 
and his administration will still be of a kind which everywhere 
in free Europe and America would be looked on as justifying 
revolt. The evil is inherent in the system, and cannot be re- 
moved without destroying the system. It is an easy fallacy to 
bring particular crimes of Christian rulers as parallels to partic- 
ular crimes of Mahometan rulers. The difference is that the 
evil is in the one case merely incidental ; it therefore can be 
reformed and has been reformed. In the other case the evil is 
inherent ; it therefore never has been reformed and never can 
be reformed. 

Here is the voice of experience, the long warning of twelve 
hundred years ; the voice which shows that through those long 
ages things always have takén a certain course, and the further 
voice which shows why they have always taken that course. 
But it was only a few despised preachers in the wilderness, 
sentimental, impulsive, irresponsible, all the rest of it, who ap- 
pealed to reason and experience. The practical men, the 
statesmen, the men who speak and write with authority, were 
carried away with the vision of the coming golden age. And 
after three and twenty years more of experience things are much 
the same. The Turk never has reformed; but he has been al- 
ways going to reform ; he is going to reform still. And practi- 
cal statesmen, to judge by their formal acts, still believe in him ; 


their partisans applaud them for believing in him. The witness ° 


of reason and experience has now many more followers than it 
had in 1856; but it is mocked at just as vigorously as it was 
mocked at in 1856. The more strongly the sentimental man 
presses the plain argument for the facts of the case, the more 
shrilly does the practical man yell at the argument as a “‘ shriek’’ 
or a ‘‘scream.’’ Certainly the names of things seem to have 
turned about; the sentimental man’s argument has a very 
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practical sound, and the wrath of the practical man has a cer- 
tain savor about it which one might be tempted to call senti- 
mental and impulsive. 

Now, in this case not only would the shriek of sentiment 
and impulse—such are the practical reasons for reasoning all but 
mathematically cogent—have been of a good deal of use ; some 
further good might have been done by a little pedantry. We 
have seen that pedantry, as a matter of reproach, means that a 
man has thought accurately, and has striven so to shape his 
language as accurately to express his thoughts, The man who 
has not taken the trouble to go through either of these pro- 
cesses, and who feels a little ashamed of not having gone 
through them, relieves himself by calling the man who has gone 
through them a pedant. In this particular matter of the affairs 
of South-eastern Europe endless mischief has been done by the 
loose use of words. Here is a political and social state wholly 
different from that of Western Europe, and which the received 
political and social nomenclature of Western Europe does not 
describe. If the words which are used to describe political re- 
lations in Western Europe are used to describe political relations 
in South-eastern Europe, the result is simple confusion and 
misunderstanding. It has been shown over and over again that 
if we apply the words ‘‘ government,’’ ‘‘ sovereign,’’ ‘* sub- 
ject,’’ ‘‘country,’’ ‘ foreign,’’ a crowd of others, to the state 
of things in South-eastern Europe, it should at least be ex- 
plained at starting that the words are used in wholly different 
senses from those which they bear in Western Europe.” Yet 
even this would be dangerous. It may perhaps be lawful in 
a scientific treatise to use the word “‘ black’’ throughout in the 
sense of ‘‘ white,’’ if only a note be put at the beginning to 
say that ‘‘ black’ is used throughout in the sense of ‘‘ white.”’ 
And some strong philosophical grounds might be pleaded to 
justify such an use of the word “‘ black.’’ Yet it might be dan- 
gerous to run such a risk in a treatise designed for the ‘* general 
reader.’’ The general reader is the creature of habit, and not- 
withstanding the note at the beginning he might go away with 
the impression that the things which the treatise spoke of as 
‘* black’’ were black in the sense in which he daily uses that 
word. So, if people will speak of ‘* the Turkish Government”’ 
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and the like as they speak of the English or French Govern- 
ment, even though some kind of protest may be added, it is 
pretty certain that their hearers or readers will go away with the 
impression that the ‘‘ Turkish Government”’ is an institution, 
with perhaps some differences of detail, but still an institution 
of essentially the same kind as the English or French Govern- 
ment. He will never take in that they are institutions of di- 
rectly opposite kinds. He will never take in that, while the 
English and French Governments exist for the purpose of pro- 
tecting life, property, and personal honor throughout the lands 
which are called England and France, the so-called Turkish 
Government exists for the purpose of making life, property, 
and personal honor unsafe throughout the land which is called 
‘‘ Turkey.’’ The mere use of the word ‘‘ Turkey”’ as the name 
of that land leads to endless confusions. As long as it is used 
people will never get rid of the notion that ‘‘ Turkey’’ and “‘ the 
Turks’’ mean the same thing, just as ‘‘ England’’ and ‘‘ the 
English’? mean the same thing. It has been shown over and 
over again that if by ‘‘ Turkey’’ is meant the land so marked 
on the map and the people of that land, the ‘“‘ interests of 
Turkey’’ mean something exactly opposite to the “‘ interests of 
the Turk.’”’ Yet we hear of ‘‘ supporting Turkey,’’ of ‘‘ giv- 
ing Turkey another chance ;’’ phrases which mean support- 
ing the Turk against Turkey, hindering Turkey from having 
chance by giving another chance to the Turk. We hear it 
pleaded on behalf of the Turk that ‘‘ the resources of Turkey”’ 
are great. So they doubtless are, and, when the Turk is got rid 
of, they may be made available. All these phrases are used, 
sometimes by cunning people in their cunning, sometimes by 
simple people in their simplicity, but in either case they lead 
to error. An Irishman may perhaps understand that a cry of 
“* Turkey for the Turks’’ would mean something very different 
from a cry of ‘‘ Ireland for the Irish.’’ But it is certain that 
not a few Englishmen would fail to see the difference. And 
nothing is more common than to see the phrase ‘* Turkish Chris- 
tians’’—meaning, not Christians of Turkish descent or speech 
—a class which actually exists—but Greeks, Slaves, Roumans, 
or Albanians under the yoke of the Turk. Perhaps no one in 
the last century could have spoken of the native Irish as ‘‘ Eng- 
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lish Roman Catholics.’’ Yet so to have called them would not 
have been a bit more absurd than it is to apply the name of 
‘‘ Turkish Christians’ to the Christian nations of enslaved Greece 
and enslaved Bulgaria.’ 

All these confusions might be got rid of by a little pedantry— 
that is, by a slight effort of thought as to the meaning of words 
before the words are uttered. But this way of applying phrases, 
formule, ways of thinking, to which we are used in the West, 
to a state of things to which they have no kind of reference has 
done the greatest practical mischief. It has led to an utterly 
unreal way of looking at the whole matter. The facts are not 
looked in the face ; conventionalities are put instead of facts. 
The experience of six hundred years shows that the Ottoman 
Turk is an irreclaimable barbarian, whose original barbarism has 
been made irreclaimable by the adoption of the half truth, the 
half civilization of Islam. The experience of the last fifty 
years shows that when he puts on a varnish of Western manners, 
it only makes his inherent barbarism more dangerous. The 
whitewashed Turk who talks French is as foul and as bloody 
as the natural Turk who does not talk French. But he isa 
great deal more false and a great deal more cunning. He is 
therefore a great deal more dangerous. The only practical way 
of treating him is to treat him as the barbarian that he is, to hold 
the sword to his throat,.and to tell him that, now that he is no 
longer the terror of Europe, he must humbly obey the voice of 
Europe. But this practical way of doing things is recommended 
only by a few sentimental and pedantic people who look at the 
facts. Practical statesmen and diplomatists, who do not look 


1 Not long ago there appeared in the Contemporary Review an article than 
which nothing could be better in spirit and object, headed ‘‘ Woman in Turkey.”’ 
It was almost wholly about Turkish women. It scarcely dwelled at all oa the 
characteristic distinction of ‘‘ Woman in Turkey’’ from woman in Western Eu- 
rope. In the one case she is, in the other case she is not, liable to be carried 
off to satisfy the lust of a foreign oppressor. 

So in a very good article in Macmillan’s Magazine for February, 1879, ‘‘ Notes 
on Turkish Reform,’’ I read : 

‘Insist upon Turkish soil being delivered from foreign domination, if need 
be, even against the will of the Porte ; and this done, leave Sultan and Pashas to 
the tender mercies of the Turkish people.’’ 

What is ‘‘ Turkish soil’’? What is ‘‘ foreign domination’’? Does “‘ the Turk- 
ish people’? mean the Turks themselves or the nations in bondage to the Turks? 
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at facts but at formule, think in another way, a sentimental 
way, an impulsive way. They are still running over with a 
gush of affection towards the dear brother whom they have ad- 
mitted into the European concert. Those who have had ex- 
perience of dealing with Turks know that, if you bully the 
Turk, if you insult him in every way, if you call him all the 
worst names in his own language, you will gain your point ; if 
you are once civil to him, if you once yield to him in the 
slightest thing, the game is lost—he has the whip-hand of you. 
Europeans make no great ceremony in treating the savage of 
Ashantee, who at least makes no false promises and oppresses 
no Christian nations. Not having these two last qualifications, 
he is not admitted into the European concert. The savage of 
Constantinople is treated in another way. Having those two 
qualifications, he is admitted into that concert. He is called 
Imperial Majesty ; his tools are called Excellency and Highness. 
Western diplomatists either believe what he says, or, what is 
the same thing, they act as if they believed it. He is treated 
throughout as if his position was the same as that of king or 
other ruler of an European kingdom or commonwealth, who, as 
the chief of a nation, has a right to speak in the name of that 


nation. ‘‘ Turkey’’ is his ‘‘ country ;’’ the inhabitants of 
‘* Turkey’’ are his ‘‘ subjects ;’’ he is their ‘‘ sovereign ;’’ his 
rule is their ‘‘Government.’’ The plain fact that the position 


of the Turk in no way answers to the position of any Western 
ruler, the fact that he is, as regards the nations of South-eastern 
Europe, not the head of a nation, but the head of a robber 
horde encamped on the lands of other nations, is left out of 
sight. The conventional fictions of diplomacy require that the 
facts should be left out of sight. The whole thing is false and 
unreal. All through 1876 Europe was preaching to the Turk in 
the sentimental belief that he would listen to preaching. There 
was an Andrassy Note, a Berlin Memorandum, a despatch or 
two from the English Foreign Office. Excellent sermons all 
of them, if mere sermons could have been of any good. Much 
good advice was given to the Turk ; only, unluckily, in order to 
carry out that good advice he must have ceased to be a Turk. 
At last, at the end of the year, when it was seen that nothing 
came of all the sermons, a whole body of European diplomatists 
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went to Constantinople, either for no purpose whatever or else 
to sit in judgment on the Turk. The fictions of diplomacy 
forbade them to sit in judgment on him ; instead of calling 
him to their bar, they admitted two Turks to their counsels, 
and made one of them their President. The court which was 
to judge the doers of the Bulgarian massacres was presided over 
by one of the chief authors of them. Men afar who looked at 
the facts knew that after this nothing could come of the Con- 
ference. But the diplomatists, whose trade deals not with facts 
but with fictions, went boldly on. They debated every point ; 
they yielded every point. For diplomatic fictions forbade that 
any point should be debated on its true grounds. There was 
no practical way of dealing with one who, being in fact an irre- 
claimable savage, had acquired a conventional right to be 
treated as a civilized ruler. Whatever he had done was in the 
course of his ordinary dealings with those whom he called his 
subjects, those whom Europe had admitted to be his subjects, 
and between whom and him Europe had pledged itself not to 
meddle. He could not be told the plain truth, because Europe, 
at the Treaty of Paris, had pledged itself to a falsehood. Dip- 
lomatically, the position of the Turk was good, and the position 
of the European powers was bad. So the Turk snapped his 
fingers in the face of the European powers, and the European 
powers took the insult very quietly. 

Or, again, take the case of the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
A personage there appeared as the representative of the Turk 
who, according to the fictions of diplomacy, was a subject com- 
missioned by his sovereign to represent that sovereign and to 
support the rights of the country and people over which that 
sovereign ruled. Strip off the diplomatic fiction and look the 
facts in the face, and the Excellency in question was a traitor 
who had sold himself for the gold of a foreign invader to do 
the work of that foreign invader against his own country and 
his own people. <A Greek in the service of the Turk came to 
Berlin to do all he could to hinder any of his fellow-Greeks from 
being set free from the yoke of the Turk. A lower state of 
moral degradation cannot be conceived ; the Turk himself is 
comparatively respectable. But the position is diplomatically 
correct ; the hireling paid to do the work of the foreign enemy 
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of his people is as good an Excellency as any of them. The 
fictions of diplomacy look on him as a subject doing the work 
of his sovereign, whom the same fiction conceives to act in the 
interest of all his subjects. When Karatheoddrés stood up at 
Berlin to say that he claimed in the name of his master to rep- 
resent all the inhabitants of the land called ‘‘ Turkey,’’ when he 
said that there was a “‘ solidarity of interest,’’ or some such hid- 
eous jargon,’ among them, no other Excellency contradicted 
him ; no other Excellency could. Every one knew that he rep- 
resented, not the nations dwelling in the land called ‘‘ Turkey,’’ 
but the foreign invaders of that land, who hold the nations who 
dwell in it in bondage. . Every one knew that he was arguing, 
not for the interests of those nations but against them, that his 
object was to hinder hopes which are dearest to the hearts of 
those nations. But diplomatically no such answer could be 
made ; for diplomacy looks at facts but as fictions, and the man 
who in fact appeared as the enemy of his own people had by a 
diplomatic fiction a claim to be looked on as their representative. 

Now, all this is in one sense almost ludicrously unreal ; in 
another sense it is terribly real. We may ask, from one point of 
view, ask with perfect truth, for deeds instead of words. But 
from another point of view the words are deeds. The fictions 
of diplomacy are in one sense very ugly facts. - In any direct 
sense for good, the despatches and gatherings of the diplomatists 
are eminently unpractical ; in any indirect sense for evil, they 
are indeed grievously practical. For every one of these diplo- 
matic fictions goes some way to help the cause of the Turk and 
to hinder the cause of his victims. To the gang of Pashas at 
Constantinople they are the very breath of their nostrils. 
“* Therefore fall the people unto them, and thereout suck they no 
small advantage.’’* They cause the support of Europe to be 
given to that infamous fabric of oppression which it is the first 


* The lovers of ‘‘ prestige’’ are all commonly lovers of “‘solidarity.’"” Whence 
is the word, and what does it mean? There is no such Latin adjective as ‘‘ soli- 
daris.’’ One might guess that, if there were, it would come from “‘ solidas,’’ and 
that “‘ solidaritas’’ might mean the state of having a shilling in one’s pocket. If 
an honest shilling is meant, the word would be singularly inapplicable to the 
Turk. 

* Psalm 73 : 10. 
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duty of Europe to get rid of. As long as the conventional fic- 
tions are used towards him, the Turk knows that he is not really 
threatened ; he knows that as little as possible will be done 
against him, that as little as possible wili be done for his victims. 
And the effect on men’s minds in confusing their notions of fact, 
even in confusing their notions of morality, is not a little griev- 
ous. It is quite possible that some of the diplomatists them- 
selves may really be blinded, that they may really believe in the 
fiction which they bring themselves to utter. For, in the judg- 
ment of charity, we must not forget that the members of the 
diplomatic trade labor under many disadvantages. Many of 
them are caught young; they are fed on falsehoods and con- 
ventionalities ; they serve an apprenticeship in the art of blind- 
ness, the art of shutting the eyes to facts. It is therefore quite 
possible that, when a diplomatic assembly calmly hands over a 
Christian people ‘‘ to the political and military authority of the 
Sultan,’’ some of the members of that assembly may really not 
know what they are doing, and may fancy that, to put it in the 
shortest form, they are doing nothing more than was done when 
territory was transferred from Italy to France or from France to 
Germany. They may really not see that, while Italy, France, 
and Germany, whatever be their comparative merits in other 
ways, may all alike be trusted to discharge the common duties 
of civilized governments, to hand men over to “‘ the political and 
military authority of the Sultan’’ means to deprive them of the 
protection of civilized government, to thrust them all helpless 
into the jaws of a wild beast. Some of the diplomatists, when 
they were calmly discussing the “‘ rectification’ of the Greek 
frontier, may really have fancied that the question was whether 
this or that line on the map made a better boundary, “ stra- 
tegic,’’ ‘‘ scientific,’ or any other. They may really not have 
known that the question really was whether a greater or a 
smaller part of the now enslaved portion of the Greek nation 
should be allowed to escape from the barbarian yoke and join the 
fellowship of their free brethren. The matter was always put asa 
question whether free Greece was to ‘‘ get’’ this or that piece of 
territory, not whether the people of this or that piece of terri- 
tory were to ‘‘ get’’ the wish of their hearts, deliverance from 
the oppressor. For a diplomatic education teaches men to 
22 
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know all about courts and powers and boundaries ; it teaches 
men to put out of sight the wishes, the feelings, the interests 
of nations. It is possible that, when an English statesman ad- 
vised the nations of the Turk, if they had grievances, to lay 
them before “‘ their own Government,’’ and not to listen to 
** foreign intruders,’’ he may not have been aware that he was 
writing nonsense. He may really not have understood that the 
grievance of all grievances, the cause of all other grievances, 
was that these people had no government of their own to ap- 
peal to ; that what he called ‘‘ their own government’’ was no 
government at all, but an organized system of brigandage at 
the hands of strangers. He may not have understood that 
those whom he called ‘‘ foreign intruders’’ were in their eyes 
simply their own countrymen and brethren, parted from them 
by an arbitrary line. Perhaps the height of unreality is reached 
in some papers by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the Nineteenth 
Century. Lord Stratford once discharged an useful function in 
the worid. He was bear-leader to the Grand Turk. Granting 
that there was to be a Grand Turk, Lord Stratford did real good 
in holding the chain of the wild beast and sometimes putting 
the muzzle on his mouth. Since Lord Stratford gave up his 
place as keeper, chain and muzzle have been cast aside. It 
would be amusing, if it were not sad, to see Lord Stratford 
gravely discussing the probability of the wild beast putting on 
chain and muzzle of his own free will. The exhibition is far 
more singular than that of a man who fully believes or pretends 
that he fully believes. Lord Stratford only half believes ; some- 
times he hardly believes at all. Still, he looks on the possi- 
bility of the Turk reforming ‘himself as something quite worthy 
of serious discussion. Lord Stratford says, in one place : 

‘The principle of religious freedom, in point of creed and worship, is 
already recognized by authority. It ought to be carried out not only in word 
but also in practice to everything, with the exception, perhaps, of public pro- 
cessions, and other ostentatious demonstrations, which had better be re- 
dressed as having more of an invidious than of a devotional character.”’ 


There is something unutterably grotesque in the notion of 
discussing the propriety of religious processions in a land where 
the life, the. property, the family honor of every Christian is 
still, notwithstanding a thousand and one paper proclamations, 
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at the mercy of his Mussulman neighbor. And Lord Stratford 
still does not see that whatever “‘ authority recognizes,’’ so it 
must be in practice, as long as authority is placed in the hands 
of a religious body which is bound by its faith to use all of 
other religious faith as its bondmen. Let us have one public 
procession, one ostentatious demonstration, and we will then 
discuss Lord Stratford’s point of detail. When another Chris- 
tian emperor has been crowned in St. Sophia, then his people 
may debate in a free Parliament whether public religious pro- 
cessions have about them more of an invidious or of a devo- 
tional character. 

So again : 

** The new signification given officially to the word ‘ Honan,’ as descriptive 
of a Turkish subject, without reference to creed or race, carries with it a pledge 
of equal treatment under the law to all alike. Uniformity of sentiment as to 
the country’s welfare was, no doubt, the object of that innovation. It is, 
nevertheless, difficult to conceive of its complete success when the manners 
of more than one principal race are so widely separated from those of the 
dominant population.”’ 


Very difficult indeed to conceive as long as there is a domi- 
nant population, and a population with whom it is a point of 
religious duty to remain dominant. But Lord Stratford, a former 
Excellency, is bound to be kind to the motives of a present 
Excellency. It is difficult to conceive that.Midhat’s innova- 
tion can be successful ; but his innovation—perhaps his mas- 
sacres also—must, as the work of an Excellency, have been 
meant for the welfare of the country. Those who care nothing 
for Excellencies, and who look facts in the face, will easily see 
that the innovation had two motives. To require all the en- 
slaved nations from Croatia to Palestine to take the time of 
their Ottoman oppressors, might serve to throw dust in the eyes 
of Europe, and might make diplomatists and other people who 
feed on formule believe that there is an Ottoman nation, as 
there is a French or a German nation. The innovation might 
also give Midhat and his fellows the pleasure of offering a fresh 
insult to the nations which they hold in bondage by bidding 
Greeks, Slaves, Roumans, sharers in the faith and the history 
of Christendom, sharers in the memories, sharers in the hopes 
of civilized Europe, to cast aside the outward badge of their 
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national being, and to disguise them all under the name of the 
horde of invading savages who are still encamped in their land. 

Such is the way in which practical statesmen, practical dip- 
lomatists, practical, responsible, unsentimental men of all kinds 
steadily shut their eyes to the facts of the case, while the irre- 
sponsible people, the sentimental people, the pedants, and the 
like, keep their eyes open. And besides these great and wise 
personages, there is a more simple sort who are also led astray 
by the great practical rule of looking only to names and not to 
things. it is quite certain that there are many well-meaning 
people who are neither statesmen nor diplomaiists nor clever 
writers in newspapers, who are quite as much led astray by 
names as if they belonged to any of those exalted classes. There 
are not a few, nor is it at all wonderful that there are not a few, 
who do in good faith mistake conventional fiction for facts. 
There are doubtless those who take up the cause of the Turk 
out of mere party spirit ; there are those who seem to take it up 
out of sheer love of evil for its own sake. But there are others 
who take it up because they are blind to the facts of the case, 
because they are led away by the conventional misuse of words. 
A little wholesome pedantry might have saved them. They 
hear all the conventional phrases. They hear of ‘‘ Turkey,’’ 
and they think that ‘‘ Turkey’”’ is the land of the Turks, instead 
of the land of other nations which the Turks hold in bondage. 
They hear of Turks “‘ defending their country,’’ and they do 
not understand that when the Turk speaks of his ‘‘ country,”’ 
it must be taken in the sense in which a fox-hunter speaks of 
his ‘‘ country,’’ meaning the district which supplies him with 
victims. They hear of the ‘* Turkish Government,’’ and they 
fancy that, being called a Government, it must be an institution 
for the protection of life and property, instead of an institution 
which hinders life and property from being protected. They 
hear of persons called ‘‘ Turkish Christians,’’ and they think 
that they are at most some kind of Nonconformists, who may 
possibly have grievances, but whose. grievances might be re- 
dressed by the repeal of a Test and Corporation Act, or at the 
outside by an Act of Disestablishment. They do not take it 
that these ‘‘ Turkish Christians’’ are not Turkish in any sense, 
but are the people of the land whom the foreign horde of Turks 
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holds in bondage in their own land, simply because of their ad- 
herence to the Christian faith. They hear of ‘‘ Turkish reform,”’ 
and they believe that real reform is meant ; they do not under- 
stand that, as long as the Turk is in power, the evil which is at 
the root of all evils cannot be reformed. They hear of the 
‘rights of the Sultan,’’ and they do not understand that a 
power which is rooted and grounded in wrong can have no rights. 
They hear exhortations to ‘‘ generosity,'’ ‘‘ mercy,’’ ‘* moder- 
ation,’’ and the like towards the Turk when he is conquered, 
and they do not take in that mercy to the Turk means cruelty 
to his victims, that generosity and moderation towards the Turk 
means the opposite to generosity and moderation towards those 
who are left between his jaws. They are told, as a deep piece 
of policy, that Russia is dangerous and that ‘‘ Turkey’’ must be 
strengthened as a barrier against her. And they think that the 
only way to strengthen ‘‘ Turkey’’ is to strengthen the power 
of the Turks. They do not see that to strengthen the power 
of the Turks means to continue the bondage of the nations of 
‘* Turkey,’’ and so to teach them to love Russia and to hate 
England. They do not see that the way to strengthen 
‘‘ Turkey’’ and to check Russia was to set free the people of 
‘** Turkey,’’ and to make them friends of England. All this of 
course on the assumption that there is an opposition of interest 
between England and Russia ; for it is well to show how utterly 
unreal and unpractical the received policy is, even on that as- 
sumption. And, except where there is a genuine sentimental 
love for the Turk, all these confusions and mistakes might have 
been got rid of by mere pedantry, by simply using words which 
would have expressed the facts instead of using words which 
express the opposite to the facts. The use of the single word 
‘* Turkey’’ has hidden from thousands and thousands the real 
state of the case with regard to the enslaved nations of what 
was once Roumania. 

A very slight view of the course of events during the last 
four years will show how, through the whole story, the view 
which has been sneered at as sentimental has been really prac- 
tical, and the view which boasted itself to be practical has 
proved itself to be purely sentimental. The sentimental view 
is the practical view because it takes into consideration those 
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sides of human nature which the practical view puts out of 
sight. Asa matter of fact, men have hearts as well as heads ; 
they are guided by feeling at least as much as by abstract rea- 
soning. The sentimental view takes notice of these facts ; the 
practical view shuts its eyes to them. Or sometimes it allows 
that men are guided by feeling, but it seems to think that the 
fact that they are so guided can be got rid of by simply saying 
that they are fools for their pains. To take no higher ground, 
living in this world of ours and not in King Alfonso’s world, it 
is not safe to underrate the force of folly. The great events of 
the last four years have been very largely the practical setting 
forth of two doctrines, neither of which is very old, and one of 
which is very new. These are the doctrines of nationality and 
the wider doctrine of race." These doctrines have in our 
times had an influence on men’s minds which they have never 
had before, and the fact that they have had such an influence is 
one of the greatest and most characteristic facts of our time. 
Whether the doctrines are wise or foolish, whether their influ- 
ence is an influence for good or for evil, the fact of their influ- 
ence is there all the same. It cannot be got rid of either by 
shutting our eyes to it or by sneering at it. But the statesmen and 
the diplomatists steadily shut their eyes to the fact ; the clever 
writers in the newspapers thought that they could get rid of it, 
sometimes by shutting their eyes to it, sometimes by sneering 
at it. Some of them, to be sure, took refuge in a curious geo- 
graphical compromise that the fact was to be acknowledged 
and even approved of west of the Hadriatic, but that it was to 
be either ignored or sneered at east of that sea. Freedom and 
national unity were good things for Italians ; but they were not 
to be allowed to Greeks or Bulgarians. But the fact lived and 
worked all the same, and it lived and worked without any regard 
to the scientific frontier which was chalked out for it. And, 
through the whole matter, sentimental people who did not shut 
their eyes to the fact saw further ahead than practical people 
who did. Sentimental people, philanthropists, pedants—that is 
to say, men who had marked and understood the tendencies of 


? For the sense in which I wish the doctrine of race to be taken, I will refer to 
an article headed ‘‘ Race and Language,”’ in the Contemporary Review, March, 
1877. 
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the age in which they lived, men who knew how deeply the 
doctrine of nationality and race had sunk into the hearts of the 
Slavonic nations, knew that the movement which began in Her- 
zegovina in 1875 was not a movement which could be trifled 
with. They hoped and believed—they still hope and believe— 
that it was the beginning of the end; they knew for certain 
that it was the beginning of something greater than any earlier 
revolt against the Turk could be. For they saw that besides 
all the old grounds for revolt there was now another, the deep- 
rooted resolve of the Slavonic people, filled with a spirit which 
had never before been felt in the same degree, to throw off the 
alien yoke and to assert their national being. Practical states- 
men, on the other hand, after the manner of practical states- 
men, were meanwhile wishing to have the awkward “‘ local dis- 
turbance’’ suppressed out of hand. Practical statesmen would 
have deemed it sentimental to take into account the new forces 
which were acting on the world ; they would have deemed it 
pedantic to remember that every great movement for freedom 
since the world began had been despised as a local disturbance 
by those who were too practical to understand its real impor- 
tance. The local disturbance was not suppressed, and the prac- 
tical man began to wonder. The war went on, and at length it 
wrung an exclamation of surprise from the wise man of the 
Saturday Review. ‘‘ The insurrection has been unexpectedly pro- 
longed.’’ Tothe sneerer at philanthropists and sentimentalists 
the prolongation of the revolt doubtless was unexpected ; to 
the philanthropists and sentimentalists themselves there was 
nothing unexpected about it. Time went on ; practical states- 
men devoted themselves to preaching to the Turk while they 
refused to coerce him. Sentimental men saw that it was lost 
labor to waste the wisest charms on the ears of the deaf adder, 
but they said that something might be done by bruising his 
head. But the sentimental men had their practical proposals 
also, proposals which the practical statesmen first jeered at, and 
then carried out as their own. Sentimental men, at the very 
beginning, urged the annexation of Bosnia by Austria.’ 


1] did this myself in the Fortnightly Review, December 1875, ‘‘ The True 
Eastern Question.” 
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They urged it at a time when it should have fallen in with the 
general course of events, when it could have been done with far 
less difficulty than it cost when it was done. Practical men 
pooh-poohed the scheme then, and did it at last, when its ac- 
complishment had become far more difficult, and when it was 
almost too late to be of use. Still, the thing is done ; the de- 
spised proposal of the sentimentalists is there in practical work. 
So, while the war was still local, sentimental men proposed that 
Bulgaria and other lands should become principalities tributary 
to the Turk. Such a change, they argued, would be a great ad- 
vance in the direction of freedom, the greatest advance that 
could be looked for without the extension of the war overa 
greater area. Practical men loudly declared that the idea of a 
tributary principality ‘‘ lay beyond the range of practical poli- 
tics.”” They declared no less loudly that the extension of the 
area of the war was a thing of which there was no danger. But 
the area of the war was extended, and the range of practical 
politics was extended with it. Again the thing is done; the 
despised proposal of the sentimentalists is in practical working ; 
the only question is whether its practical working will not go 
on farther still in a sentimental direction. At this moment the 
practical wisdom of six great European powers has bound them 
to do work which runs counter to every tendency of the time, 
to every feeling of the nations concerned. It is an old story. 
When sentimentalists both hoped for and foretold the union 
of Italy, practical statesmen decreed that Italy should remain 
disunited. But the sentimentalists had the better of it, and 
Italy is united in the teeth of the practical statesmen. So 
when sentimentalists, a smaller body doubtless than those who 
sought the union of Italy, but so many as cast their eyes at all 
in that part of the world, both hoped for and foretold the union 
of Roumania, practical statesmen decreed that Roumania 
should remain disunited. Again the sentimentalists had the 
better of it, and Roumania is united in the teeth of the practical 
statesmen. And now for a third time the practical statesmen, 
in their practical wisdom, are, in defiance of every sentimental 
warning, striving to turn back the great currents of human des- 
tiny. The solemn utterances of Berlin have bidden the waves 
to come thus far and no farther; and the waves have refused 
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to hearken. Now that the Bulgarian people and the Greek 
people, like the people of Italy and Roumania, are longing for 
freedom and union, the wisdom of united Europe has decreed 
that Greece and Bulgaria shall remain disunited and partially 
enslaved. Bulgaria, striving to be one, is to be parted into 
three—free, half-free, enslaved. Greece, striving to be one, is 
mocked with a “‘ rectification of frontier,’’ and told to be 
‘* moderate’ in her yearnings to restore her enslaved members 
to the rights of human beings. And schemes like these, whether 
prompted by sentimental love of the Turk or by sentimental 
hatred of the Christian, are trumpeted forth as wise and practical. 
Schemes which involve their own destruction, schemes which 
seem especially designed to promote the greatest amount of 
discontent, of revolt, of revolution, of diplomatic “‘ difficulties’’ 
and ‘‘ complications,’’ are announced as a “‘ final settlement,’’ 
as ‘‘the last word of Europe on the Eastern Question.’’ In 
the chief advocate of Bulgarian bondage, we may allow for the 
sentimental influence of race, which in men of European and 
Christian birth is so looked down on, for the “‘ gentile vitium, 
Christianit nominis odium.’’* But what is to be said of the 
other European statesmen who have set their names to such a 
settlement as this? Let the practical men tell us ; a sentimen- 
tal philanthropist is reminded of proverbs about giving a man 
rope enough to hang himself ; the more fiercely the “‘ final set- 
tlement’’ is insisted on, the sooner may come the inevitable 
day of its settlement. 

That civilized Europeans should support the rule of barba- 
rian Asiatics over other civilized Europeans—that Christian men 
should support the rule of Mahometan oppressors over other 
Christian men—that a party which boasts itself of its zeal for 
religion and the Church should rejoice in hindering the most 
glorious house ever raised for Christian worship from again be- 
coming a house of Christian worship—all these are strange and 
sad moral paradoxes to the sentimental man who still believes 
in morality and who is not ashamed sometimes to confess 


I quote the words of Hugo Falcandus (Muratori, viii., 303), describing the Sar- 
acen eunuchs who were the authority at the Sicilian court in the twelfth century. 
They are not without their parallels in modern Europe. 


* 
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to a feeling of sadness. But almost stranger still is the in- 
tellectual paradox that men can be found who deem them- 
selves the embodiment of practical wisdom, and who yet look 
upon the decrees of Berlin asa final settlement. The senti- 
mental pedant may be allowed to warn them that, if the powers 
of united Europe choose to exterminate or to enslave the Greek 
and Bulgarian nations, they have the physical power to do so ; 
but that by no means short of this can they compel those na- 
tions to accept a state of things which sins against every mem- 
ory of the past, every interest of the present, every hope 
for the future. 

In a word, Experientia docet—Experience teaches all men 
sooner or later. But some men are quicker, some are slower, 
in listening to her. The sentimental man, the philanthropist, 
the pedant, the irresponsible chatterer, listens to the first whis- 
pers of her teaching, and directs his course according to her 
voice. He shares the common fate of those who are wise before 
the time. The practical statesman and diplomatist, who keeps 
himself free from sentimental and philanthropic delusions, re- 
fuses to hearken till the lesson is dinned into his ears by the 
crash of all his own plans, the practical confutation of all his 
arguments. He then, at the last moment, is glad to listen to 
the voice whose warnings he had so long scorned, and to carry 
out, when they have lost half their virtue, the schemes which 
he had sneered at as lying beyond the range of practical politics. 


EDWARD A, FREEMAN. 
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N 1821 two young men arrived in Paris from the remctest 
confines of their province. They were sons of that Pro- 
vence, land of the ardent sun, which, beginning with Mira- 
beau, has given so many eminent men to France. They had 
but just finished their law studies, and one of them had been 
crowned by the Academy of Aix for a eulogy of Vauvenargues. 
They were both for all this no whit the less poor and obscure. 
They were united by the closest friendship, lodging in two ad- 
joining garrets in the remoteness of a miserable quarter. Imme- 
diately they betook themselves to a great literary labor. Strange 
coincidence, they had chosen the same subject—than which 
none more dramatic, more thrilling, none which more strongly 
moves the passions, for it was their purpose to retrace the his- 
tory of the French Revolution, object at once of enthusiasm 
and of hate, firebrand of the fiercest discords at an epoch when ° 
the old and the new France waged bloody war upon each 
other. The two young men were bearers of two names destined 
to become most signally illustrious. They were Thiers and Mig- 
net. The former, born in 1797, was twenty-four years of age. 
Nothing more touching and beautiful than the bond of affection 


1 There has not yet appeared a complete history of the great French states- 
man. M. Jules Simon has just published a spirited and quite remarkable 
account of his presidency under the following title : ‘‘ Le gouvernement de M. 
Thiers.” For the rest, the history of the principal founder of the French Re- 
public is interwoven with the parliamentary history of France. For the last 
part of his public career we shall have recourse largely to our personal recol- 
lections. Mention should be made lastly of the ‘‘ Conversations with M. Thiers, 

M. Guizot, etc., by the late N. W. Senior, London.” 
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which united them. It remained ever as close as in the earliest 


days. ‘* Mignet, c’est mon ami,’’ said M. Thiers, one day in 
my presence. In all the great moments of Thiers’s so agitated 
life, above all in the hours of trial and of peril, one was sure to 
see Mignet at his side supporting him with his manly and yet 
tender sympathy. Neither one nor the other foresaw, in 1821, 
the high fortune that awaited them. Mignet knew not that he 
was to be among the masters of history one of those most 
heard and most respected by the great serious writers, and that 
aside from the political life to which, without claiming any 
recompense, he brought his disinterested devotion, he would 
exercise in the world of letters a sort of magistracy that was un- 
approached. Still less was Thiers aware that he should govern 
his country in one of those formidable crises in which the safety 
of a nation may depend upon a man 


I, 


Thiers belonged to the small bourgeoisie of Marseilles, al- 
though through his mother he was related to the illustrious 
poet, André Chénier, who was dragged to the scaffolds of the 
Terror of 1794, for having defended true liberty against crime 
and anarchy. Thiers was indeed a worthy representative of 
those middle classes who had played so grand a réle in 1789, 
and who were well decided not to suffer themselves to be rav- 
ished of the liberties their fathers had conquered for them. He 
belonged soul and body to the cause of the Revolution, and it 
was in order the better to defend it that he had begun to write 
its history. Whilst Mignet, with a nerve and soberness that 
remind of Tacitus, was drawing a picture of it in bold connected 
outline, Thiers devoted to it a rich and full narration, more re- 
markable for clearness than for brilliancy, setting men and 
events rather in the light than in relief, but possessing already that 
dominant quality of fe, which study does not give, and which 
to a great literary work is what warm and living blood is to the 
human body. Finance, administration, plans of campaign, par- 
liamentary discussion, all grew vivid beneath his pen. And so 
each of the ten volumes of that rapid, but complete history, 
obtained at once a circulation enormous for the time, and the : 
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young author who had, on first appearance, sheltered his ob- 
scurity under the name of a known publicist, soon presented 
himself singly to the public, a step which at once gave him cel- 
ebrity and a competence. This was also because his book was 
thoroughly animated by the passions of that liberal public which 
was exasperated at the policy of the clerical Right, then in 
power, and whose sole tendency was to destroy the most incon- 
testible results of the French Revolution, by commencing to 
defame and to distort it. We cannot surely demand of the 
historian, when he is engaged upon a superlative struggle and 
touches upon a past so recent and so contested, the cool and 
serious impartiality of a judge. Nevertheless, if the young au- 
thor has more than one idol to which he sets up altars in his 
Pantheon, he knows well how to choose them, and he glorifies 
only the men of 1789 or the great generals who defended the 
soil against invasion. He brands the bloody demagogy, al- 
though he is reproached for awaiting the hour of chastisement 
and defeat before turning severe. He has been accused of fa- 
talism ; too harsh'a judgment. He is already what he has 
always been, the practical man rather than the man of theories. 
He takes account of circumstances rather than of principles, yet 
without ever disavowing his liberal convictions; or rather he 
adapts the application of principles to the circumstances. It is 
herein that he differs from all the great doctrinnaries of the 
Restoration, who, like Royer-Collard and the Duke de Broglie, 
always laid down theories in advance, and were only satisfied 
with their treatment of the practical when they had set it forth 
in maxims. 

Thiers did not content himself with the composition of this 
great work. He had launched into the daily press with all his 
sparkling animation and marvellous facility in composition. 
Here he occupied at once one of the highest ranks, not only by 
his readiness with the pen, but still more by his facility in know- 
ing how to assimilate facts, how to put himself au courant of 
all the questions of art, finance, diplomacy, administration. He 
found also the best source of inspiration in the sincere passion 
which animated him for the liberal cause. Passion is a good 
Muse, especially when it is nurtured in the bracing atmosphere 
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of public opinion, when it answers to the general spirit of an 
epoch, and when it beats against blind and obstinate resistance. 
From 1823 to 1830, excepting the short interval of the Martig- 
nac ministry, the government of France belonged to the party 
of the Emigrants, which wished simply to erase the great date 
of 1789 from contemporary history. Sustained by an intolerant 
clericalism whose services it repaid by the most dangerous 
favors, the government of that time was tending to re-establish 
the fatal union between the throne and altar. Charles X. was 
the veritable king of the Emigration ; according to the saying 
of Royer-Collard in 1830, he had always remained the Count 
d’ Artois of the old court of Versailles, a court at once blunder- 
ing and fanatical, capable of risking all for its pretended divine 
right, and incapable of serving its temerity with skilful measures. 
For it, to usurp the absolute power in spite of its vows, was 
only to effect the restitution of what belonged to it ; and it waited 
on heaven for the success of endeavors which another would 
have held to be criminal, like the mystic who crosses his hands 
and waits the effects of his prayers. It only needed to have for 
minister an ecstatic, such as the Prince de Polignac, to conduct 
the old French monarchy to its ruin, especially as it had op- 
posed to it all that France counted of eminent men at one of 
those rare seasons of wonderful intellectual prolificness, such 
as a nation only seldom knows. No one dealt surer blows to 
this other revolution than Thiers, who had just founded in the 
National a journal entirely his own, in which he carried on the 
most brilliant polemical campaign whose memory has been pre- 
served. Those who knew him then have described him as exer- 
cising an unparalleled fascination. This little man of the mo- 
bile mask, with glances more vivid than the lightning, man of the 
exhaustléss and never-halting speech, produced the effect of 
one of those creatures of air and flame to which Voltaire has 
been compared. He was not, for all that, a comedian seeking 
to amuse his world. He was the soldier of a great cause, and 
the sincerest patriotism was his ruling inspiration. 
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II. 


Thiers played a preponderating ré/e in the Revolution of 
1830; for, having joined in the famous protest of the journalists 
against the ordinances of the 17th July, 1830, suspending or 
rather violating the charter, it was he that was. the messenger 
of the liberal party to the Duke d’Orleans, to invite him to 
take the place of the divine-right king, and to inaugurate a 
royalty of which it was said at the time that it was for 
France the best of republics. Henceforward his ré/e speedily 
enlarged. He was without delay elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and after a prompt début into power as Secretary of 
State for Finance, he was by turns Minister of Commerce, of 
the Interior, and of Foreign Affairs. During the first period of 
the dynasty of July he showed himself on’the side of the gov- 
ernment, and even of resistance to the enemies of the new 
régime, whether they came from the Right in La Vendée with 
the unfortunate Duchess de Berry—who had wished to play the 
réle of a new Mary Stuart in circumstances of health which ren- 
dered it very difficult—or whether they emerged from the lurk- 
ing-places of secret societies and demagogic conspiracies. 
Thiers defended with rigor the law of the land. He has been 
harshly and quite wrongly reproached for it, under the form of 
accusations of having pushed repression to the point of mas- 
sacre. These massacres reduce themselves in fact to having 
borne down the barricades of insurgents at the point of the bay- 
onet. Man of fact, rather of theory, as we have said, he subor- 
dinated his liberal views to the necessities of the struggle 
against disorder. He accepted or even inaugurated severe 
legislation against the press and the unauthorized associations, 
on the heel of Fieschi’s attempt upon King Louis Philippe. 
When he took the direction of Foreign Affairs he endeavored to 
give to France less wild a ré/e than that with which the conserva- 
tive party of that day were satisfied. At the time of his first 
ministry he urged to a direct intervention in Spain in favor of 
constitutional royalty. In 1840 he did not flinch before the 
prospect of a general war, in order to destroy the concert of the 
Quadruple Alliance, to the benefit of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
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whom he wished to make the support of the French power in 
the Orient. We know that this rashness cost him his portfolio, 
which he had to hand over to his great rival, Guizot, who per- 
sonified with unapproached ¢éc/at the policy of conservatism and 
peace at any price, a policy which went to the extreme of refus- 
ing the least reforms, especially that of the electoral law, 
which made the government of the country the monopolist of 
an oligarchy of proprietors, beset on all sides by the rising flood 
of democracy. 

M. Thiers was, during all this period the recognized leader 
of the Opposition, calling without ceasing for a policy more 
vigorous abroad, more liberal at home. In reality he alone was 
truly conservative, for it was impossible for the government of 
Louis Philippe to escape the double assault of liberal aspirations 
within, fortified by the material well-being which the country 
enjoyed, and of the emancipating movement which was carry- 
ing away the neighboring countries, beginning with Italy. 
‘La France s’ennuie,’’ said M. de Lamartine in a famous dis- 
course. It was a great peril for the régime of July, 1830, to be 
penned up, isolated in a narrow official region and locked in, 
while the public mind was in a state of ebullition without. It 
might have been spoken of as a tree whose roots were no longer 
irrigated, and which was withering where it stood. So at the 
first shock it was seen to fall in the dust, and the king of the 
Revolution took the same road of exile as the king of the Legi- 
timacy. M. Thiers had worn himself out on the tribune in 
premonishing a blinded power. It has been said with reason 
that King Louis Philippe and M. Guizot were one and both 
incapable of believing in a truth that was distasteful to them. 
Their illusions were prolonged to the very end. I have heard 
M. Thiers relate how he was sought for on the night of the 23d 
and 24th of February which preceded the catastrophe. Over- 
tures were made to him as the only pilot able to save the ship. 
When he arrived at the Tuileries, the riot which was so soon to 
triumph, was muttering close at hand. The politicians who 
were to introduce him to Louis Philippe received him with this 
supplication, ‘* Above all things spare the king!’’ ‘‘ Spare 
him,’’ replied he, in a tone of the liveliest impatience, ‘‘ that 
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has been only too much done.’’ The whole truth must be 
squarely told. It was too late. M. Thiers was not at all unjust 
towards King Louis Philippe. He used to speak of him fre- 
quently, and recognized his intelligence, his philanthropy, 
worthy a son of the eighteenth century, but also his obstinacy 
and lawyerly artifice. In accordance with his famous formula, 
he reproached him for having always wished to govern when he 
should have been content to reign; for having substituted to 
the utmost possible extent personal government for a fairly 
parliamentary régime. Odillon Barrot, one of the leaders of the 
Left, tardily chosen minister along with M. Thiers on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of February, used pleasantly to relate that whilst 
endeavoring to harangue on the boulevard a chef de barricade, 
the latter said to him, ‘*‘ Imbecile, don’t you see that the king 
is making sport of us and you?’ ‘‘ It was probably true,’’ 
added Odillon Barrot. M. Thiers would not have been so se- 
vere. Nevertheless he thought that Louis Philippe himself had 
dug the pit into which his throne was pitched. It was not that 
M. Thiers was at this time very exacting in the point of view 
of liberalism. He had contented himself with an extension of 
the electoral right very far removed from universal suffrage, and 
with a slightly extended liberty of the press. He had remained 
one of the most convinced adherents of the system of central- 
ization which the Revolution had bequeathed to the Empire, and 
had pushed it to the furthest consequences. ‘‘ Europe envies 
you it,’’ he used to say; to which the liberals of the school of 
Tocqueville responded, ‘‘If she envies you it, why does she 
leave it to you unimitated ?”’ 
His admiration for Napoleon I. is known. To him he dedi- 
cated that great historic: monument of his, in which shine 
forth with increased and intensified lustre all the eminent qual- 
ities of his earliest work—clearness, life, fine arrangement, lucid 
exposition of the feats of war, of financial operations. We can- 
not conceal the fact that this book, by glorifying the Napoleonic 
legend, facilitated the advent of the Second Empire, to which 
M. Thiers was to show himself so hostile. The grandeur of the 
most astounding genius of modern times had intoxicated him. 
In his conversation he did not cease reverting to it. Yet at 
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times he knew how to judge him severely. It is related that one 
day, on one of his journeys, weary of the unbridled enthusiasm 
for Napoleon I. exhibited bya young interlocutor, who thought 
in that way to flatter him, Thiers interrupted him to say, ‘‘ Then 
you are not aware that he was a great scoundrel.’’ It was a 
sally that he would not have maintained, but which proved that 
beneath all he had taken the moral measure of his hero. He 
judged him with severity in his final volumes. He certainly 
came tn see the disasters brought upon France by that immense 
genius, unrestrained and conscienceless. 

M. Thiers had, by this time, taken rank among the first or- 
ators of the French tribune. He had not attained that position 
on the first day. He was wont pleasantly to relate that at the 
time of pronouncing one of his first speeches he was very deeply 
agitated. ‘‘ Why, you are agitated,’’ said to him Royer-Col- 
lard, who was, par excellence, the man of disdain ; *‘ but just look 
at those heads there,’’ and he pointed him to his auditory. It 
is none the less true that parliamentary struggles commence by 
frightening the most courageous. M. Thiers essayed at first 
the grand oratorical manner, the sustained Ciceronian style. 
He quickly perceived that he would fail in this, and formed a 
manner of his own, simple, familiar, full of animation, natural, 
copious, in which he was master from the first. We shall see 
that later he attained greatness without effort, being raised up 
in some sort by the very situation of the country. He never 
sought greatness. Greatness in a manner sought for him. He 
could not be compared to any of his rivals in the Chamber of 
Deputies. He had none of the correct severity, the concen- 
trated vigor, the high-soaring statement of Guizot, who con- 
cealed an oftentimes shabby and timid policy under splendid 
forms. Berryer, who at his first appearance had caused Royer- 
Collard to say of him, ‘‘ That is not one of your men of talent, 
that man is a power,’’ made the most striking contrast to Thiers 
by his magnificent oratorical stature, the golden quality of his 
voice, his ampleness of gesture, the passion and brilliance of his 
language. The eloquence of Lamartine recalled those beauti- 
ful fairies of the fable whose mouth let fall pearls and whose 
thoughts were none the less precious and profound ; for he had 
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in politics some of the presentiments of a prophet. Thiers had 
all the outward disadvantages ; his size was below the medium, 
his gesticulation cramped and frequent, his voice muffled. 
Imagination never illumined his language, and yet no one 
wrought more powerfully on a Chamber. He in some way 
flooded it by an exposition that left nothing indecisive or 
obscure, which compelled comprehension of the driest details 
of finance or administration. All this clearness ended by kin- 
dling into a glow. One perceived beneath the wealth of language 
a closely-woven texture of reasoningsand facts. There was run- 
ning through it that undefined somewhat of life and animation 
which is called the French esfrzt. A piquant shaft, an anecdote 
well told, aroused the interest. And then, the life pulsed 
through his speeches as through his books. The audience did 
not fortify themselves against this orator who was on their own 
level ; they were charmed, delighted, carried away, and often- 
times convinced. 


Ill. 


The Republic of 1848 surpassed all the previsions of M. Thiers. 
He was monarchist by conviction ; constitutional royalty was, in 
his eyes, the régime best suited to a great country. Universal 
suffrage appeared to him a torrent of inundation. It must be 
agreed that the sudden advent of universal suffrage might well 
have had the effect of a leap in the dark to the men of 1830. It 
was not with the Republic of 1848 as it was with that of 1870. 
The former had not been preceded by horrible disasters, by the 
mutilation of France. The duty of rallying about it had not 
the imperious character which it has won more lately for all 
those who have placed their country above their political prefer- 
ences. We believe, nevertheless, that if Thiers had effected 
then the evolution which he accomplished later, the shame 
and the disaster of the Second Empire might have been avoided. 
In the National Assembly of 1848, as also in the Legislative 
Assembly, he was one of the leaders of the reactionary Right. 
He contributed to the election of Louis Napoleon as President 
of the Republic, without seeing in him the future usurper. He 
imagined himself able to dominate him by mental superiority. 
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He was not aware that that phlegmatic believer in his star was 
ready to have him cast into prison or doomed to exile in order 
to gain possession of France, and that a speech of the most 
skilful parliamentarian would weigh with him no more than his 
own oath to arrest him on the threshold of usurpation. This 
was the greatest political error of Thiers’s life. Associated for 
the moment with the men of the Right, for the purpose of grant- 
ing to the Catholic Church dangerous privileges in which he ne 
discerned only means of social preservation, he contributed to 
consigning the public instruction in good part to the clergy. I 
recall having found myself at that time in the diplomatic gallery 
of the Legislative Assembly, at the side of Abbé Dupanloup, 
later the celebrated Bishop of Orleans, who had helped to pre- 
pare those baleful laws. ‘‘ For that man this is a great day,”’ 
) said he to me, just as Thiers was mounting the tribune to de- 
| fend them. He did not then suspect that he would be one of 
Thiers’s most energetic adversaries. Thiers was also at that time 
| one of the promoters of the fundamental modification of the 
laws of elections which was almost equivalent to the suppression . 
of universal suffrage. The Prince Napoleon, who was already 
| meditating his coup d'état, approved this measure strongly. He 


laughed in his sleeve—he who laughed but little—as he thought 
how easily he would have the upper hand of an Assembly that 
discredited itself with the people. He reserved it to himself to 
restore to them universal suffrage as a gift of his joyous acces- 
sion. Whenalso, onthe eve of the crime of the 28th of Decem- 
ber, Thiers, foreseeing too late what was preparing, begged the 
Assembly to forget his decisions in order to rescue parliamentary 
liberty, his agitated, impassioned accents found no echo from the ‘ 
Left, and some days later the agent of police coming to seize 
him in his bed, in order to hurry him to the frontier, taught him 
what it costs to give one’s confidence to men who are supersti- 
tious of their fortune and regard themselves as the servitors of 
destiny in violating the laws to their own profit. 


IV. 


During the first years of the Empire, M. Thiers remained in 
retirement and completed his ‘‘ History of the Consulate and 
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Empire.’’ From 1852 to 1862 a leaden pall seemed to hang 
over France. With a fettered press, a tribune almost speech- 
less, or at least without an echo, since the reproduction in full 
of the legislative debates was interdicted, public opinion had no 
longer any organ. The Empire strove to lull it asleep by giving 
satisfaction to the material interests and seeking to develop the 
wealth of the nation, but not without having recourse to the 
artificial means by which adventurous speculators profit, those 
condottiert of the Bourse, the grand thieves, who are not incar- 
cerated solely because they filch their millions, for if they oper- 
ated in small values they would not escape judicial prosecution. 

The Crimean War and the war in Italy cast some éclat over 
the new régime, without, however, succeeding in arresting those 
baleful consequences which could not fail to issue from its 
principles, for the government—personal, capricious, and as 
variable as the will and even the health of a man—was subject 
to the weaknesses of the sovereign. Napoleon III. was indeed 
the most dangerous autocrat that could rule a country. Suscep- 
tible of a certain generosity, he was totally ignorant of the dis- 
tinction between good and evil; it could not be said that he 
was immoral, he was without the range of morals. Sworn en- 
emy of liberal institutions, he had kept from his youthful Car- 
bonarism a certain revolutionary or socialistic bent, which im- 
pelled him to flatter the democratic instinct and to support him- 
self upon the masses against the cultivated classes; in this, 
however, he did but follow the tradition of Czsarism. In his 
foreign policy he looked only to theatrical effect ; he wished to 
astonish the world and to continue the Napoleonic legend, but 
without displaying in its service the genius of the head of his 
race. He put his heart into nothing but the Italian cause ; to 
that he subordinated every thing except his wild dreams of 
greatness, which tended now to the establishment of a grand 
Catholic Empire in Mexico, now to the restoration of Poland at 
a Congress, while forgetting to support Denmark, which would 
have been worth to him the English alliance, and have been the 
sure means of defending himself against the ambitions of Prus- 
sia. He was the man predestined to be the dupe of a player so 
skilful as Herr von Bismarck. The latter, after having deluded 
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him with vain promises, drove him into such a corner after Sa- 
dowa that Bismarck was able to have war declared upon Prussia, 
while he on his own part wished it, and yet while giving the 
appearance of being the offended party. 

As far back as 1860 it was possible to foresee that it was a 
terrible thing for France to bear Cesar and his fortunes, and 
that the ship of state might well founder or go to pieces under 
such a burden. Public opinion reawakened under the goad of 
anxiety. M. Thiers, named Deputy from Paris at the elec- 
tions of 1863, became the leader of the Opposition. Every one 
of his speeches was like the formidable stroke of a battering-ram 
against the citadel of Napoleonic despotism. He victoriously 
battered in breaches its domestic policy by his great speech on 
the Necessary Liberties. He cast a pitiless light on the dis- 
order and extravagance of its finances, and rose to an almost 
prophetic height in pointing out the abyss into which its foreign 
policy was leading the country. The eloquence of M. Thiers, 
without losing any thing of its familiar clearness and sincerity, 
took on something more magisterial, more ample. The effect 
upon public opinion, produced by him at this time, was most 
eminent. It is true he was supported by orators such as Jules 
Favre, Jules Simon, and Berryer. In vain did the Empire 
straighten itself up like a colossus armed with all the material 
resources of the country ; it visibly grew weak before this hand- 
ful of men who had only their right upon their side. The 
words of Thiers were only an unseen fleeting breath upon his 
lips, and this breath made the giant totter. Never was it seen 
more fully how much moral force avails in human affairs. 

On one point, however, Thiers had separated from his col- 
leagues of the Opposition. Hesupported with all his might the 
cause of the temporal power of the papacy. At first, no doubt, 
because he knew that the old-time conspirator of the papal 
States, become Emperor, was hostile to it, and again because 
the papal sovereignty was bound up for him with the concorda- 
tary system between Church and State, which he had extolled 
in his ‘‘ History of the Consulate and Empire.’ Here we have 


one of the weak points of his political apprehension. Himself 
a believer in the spiritual, and very far removed from irreverent 
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sentiments towards religion, he nevertheless considered it pri- 
marily in a social point of view, as an instrument, provided it be 
under the control of the civil power, if not of government at 
least of pacification and of promoting public morality. The 
Concordat concluded by Napoleon I. with Pius VII. seemed to 
him one of the grandest works of the First Consul, and yet no 
one knew better than he that that pretended pacification had 
ended in conflicts most fiery and most perilous for both powers. 
M. Thiers never saw in their relations any thing but the political 
interests involved, properly so called. One day, in the Presi- 
dential Palace at Versailles he said to me in regard to Henry 
IV., forgetting a little to whom he was speaking: ‘‘ Is there 
any thing more admirable than to see that great king giving re- 
ligious peace to France by proclaiming the Edict of Nantes 
whilst himself turning Catholic? And the best of it is,’’ added 
he, “‘ that he turned Catholic while still remaining Protestant.’’ 
As we see, Thiers expressed his judgment of religion, or rather 
of the religious establishment in the centre of modern Europe, 
much as Cicero might have done in his Zusculans. The convic- 
tions of the individual were cancelled for him by the interests 
of country. The eloquence and zeal which he displayed in sup- 
port of the cause of the temporal power were keenly appreciated 
by Pope Pius IX. M. Thiers used to relate of him a decidedly 
good story which goes to show that the great Infallible knew 
how, on occasion, to express an opinion, and that beneath the 
surface he was an acute Italian diplomate. ‘*‘ What gratitude 
do we not owe to M. Thiers ?’’ said he one day toa French vis- 
itor, after one of the illustrious orator’s finest speeches in sup- 
port of the papal cause. ‘* We have only one thing more to 
wish for him, that he might himself believe in the Catholic doc- 
trines."’ ‘“‘ Eh!’’ resumed the Holy Father, after a silence, 
‘‘ but if he held the faith he would render me fewer services per- 
haps.”’ 

Thiers, in fact, was lacking in the Catholic faith, and he some 
times found his Roman client decidedly embarrassing. At the 
time of the affair of little Mortara, the young Jew who was 
robbed from his parents to be forcibly baptized in a Roman con- 
vent, he said to a vehement prelate who defended that crime in 
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the name of God, ‘‘ How speak to me of God in such a scan- 
dal? If, to be a Christian, it is necessary to convert souls by 
force, then God is not one; for he has not yet at this late day 
suppressed the Queen of England, who, according to you, is the 
head of the most dangerous heresy.’’ It is true that M. Thiers 
would not have flung from the tribune this sharp criticism of 
one of the maddest acts of contemporary papacy. He expressed 
himself with such freedom only in his sa/on. It is there that one 
must have heard him in order to know all the wealth, all the 
versatility, all the fruitfulness, of his mind. There he treated 
of all subjects, from the fine arts, of which he was a passionate 
admirer, surrounded as he was by reproductions of the rarest 
chefs-d' euvre of painting and of sculpture, to the most compli- 
cated points of domestic and foreign politics, which he tinged 
and illumined by the vivid flashes of his wit. In happy sallies, 
in refined mofs, in piquant anecdotes, he was inexhaustible. He 
revived his memories in his chimney-corner, and all the contem- 
porary figures appeared there in their turn. He never paused, 
his donhomie was charming and full of benevolence. Every 
evening his sa/on was open to all the eminent men of his country 
and his time. It was a great European rendezvous. The 
most eminent members of the diplomatic corps held it an honor 
to resort there frequently. At midnight, when the circle had 
drawn closer, the indefatigable old man still dazzled his intimate 
friends by his conversation. This sa/on of the Place St. Georges 
was a veritable political power under the Empire. 

All know the supreme effort which M. Thiers put forth to 
spare himself the last fault he had to commit, the war against 
Prussia, which was a crime against France. Those who were 
present at the famous session of the 15th of July, 1870, will 
never forget the spectacle of that great citizen exhausting him- 
self against a furious Assembly in order to save his country from 
a mad act whose disastrous consequences he foresaw. Railed 
at by the Bonapartist pack, who attempted to stifle his voice 
because they passionately desired war, which was for them the 
only hope of drowning the reviving liberty in blood, he struggled 
tothe end. One of his friends found him at the close of the 
session bathed in tears. He had obeyed the purest sentiment 
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of patriotism. He knew, moreover, more than he could tell. 
Two days later I heard him declare in his intimate circle that 
he knew to a certainty the insufficiency of the military prepara- 
tions of France. When the first disasters supervened with the 
swiftness of the thunder-clap, the very Empress saw herself 
obliged to have recourse to him to save the nation in distress. 
But the time was past. He tried, however, after Sedan, to turn 
out the government of National Defence by a parliamentary 
vote which would have taken away its revolutionary character. 
Two days after the movement of the 4th of September, I heard 
him complain bitterly of the tergiversations of that compromis- 
ing party of which M. Buffet is the personification, and which, 
in the years following, by its intrigues and indecisions, was to 
work so much harm to France. Directly after the accession of 
the new power which had swept away the Empire, M. Thiers 
accepted, without hesitation, the painful mission of seeking an 
alliance for his unhappy country. Nothing was more heart- 
saddening, but nothing more honorable to his patriotism, than 
his fruitless quest over Europe. 


¥. 


We shall be brief upon the last part of the career of the 
great citizen, for all the world retains the present memory of it. 
We shall confine ourselves especially to what is less generally 
known. It was then that greatness came to be added to the 
brilliant qualities by which the political life and oratory of M. 
Thiers had been hitherto peculiarly distinguished. Borne to 
the National Assembly by twenty-three departments, he was 
designated by France herself to take the power in hand in those 
days of supreme peril. It was as nothing that the National As- 
sembly was profoundly divided on questions of government, it 
was dominated by the necessity of the public safety. The situ- 
ation was terrible. One third of the country was exposed to the 
horrors of a most cruel invasion, an army of three hundred 
thousand men were prisoners in Germany, another army was dis- 
persed in Switzerland, the army of National Defence, which had 
saved the honor of the country by its resistance, was disorgan- 
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ized.. It was necessary to treat of peace with the knife at the 
throat, whilst within, especially in the great city whose five 
months of siege courageously supported had infatuated the 
laboring population, the spirit of faction was muttering most 
ominously. The name of M. Thiers imposed itself upon Par- 
liament. His first task was to conclude peace with an all-power- 
ful enemy that knew to what a plight unhappy France had been 
reduced. One should have heard M. Thiers relate the agony of 
those formidable hours, when he strove to dispute with Ger- 
many some strip of frontier, and among others that town of 
Belfort without which there was left only an open country, in- 
capable of defending itself against most redoubtable aggres- 
sions. It was all a drama. Herr von Bismarck appeared at 
first inexorable ; in order better to defend himself against the 
patriotic energy of M. Thiers, he caused the Prussian staff, with 
Herr von Moltke, its illustrious chief, and finally the king him- 
self, to interpose. There was a moment in which M. Thiers de- 
clared he was going to withdraw, and that he preferred the 
most desperate conflict to a treaty which left the sword of Ger- 
many in the side of France. He succeeded, at last, in saving 
Belfort, and signed with sobs that mutilation of his country 
which he had done every thing to avoid by his resistance to the 
most insane of wars. 

Strangely enough, the two combatants in this so unequal 
diplomatic contest judged each other favorably. M. Thiers ap- 
preciated in Herr von Bismarck, if we so may speak, the polit- 
ical artist. He admired his genius, he enjoyed the brusque 
familiarity of his language, which knew no better tactics than 
freedom pushed to the point of cynicism. Herr von Bismarck 
had too much spirit not to enjoy the most remarkable converser 
of his time. It is related that in one of the first interviews at 
Versailles, at the time of the pourparlers for an armistice in Oc- 
tober, 1870, he said all at once to M. Thiers, ‘‘ Let us return 
to civilization.’’ He desired to take away with him one of the 
unrestrained conversations of former times. The represent- 
ative of vanquished France had no mind to divert his terrible 
interlocutor. The latter, seeing M. Thiers exhausted with 
fatigue, urged him to repose upon his own couch, and himself 
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covered him with a mantle. He was, for all that, none the 
more yielding in the hard realities, and France had none the 
less to cede Alsace and Lorraine, and to consent to a ran- 
som of four milliards. The treaty once concluded, it was 
necessary to have it accepted by the Assembly, and then 
executed. In Jules Simon’s book may be read all that re- 
lates to the great financial operations by which Thiers suc- 
ceeded in redeeming and delivering the territory of France 
without bringing on any monetary and financial crisis. Of this 
he was prouder than of all else. It was a subject on which he 
was never exhausted. He has, himself, moreover, written an 
account of this great feat, which is his highest glory. It will 
be published undoubtedly in the near future. 

Scarcely was peace signed when it was necessary to retake 
Paris over the most formidable insurrection of modern times. 
The war against the Commune was conducted with as much pru- 
dence as vigor, and if, in the face of impious incendiary flames 
kindled by brigands, when the blood of the hostages was still 
reeking, and when from more than one house of the faubourgs 
musket-shots were aimed upon the soldiery—if then, in the first 
moments of victory, the rebound was terrible, the government 
was wholly irresponsible for those acts of too summary justice. 
They made it a point of honor to pass no condemnation in 
mass, and M. Thiers was always for measures of humanity. 

The political question commenced from that time to 
weigh upon the heart of the National Assembly in all its 
gravity. The majority of that Assembly was royalist. It 
had hoped to find an instrument in the chief of the executive 
power, at one time so severe against the Republic. His old- 
time Orleanist friends, who had recognized him as their leader 
in the struggle against the Empire, doubted not of his sup- 
port. He began by declaring his belief that it was his duty, 
as it was the duty of all, to adjourn the question of the form 
of government. ‘‘Is there any one here,’’ said he, in his 
memorable speech of the 17th of February, 1871, ‘‘ who would 
dare to enter into learned discussion of articles of constitu- 
tion whilst our prisoners are expiring miserably in distant 
countries, or whilst our starving population are compelled to 
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give up to foreign soldiers the last morsel of bread that is 
left them? Ah! without doubt when we shall have lifted 
from the ground where he lies the noble smitten one whose 
name is France, when we shall have healed his wounds, revived 
his strength, we shall restore him to himself, and then re-estab- 
lished, with the freedom of his mind recovered, he shall see 
how he wishes to live. Then, having wrought our reconstruc- 
tion under the Republic, we shall be able, from experience, to 
pronounce upon our destinies.’’ M. Thiers was already decided 
for himself, and the promptitude with which he recognized that 
he ought to sacrifice his old political preferences and cast in his 
lot freely with the Republic was not one of the least meritorious 
acts of his patriotism. He gave for this adhesion, which he 
recommended to all good citizens, a most peremptory motive. 
‘* There is only one throne to be provided for,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
there are three who wish to sit upon it, which is decidedly im- 
possible.’’ This lively sally was irrefutable, and we have here 
precisely the reason which forced an Assembly anti-Repub- 
lican in its majority to found the Republic. It was not 
enough to be for the monarchy in theory ; it was necessary to 
choose between Legitimacy, Orleanism, and Bonapartism, and 
from that point forward the situation was only that of a house 
divided against itself. It recovered harmony only to undermine 
the power of M. Thiers. It could not do more than that, so 
long as the territory was not yet liberated, but it did not cease 
to raise obstacles to him and to oppose his work of reparation, 
thus imposing on him the most violent parliamentary conflicts 
at a time when he was bearing the burden of liberation and 
of the reconstruction of the country. No one has better de- 
scribed what M. Thiers’s life was at this conjuncture than M. 
Jules Simon. He says: ‘‘ M. Thiers mingled in every thing. 
All the despatches passed under his eye. He endeavored to 
know, minute by minute, the state of France and of Europe. 
He was seen every day at the foremost outposts during the 
struggle against the Commune. His soul was absorbed by the 
triple conflict with the Commune, the German Cabinet, and the 
Assembly. Thanks to his force of will and to the extreme 
clearness of his mind, ,he was equal to it all. He was not only 
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master of his mind but of his humor, an ever-varying surface 
with an undercurrent serious and constant. He could not have 
proved equal to this crushing toil without that native gayety 
which returned without effort, restoring to him peace and ani- 
mation. Hewasa man truly rare; as great and as attractive in 
intimacy as upon the stage.’ * 

We admit that M. Thiers was several times mistaken in his 
views of internal policy ; that he showed himself too recalcitrant 
to the large reforms which were necessary to the reconstruction 
of a country so reduced. In the question of the imposts he was 
too faithful to the system of protection, and in that of the re- 
organization of the army he did not know how to raise it above 
its former type. But what do his errors count for, when com- 
pared to the immense services he rendered? It was not, more- 
over, because of these that he was overthrown on the 24th of 
May, for most of his adversaries shared them with him. What 
they could not pardon in him was his ever most hearty accept- 
ance of the Republic, on which he had thrown great ¢/at in his 
presidential message of November, 1872. On that day his fall 
was determined. It was delayed only until the liberation of 
the territory should have been accomplished, and on the mor- 
row of the day in which the Assembly voted that he had de- 
served well of his country, the coalition was inaugurated which 
ended in the famous and scandalous 24th of May. His over, 
throw was one of the most culpable acts of ingratitude of which 
history has preserved the recollection, but one which gave to 
the Republican party, as its consequence, the cohesion and the 
prudence to which it owed its success three years afterwards. 
Never rose Thiers so high in lofty eloquence as in the proud 
speech which preceded the vote. Two days later some friends, 
among them the writer of these pages, came to bear him the ex- 
pression of their admiration and sympathy, and were received 
in that Presidential Palace of Versailles where already was felt 
the solitude of abandonment, and whence the liberator of the 
land, the saviour of his country, was, as it were, driven out by 
the impatient haste of the bloody enemies of the Republic, they 
who were to find their first punishment in their powerlessness, 


1 “Le Gouvernement de M. Thiers,’’ vol. ii., p. 241. 
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Thiers was even greater in retirement thanin power. He re- 
mained the cherished and respected chief of the great Republican 
party. From him, in grave moments, the decisive word was 
awaited. He pronounced it even from beyond the tomb, through 
his electoral manifesto against the criminal coalition of the 16th 
of May, published after his death. He worked to the very last 
hour ; he fell in the furrow, or rather at his post of combat, giv- 
ing his last breath to his so much loved fatherland. The full ex- 
tent of the nation’s gratitude was shown at those obsequies of 
the great citizen where were seen around his coffina million men 
with weeping eyes, holding back their indignation under un- 
worthy provocations, in order to honor his memory by a last 
act of patriotic self-restraint. 

We are almost dismayed when we consider the indefatigable 
activity of Thiers during his long life, and all that it produced. 
No one knew how better to regulate the employment of his time 
than he. Every day he was up at five o’clock in the morning. 
When he was in power he took advantage of the time when he 
was sure of not being interrupted, to prepare, as the case might 
be, his speeches, or the most important affairs of foreign or 


domestic policy. He gave audience at the most improbable , 


hours. Returned to private life, he gave himself sacredly to 
his labors of authorship, without quitting them till midday. 
After his déjeuner he went out, visited the Chamber, and then 
regularly took a siesta from six o’clock till eight. After having 
gathered at his dinner-table a few congenial friends, he received 
during the whole evening up to midnight, always standing, 
always animated, sparkling with wit, without stiffness, without 
conceit, his welcome was full of good grace and good humor, and 
he knew how to make it affectionate for all his friends. He 
never forgot a mark of friendship or devotion for his person or 
his cause. Hehad no rancour against his enemies ; he was con- 
tent with some witty, some more or less piquant, thrust at 
them ; but he knew how to forget the gravest wrongs. At the 
time of the nomination of seventy-five permanent senators to 
the National Assembly, there was an understanding between 
the Left and the extreme Right, a party which detested the Or- 
leanists still more than the Republicans. One of the members 
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of that party had signalized himself by his abusive speeches 


against Thiers. ‘‘ Never will Thiers vote for me,’’ said he to 
one of his friends. Thiers allowed him to be informed that he 
might count upon receiving his vote. ‘‘ On the next day, at the 


session,’’ related the former President of the Republic, ‘‘ I saw 
the same senator coming towards me with a smile that was like 
akiss. ‘ Well, yes,’ said I to him, ‘I will vote for you; you 
see, indeed, that I am capable of any thing.’’’ This delicate sar- 
casm sufficed for his revenge. 

One could not too much admire the energy displayed by this 
old man of so frail appearance. His features had nothing re- 
markable in themselves, but his mobile, intellectual physiog- 
nomy took on an irresistible charm in conversation. There was 
also the Thiers of great occasions, of the days of blood and 
grief, the saviour of the country in distress. This was the 
Thiers whom the beautiful portrait by Bonnat has rendered 
with rare power. This was he whom last year the Chamber of 
Deputies, with the purest enthusiasm, named with acclamation, 
when it interrupted M. de Fourtou, the worthy minister of the 
government of intriguers and conspirators which had grasped the 
power on the 16th of May, 1877. He had had the impudence 
to pay homage for the liberation of the territory to the monarch- 
ical majority of the National Assembly, when more than three 
hundred deputies rose like a single man, and pointing out the 
illustrious old man, exclaimed: Le viola, le libérateur de la 
France, le viola! It was impossible to be present at this scene 
without being suffused with tears. Thiers himself was moved 
to weep. Such an hour is recompense indeed for injuries. 

One of his last preoccupations was the great philosophical 
work which he was preparing. He has often conversed with 
me uponit. He wished to combat with all his might the 
school of materialistic transformism which eliminates God from 
nature and from history. It was in order to be able to refute 
this, which appeared to him the most mischievous of errors that 
he gave himself up to the most extensive studies in the natural 
sciences, surrounding himself with their most eminent repre- 
sentatives. He did not rise above Deism; full of respect for 
the religion of Christ, he had not passed the limit which sepa- 
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rates Theism from Supernaturalism. But his faith in God was 
full and complete, and in preparing himself to defend him he 
showed what importance he ascribed to him. There is certainly 
a real grandeur in this exalted and final preoccupation of the 
illustrious statesman. The God in whom he believed has, with- 
out doubt, lifted from before his eyes the veil which prevented 
his recognizing the highest wisdom in the glorious foolishness 
of the love of Christ crucified. The memory of Thiers rests 
dear and sacred to all who had the happiness of being admitted 
within the circle of his intimacy. His name is inscribed in the 
first rank upon the Book of Gold of his native France, which he 
so passionately loved, so courageously admonished, so faith- 
fully served, and so gloriously saved. 


EDMOND DE PRESSENSE. 





































FINAL CAUSE, M. JANET, AND PROFESSOR NEW- 
COMB. 


HAVE before me two works on Final Cause. The one 

is an address at the annual meeting of a scientific asso- 

ciation, by a gentleman who is eminent as an astronomer, but 

who has gone out of his way to take up a topic with which he 

is not specially acquainted, and who has uttered words of which 

he does not see the meaning, nor the consequences, nor the use 

which will be made of them. The other is an elaborate treatise 

b by one who has devoted his life to the study of high philo- 

sophic themes, and has now given us a defence of Final Cause, 

which few will dare to attack and no man will be able to over- 

throw, so thoroughly does he expound the truth and answer all 
the objections which have been brought against it. 

In former years it was customary for the presidents of scien- 
tific associations to open the meetings with an account of the 
discoveries that had been made in the immediately previous 
years; and very often at the close there was a reverential 
acknowledgment of the wisdom and goodness of God as mani- 
fested in His works. I remember the brief but earnest testi- 
monies which were given to divine truth by such men as Sir 
David Brewster, Sir John Herschel, and Faraday. But all this 
is now changed. Tyndall departed from the custom at the 
opening of the British Association in Belfast, where he dis- 
coursed de omnibus rebus et quibusdem aliis, and ended with de- 
claring that he believed that every thing could be explained by 


1** The Course of Nature.’? An Address delivered before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, August 22d, 1878. , 

“‘ Final Causes.’"” By Paul Janet. Translated from the French by William 
Affleck, B.D. With Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. 
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the potency of matter. We are in danger, unless public opinion 
speaks out against it, of American scientists following the 
tempting example set them in Great Britain. Professor New- 
comb, in opening the American Association in August last, de- 
clines attempting to take up the subject of the advance in sci- 
entific research during the year, and gives as his reason that 
owing to ‘‘ the immensity of the field of research it has become 
impossible for any to follow its progress in all its branches.’’ 
But was it incumbent on the president to take up all the 
branches? Why should he not have confined himself to his 
own department, and given us a summary of the great discover- 
ies which have been made of late years in astronomy? No 
man could have done this more effectively, and no topic could 
have been more interesting than the glimpses which we have 
recently had of the chemistry of the stars. But instead he has 
entered on a subject with which he is not specially acquainted, 
has written upon it ignorantly and illogically, and uttered state- 
ments which will be turned to ends which the professor will not 
approve. 

It is time to lay an arrest on this tendency of scientific men 
to rush into topics not lying in their own rich domains. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, as President of one of the sections at the last 
meeting of the British Association, declared that he would stop 
any speaker who appealed to Scripture for or against scientific 
hypotheses. But should there not be a counter rule that any 
member of a scientific society, leaving the rails set for him, in 
order to attack real or even supposed religious truth, should also 
be arrested? One of the peculiarities of these assaults on cher- 
ished religious convictions is, that they are not made in Sec- 
tional meetings where they could be met by members, but by 
presidents from the chair, which courtesy does not allow any 
one to attack in return. The consequence is, that the discus- 
sions have to be carried beyond the walls of the schools of sci- 
ence, where those who listened to the attacks may never hear 
the defence. What right had Professor Newcomb to take ad- 
vantage of his position, where no one had a right to reply to 
him, to offend the religious convictions of many, and to try to 
convince young men that design is not evidenced by the phys- 
ical universe? Most men do believe that the works of God in- 
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dicate, and as Paul declares, in consonance with the almost uni- 
versal beliefs of humanity, that ‘‘ the invisible things of God are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead.’’ If the professor has 
any thing to say against this, he has abundant means at hand 
in the public press and in other societies. There are indica- 
tions of a rising feeling against scientific men teaching by 
authority their yet unverified hypotheses in promiscuous assem- 
blies, and in schools and colleges, as if they were established 
truth. Virchow has led the way in this protest ; and Tyndall 
has been obliged to acknowledge his position to be substantially 
sound. Dr. Dawson, of Montreal, has uttered a like sound in 
the University of Harvard, and recorded it in this REVIEW. I 
believe that the American public are prepared to let scientific 
men know that, while they will be listened to reverentially when 
they confine themselves to experimental investigations, they 
will be met vigorously when they travel beyond their proper 
territory, and turn their societies to other purposes than those 
which they profess to serve. 

It is a notable circumstance that a number of the eminent 
scientists of the present day have not been trained at colleges 
or universities. They have betaken themselves to their favorite 
pursuits from their love to them, and made valuable discoveries 
because they have approached them by a new road. But they 
have not enjoyed the advantage of comprehensive instruction 
in philosophy and in the science of the human mind, such as is 
required in our higher universities. The consequence is that 
they are specialists, imagining all the while that they are univer- 
salists, and are filled with all knowledge. I do like to see Tyn- 
dall and Huxley careering in their respective sciences; but 
when they pass beyond their magic circle, they are weak and 
erring as other men. I have had occasion to rebuke religious — 
men when they make bold assertions in science, say in regard 
to the doctrine of development, of which they are profoundly 
ignorant. But it is equally needful, at the time to which we 
have now come, to restrain scientific men when they would 
make assertions and denials in regard to deep philosophical and 
religious themes which they have not studied, and which can as 
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their own favorite sciences, which require long training and 
thought. : 

The key-note of his discourse, Professor Newcomb tells us, 
is the proposition ‘‘ that science concerns itself only with phe- 
nomena and the relations which connect them, and does not take 
account of any questions which do not in some way admit of 
being brought to the test of observation. The only universe it 
knows is that made known by the telescope, the microscope, and 
other appliances of observation.’’ He tells us expressly that sci- 
ence “‘ refers only to things which admit of being perceived by 
the senses, or at least of being conceivable as thus perceptible ;’’ 
and he adds that “‘ there is no scientific knowledge beyond this 
visible frame.’’ Surely this is a narrow view of science. It 
seems to exclude a department with which the professor is well 
acquainted ; that is, mathematics. No doubt mathematical 
truths admit, in a sense, of being brought to the test of obser- 
vation ; but they are true prior to observation, and it may be 
long before they can be verified by this test. Some of the late 
discoveries in the higher mathematics, such as quaternions and 
quantics, have not been so tested. He speaks everywhere of 
the forces of nature being mechanical, whereas he must know 
that chemical affinities have not been shown to be mechanical, 
and there is no evidence that vital action such as assimilation 
and absorption are of this character. Asa more serious oversight, 
he takes no notice of mental action, such as perception, mem- 
ory, imagination, reason, emotion, conscience, will. He will 
no doubt reply that he was not required, in addressing an asso- 
ciation which deals with physics, to mention these ; and in this 
he is so far right. He acknowledges that physics do not con- 
stitute the whole of the universe. But then he asserts that sci- 
ence refers only to things which admit of being perceived by 
the senses, and that there is no scientific knowledge beyond 
this visible frame. In this way he shuts out from the domain 
of science mental action, which I hold admits of scientific treat- 
ment quite as much as material action, though it is not visible, 
and is not made known by the telescope, the microscope, or 
any like appliances. I do believe that the professor honestly 
meant to keep physics within its proper bounds, and if he had 
said that physics as physics had to do with nothing but me- 
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chanical cause, he might have done good service both to science 
and religion. . But without intending it (for I admit the good- 
ness of his intention), he leaves the impression that there is no 
science except that which deals with mechanical forces, and that, 
these give no evidence of an end or purpose in nature, or of 
the existence of God. 

He once and again refers to a higher sphere than that which 
he has swept with his telescope. His language is reverential, 
and there is every reason to believe that it is sincere and ear- 
nest. But he does not give us any indication as to what that 
sphere is, as to where it is, or how we may reach it. Doubtless 
he has in some way reached a belief that there is such a 
region ; but he has kicked down the ladder by which many 
have risen to it, and he has not provided us with any other. 
Meanwhile, and without any special application whatever to 
Prof. Newcomb, we must protest against the conspiracy which 
certain men have intentionally or unintentionally entered into, 
to deprive us of one stronghold of religion after another, telling 
us all the while that they do not mean to deprive us of religion 
itself, thus following the policy of the Saxons when they drove 
out the ancient Britons, always on the pretext of aiding them. 
I suppose that these men conceive that we should be grateful 
to them for their generous admissions as to religion. But some 
of us are shrewd enough to see that they are treating us very 
much, as the Epicureans did their gods, whom they placed ina 
high serene region, where they had nothing to do and took no 
interest whatever in the welfare of man. Tyndall tells us that 
religion cannot be rooted out of the hearts of men; but he 
does not show us what kind of religion can remain when he 
has derived all things from matter and bound them in an iron 
chain of necessity. Huxley deprives us of immortality, but 
leaves to any one who wishes to engage in it a worship chiefly 
of “the silent sort,’’ while he does not and cannot tell to 
whom it is to be paid, or who there is to hear it. Herbert 
Spencer allows a wide enough sphere to religion ; it is the un- 
known, darker than any heathen grove. Professor Newcomb 
has undoubtedly somewhere a temple where he pays sincere 
worship ; but this is not in the works of God, in which he dis- 
covers nothing but clanking mechanism. We cannot allow 
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ourselves to be thus bowed out of one apartment after another of 
our goodlytemple. We do.insist that God works in His works. 
We do love to behold Him in the beautiful forms of plants and 
animals. We can confidently commit ourselves to His provi- 
dence, which is so admirably adapted to our state and charac- 
ter. We refuse to yield to that wretched sophistry which 
would convince us that God has so excluded Himself from His 
works that He cannot hear the cry of distress or answer the 
prayer for light. 

Professor Newcomb claims that he can account for the 
course of nature by Mechanical Causes, and argues that there- 
fore it is not necessary or scientific to call in Final Cause. 
Now we may admit to him that efficient causes are found every- 
where in nature, and that all events are brought about by 
them. I choose the phrase efficient causes, because I am not sure 
that all the forces of nature are mechanical; there seem also 
to be chemical and vital forces, and these have not yet been 
resolved into mechanism. Admitting the universal action of 
forces or efficient causes, I am not thereby precluded from dis- 
covering final causes. It can be shown that the enlightened 
defenders of final causes never believed them to be inconsistent 
with efficient causes. To establish this point and to clear up 
the prevalent confusion of thought, I propose to give a brief 
historical account of the views that have been entertained, and 
the discussions that have taken place in regard to the various 
kinds of causes. 

From the very beginning of inquiry, men referred to causes ; 
but Aristotle was the first to distinguish between the different 
sorts of causes. This he did in his Physics, ii. 3, and recapitu- 
lated in his Metaphysics, i. 3, with a farther reference in Post 
Anal., ii. 11. In these passages he uses the word (cause) in a 
wider, and it may be allowed in a looser, sense than we now do. 
The grand object of the First Philosophy is to discover causes. 
By cause he meant all that is necessary to account for or explain 
a thing, all that is necessary in order to its being as it is, and 
therefore to our comprehending it and explaining it. In later 
times the word cause is commonly restricted to efficient cause, 
to productive cause, or as Hume analysed it, invariable antece- 
dent. Aristotle included this, but also included other things 
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necessary, as he thought, to make a thing what it is. He had 
four kinds of causes. He had first a matter and asubject (r9v 
vAnv nat tO droxeipevov). Hehad secondly a cause, whence the 
beginning of motion (d0ev 7 apyn tis xivnoews).- Thirdly, he 
had a cause which was the substance—that in which a thing con- 
sisted (rmv ovoiav nai ro 11 Hv sivat), Fourthly, he had that on 
account of which a thing is (ro Ov éyena). More briefly, he had a 
VAN, an apyn utvnoeDS, an é2605, and a TéAos, which we translate 
a material, an efficient, a formal, and a final cause. He sought 
in every object for each of these. He did not regard the one 
as inconsistent with the other. He often found several of 
them in one and the same object (De Anim., ii. 8). In regard 
to the material cause, he represents the Ionians as seeking for it 
and finding it in water, air, or fire. As to the efficient cause 
he regarded it as that which produces motion or change. The 
formal cause corresponded to the Idea of Plato,only he repre- 
sents it as being not above things, but in things. He does not 
use final cause to prove the divine existence ; he supposes the 
thing to have in itself (as immanent) an end after which it is 
striving—a view very much the same as that taken by Hegel. 
He blames Plato for neglecting the efficient and the final, and 
confining his attention to the material and the formal. 

These distinctions were not drawn by the thinkers who pre- 
ceded Aristotle. Socrates, without giving final cause a sepa- 
rate place, used the argument from final cause—the argument 
from intention or design, as seen for instance in the eyelids to 
protect the eyes. Plato argued more from the models or pat- 
terns in nature. Epicurus simply ignored final causes. The 
Stoics identified efficient and final, representing every thing as 
done in conformity with the decree (fatum) of God; and so 
ordered that one thing is a prognostic of another thing. Cicero 
(De Nat. Deor. 115) and Augustine (Civ. Dei xi. 4, 21) appeal, 
like Plato, to the order of the universe. The schoolmen did 
not use Aristotle’s division of causes so frequently as they 
did his logical distinctions, but occasionally they proceeded 
upon it. 

Coming to modern times, Bacon adopted Aristotle’s four- 
fold division of causes. He gives material and formal causes 
to Physics, and formal and final to Metaphysics, which he 
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regards as occupying a higher sphere than physics. It is often 
said, by men who have never read Bacon’s works and take his 
opinions at second-hand, that Bacon sets aside final cause. 
This is an entire mistake. He would exclude it from physics, 
but it is only to give it a higher place in metaphysics. He 
compares it to the vestal virgins, not productive indeed, but 
dedicated to God. He erred, I think, in excluding final cause 
altogether from physics, where it may be used, if properly 
restricted, in the study of organisms, where the means are ends 
and the ends means. While he was living, Harvey discovered 
the circulation of the blood by the principle of teleology, argu- 
ing that the valves which he saw opening in one direction 
and not in the opposite must be intended to let a fluid pass 
. through—thus discovering the grand doctrine of the circulation 
of the. blood. But Bacon was right in insisting so strongly that 
the discovery of final cause should not keep men from seeking 
the efficient cause. Bacon attached great importance to the 
discovery of forms, which he represented as the supreme end of 
all science. The form of a thing is that which makes it what it 
is,—thus, anticipating our latest science, he regards motion as 
the form of heat. Without fully seeing it, he came very near 
to Plato; the aim of all science, according to both, being to 
discover ideas, forms, or patterns ; only, according to Plato, the 
ideas are to be discovered by calling forth the inward idea, 
while according to Bacon they are to be found bya careful 
induction of facts. Bacon showed profound wisdom in making 
the discovery of forms the supreme end of all science ; and in 
placing the forms of nature at the very top of the pyramid and 
next unto God. 

Descartes perceived God in every mechanical action, and 
could not believe that Ged was to be seen in one act more than 
in another ; and insists that we ought to beware lest, ‘‘in our 
presumption, we imagine that the ends which God proposed to 
Himself in the creation of the world are understood by us’”’ 
(Princip. Philos., iii. 2). There isa misapprehension here of the 
kind of ends supposed to be discovered by final cause, and it is 
curious that his error is pointed out by Gassendi, an adherent of 
the Epicurean philosophy. ‘‘ You say,’’ he replies to Descartes, 

‘that it does not seem to you that you could investigate and 
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undertake to discover without rashness the ends of God. But 
although that may be true if you mean to speak of ends that God 
has willed to be hidden, still it cannot be the case with those 
which He has, as it were, exposed to the view of the world, and 
which are discovered without much labor.’’ The celebrated 
natural philosopher Robert Boyle also answered’ Descartes. 
Referring to a gnomonic instrument, ‘‘ It would no doubt be 
great presumption on the part of a peasant, ignorant alike of 
mathematical science and the intentions of the artist, to believe 
himself capable of discovering all the ends in view of which this 
machine so curiously wrought has been constructed ; but when 
he remarks that it is furnished with an index with lines and 
horary numbers—in short, with all that constitutes a sun-dial, 
and sees successively the shadow of the index mark in succes- 
sion the hour of the day, there would on his part be as little 
presumption as error in concluding that this instrument, what- 
ever may be its other uses, is certainly a dial made to show the 
hours.’’ Leibnitz, with his usual comprehensiveness of mind, 
would unite final and physical causes. ‘‘It is good,’’ he says, 
““to conciliate those who hope to explain mechanically the 
formation of the first texture of an animal, and of the entire 
mechanism of the parts with those who give an account of the 
same structure by final causes. Both are good, and the authors 
who follow these different ways ought not to abuse each other.’”* 

From this survey we gather that some of the profoundest 
thinkers that have appeared in our world have seen more than 
mechanical cause in the course of nature, and that they have 
discovered no inconsistency between efficient and final cause. 
We are now to illustrate these two points. 

There is a foundation in nature for Aristotle’s fourfold divi- 
sion of explanatory causes, though we may have to amend it 
somewhat to suit it to modern science. 

Material Cause.—Here we inquire into the nature of the 
substances, be they inanimate body, or living body or mind. 
It is the end pursued in chemistry, and in all the sciences de- 
pendent on it, and so far also in psychology. No doubt the in- 
quiries into the matter, and the forces in matter, may be mixed 


1 The quotations from Gassendi, Boyle, and Leibnitz may be found in M. 
Janet’s work, pp. 184, 185, 119. 
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up with each other; but they may be distinguished, and it is 
often desirable to separate them. 

Efficient Cause.—It appears to me that since the discovery of 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, or of the persistence 
of force, as Spencer calls it, the whole subject of causation (ob- 
jective) needs to be carefully reviewed by some one combining 
scientific knowledge with philosophic comprehension. Mr. J. S. 
Mill seems to me to have clearly shown that all causation is dual 
or plural, as implying two or more agents acting on each other. 
We say that a certain plant was killed by frost : but when we 
spread out the full phenomenon we find that the true cause was 
not the mere frost or cold, but the state of the plant and the 
state of the temperature combined, for it is only when these 
unite that the plant is killed; with a stronger plant, or with 
less cold, there might have been no such result. I have carried 
out this doctrine a step farther, and shown that there is a dual- 
ity or plurality not only in the cause, but in the effect, which 
consists of a change both in the plant and in the temperature. 
A picture falls from a wall, and breaks a table below; the 
cause, the productive cause, the invariable antecedent, consists 
both of the picture and table ; but the effect also consists both 
of the picture and table in a new state, the picture having lost 
momentum and the table being broken. Taking this view of 
physical causation, we see that the course of nature consists of 
agents affecting each other, changing other things, and being 
themselves changed. Nature is not, as Newcomb seems to view 
it, a chain going on in cne line: it is a network going out in all 
possible lines, stretching out from every given point to the cir- 
cumference of the cosmos. The forces acting are quite as 
ready to produce disorder as order, to produce evil as good. 
We see the need of an ordering power to produce order and 
beneficence, and so we have— 

Formal Cause—the idea of Plato, the é00s of Aristotle, the 
law of modern science, and tlre type of naturalists. We have 
here mechanical causes, but co-ordinated so as to produce 
orderly results, as we see in what are called the laws of nature. 
The properties of bodies, such as attraction, chemical affinity, 
etc., may be simple; but they require conditions, that is, co- 
operating agents, in order to their working. But the general 
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laws of nature are always complex ; that is, imply the action of 
two or more agents operating and co-operating. We see this 
in the law of the succession of day and night, of the revolution 
of the seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter; in the 
motion of the planets in their orbits. What a number and 
‘variety of agents conspiring in the reproduction of plants and 
animals ; in the seed, the blade, the fruit, the decay of the 
vegetable ; in the germ, the growth, the death of the animal! 
What a complexity in order to the production of the mathe- 
matically exact forms and harmonious colors of the shell, the 
stalk and the flower, the bones of plants and animals! What 
a combination to produce those types according to which we 
classify the animate kingdoms, and which make every living 
thing to grow after its kind! What a complex complexity in 
that assortment of forces which produce development and 
heredity—processes of which we now talk so glibly and 
familiarly, but of the elements of which we know so little! 
All these may be called the ideas or forms of nature. 

Final Cause.—Here there is a concurrence of mechanical or 
efficient causes to produce an evident result. It is not an ante- 
cedent followed by an effect ; it is the consequent or issue of 
a number of conspiring antecedents. From the number of 
agents combining to effect an end we argue that there are in- 
tention and purposes. I suppose a hundred agents so far inde- 
pendent must combine before I can see. I infer that there 
must have been a designed arrangement in order to their com- 
ing together to produce the obvious end. 

We discover these four causes in the works of man. That 
statue of Hercules had a material cause in the marble in the 
quarry ; an efficient cause in the chisel of the sculptor; a 
formal cause in the shape given it ; and a final cause in its be- 
ing set up ina temple. Wecan discover the same four causes in 
nature. In shells we have the matter, be it carbonate of lime, or 
whatever else ; the chemical forces operating; the mathemati- 
cal form taken—possibly a spiral ; and an end the protection of 
the animal. In the plant, say the apple-tree, we have the 
chemical elements ; we have the vital forces, whatever they be ; 
we have the shape taken by the tree and by its flower; anda 

final cause in the fruit provided for the sustenance of living 
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creatures. In the cereals there is matter in the composition of 
the plants, an efficient (not necessarily a mechanical) cause in 
the vital forces, a formal cause in the form taken, and a final 
cause in the food provided for the nourishment of man and liv- 
ing creatures. Take the two colors, blue-purple and orange- 
yellow, found in the flower of the forget-me-not: they must 
have a composition produced in some way by the dividing of 
the beam ; they are found in all the plants of the species; and 
they are suited to the eye, which delights to look on comple- 
mentary colors—that is, the colors that make up the beam. 

I believe that these four principles can be discovered in all 
animated objects. In dead matter it may be more difficult to 
detect all of them in every individual object. Yet in the higher 
forms we can discover several of them. Thus in crystals, the 
crystalline forms, which all bodily substances are capable of as- 
suming, we have the matter, the forces, and also the forms ; but 
it might be difficult to discover a special final cause. Plato, in 
seeking to find his idea everywhere, was asked whether he 
could find it in the dust or sand of the ground, and acknowl- 
edged that he was in difficulties. Modern science could help 
him here, and show him by the microscope beautiful forms in 
the rudest matter. It might be impossible in such cases to de- 
tect a final cause ; but just as we argue that there is efficient 
cause everywhere, though we may not be able to discover it in 
every occurrence (Professor Newcomb will acknowledge this), 
we may, on a like principle, infer that as we discover a purpose 
in so many parts of nature so there is purpose everywhere, if 
only we can discover it; and thus reach the conclusion of 
Socrates, Plato, and Leibnitz, that nature consists of physical . 
causes working for ends. 

I am sure that the course of nature cannot be compre- 
hended or explained except by taking into account more than 
efficient cause, except indeed by all of the principles we have 
been considering. The chemist’will insist on knowing what is 
the elemental composition of the crystal, the rose, or the crus- 
tacean. The naturalist will seek for the type that he may be 
able to arrange it. The merchant will wish to know its eco- 
nomical use that he may buy or sell it. 

We know not what is the number of elements in the mate- 
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rial universe. The ancient Greeks supposed them to be four : 
air, water, fire, and earth. Modern chemistry has found sixty- ' 
four, which it cannot analyze into any thing simpler. It is said 
that Professor Lockyer thinks he has evidence that some of 
these can be resolved into others. It is certain that there is in 
nature a certain number of elements, be it four or sixty-four, 
with their properties. We may conclude that these are adapt- 
ed to each other. Were they not, they would not act upon 
each other, molecule on molecule, atom on atom, mass on mass, 
as they evidently do. The orderly results point to an insti- 
tuted order. Being so adapted, if these elements were cast into 
a capacious vessel, they would produce regular results such as 
we see in a kaleidoscope, where we have a number of beads 
thrown into a constructed receptacle, and reflected by glass, 
and producing regular figures. Here we have in the figures a 
material cause in the instrument, with its wood and glass and 
beads; an efficient cause in the movements of the beads; anda 
formal cause in the regular shapes and dispositions. It can 
scarcely be said that in the figures themselves there is a final 
cause, for no end is served by them, except indeed to give 
pleasure to the beholder. But there is certainly a formal cause. 
And I would have it noticed that this form is a result of arrange- 
ments made, and of mutual adaptations, arguing a purpose and 
design. So it is with the laws, as they are called, and types 
of nature. They are the result of a vast number of agents or effi- 
cient causes combining and co-operating. We thus see that the 
very order of nature is a manifestation and evidence, as Plato, 
Cicero, and Augustine argued, of plan and purpose, and there- 
fore of intelligence. 

But Final Cause furnishes another and a more special argu- 
ment. It may be noticed of the figures of the kaleidoscope 
that they never show final cause, properly so called. They 
never show amidst their great variety such utility as a lichen, a 
polype, a finger or a toe, much less a hand or an ear. Mathe- 
maticians tell us how many millions of chances there are 
against a handful of molecules ever producing an ear, and how 
many millions of millions against their producing on the same 
frame ‘an eye, a nose, a tongue, skin, and muscle, and nerve, 
and brain. How many milliards of milliards of chances against 
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the formation of all the senses and organs of all the creatures 
on the face of the earth. The meeting of these efficient causes 
in the frame of man and animal makes it as certain as mathe- 
matics can make it of their being an end contemplated and de- 


. signed. 


The force of this argument is not to be avoided by saying 
that what we represent as final causes are merely conditions of 
existence. True they are conditions of existence ; but the proofs 
of design lie in the conditions of existence all meeting in 
the hundreds or thousands of coincidences all coming together to 
form the rose, or the deer. The strings of a harp are the con- 
ditions of its existence, and we argue that the harp has been 
made for a purpcese, because the strings are all there and yield 
music. 

Professor Newcomb evidently labors under several very er- 
roneous impressions in regard to final cause. ‘* From the very 
earliest at which men began to think two modes of explaining 
the operations of nature have presented themselves to his at- 
tention. These modes are sometimes designated as the teleo- 
logical and mechanical. He thinks that final cause is meant to 
give the same sort of explanation of a phenomenon as efficient 
cause. But all enlightened defenders of final cause have assert- 
ed that the two principles or causes do not accomplish the 
same ends. Final causes or ends were never meant to account 
for the production of an event ; this is done by efficient cause. 
On the other hand, an efficient cause does not show how efficient 
causes or forces should combine to produce an obviously intended 
beneficent result—the good, as Aristotle calls the final cause. 
The fact that the ear:was meant to hear did not make the ear, 
though there are passages in Lamarck which seem to indicate 
that the wish of the fish to fly actually gave it wings. We 
bring in efficient cause to explain one thing, namely, produc- 
tion ; and final cause to explain another thing, a combination to 
produce a useful end. Again, he argues that we are entitled to 
call in final cause only when physical cause fails, thereby falling 
into the error of Kant and Laplace, both far-sighted but one- 
eyedmen. But surely he sees both efficient and final cause in the 
telescope by which he scans the heavens so profitably : efficient 
cause in the formation of it by Clark, and final cause in the use 
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to which he is able to turn it. Now will it do to say that he 
uses the instrument because it is there ; it is there because he 
or some other was meant to employ it. It is conceivable that 
there should be a like union of the two principles in the eye 
and in the works of nature generally. 

He is evidently under a farther impression that the two are 
inconsistent. He thus makes them rivals, and supposes that 
the one strives with and overcomesthe other. But final cause, 
so far from being inconsistent with efficient cause, implies a 
combination of physical causes, which are blind in themselves, 
but which are led by a prearranging power to combine to ac- 
complish an end. He insinuates that as mechanical cause 
comes to be seen everywhere that final cause will have to hide 
itself. But viewed by a mind capable of seeing two truths 
alongside of each other, the belief in and the evidence of ends 
in nature are not vanishing, as the professor expects. We have 
as clear and certain proof that the eye was meant to see and 
the ear to hear as the first man had, and can now discover more 
fully the wonderful machinery by which the ends are effected. 

The professor’s argument against final cause is the most 
glaring example of the fallacy of irrelevant conclusion or of 
ignoratio elencht, which I have seen for many a day. He 
would disprove the existence of final cause, and he merely 
attempts to prove the universal presence of mechanical cause. 
With proper explanations we may admit all he claims as to 
mechanism and not feel thereby that teleology is weakened. 
Let us look at the principles at work when our astronomer gazes 
at a binary star with his telescope. Rays go out from the star, 
proceed in vibrations, first through millions of miles of ether, 
then through thousands of miles of air; then into the telescope, 
where they are turned in a variety of ways; then into the eye, 
into the cornea, which is transparent ; into convergent media, 
which unite the luminous rays, the three refracting media— 
the aqueous humor, crystalline lens, and vitreous humor—till 
they fall on the retina, where, according to the theory of Young, 
carried out by Helmholtz, there are twelve thousand or even 
twenty thousand cones, sensitive to various kinds of light, and 
they form there the image of two stars with perhaps com- 
plementary colors. The process is not ended till an action 
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goes up through the optic nerve into the brain, and not 
till then does the astronomer see his star. The want or the 
failure of any one of these processes, thousands in number, 
would prevent vision or make it imperfect." In this long and 
complicated process there has been mechanical cause through- 
out. Professor Newcomb will not deny. that there is final 
cause, in the part of it which goes on in the telescope ; but if 
there be an end manifested in the passage of the rays through 
the one instrument, the telescope, there is like, but far stronger 
evidence of a purpose in the other instrument, the eye. 

In all such discussions a distinction of some kind is drawn 
as to the actual operations of the forces or laws of nature. 
Paley in his ‘‘ Natural Theology’’ indicates a distinction be- 
tween the laws of nature and their construction, and speaks of 
an adjustment being necessary, and of ‘‘ the laws being fixed ’”’ 
and ‘‘the construction being adapted to them ”’ (Nat. Theol., 
iii.). Dr. Chalmers drew elaborately and illustrated at great 
length the distinction between the Laws of Matter and the Col- 
locations or Dispositions of Matter. ‘‘ We can imagine all the 
present and existing laws of matter to be in full operation, and 
yet, just for the want of a right local disposition of parts, the 
universe might be that wild undigested medley of things in 
which no one trace or character of a designing architect was at 
all discernible’ (Nat. Theol:, ii. 1). Mr. Mill has adopted this 
distinction, and sees that ‘‘collocations as well as laws are 
necessary to the operation of nature’’ (Log., iii. 12, 16). I 
have taken up the subject at this point and endeavored to give 
the distinction greater precision. I have shown that it is be- 
tween, not the laws of matter and collocations, but between the 
properties of matter and adjustments necessary to their opera- 
tion. I have shown that the laws of matter are not simple, but 


‘M. Janet has shown that Helmholtz has answered his own objection derived 
from the imperfections in the eye. The great German physicist says: ‘‘ The ap- 
propriateness of the eye to its end exists in the most perfect manner, and is re- 
vealed even in the limits given to its defects. A reasonable man will not take a 
razor to cleave blocks ; in like manner every useful refinement in the optical use of 
the eye would have rendered that organ more delicate and slower in its applica- 
tion.”” This is sufficient to defend final cause. But a full explanation may have 
to take into account the existence—the great mystery of our world—of disease 
and pain, 
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complex, and imply adjustments ; this is the case with the sea- 
sons, the typical forms of plants and animals ; all imply a num- 
ber of agents or properties combined to produce a uniform 
result. Such laws are not mechanical forces, but the results of 
mechanical forces adjusted (Meth. Div. Gov., ii. 1) and imply- 
ing a purpose. Professor Newcomb seems to feel a difficulty 
in understanding how there should be any thing else than 
mechanism necessary to explain the course of nature. And 
yet he has been obliged to draw this very distinction without 
seeing its meaning: *‘ In this work we have to be concerned 
with two things—the general laws of nature, as they are famil- 
iarly called, and the facts or circumstances which determine the 
operation of these laws.”’ 

The professor imagines that final cause implies “* interfer- 
ence’’ and “‘ miracles,’’ and says: ““ Weare not to call in a super- 
natural cause to account for a result which could have been 
produced by the action of the known laws of nature.’’ But ac- 
cording to the view of the great body of the supporters of final 
cause, and according to the view now presented, we do not 
need to call in a ‘‘ supernatural cause,’’ for all may be per- 
formed by the known laws of nature. Nor do we need an in- 
terference to bring about the special designs of God, say to 
send blessings, when God so intends it, to reward the good ; or 
judgments when He means to arrest the evil, or to give an an- 
swer to prayer for things agreeable to His will. There is no 
interference with the machine in a factory when it lets off its 
cotton, or its linen thread, or its paper; it was planned and 
adjusted for this very purpose. The reaper is all mechanical, 
and it has no conscious design ; but it throws off and binds its 
sheaves for an evident purpose. So in the far grander machin- 
ery of nature it is arranged that good is encouraged and evil 
so far restrained and punished. True, the mechanical forces 
work blindly : they know not and do not care for the conse- 
quences ; but these were all foreseen by One who appointed 
them and arranged them for the accomplishment of grand pur- 
poses, and small ones—as we reckon them ; for the progress of 
the world in knowledge and civilization, to adorn that lily, to feed 
that raven, to secure that the sparrow cannot fall to the ground, 
and protect, in answer to prayer, the widow and the fatherless. 

25 
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I could show, if the time allowed or the subject required, 
that there is a wonderful correspondence between the scientific 
doctrine of the uniformity of nature and the Scripture doctrine 
of foreordination. They are the same truths; the one seen 
from below and from the earth, the other seen from above and 
from heaven. ‘Both imply that every thing is fixed ; but both 
also imply that every thing is arranged to accomplish special, 
and these beneficent, ends. Nature is uniform, and as we per- 
ceive it to be so, we proceed to use that very uniformity. 
Every thing is ordained, and believing that prayer is one of the 
ordained means, we use prayer to secure our ends—these ends 
being agreeable to His will. Because nature is uniform, we do 
not, therefore, on account of speculative difficulties, refuse to 
toil for our food. Just as little does the Christian, because of 
infidel objections, refuse to pray for blessings such as God is 
ready to give ; and he finds that the blessing has been ordained 
and comes at the proper time, and in answer to the prayer 
which has also been ordained, and this to secure its end. 

I feel that I ought to refer here to a statement of Dr. 
Draper in the January number of this REVIEW. Iam not sure 
what is the drift of that article. He pictures in dark colors the 
low state of faith in this age, and seems—and we are bound to 
give him credit for sincerity—to deplore it. I am not sure that 
religious belief in America is at so low an ebb as he imagines. 
He seems to account for the prevailing infidelity by alleging 
that it is a revulsion against the superstition of bygone ages. I 
do not see that superstition in past time or in certain conti- 
nental countries can justify scepticism in our day or country. 
He seems to regard this defect of faith as an evil. But what is 
he doing to remove it? He sees that the politician cannot 
effectually contend with it. Who then is to contend with it ? 
He does not tell us what is the true faith which is to oppose 
superstition on the one hand and infidelity on the other. His 
historical sketches are one-sided, as giving only the unbelieving 
side. To be impartial, he should narrate the atrocities of infi- 
dels, as seen for instance in the first French revolution, which 
drove so many back to superstiticn. His theories are not phi- 
losophical. What can be more weak and ridiculous than his 
theory of the origin of the belief in one God at the opening of 
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the Christian era? ‘‘ The acknowledgment of one emperor 
was followed by an acknowledgment of one God!’’ He tells us 
that in the present day “‘ there is a risk that with the fraudu- 
lent, much that is true may be swept away.’’ I fear that the 
tendency of his own writings is to sweep away much that is 
true. He speaks of there still ‘‘ lingering in some of our noble 
old rituals forms of supplication for dry weather and rain—use- 
less but not unpleasing reminiscences of the past.’’ I fear 
there will be still less of faith than there is at this moment if 
men, women, and children are kept from expressing their de- 
sires in prayer, as they will certainly be, if they are made by our 
savans to believe that God does not hear, and that He cannot 
answer prayer. 

Professor Newcomb quotes, without naming me, my de- 
fence of Providence in my work on ‘‘ The Method of the Divine 
Government,’’ and objects to my statement that a rock may fall 
at a prearranged moment and kill a person beneath it. ‘*‘ He 
says the moment is fixed entirely by antecedent circumstances, 
such as the solubility of the rock and the amount of water 
which percolates over it. At that very moment the rock be- 
gins to fall.’”” Now I agree with all this. But he himself has 
admitted that there are ‘‘ facts or circumstances which .deter- 
mine the operation of these laws.’’ The question arises who 
arranged these “‘ facts or circumstances,’’ which are needed, how- 
ever far we go back beyond the nature of the rock and the wa- 
ter, and which imply an arrangement from the beginning. He 
acknowledges that if we had sufficient capacity we could from 
a knowledge of the causes (including always their adaptations) 
predict all that would follow. But if this be so, may we not 
conceive of a Being who not only foresees but has arranged all 
that follows? That Being might so arrange them that special 
ends are accomplished, and these such that they are obvious to 
every thinking mind. 

Nor are we, in discovering these ends, going into the region 
of speculation, to which the professor allots every thing but 
mechanical cause. He talks of science, meaning mechanical, 
concerning itself ‘‘ with phenomena and the relations which 
connect them.’’ I am sure that the same intelligence which 
can discover the connections and relations in mechanical cause 
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is all that is needed to discover the combination of causes 
which constitutes final cause. As M. Janet puts it, ‘‘ The 
error of the scientists is in believing that they have eliminated 
final causes from nature, when they have shown how certain ef- 
fects result from certain given causes.’’ ‘*‘ We must not say ‘ that 
the bird has wings in order to fly ; but that it flies because 
it has wings.’ But wherein, I ask you, are these two propo- 
sitions contradictory? In assuming that a bird has wings in 
order to fly, must not its flight result from the structure of these 
wings? Consequently, because the flight is a result, is it right 
to conclude that it is not at the same time an end. Would it 
then be necessary, in order to recognize final causes, that you 
should see in nature effects without a cause or effects dispro- 
portioned to these causes.”’ 

We are in danger at this present time of a whole swarm of 
young naturalists, following one or two leaders, attacking final 
cause without knowing what it means." We are happy, in 
these circumstances, to have a work by a French philosopher 
which rests the doctrine on the proper footing, and corrects the 
misapprehensions of objectors. It is not necessary to give an 
epitome of M. Janet’s ‘‘ Final Causes.’’ Those interested in the 
subject will go directly to the work now so accessible. Any 
one perplexed may here have his thoughts cleared up. Those 
who would oppose final cause must attempt to answer it, and 
as they do so they may find every objection to the doctrine 
effectively disposed of. He shows first as a matter of fact, and 
this independent of any theological bearing, that there is 
finality or teleology in nature. He founds ‘“‘the existence of 
the final cduse on this principle, that when a complex combina- 
tion of heterogeneous phenomena is found to agree with the 
possibility of a future act which was not contained beforehand 
in any of these phenomena in particular, this agreement can only 


1 Thus in the December number of the American Naturalist, after stating a 
theory of Haeckel called ‘‘ Perigenesis of the Plastitude,’’ a young naturalist 
complacently tells us that ‘‘ this relegates teleological doctrines to the category of 
extinct ideas.’” Without being a prophet, I venture to predict that final cause 
may outlive some of the theories of Haeckel. The author of the paper says ‘‘ the 
vibrations of the plastitudes are adaptive in their character—that is, they are the 
resultant of outward circumstances.’’ I discover in these adaptations some traces 
of teleology. 
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be comprehended by the human mind by a kind of pre-exist- 
ence in an ideal form of the future act itself, which transforms 
from a result into an end—that is to say, into a final cause.’’ He 
shows, secondly, that this teleology implies an intelligent cause. 
He is particularly successful in showing that development, 
so far from superseding final cause, implies it throughout. 
Hugh Miller had said, in criticising the ‘* Vestiges of Creation,’ 
that development does not affect the argument for the Divine 
existence. Professor Asa Gray discovers an order and design in 
development. But M. Janet has discussed the subject more 
fully. No one will maintain that development is a simple me- 
chanical law. It is the law of a most complicated correlation 
of forces, most of which are as yet unknown. When these are 
detected, by some Newton of physiology yet to appear, it will 
be seen that development, always kept within its proper sphere, 
more perhaps than any other process of nature involves a com- 
plexity of adjustments all tending towards a point, the pre- 
servation, and I believe the gradual elevation, of plants and ani- 
if. mals. 
| Professor Newcomb’s discourse is on the Course of Nature. 
But there is vastly more in that organized course than he and 
other scientists are noticing. I have endeavored to spread out 
that rich web, of which the forces which he has looked at are 
the mere threads. I have proceeded on the fourfold explanation 
of nature by Aristotle, only modifying it somewhat to adapt it 
to modern science. All that I insist on is that nature cannot be 
understood, except by such principles as those I have been un- 
folding. I discover not only force which hurries on like a rail- 
way train, but rails to restrain it and intelligence guiding it. I 
find not only mechanism, but machines constructed for ends. 
The mechanical doctrine, if carried out exclusively, would strip 
nature of all that endears it to us—of all its sunshine, of all its 
beauty and beneficence, and leave nothing to call forth our ad- 
miration, our gratitude, our love. A skeleton is an interesting 
object to an anatomist, but I love to see it clothed with form 
and color and expression. I am interested in the restless ac- 
tivity of nature, capable of working such effects for evil or for 
good ; but I do not feel assurance, and my soul is not elevated 
to adoration till I see the powers harmoniously joining to pro- 
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duce regular laws, and types after their kind, and intelligible 
species, and special ends of support and benignity. Pythagoras 
uttered a profound truth, and had doubtless glimpses of its 
meaning, when he said that if men’s perceptions were suffi- 
ciently acute they would hear the music of the spheres, being, 
I may add, the voice of One boldly represented by an old pro- 
phet as ‘‘ joying over His works with singing.”’ 
JAMES McCosH, 
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REVITY may be the soul of wit, but it is death and de- 
struction to art-criticism, which always requires leisure 
and space for the development of its theories, its descriptions, 
and its arguments. There are so many reserves to be made, 
so many explanations to be attempted, before any thing can be 
said with simple justice about the labors of artists, that the 
critic must have a fair opportunity for expressing himself delib- 
erately, or else it would be much better for all parties concerned 
that he should quietly hold his peace. I have, therefore, de- 
termined to limit myself, in this review, to a consideration of 
Continental painting only, and even for this I shall require two 
articles. English and American art I speak. of at the same 
time in another periodical, the /nternational Review, which has 
the advantage of being easily accessible to the reader of these 
pages, who may thus complete with me his survey of the pic- 
torial world, if so much talk about pictures does not weary 
him. 

The exhibition of pictures at the Champ de Mars was of 
such vast extent that the most industrious student could do 
little more than make a selection, and of the selected pictures 
only a few would remain permanently in his memory. In round 
numbers, France alone sent a thousand pictures and drawings, 
Great Britain nearly five hundred, and other countries in pro- 
portion ; so that in oil-paintings alone the exhibition contained 
close upon three thousand numbers, a large proportion of these 
being works of considerable size and importance, not to be 
understood or remembered without some expenditure of time. 
A critic who does his work seriously may perhaps select from 
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such a gathering about one picture in twenty (the mere selec- 
tion being in itself a great labor), and even then he will find it 
not a light task to learn by heart and carry away with him the 
details of a hundred and fifty compositions. When it comes 
to writing about them, the difficulty is to retain the reader’s 
attention, for, when the picture itself would charm and delight, 
a printed paragraph about it may produce quite an opposite 
effect. 

The world’s productive power in the fine arts is already 
enormous, and it increases every year. Thousands and thou- 
sands of persons in England, France, and Germany live by the 
artistic professions ; whilst in countries where art is younger, or 
where new schools are rising up on ground formerly occupied 
by older ones, as in Spain and Italy, the number of more or 
Tess successful painters may already be counted by hundreds. 
All these men are incessantly occupied in increasing the al- 
ready prodigious art-stock of the civilized world, and where it 
is to end no human being can foretell. Commercial depression 
may reduce production by driving the less successful artists into 
other occupations, or by deterring young men from becoming 
painters or sculptors ; but art is in itself so attractive a pursuit 
that those who are naturally gifted for it will work under the 
most discouraging conditions. 

The painter of whom I shall speak first has never from the 
beginning of his career had to struggle against discouragement 
of any kind. From his earliest manhood Meissonier has been a 
successful artist, and during the last ten years his pieces have 
equalled those of the most celebrated old masters. I do not 
mean what the old masters got when they were alive—for that 
was often very meagre pay indeed—but what their works fetch 
in modern auction-rooms. The rapid fame of Meissonier is 
due both to his own ability and to the publicity which a first- 
rate modern artist gains through exhibitions and the press. 
The latest news of him circulated by the newspapers is that his 
picture ‘‘ Cuirassiers—1807’’ has been sold for 300,000 francs. 
Such an excessive price for what is merely a concatenation of 
laborious studies is not a proof of any enlightened enthusiasm 
for art. The picture, though skilful, observant, and conscien- 
tious, is not a great work of art ; it is simply a piece of very re- 
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markable industry. There is character in the soldiers, and you 
feel as if you were on the field, and could look at them one by 
one: but the work gives no esthetic pleasure ; it is nota poem ; 
it is a page of the most matter-of-fact history, like a chapter of 
Thiers. Considered as historical painting, it has a certain value ; 
such a work might reasonably be purchased by the nation, if 
the price were moderate, and placed ina public gallery ; but 
it can add little to the charms of a private collection. I should 
greatly prefer, if allowed to choose, such a picture as ‘* The 
Philosopher,’’ in which Meissonier was really animated by an 
artistic motive. The picture only contains a single figure—a 
philosopher sitting behind a table, perusing a sheet with an air 
of the most perfect abstraction. He has large folios before him 
(the learned men of old had a predilection for stately folios), and 
there are others on a chair by his side. We see at the first 
glance that the motive of the picture was a genuine artistic 
motive. Every accessory is painted with delight in its pic- 
turesque quality, and with supreme skill. The philosopher’s 
study is a rich and interesting interior. The light from the 
window is so arranged, with closed shutters and open ones, as 
to fall most effectively, slanting down and catching the pictur- 
esque objects in a manner which would have gratified Rem- 
brandt. Meissonier is not what we call a colorist; but in this 
picture, and in that entitled ‘* Dictating one’s Memoirs,’’ there 
is remarkable craft and skill in the use of fine reds, in such 
details, for example, as the red edges of a book, and he has 
heightened the carnations to make them hold their own with these 
surroundings. This painter’s son, M. Charles Meissonier, who 
dutifully imitates his father in every thing, occasionally pro- 
duces a red picture which is intended to be in the paternal man- 
ner. For example, ‘‘ The Druggist of the Convent,’’ a picture 
representing a monk in a laboratory, is an imitation of Meis- 
sonier’s red pictures such as the two just mentioned. It is 
lighted with a slanting light from a window, exactly like ‘‘ The 
Philosopher,’’ and the wall is entirely red with its consequent 
strong reflections. The philosopher has books on a chair, and 
so has the doctor. Meissonier senior paints the beach at 
Antibes (Alpes Maritimes), so Meissonier junior paints ‘‘ Morn- 
ing on the Shore in the Neighborhood of Antibes,”’ a very con- 
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scientious study, which would, if it could, resemble the paternal 
work. Evidently Meissonier junior endeavors dutifully to obey 
the injunction : 


‘* Follow thy father, good son, 
And do as thy father has done.”’ 


With regard to the pictures of Antibes, the elder Meisso- 
nier’s work is curious as a French attempt in the direction of 
the landscape-painting of fact as opposed to that of feeling, 
which the French artists have generally practised. It is a sort 
of photography in painting, really much truer than photog- 
raphy, all things considered. The view of the city and port is 
most careful in every detail of projection and cast shadows. 
The sea is also wonderfully true, with its play of blue and green, 
and its thoroughly studied ripples, and the sky is bright and 
pure in quality with its grayish blue space, and its filmy white 
clouds. There are three figures: Meissonier himself on a gray 
horse, his son on a bay, and aman on foot. All the details of 
sky, buildings, trees, road, sand, rippling water, and distant 
mountains are painted with as much care as the figures, and 
the result was highly interesting as an attempt to tell the real 
truth in art by a painter of the highest manual skill ; but it was 
more interesting than satisfactory. Only the keenest critics 
have any relish for veracity pushed to that degree; uncritical 
visitors, when they come across such work, miss the mental 
impression which landscape-painting usually conveys. The view 
near Antibes by Meissonier junior is of precisely similar mate- 
rials, except that he has some figures of women drying linen, and 
there is a general inferiority of workmanship, especially in the 
distant hills. I should be sorry to leave the impression that 
M. Charles Meissonier is a bad painter. He is not that, by 
any means; his ‘‘ Druggist’’ is a piece of good work, which 
might take rank with that of our English painter Marks, and 
his studies on the Mediterranean shore are as good as those of 
our matter-of-fact landscape-painters. He is an honest work- 
man, whose misfortune it is to be continually suggesting com- 
parisons with another workman of too transcendent skill. His 
father exhibited no less than sixteen pictures, including the por- 
trait of a lady, and a picture of ‘‘ A Venetian Painter’’ with his 
wife or mistress—the only two instances known to me of women 
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painted by Meissonier. The lady in the first of these pictures 
has more charm than might have been expected. The well- ~ 
known picture, ‘‘ The Sergeant’s Portrait,’’ representing a group 
of soldiers in barracks, one of whom is attempting to draw the 
portrait of the sergeant whilst others are looking on, is an excel- 
lent study of character, but one marvels at the patience which 
could paint literally every brick in the background. When 
Millais did as much for a brick wall many years ago the French 
critics spoke of it as an English aberration, but when Meis- 
sonier descends to these details it is, I suppose, our duty to 
admire. 

It is not quite certain that these great exhibitions are alto- 
gether an advantage for painters already celebrated. Meisso- 
nier came out of this one with an increase of official recom- 
penses, but the general impression about him was not deep- 
ened. He could not possibly climb higher on his own ladder, 
and the danger of a fresh appeal to public admiration is that of 
producing weariness. Meissdnier, too, already takes rank 
with the old Dutch masters, and need not descend from his 
pedestal to enter into the common arena. Rosa Bonheur, on 
her part, did not send a single picture ; Holman Hunt also ab- 
stained entirely. 

Gérdme, another painter whose reputation has nothing 
to gain and much to lose, exhibited several pictures, by 
far the most interesting and dramatic being ‘‘ L’Eminence 
Grise.’’ In any complete history of France, such as that of 
Henri Martin, for instance, you will. find an account of this re- 
markable man, who though a simple Capuchin friar, in religion 
‘* Father Joseph,’’ was at one time just as really and truly the 
Prime Minister of France as Richelieu was really the sovereign. 
He was Richelieu’s second self, and he had the art of subordi- 
nating his own personality so completely to that of his master 
as to remain from first to last nothing but ‘‘ A Friar of Orders 
Gray.’’ In Gérdme’s picture this Eminence Grise, the gray 
shadow of the Red Eminence, is quietly descending the grand 
staircase of Richelieu’s palace, reading his breviary, and affect- 
ing not to perceive the numerous courtiers who salute him with 
abject deference. It really is not possible to imagine how the 
subject could have been more skilfully treated. The dramatic 
conception of the scene is simply complete. The pire Foscph 
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is perfect in his self-effacement, and entirely succeeds in playing 
his chosen part of absolute modesty and unconsciousness of 
power. The courtiers, sure that they are all and each observed 
by those eyes which seem. to be riveted on the pages of the 
breviary, hope that their low obeisances, though unacknowl- 
edged, will not be made in vain. The execution is so perfect 
that we become spectators, less of a picture than of the actual 
scene, for the painter has employed his skill to make us forget 
his skill. I do not know a more thorough piece of quiet tech- 
nical performance ; every thing is well done, from the faces and 
costumes down to the elaborate stair-rail and the stairs them- 
selves, with the gleam of light that slants across them. A pic- 
ture by Géréme which attracted great attention as a curiosity 
was ‘‘ The Lion.’’ It represented the king of beasts reposing 
in his den and looking out from its obscurity to the light. His 
eyes glare with a brilliant green such as the reader may have 
observed in the eyes of a cat when the animal is in rather a dark 
place ; but I suspect that Géréme’s green is too blue, though 
he probably observed it in the eyes of the lion itself. It is won- 
derful how easily people are put out of their reckoning by 
seeing something painted which has not been painted before. 
All who looked at this picture when, on diffezent occasions, I 
happened to be near it, were quite taken aback by the lion’s 
green eyes, and criticised them as impossible, never in any in- 
stance perceiving that the artist had not intended to represent 
the eye of the lion as it is seen in full light, but that he had 
purposely given its green reflection, which in all the felines is 
brighter than any emerald. From the technical point of view, 
the experiment is highly interesting. I never saw any green, 
in painting, so phosphorescent. The gleam of those eyes is not 
sitnply light, but fire. One great reason for this is the vast 
space of darkness with which these little lamps are surrounded, 
and it exemplifies the old rule that the light will appear the 
brightest which is surrounded by the greatest quantity of shade. 
The animal is thoroughly studied and drawn with that entire 
independence of other people’s notions about form which has 
always characterized the artist." Another study of an animal 


1 Géréme is never afraid of comparative flatness and straightness in drawing 
animals, when another artist would generally put bulging muscles. The hind leg 
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of equal merit is that of the dead horse in L’ Arabe et son Cheval. 
The scene is in the arid desert, not a flat desert, for there are 
steep red sandy hills and a line of cliffs with sand flowing over 
them like cascades. The strongly defined shadows of these con- 
vey the idea of the intensest possible sunshine. The horse is 
down on his flank, and his Arab master is examining him with 
a faint hope that life may not be quite extinct. The animal is 
painted with the greatest possible knowledge and the most ac- 
complished manual skill, though the shine of the coat may be a 
little overdone, like the coats of race-horses in sporting pictures, 
The picture would be a simple study, were it not that the awe 
of the desert scene elevates it to a higher sphere. The sur- 
rounding desolation impresses us with a vague terror, and makes 
us wonder what will become of the rider who is left unaided in 
such a fearful region. The color is better than Gérdme’s color- 
ing usually is, being sufficiently harmonious in warm hues. 
Another picture of his, ‘‘ Womenin the Harem Bath,”’ is what 
Mr. Whistler might call an ‘‘ arrangement in blue and brown’’ 
—blue faiences, blue dress of woman leaning on pillar, blue re- 
flections in water, with brown in the background, and rather too 
much of it in the flesh. The nude figure ought to be reserved 
for painters who have the gift of color. I speak of color with- 
out pretension to authority, for nobody can prove that color is 
good or bad, but it is impossible to leave it altogether out 
of the question in considering the qualities of pictures. Being 
dissatisfied with the flesh-color of several very celebrated paint- 
ers, I went about seeking for something to please me better, 
and at last found a ‘‘ Galatea’ by P. Parrot, a nude figure 
which seemed to be well colored, but the same artist had a large 
‘* Judgment of Paris,’’ which seemed so much inferior to the 
‘‘ Galatea’’ that I could not at first believe the two to be from 
the same hand. The explanation was in the accessories by 
which the figures were surrounded. They were probably painted 
with exactly the same palette, but the ‘‘ Galatea’’ had the ad- 
vantage of a dark crimson background and a black frame,’ 


of this lion is a case in point. It is really much more powerful than the ordinary 
notion about a lion’s limbs, but it is not so thick or rounded. 

1 Black frames are not often advantageous to a picture, but the black of the 
frame was very helpful in this instance. 
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whereas the goddesses in ‘‘ The Judgment of Paris’ were in 
the open air, ‘‘ under the greenwood tree,’’ with a dark-blue 
sky above, and their flesh-color did not contend successfully 
against these surroundings. However this may be, I came to 
the conclusion that if a painter draws well, handles his brush 
cleverly (this is most important), and has some knowledge of 
light and shade, with a knack of choosing interesting subjects, 
he may color as badly as he pleases, and still attain celebrity. 
Nay more, it might be argued that the absence of the color 
faculty is a positive advantage to a painter in some respects, for 
the born colorists often offend by the strength of their color- 
ing (which results from the intensity of their own sensations), 
when those who have no passion for color avoid giving offence, 
and shelter themselves in that dull mud which satisfies the 
French public so completely." M. Jean Paul Laurens would 
probably have been a less successful painter if he had been a 
colorist. I never saw any flesh-color of his which had the 
qualities of carnation; but he paints away most productively 
without troubling himself about such a small matter, and has 
won a splendid position by his intellectual conception of his 
subjects. He sent no less than fourteen pictures to the Paris 
Exhibition, most of them important, and all serious, even when 
not positively lugubrious. Jean Paul Laurens has a passion for 
introducing a dead body into his compositions, which does not 
by any means tend to increase their gayety. The origin of this 
tendency was a terrible impression received in boyhood when 
his master, an Italian painter, compelled him to hold up a taper 
to light a dead woman in an inn, whilst he studied the effect 
of the cast shadows by which the horror of the corpse was 
infinitely increased. At length the lad imagined that it moved, 
and let the taper fall.* There is a corpse in the picture of 


1 So far as I have been able to discover, it docs not appear that any picture is 
ever refused either at the English Academy or the French Salon, for badness of 
color in itself, if the work has other qualities ; whereas I believe many of the pic- 
tures are refused for bad drawing and unworkmanlike composition. A very com- 
mon cause of refusal is insufficient manual dexterity. 

* This story has been told recently with great literary effect in an interesting 
biography of J. P. Laurens by Ferdinand Fabre, entitled ‘‘Le Roman d’un 
Peintre.”’ It is quoted in ‘‘ L’Art,”’ vol. xvi., p. 25. 
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‘‘ Pope Formosus and Stephen VII.,"* another in ‘‘ The Inter- 

dict,’’ another in ‘‘ Francis Borgia before the coffin of Isabella 

of Portugal,’’ another in ‘‘ The Austrian Staff before the Body 

of Marceau ;"’ whilst the two la-t subjects on the painter’s list 
are ‘‘ The Funeral of William the Conqueror’ and ‘* The 

Death of the Duke of Enghien.’’ <A pleasant lot of subjects, 

are they not? Besides these the painter exhibited a portrait 

of himself, which only increased, by the extreme seriousness of 

jts aspect, the impression left by his pictures. Frenchmen 

talk about ‘‘l’art sérieux :’’ the art of J. P. Laurens is ‘‘ de 

l'art sérieux’’ with a vengeance! I wonder if his cadaverous 

face ever brightened into a smile; I wonder if he ever, for an 

hour together, got quite rid of the presence of death! But 

though his ideas run habitually on corpses and coffins, he does 
not paint so as to inspire either horror or disgust. <A feeling of 
respectful awe is what he both experiences and inspires. We 
have that feeling before the body of the brave and noble- 

hearted Marceau ; we have it before the dead queen as we see 

her in her opened coffin. The painter looks upon death calmly, 

and leads us into its presence with a becoming gravity, quietly 
reminding all of us that ‘‘ to this complexion we must come at 
last.”’ 

It is a cheerful change to pass from these pictures to the 


pleasant comedy of M. Vibert. One word, again, about color 


in this place. M. Vibert colors brightly enough, and so far 
delivers himself from French mud; yet it is not a desirable kind 
of brightness. Here, again, let me disclaim all intention of 
speaking with dogmatic authority. For any thing that I can 
prove to the contrary, M. Vibert may be as fine a colorist as 
Correggio. I can but tell the reader how the matter seems to 
me. It seems, then, as if M. Vibert’s taste for bright colors— 
for such things, I mean, asa pair of yellow-satin breeches— 
were unlucky with regard to the artistic quality of his pictures, 
though it may add to their liveliness and popularity. Bright 
colors are not by any means objectionble in themselves, but 
they ought to form part of a harmony, like the blare of a trum- 
pet ina piece of concerted music; and it seems to me that in 
M. Vibert’s pictures the colors are dangerously independent. 
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His comic wit is delightful. Take, for example, the picture 
of ‘* The Serenade,’’ where a young gentleman is singing of 
love, and his servant, hidden from the lady, but very visible to 
us, is sitting with the guitar-case on his knee and observing the 
amorous youth with the most absolute non-sympathy, and a 
quiet wonder how young gentlemen can be so silly. There is 
character in every figure by Vibert. He has interpreted Lafon- 
taine’s fable, ‘‘ La Cigale et la Fourmi,’’ by means of a poor, 
thin, and thinly-clad young singer shivering in the snowy 
weather with his guitar dangling at his back, and a portly monk 
bringing Christmas fare home to the monastery. The monk, 
representing the ant, says to the cicada : 


** Vous chantiez, j’en suis fort aise. 
Eh bien ! dansez maintenant.”’ 


The expression on the face of the fat, comfortable person of 
disdain for the poor, uncomfortable being who has wasted his 
time in an idle trade, is excellent ; but when we reflect a little 
the monk seems badly chosen, from the literary point of view. 
He does well in the picture ; but fat monks have not generally 
been considered so much ants living by their own industry, as 
drones living on the industry and simplicity of others. The 
fable itself will not bear searching criticism. The agreeable arts 
are not always unproductive, nor does industry always make 
people ultimately comfortable. Public singers often retire with 
a competency, and the best working bees of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have often but little honey in times of commercial 
depression. 

The system of governmental recompenses for painters has 
many inconveniences, the chief of which is the slur which is 
cast upon a good artist of long standing by a third-class medal. 
There is Vetter, for instance, who got a third-class medal in 
1867, as the catalogue informs us (when already past fifty) ; 
and I may mention with much regret that M. Flameng, the 
great etcher, has been insulted with a third-class medal this 
very year. I need hardly observe that to offer a third-class 
medal to a man is equivalent to telling him that, he is a third- 
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class artist. A very young man may accept such a dubious 
honor as a step to better things, but an artist of mature age 
and accomplished skill is not likely to be thankful for it. Such 
a compliment is a positive injury to so accomplished a painter 
as Vetter. His picture of ‘* Mazarin,’’ which belongs to the 
nation, is a beautifully painted interior, as highly finished as 
a Gérdme, with better coloring, and the pathetic interest of 
the subject touches all humanity. The cardinal is seated in 
his splendid room, ‘‘ exhausted by fever,’’ and attended by his 
secretary and domestics. He is too unwell to go into his pic- 
ture-gallery, but the love of art is still ardent within him, and 
he has his pictures brought to him one by one that he may see 
them again, regretfully, and probably for the last time. We 
need not be lovers of art to sympathize with Mazarin in his 
regret at leaving the things which had been dear to him in this 
life, for however firmly a man may believe in an existence be- 
yond the grave, and however confidently he may count upon 
its superiority to human life on earth, there is always some 
thing in the earthly life which cannot be quitted without sad- 
ness. Mazarin may have thought that the fine arts were a 
flower of the earthly life and not of the heavenly; that here 
werc just some of those purely human things which are possi- 
ble only in an imperfect state of existence, and which constitute 
one of its strongest charms. It is like the farewell visit of 
David Cox to the room where his water-colors were hanging, 
when he felt that the hand of death was on him, and said, ‘‘ Dear 
pictures, I shall never see you more!’’ It is like Scott in his 
last days when they wheeled him about the rooms at Abbots- 
ford, and he looked at his armor and the bindings of his books, 
and said, ‘‘Give me one turn more!’’ The perfect care be- 
stowed upon the workmanship in minor matters has not pre- 
vented the painter from succeeding with his main pathetic pur- 
pose, but to my feeling this exquisite painting of interiors is 
somewhat of an interference when the mental conception ot 
the picture is, as in this instance, of an elevated character. The 
exquisite finish of a polished floor, a chimney-piece, a gilded 
balustrade, and hangings of needlework and scarlet, becomes 
obtrusive when we are considering so grave a matter as the sad 
26 
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close of a human existence.’ I thought ‘‘ The Flight into 
Egypt,’’ by the same artist, a more perfect picture in this sense, 
that its unity was more complete and the artistic conception 
more concentrated. The subject is so hackneyed, that we 
wonder how a painter dare venture upon it; but M. Vetter 
gave it a new interest. The travellers are already in the desert, 
under a quiet evening sky, greenish towards the zenith, yel- 
lower at the horizon. The only natural things in the sky are 
the thin crescent moon and two or three reddish clouds, but 
there is a great pale angel, who protects the wanderers as they 
slowly cross the brown expanse of plain. Far on the horizon 
are faint blue and purple hills, and these are all the surround- 
ings of the simple homely group with the ass, travelling as the 
poor travel, with little speed and few comforts, the best they 
have being patience. It is not an elaborate picture, as we see, 
but it engraved itself on my memory at once like a simple 
old melody ‘‘ that’s sweetly played in tune.”’ 

It is the fashion amongst critical and artistic circles of 
rather high pretension to sneer at Toulmouche as a manufac- 
turer of pictures for doudoirs. Well, no doubt he works for 
the market; but many painters do that and escape censure, 
and Toulmouche has the merit of an entire absence of false 
pretension. He does not set himself up as a profound thinker, 
he teaches no moral lessons; all that he pretends to do is to 
paint French ladies in idle moments, surrounded by pretty 
things: and he does this carefully and well. In the exhibition 
of 1878, he was fairly represented by a sort of Allegro and 
Penseroso pair of pictures. The first was called ‘* Le Miroir,”’ 
and represented a very pleasant-looking pretty girl in blue, with 
her hand on her lip, laughing at the prettiness of her own face, 
which she sees in a hand-mirror. Her costume is as charming 
as it can be; but alas for me that my ignorance of the fashions 
makes me incompetent to describe it! She has a little dark- 
blue jacket—that I know, and an embroidered chemisette, a 
gold belt and trimmings, and a pale-blue skirt. The interior of 


? The painter might answer here that he had carefully finished all the beau- 
tiful things with which Mazarin was surrounded, in order to enhance the spec- 
tator’s sympathy with his regret at leaving them. 
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the room is as carefully painted, and the furniture as well 
chosen, as the details of the costume. I have not space to 
describe them, but may mention a Chinese screen and a vase 
of flowers painted with perfect skill. The other picture repre- 
sents a lady with a pretty but somewhat melancholy face sit- 
ting by her fireside. It has the same qualities as the other, ex- 
cept that it is not so gay. She wears a morning-gown of rose- ° 
colored satin, and is seated in a gilded arm-chair, in a prettily 
decorated room with a blue ground. The title is ‘‘ By the 
Fireside,’’ and I presume the lady is a little sad because her 
husband has left her to herself. The intellectual motive, as we 
see, is next to nothing in these pictures ; but it is sufficient 
for a work of art. The artistic motive is simply the setting of 
a pretty figure amidst agreeable and appropriate surroundings, 
painted with the utmost possible skill. I have nothing to say 
against these pictures. They are trifles, but elegant trifles, 
quite blameless on the grounds of morality and good taste, and 
much more fit to hang in a pretty modern room than the 
drunken Dutch boors and leering vulgar women which so many 
learned connoisseurs admire. 

The important set of pictures exhibited by M. Bougereau 
reminds me of another form of contemporary prejudice. Some 
critics and many artists profess an aversion for this painter, 
because his work has not the qualities of rougher and more 
passionate art, and because he has been so successful in win- 
ning the admiration of multitudes who do not know very much 
about the fine arts. In answer to this let me observe that an 
artist ought never to be blamed because he is not some other 
kind of man; the only question which concerns the critic being 
whether the painter is, or is not, good in his own kind ; and 
again that true criticism ought to place itself resolutely above 
the jealousies of artists. Toulmouche and Bougereau are highly 
popular painters; consequently they are detested by all less 
successful men who happen to be naturally of a jealous dispo- 
sition. Criticism itself may feel a certain jealousy when the 
profanum vulgus takes reputations into its own hands and makes 
men famous without listening to the learned few ; and men so 
popular as these two are really quite independent of criticism, 
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which can neither put them down nor add any thing apprecia- 
ble to their fame. The objection, and the only objection, 
which I should make to Bougereau is that he idealizes certain 
subjects, especially rustic subjects, till they reach in his hands 
a degree of refinement which is too much beyond the truth ; 
but this very same tendency becomes of the highest use when 
he has to deal with subjects which cannot possibly be refined 
upon too much. I should say, for example, that Bougereau 
has not sufficient strength of realism for subjects frankly taken 
from the actual world, but that when reality is not wanted his 
idealism may be very valuable. I cannot imagine a better painter 
for Roman Catholic chapels and churches. The worship- 
per does not want to see the Holy Virgin as the carpenter’s 
wife at Nazareth: he wants to be helped sothat his imagination 
may realize what, to him, is more than half-divine—woman, 
indeed, in form, but raised far above earthly humanity by 
heavenly grace and favor. Bougereau’s Virgins in ‘‘ La Vierge, 
l’Enfant Jésus, et Saint Jean-Baptiste,’’ and in the ‘‘ Vierge 
Consolatrice,’’ are, I should suppose, exactly what a modern 
Roman Catholic would feel to be most in unison with his 
thought. A Pieta by the same painter is in the same class of 
ideas, and so is ‘‘ La Charité.’’ In all these pictures a graceful 
and highly refined conception is sustained by execution which 
is absolute perfection in its own kind, beautiful drawing and 
beautiful painting together, to which, in background decora- 
tions of stone and marble, the artist adds the severer taste of 
an architect. : 

It would be easy to write volumes on the French school 
alone, which is so able in performance and so rich in the num- 
ber of its artists. Some idea of the numerical force of the 
school may be gathered from the annual salons. Four thou- 
sand pictures are offered every year, and as the same artist 
cannot exhibit more than two works it follows that there are 
at least two thousand painters in France who consider them- 
selves qualified to exhibit." The number of pictures actually 
hung amounted in one year to 2900, so that there must be 1450 
men and women who paint well enough to pass for professional 


1 If we include a few foreigners who send pictures annually to the Salon. 
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artists. Some of these are able amateurs, but they are just as 
much competitors for fame and honor as those who work for 
bread. It is not possible to do justice to such a prolific school 
within the limits of an article. The following notices, like 
what has gone before, are a mere selection of specimens like 
branches gathered in a forest. 

M. Hector Leroux is a classical painter and archzologist, 
but he has not the strong and solid reality of Mr. Alma Tade- 
ma, nor does he seem to desire it. His world is a pale world, 
in which we see the ancient Greeks ; revived for us indeed, but 
rather as interesting and somewhat melancholy ghosts than as 


. creatures of flesh and blood. This effect is much increased by 


an intentionally pale and ¢erve manner of painting, which har- 
monizes admirably with some subjects, but not with all. One 
of the pictures by this artist, in which I should say that subject 
and technical methods agree very well together, is ‘* The Dana- 
ides,’’ in which the forty-nine daughters of King Danaus, who 
had murdered their husbands, are represented, at their endless 
task, pale and wearied, bearing their heavy amphorz and pour- 
ing the ever-insufficient water. G. Moreau, a painter who be- 
came celebrated some years ago by his fantastic interpretations 
of ancient subjects and a curious manual skill, had six pictures 
in the exhibition of 1878. I have not space to speak separately 
of these, but the artist’s singular method of painting deserves a 
word of comment. How shall I describe it? His pictures are 
not exactly like jewellery, because the colors of precious stones 
do not melt so much into each other as M. Moreau’s colors do ; 
but the general effect of his painting is something between 
jewellery and feathers. Of his six pictures, ‘‘ Hercules and the 
Lernezan Hydra,”’’ ‘‘Salome,’’ and ‘‘Le Sphinx deviné’’ 
were the most characteristic, and in all of them the artist’s tech- 
nical peculiarities were fully exhibited. I do not much appre- 
ciate these coruscations, which have little or nothing to do with 
nature on the one hand or with serious artistic purposes on the 
other ; but I think that in the first conception and arrangement 
of his pictures M. Moreau shows real originality, and it seems 
evident that he has the gift of invention. He is certainly him- 
self, and is like no other artist in the world. 
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Jules Breton's reputation was certainly increased by the uni- 
versal exhibition of 1878, to which he sent nine works. Some 
of these were very well known already, but one of the most in- 
teresting, ‘‘ La Sieste,’’ had not before been publicly exhibited. 
It represented some peasant girls and young men taking their 
noonday rest on the ground under the shadow of some trees or 
bushes, and showed great power of composition and drawing, 
and most skilful management of light and shade, which played 
upon the figures in that accidental way which offers so many 
difficulties, besides which the figures were not by any means 
in easy positions. If the color had been equal to its other 
qualities this picture would have been a very perfect work ; but 
unluckily, like most French artists, Breton is cold and chilly in 
his grass. There was a fine oil sketch of his, representing 
peasant women dancing round a bonfire at the ‘‘ Saint Jean,” 
the sketch of the picture exhibited in 1875. 

Several painters who have died recently were represented 
in the French as Landseer was in the English section. Amongst 
these I may mention Corot, Courbet, and Chintreuil. There 
were ten pictures by Corot which held well together (they were 
exhibited on a screen), and rather increased one’s sense of the 
master’s qualities, which were chiefly a dreamy charm and care- 
ful attention to tonic values. Like Turner, he became careless 
of form as he advanced in life; but he did not, like the Eng- 
lish master, display any increasing preference for bright colors. 
Of all his pictures I think the one which pleased me most was 
“Les Plaisirs du Soir—danse antique.’’ It is full of a vague 
sentiment, which carries us at once into the dreamland of poetry ; 
the landscape is beautifully composed, and the figures, quite - 
-as well drawn as they could be to harmonize with their sur- 
roundings, are arranged with the greatest elegance. 

Chintreuil, who was represented by two pictures, died in 
August, 1873. He was a most devoted student of nature, and 
led a life which, until success came to him in his last years, 
had been one of continual poverty and privation. This is one 
of those cases, unfortunately numerous in the fine arts, in 
which there is real suffering from poverty and hope deferred, 
yet neither the artist nor the public is to blame. Chintreuil 
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worked incessantly and much out-of-doors, even to the injury 
of his health; he had the purest, simplest, and most honest 
spirit, but had not great artistic gifts; and the public who 
looked at his pictures was quite excusable for not buying 
them. The two in the Universal Exhibition, though selected 
as representative, show much more love for nature than knowl- 
edge of art. ‘‘ L’Espace,’’ for example, is nothing but a very 
wide prospect, crude in color, and with little composition. It 
was exhibited at Vienna, and won a medal for its author ; but 
he died too soon to know of this recompense. The ‘* Bosquet 
aux Chevreuils’’* was less of a panorama and more of a picture. 

The French Government no longer appears to bear ill-will 
against the destroyer of the Venddme column, since a picture 
by Courbet was admitted into the Universal Exhibition. This 
picture, ‘‘ La Vague,”’ is simply one of those studies of waves 
and nothing else which have become rather frequent in modern 
art. It is fine, for Courbet’s dashing manner is as well adapted 
to the expression of wave motion as the vigorous style of the 
living Dutchman, Mesdag. Poor Courbet, with all his follies 
and errors, and his prodigious opinion of himself, had a real 
power in art and a vigorous passion for nature, particularly for 
the sea, which bore some relationship to his own energetic and 
tumultuous character. Another dead artist, more largely repre- 
sented, was Daubigny, of whom there were nine pictures. He 
is so well known that I need not dwell upon him here. He had 
a broad manner of painting, great simplicity of purpose, and an 
intense affection for nature ; but he was a bad draughtsman and 
often a heavy colorist. His works have many defects, but they 
have generally the great merit of being harmonious both in 
conception and in style. Corot and he are generally named 
together, and both would be unsatisfactory to most English- 
men from their want of accurate observation, of which there is 
more in ‘‘ Mount’s Bay’’ by Brett, or in ‘‘ Over the Hills and 
Far Away’’ by Millais, than in all Corot’s and Daubigny’s 
works put together; but they had high artistic aims, and knew 
perfectly well what they were about. 


’ An etching of this picture may be found on the first page of the illustrated 


catalogue of Chintreuil’s works published by Cadart in 1874. The picture is num- 
bered 316. 
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I never knew a painter who adhered so faithfully to the 
same class of subject and the same arrangement of color as 
Mazure. He always paints rippling water, and almost always 
under such a sky that the ripples shall exhibit a play of cobalt 
blue in various degrees of intensity with dull browns and greens. 
The same contrast of color is carried out in his skies and shores. 
He has a preference for the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
his picture in the exhibition is from the ‘‘ Rivage du Golfe 
Juan, Alpes Maritimes.’’ His whole art as a colorist is to give 
value to certain blues by well-calculated oppositions, and by 
practice he has attained a degree of mastery over this arrange- 
ment, in which he stands quite alone. Few men can paint rip. 
pling water so well, and M. Mazure has a sufficient knowledge 
of material in shore scenery and boats to furnish the rest of his 
pictures satisfactorily ; but the real subject of them is always 
the rippling surface of the sea itself, and especially the tur- 
quoise lights and sapphire transparencies. Before leaving the 
French section, I may mention two or three pictures of minor 
importance which amongst so many large canvases might easily 
be overlooked. De Tournemine, who I regret to say is now 
amongst the dead, was represénted by one picture of the Nile, 
very quiet and harmonious throughout, painted apparently on 
a basis of monochrome in the old Dutch fashion, with light col- 
orings (light, I mean, in substance), the play of blue over the 
brown being pleasant in the sky and water. The scene isin a 
part of the Nile where there is a range of low hills at a mod- 
erate distance from the river. Between them and the water is 
a line of brown land with palm-trees, and on the low ground 
close to the water we see a multitude of storks, as well as in 
the air and in the river itself. I have never seen the Nile, but 
am strongly convinced that Tournemine had felt its true poetry 
as a painter ought to find it in the landscape, and not simply in 
its antiquities. The humbler forms of French landscape-paint- 
ing were fairly represented by C. Beauverie with his ‘* Matin 
sur les Bords de 1’Oise,’’ and the Baron de Mortemart-Boisse 
with ‘‘Un Chemin Creux en Normandie.’’ It is not always 
the most famous painters who become most truly intimate with 
the quiet scenes of nature. M. Beauverie’s picture is a subject 
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like thousands which you may find by the French rivers—a bit 
of sloping shore with poplars, a river flowing smoothly, and a 
light sky, such as you may see if you get up early in the morn- 
ing when the dew is rising. The color here, though unpre- 
tending, was good, and there was a rich variety of greens in the 
foreground, neither crude nor sacrificed to gray and brown. 
M. de Mortemart’s picture was also pleasantly colored, and 
clearer and brighter in effect. A peasant woman with a load on 
her back is walking down one of those narrow lanes which are 
common in some parts of France, and which are often hollowed 
between steep banks, as in the present instance. Shadows fall 
across it from trees broadly but well painted, and there is a cot- 
tage chimney beyond: not much of a subject, as you see; yet 
the picture held its place though surrounded by works of great 
fame and importance. I cannot leave the French school with- 
out at least mentioning Pelouse, an artist of very recent fame, 
who belongs to the genuine rustic school, and has evidently a 
very deep sylvan feeling, which he expresses roughly, but with 
unquestionable power. His ‘‘ Coupe de Bois, 4 Senlisse’’ is 
one of the finest forest scenes I ever met with. The sun has 
just set behind the forest, and the sky is red with the afterglow. 
Against it is an intricacy of branches, drawn with a thorough 
knowledge of woody character. M. Pelouse is a direct descend- 
ant of Constable, through the Fontainebleau school ; and though 
he may rather exaggerate at times the roughness of texture 
and surface in which the descendants of Constable have taken 
delight, those technical pecularities are favorable to the treat- 
ment of forest subjects. A forest painted like a lady’s boudoir 
would offend by the want of harmony between the subject and 
the execution. 

The general characteristics of modern Italian painting are 
crudity of color (that is what first strikes you), an original and 
direct observation of nature quite independent of the old mas- 
ters, and a certain playfulness which is occasionally childish. 
The Italian pictures were, as a whole, the least successful of all 
those in the Champ de Mars exhibited by European nations ; 
but in spite of the generally unfavorable impression produced 
by them on the public mind, it appeared evident to indulgent 
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judges that the school is only passing through a youthful phase 
which may be succeeded in course of time by a ripe and vigor- 
ous maturity. It may seem strange to speak of Italian art as 
being young, when we remember the great men of the sixteenth 
century ; but modern painting in Italy is really one of the 
youngest forms of art in Europe. The Italians have begun to 
learn painting again, about the same time that they have 
been learning a new political system, and modern Italian art 
really belongs to the same epoch as Italian nationality and free- 
dom. The painters are now in the phase of intense naturalism 
which is familiar to us in other schools, and it appears to be an 
inevitable law that such naturalism should always be accom- 
panied hy crudity of color. There are, however, different kinds 
of crudity, for although greens and pinks and certain purples 
have a special faculty for setting your teeth on edge, a painter 
can be crude even in browns and grays; yet the crudity of dul- 
ness is always less offensive than that of brilliance. Vertunni is 
crude in mud and therefore bearable, and he has some fine qual- 
ities of sentiment and force of representation. His picture of 
the Pyramids in an elaborate cut-out walnut frame showed a 
highly poetic sense of the desolation of the Egyptian landscape. 
The Pyramids were touched in red by the setting sun on their 
facets to the right, towards their summits, like mountains. The 
sky was perfectly cloudless and warm in color, red near the 
horizon, the foreground all brown and empty except where 
there was a pool. The whole picture was heavily painted with 
pigments as thick as they could be used. Another work by the 
same artist, ‘‘ In the Pontine Marshes,’’ was a curious example 
of brilliance obtained in white clouds by a dark blue-gray sky 
behind them. The land was also kept very low in tone to give 
relief to the white cloud reflections in the marshy pool. These 
pictures showed great breadth of treatment and a masculine 
manual power, but they were so meagre in detail (especially 
the first) as to have the look of enlarged pochades.' 


! There is no English equivalent for the word fochade. It means a sketch in 
oil, usually on a thin piece of wood, and small enough to be carried conveniently 
in the pocket. Such sketches are usually very rough and summary in treatment, 
and express little more than the broad relations of color in simple masses. They 
are of great value and utility to painters, but to painters only. 
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The best of the Italian painters, by far the best, is unques- 
tionably Pasini ; but the most popular is De Nittis. It is neces- 
sary, however, to distinguish between his earlier manner, by 
which he is likely to be more generally known in America, and 
a manner which he has recently acquired. He first made his 
fame by strange-looking but clever pictures of sunny Italian 
subjects, of which just one, the ‘‘ Route de Brindisi,’’ was ex- 
hibited in 1878. The principle of those pictures may be ex- 
plained ina few words. Bright color and bright lizht were 
tried together, often by means of clear blue skies and light- 
colored dusty roads, with sharp shadows upon them. The 
figures were cleverly painted with minute attention to fact, and 
bore a certain resemblance to instantaneous photographs bril- 
liantly colored. The strangeness of these pictures came from 
a certain quaintness and waywardness of choice, in combina- 
tion with the greatest keenness of sight. For example, the 
figures would be oddly placed, setting the usual customs of 
composition at defiance, but then they would be studied with 
a strange fidelity ; the shadows would be strange in tone and 
color, and even wrong, but they would be resolutely intended, 
clearly defined, and really like shadows in strong sunshine by 
their character. The technical quality of the surface—I mean 
the actual surface of the picture itself—was also peculiar, and 
good in its peculiarity. Parts of it were like ivory, parts of it 
like enamel, but it was never rotten, spongy, or weak. The 
present manner of the same artist has lost some of its peculi- 
arities and some of its good qualities together. Only the 
quaintness of style, brightness of color, and conscientiousness 
of execution are all gone; the artist paints as fast as he can, 
without any loving finish, and on a much larger scale. In- 
stead of seeking brightness of color and light on their own 
account, he has come to tolerate the dirtiest possible color and 
the dullest light for the sake of what he believes to be charac- 
ter. For what he believes to be, I say, and not what really is 
the essential character of the subjects he now selects. He has 
taken to painting London, and sees it with Italian eyes; in 
other words, he sees it with strong exaggeration of its evil at- 
mosphere. When we come from the light of the brilliant 
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southern summer to London, with its atmosphere always hazy 
with coal smoke, we are apt to exaggerate London dinginess in 
our own minds, simply from the effect of contrast. A painter 
under such circumstances, faithful to his own mental impres- 
sion, would paint the London air with a foulness surpassing the 
reality, or at least select such conditions of it as.answer to the 
common Continental opinion rather than to the general truth. 
We all know how convinced Frenchmen and Italians are that 
all England lies buried in a perpetual fog. Such is the strength 
of imagination, acting in obedience to preconceived ideas, 
that the slightest haze at Dover seems to them denser than a 
fog at Calais. They all believe that the sun never shines in 
London, nor indeed in the whole extent of the British Islands. 
M. De Nittis has been in London, and has painted it in confir- 
mation of these ideas, with the foulest atmosphere imaginable, 
not in the least disquieting himself. about the extreme ugliness 
and unpleasantness of the artistic result. Take, for example, 
his ‘‘ Cannon Bridge, City,’’ which shows the dirtiness and — 
murkiness of the Thames with unpleasant success, that ‘‘ muddy 
impurity’’ made memorable in the verse of Hood. Besides the 
filthy river we see the bridge above us like a foul roof under 
which volumes of ugly smoke are rolling. The artist has a 
sense of the strange sublimity of the bridge, with its thick col- 
umns rising straight out of the bed of the river, and the broad 
roadway above, like the vast’ roof of some gigantic temple ; but 
the result as a picture is a hideous top-heavy composition, in 
which every thing is sacrificed to an impression, and that a dis- 
agreeable one. The “‘ Trafalgar Square’ and ‘‘ Bank of Eng- 
land ”’ are full of cold grays relieved only by the colors in the 
costumes, especially (in the latter picture) the red of two boys 
of the shoe-black brigade. M. De Nittis has got a very awk- 
ward habit of cutting his figures off by the middle—always a 
great mistake where the ground rises up behind them into the 
picture.’ He has avoided this error in his ‘‘ Piccadilly’ to its 
great advantage. Without its inky atmosphere this picture 


* When the ground does not rise up into the picture (as in many portraits), the 
figure or figures may be cut off at half length or three-quarters’ length without in- 
jury to the work, 
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would have been pleasant and successful. The figures, cabs, 
horses, etc., are all very cleverly introduced and painted with an 
easy assurance which is the result of knowledge. The ‘‘ West- 
minster’ is better than the other London pictures if we con- 
sider it as a view, the figures being of minor importance here, 
and consisting chiefly of three navvies leaning on the parapet of 
the bridge and smoking, whilst a woman and child are coming 
along the foot-path. The scene consists chiefly of the Houses 
of Parliament, the Victoria Tower being reflected in the water. 
Above the building, between the Victoria and Clock towers, 
the sun is visible over a bank of dense cloud, and there isa 
breaking in the clouds just at the top of the picture. The 
weakest element here is the composition, which is as awkward 
as itcan be. The parapet of the bridge cuts off the right-hand 
corner like the mark you make when you fold down a leaf ina 
book, and that is all the composition there is; the Palace of 
Westminster being nothing but a direct representation like a 
photograph taken on a misty day. The ‘‘ Bank of England”’ 
lacks composition also, but here the defect is hidden by the 
variety of the figures and vehicles, which amuse and interest 
the spectator, as they do in the popular English pictures of 
Frith. Human interest, especially contemporary, and of an 
everyday kind which any one can recognize, is always a great 
element of popularity, and makes the general public readily 
pass over the most glaring artistic defects. 

Amongst the younger Italians who are now becoming 
known, one of the most strongly characteristic of the school is 
Michetti. I have a hearty dislike to his work in painting, but 
will endeavor to speak of it with fairness ; in etching it is less 
offensive, because etching is happily achromatic. His best 
merit is a sort of elegance in the grouping of light and fantas- 
tic figures. In color and drawing he belongs, I believe, to the 
impressionists, a class of artists (Mr. Whistler represents them 
in England) who endeavor to render, not objects in themselves, 
but the impression which the objects produce on the retina 
and on the mind. I believe it is not an injustice to describe 
these artists as rejecting all the aids of conscious mental effort 
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in the analysis of nature,’ and also as eliminating manual labor 
so far as it possibly can be eliminated from such an art as 
painting. The result is a kind of oil sketching, which looks 
wildly confused at first, but which, after you have examined it 
for some time, begins to resemble a broken and distorted 
image of something really seen by the artist in the natural 
world. The action brought last year by Mr. Whistler against 
Mr. Ruskin in London has revealed to the public some- 
thing of an impressionist’s manner of working. Mr. Whistler’s 
sketches are done from memory, with extreme rapidity, and are 
really nothing more than colored memoranda of an impression. 
For example, suppose you seea scene under a certain effect to- 
day, and paint it from memory in your studio to-morrow, giv- 
ing yourself a day to do it in; the result will be a sort of im- 
pressionist Whistler picture if you are clever enough to get ac- 
ceptable relations of color in so short a time. Michetti works 
much on the same principle, except that he gives more time to 
his work, and generally proceeds rather by sparkles and dabs 
than by spaces. ‘‘ The Kiss’’ is a rustic scene in Italy where 
a young peasant is kissing a girl, the only witnesses to the act 
being some turkeys with red crops. The incident takes place 
on a sloping hillside, where there are some olive-trees, and a 
building with atower. At first you see nothing but dabs of 
the crudest possible paint ; but in course of time the subject 
will reveal itself to you more or less clearly if you have pa- 
tience. I can see that Michetti is clever, but I do not call the 
work painting in the high sense of the word as it is understood 
by serious artists. The other picture by him, ‘‘ Springtime and 
Love,’’ is a fanciful picture of girls and youths playing and 
dancing on green land by the sea with spotty shadows of trees 
on it; there is also a tree in spring blossom with girls up in it ; 
the whole relieved against a crude blue sky with thin clouds 
hanging separately. The artist did not find room enough to 


1 The impressionists are really synthetists as opposed tostudents who proceed 
by patient analysis, and the desire to record impressions whilst they are perfectly 
fresh leads them to cultivate the habit of rapidity in execution. It would be 
uncharitable and unjust to suppose that this rapidity proceeds from indolence or 
negligence. 
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display his eccentricity to its full extent in the picture itself, 
so it ran over upon the frame, which was as ugly as it was orig- 
inal, bronzed, with a rod projecting from it all round, whilst 
serpents are twining about the rod and birds sitting upon it. 
The newest idea in frames is for the painter to daub color upon 
them accidentally, as it were, with the scrapings of his palette. 
All these things, I need hardly observe, are really child's play, 
and nothing else. They are hardly worth notice, but they ac- 
quire importance when the cleverest young men in a school of 
painting are puerile enough to condescend to them. 

It was amusing to compare two pictures by Pagliano and 
Didioni, which represented the same subject—the announce- 
ment to Josephine by Napoleon of his intended divorce. Both 
pictures were vulgar and both exceedingly clever, using and 
abusing all the technical artifices which produce brilliance. 
We have had vulgar artists in the English school also who have 
dedicated their energies to glitter, and who have liked to paint 
great people with shining satin dresses in splendid interiors. 
In Didioni’s picture Josephine is in her chair, sobbing, and a 
lady in cheery satin is sympathizing with her. There is an 
open doorway to the right, through which Napoleon is depart- 
ing with rapid strides, and his fist clinched behind him shows 
the sort of humor he isin. All the hangings, looking-glasses, 
etc., are as fine as possible, and good enough even for a large 
joint-stock hotel on the day when it is first opened. In Pag- 
liano’s picture Napoleon has not yet departed, and is hignself 
endeavoring to do that business of consolation which the other 
painter has confided to a lady. There is a great deal of clever 
management of light and shade and reflection in this picture, 
especially the reflection from Josephine’s dress on Napoleon’s 
breeches. He ought not to have trod upon her train, but the 
moment was exciting, and he was never much of a gentleman. 

I have not space to do any justice to Pasini; but cannot 
leave the Italian school without mentioning him. He was 
splendidly represented by eleven pictures, all of them remark- 
able for sound drawing, close observation of character, and 
masterly handling. The color is satisfactory in nearly all of 
them, though in one of the best, ‘‘ Un Faubourg de Constanti- 
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nople,’’ it appears crude at first sight, but this is due rather to 
the variegated subject than to any fault of the artist. All the 
eleven pictures were taken from Eastern life, which has not a 
more able illustration in Europe. Pasini is at the same time 
capable of, much brilliance and perfectly sober-minded. How- 
ever dazzling his work may occasionally be, it is always serious 
and thorough. 

Some Italian water-colors were remarkably bright and lumi- 
nous, and I am rather inclined to think that the clever young 
artists in the Italian school whose work in oil is crude would 
succeed better in water-color, where their qualities would have 
a better chance of telling effectually whilst their defects would 
be less striking. Brightness is always a less dangerous element 
in water-color than in oil, and crudity less objectionable, whilst 
a hand naturally skilful becomes more quickly master of the 
medium. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 











PRE-MILLENARIANISM. 


HE dogma of the Pre-Millennial Advent of Christ is but 

one article of a complex system which should be compactly 
stated. The particular views which are associated with it and 
are held by its recognized exponents are multiform, and, to 
some extent, contradictory. We would have welcomed the 
publication, by the recent New York Conference, of an eschato- 
logical creed embracing all the articles in which its members 
concurred. The resolutions which were adopted do not amount 
to that. Failing to get it, we present the following outline of 


* the 








PRE-MILLENARIAN SYSTEM. 


Though the Lord Jesus Christ now reigns on his divine Fa- 
ther’s throne, the kingdom promised to him as the descendant 
of David has not yet been set up. He is to return in the body 
to earth for the purpose of gloriously establishing that kingdom 
and visibly reigning in it over nations of men in flesh and blood. 
It is not the intention of God to convert the world before that 
advent. The Holy Spirit will not act for that end, through the 
preaching of the Gospel and other instrumentalities, without the - 
bodily presence of Jesus. It is only his purpose to gather out 
from the nations an elect people who shall afterwards reign with 
him on earth. No radical spiritual change in the condition of 
the world will take place, on the contrary, it will grow worse and 
worse, under the present dispensation. Its subjection to Jesus 
is only to be brought about by unprecedented displays of his 
wrath, and most notably by the revelation of him, in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on his adversaries. 

When the complement of the elect Gentiles shall have come 
in, the Jews will be restored to their land. Under the lead of 
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Antichrist, ‘‘a real person in human form,’’ the apostate and 
wicked Gentiles will make warupon them. Natural portents in 
the sun, moon, and stars will manifest the approach of the Son 
of Man. He willcall forth the bodies of the righteous dead from 
their graves, and change those of the righteous who shall still be 
alive ; and the two classes, united in one as his Bride, the church 
of the first-born, will ascend to meet him in the air. His judg- 
ments in their full fury will be poured out upon Antichrist, the 
beast, the kings of the earth and their armed followers. The 
predicted conflagration of the last day will commence. With his 
glorified saints, who shall have ascended to meet him, Jesus 
will visibly descend upon Mount Olivet. The restored Jews, 
reduced to a remnant by the terrible sufferings through which 
they shall have passed, beholding their pierced Saviour, will 
submit tohim. Satan will be bound, so that he may not tempt 
men and lead them into sin. Jerusalem will be rebuilt in more 
than its ancient magnificence, and will be, to the world, what it 
formerly was to Palestine. It will be the centre and capital of 
Christ’s earthly empire, from which his glorified saints, associ- 
ated with him in his government, will go forth continually, first 
to convert the nations and then to rule them. 

Thus will commence the millennial kingdom. It will have its 
court in or over Jerusalem, exalted positions in which will be 
the rewards that the great King will bestow upon his faithful 
saints for the tribulations through which they have passed. In 
it the Jews will be advanced to special honor. Gathered back 
as the twelve tribes into their own land, they will be under the 
rule of the twelve apostles, will be Christ’s armed instruments 
of vengeance, and will also constitute the priesthood of the new 
dispensation : for the temple will be rebuilt ; the ritualistic ser- 
vices, including the sacrifices of the Old Testament, will he re- 
stored ; and the nations will, from season to season, go up to 
Jerusalem as the centre of worship. 

The era thus introduced will, for a thousand years (it was 
suggested in the Conference that this may mean 365,000 years) 
be one of perfect peace and almost perfect holiness over all the 
earth. The successive generations of men will be converted as 
they come into being. There will be no outbreaks of trans- 
gression. Nor will sickness and sorrow be felt. Those who 
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shall then be born will die, but life will be much longer than it is 
now—the antediluvian longevity probably restored. 

The religious life will in one respect be greatly different from 
what it is now. It will be one of sight, and will not be a warfare 
and a struggle. The greater portion of the Bible will have no 
application to it. Some new revelation may take its place, to 
be used by the Lord in the salvation of men. ‘‘ Now is the 
time of preaching ; then the time of liturgy of the great congre- 
gation shall come.’’ The sacraments will disappear, ex necessi- 
tate ret. 

Not only will the spiritual condition of men be mightily 
transformed and gloriously exalted, but the earth will be beau- 
tified and fructified, and restored to more than its paradisiacal 
goodliness. 

Great, however, as will be the blessedness of that age, its holi- 
ness will not be perfect at the root. There will be a lurking 
spirit of rebellion among the nations, which, at the close of the 
thousand years, will break forth under the lead of Satan, who 
will be permitted to come up from the bottomless pit and again 
for alittle season deceive them. But the rebels and their leader 
will be destroyed by fire from heav yen, and cast into the everlast- 
ing place of torment. 

Then will take place the resurrection and judgment, and ban- 
ishment into the same place of torment, of the wicked dead who 
had been left in their graves when the just were raised at the 
opening of the millennium. The judgment-day will extend over 
that whole millennial period, though there will be a grand assize 
in the morning and another in the evening ; for it will essentially 
consist in the administration of the Davidic government. 

The renovation of the earth by fire, commencing at the 
second advent, will be completed at the end of the little season ; 
and on it, throughout the everlasting ages, human beings will 
continue to be born. Sin and suffering will, however, have 
ceased. The race will be as if Adam had never fallen. Every 
child will be new-born as it enters the world. Thus the atone- 
ment of Jesus will be made availing for and applied to perpetual 
generations. The human race will keep multiplying, marrying, 
and giving in marriage, children being produced and in their 
turn producing children, and so on for evermore. In other 
words, the kingdom of Christ, to be established on his return, a 
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kingdom like that of David, but purified and perfect, will con- 
tinue as an everlasting kingdom over men born and living in 
flesh and blood on earth, though exempt from sin and pain and 
death. 

Different particulars in this statement will be repudiated by 
different believers in the system. They were not all made ob- 
trusive in the proceedings of the Conference. For instance, we 
cannot recall the assertion that the throne will be literally set 
up in Jerusalem ; and Dr. Cooper said, ‘* The kingdom will be 
on earth, but it does not follow that the seat of that kingdom 
will be there.’’ This, however, with variations, is presented by 
representative writers ; and all the features that we have out- 
lined have been maintained by recognized advocates. They are 
bound up in the principles on which there is agreement. Ex- 
travagances, for which the sober class of pre-millenarians cannot 
fairly be held responsible, have been carefully omitted from our 
statement. 


CONCESSIONS. 


It ought to be at once admitted that there is an apparent 
foundation in the Bible for much of this system. It has been 
and is held by some of the best and most spiritually-minded 
believers in the infallible inspiration of the Scriptures—men 
who cannot be accused of deliberately desiring to wrest the 
words of God to a wrong meaning. ‘*‘ This doctrine,’’ says the 
latest church history which has come into our hands, ‘‘ though 
ultimately rejected by the Catholic Church, was too frequently 
held by the early Fathers to be ranked among heresies.’’ As re- 
gards the Presbyterian Church, in which some would have us be- 
lieve the judicial axe is being sharpened, we should be emphatic 
in repudiating the idea of disciplinary process against any who 
have been captivated by it. We do not believe a pre-millena- 
rian, with his view of the first and second resurrections, would 
express his faith in the form of Ch. 32, Sec. 3, of the Confession 
of Faith ; for that does not conform to the claim which is made, 
that ‘‘ wherever the resurrections of both the good and the bad 
are spoken of, the resurrection of the righteous is always named 
first, and that of the wicked afterwards.’’ It is claimed that the 
last clause of the Confession favors their view. But the eighty- 
eighth answer of the Larger Catechism disposes of the ground 
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from which that inference is drawn. The standards, however, do 
not explicitly pronounce upon the questions involved; and the re- 
jection of the pre-millenarian advent has never been understood 
as required by our ordination vows, though some of its concom- 
itants might be held and advanced in such a way as to subject 
their advocates to process. 

While making this concession, however, may we without of- 
fence ask whether those Christians who are fascinated by the 
dogma do not, in general, belong to the class in whom the emo- 
tional prevails over the logical? Toa sensitive and imaginative 
nature, in this sublunary state and amid the struggles of this 
only partially sanctified life, there is something captivating in 
it. It contains ‘‘ elements which at once fascinate the carnal 
and attract the spiritual.’’ We often wish we could believe it. 
We wish that our Lord would at once, and by one stroke of his 
vengeance, close the warfare that is going on between good and 
evil and put a sudden end to the violence and vice that now 
reign ; just as oftentimes when we feel the struggle in our own 
being between the old and the new, and the evil asserts itself, 
we wish he would suddenly come by death and take us to the 
blessed land, where we shall be released from all the constitu- 
tional weaknesses of the flesh. 

Fairminded men on both sides of the question will also 
admit that inexplicable difficulties may be raised against each 
by its opponents. That is essentially involved in the nature of 
unfulfilled prophecy. It is creditable to Professor Kellogg that 
he declared in the Conference : ‘‘ We are shut up toa choice of 
difficulties whichever side we take.’’ On the other hand, any 
who may incline to be bitterly sweeping in their denunciations 
of pre-millenarians should observe the moderation and the def- 
erence with which such a man as Dr. Charles Hodge, while a 
decided post-millennialist, deals with the subject: ‘* All this is 
said with diffidence and submission. The interpretation of un- 
fulfilled prophecy, experience teaches, is exceedingly precarious. 
There is every reason to believe that the predictions concerning 
the second advent of Christ, and the events which are to attend 
and follow it, will disappoint the expectations of commentators, 
as the expectations of the Jews were disappointed in the manner 
in which the prophecies concerning the first advent were accom- 
plished’’ (‘‘ Systematic Theology,”’ iii. 844). 
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ASSERTIONS AGAINST POST-MILLENARIANISM. 


Pre-millenarians make the following sweeping assertions 
against post-millenarianism : 


1. It is nowhere declared in the Bible that the object of the 
preaching of the Gospel under this dispensation of the Spirit is 
the conversion of the world and the conquest of the nations. 
But if the command and the encouragement contained in the 
great commission to the church for its work during the bodily 
absence of its King do not essentially involve that, we know 
not what meaning they have: ‘‘ All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and MAKE DISCIPLES OF 
ALL NATIONS, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you. And, lo! Jam 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’’ An existing 
and perpetual presence of the Redeemer was the force with which 
the apostles were sent out for the tremendous work of Christian- 
izing the world. Could any one infer from the words of that 
commission that the glorious bodily return of Jesus to earth, 
with fire and sword, would be necessary for the disciplining of 
the nations ? 

2. No clear revelation can be produced from the New Tes- 
tament, especially from the Epistles, of an age of universal gospel 
triumph before the second advent. We think, as will be seen, 
that Rev. 19: 1I—20:6 covers such anage. But what if the Old 
Testament part of the one organic revelation contained enough 
about that period? What if the Lord knew that his people 
would, for their daily life here, be more in need of the repeated 
warnings against sin and the practical line upon line, precept 
upon precept, with which the Epistles abound ? What if reach- 
ing into and through the millennial age itself those warnings and 
precepts will, under the more mighty effectual work of the 
Spirit, be the means of its peace, purity, and power? What if 
in the compact word which he has given to the church he saw 
them to be more essential than repetitions of the glimpses of 
the latter-day glory, many of which, as it is, may really belong 
to the final and glorious consummation in heaven ? 

3. But the parables of our Lord especially teach that the 
state of the church down to the second advent is to be a mixed 
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one. The fact is admitted, but not the inference from it. Those 
seven parables (in Matt. 13) by which the Redeemer illustrated 
the nature of his kingdom bear strongly against pre-millenarian- 
ism. By one breath they sweep away the pleading with which 
Professor Lummis, in the Conference, endeavored to prove that 
the church is in no sense the kingdom. They shut out the idea 
of the erection of the kingdom, or its glorious advancement at 
any crisis, by fire or sword. Ifthe parables of the mustard-seed 
and the leaven are coextensive in time with the others, all reach- 
ing to the second advent, where in them can you find the ideas 
that the mustard-tree is to grow more and more stunted ; that, 
instead of the church leavening the world more and more from 
age to age, the world is more and more to corrupt the church, 
both growing worse and worse, until the Lord comes with force 
and vengeance? The parables of the tares and wheat, and of 
the bad and good fish, do indeed teach that the state of the 
church will to the end be a mixed one. So it will be through 
the millennium, and pre-eminently during the little season at 
the close of which the complete and everlasting separation be- 
tween the true and the false will be effected. It is nowhere de- 
clared in the Bible that all the professed subjects of our king in 
the millennial age will be perfectly holy. Tares will still be 
found, not so numerous, not so large, as now, but still in exist- 
ence, and making the parable applicable. 

4. The New Testament represents the second coming as im- 
minent, liable to occur at any moment, and enjoins believers to be 
always watching for it. But the following considerations show, 
as has been pithily said, that the Divine ‘* soons’’ and “‘ quick- 
lies’’ are not to be measured by our impatient arithmetic : 

a. Asa fact, two millennia have passed since the inspired 
declarations were penned. ‘‘ Surely I come quickly,’’ said Jesus 
from heaven nearly eighteen hundred years ago. But he has 
not yet come. His words, therefore, were not intended to 
mean that his return could take place at any time during that 
period. Dr. Gordon, in the Conference, illustrated the pre-mil- 
lenarian view by saying that once,- when he left home, he 
thoughtlessly said to his children that they might expect him 
any day ; and the consequence was that every day they were 
washed and in clean clothes at the depot, watching for him 
when the train arrived. But if Dr. Gordon had known that 
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he would not return any of those days would he have in- 
flicted those daily disappointments upon his children? 4, The 
apostles themselves did not understand the words which they 
wrote as intimating the probability or possibility of a speedy 
return. A mistake in this respect is charged upon them by the 
enemies of revelation, and admitted by some pre-millenarians 
in a way which would destroy the idea of their inspiration. 
Rationalists are very fond of the notion ‘‘that the apostles 
fully believed and even taught that the second advent, with all 
its glorious consequences, would occur in their day.’’ It un- 
dermines so effectually the orthodox doctrine of inspiration that 
they may gladly seize hold upon the idea. But it is amazing to 
find orthodox pre-millenarians appealing to such men as “‘ coldly 
unprejudiced,’’ and therefore the best interpreters! Even 
Mead, the pre-millennial giant, admits ‘* it was not possible the 
apostles should expect the end of the world to be in their own 
time when they knew so many things were to come to pass, as 
could not be fulfilled in a short time.’’ Certainly Paul shows, 
in 2 Thess. 2: 1-12, that he was informed to the contrary. 
The Epistles to the Thessalonians stand chronologically at the 
beginning of the New Testament, dating about the year 53. 
The Book of Matthew only, if even that, was written earlier. 
We cannot permit the expressions of the later books to be so 
interpreted as to overturn Paul’s clear revelation. Moreover, 
the Lord himself (in Mark 13 : 21-23) had plainly declared that 
his second coming would not be in connection with the capture 
of Jerusalem. Now remember that all the New Testament 
books but John’s were written before that event ; and it must 
be concluded that the other divine declarations recorded in them 
were not intended to teach that the glorious appearance might 
be any day before or in connection with that. The strongest 
of all the apostolic expressions is the ‘‘ we which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord ’’ of 1 Thess. 4:15, 17. If 
we had nothing else, we would understand it to mean that Paul 
expected that he and others of his generation would live to see 
the glorious event. So the Thessalonians understood it: the 
day was at hand. Unsettled minds and excited feelings were 
the consequence. They were “‘shaken in mind’’ or “‘ out of 
their senses.’’ The apostle, therefore, hastened to correct the 


misconstruction by his second letter. Dean Alford translates 
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the “‘is at hand’’ (of 2: 2) as ‘‘ on hand, has set in, has come, is 
present, has already arrived.’’ Dr. J. H. Brookes (‘‘ Mara- 
natha,’’ p. 527) emphasizes this ; and making the second advent 
double, the first act an invisible coming for the saints, the other 
a visible appearance wzt them for the triumphant establishment 
of the kingdom, he says what troubled the Thessalonians was 
the idea that Jesus had invisibly come, and, as they had not 
been caught up, they were shut out from the blessedness of the 
kingdom. This is ingenious, though, as a pre-millenarian posi- 
tion, suicidal. But however this may be, it does not touch the 
fact that Paul knew and taught that the second coming was not 
really impending in his day. Remembering that the apostolic 
letters were designed for the church in all ages, the last genera- 
tion of which as it reads them will be found alive when Jesus 
returns, we kave no trouble with Paul’s earlier expressions. 
c. Our view of inspiration will not allow us to believe that the 
apostles used words which can fairly make on other minds a dif- 
ferent impression from that which they themselves had. Dr. 
Brookes has charged upon post-millenarians the error ‘‘ danger- 
ous to the souls of men,’’ and ‘‘ dishonoring to God,”’ of *‘ bold- 
ly asserting that holy men of old, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, were mistaken when they taught the people 
to look for his coming.’* It seems to us that it is against the 
pre-millenarians that this indictment really lies. They make 
not only the inspired men to have been mistaken, but (we write 
the words hesitatingly and with a tender reverence) they unin- 
tentionally and unknowingly impute a mistake to the Holy 
Ghost himself. d@. It is claimed that the injunctions to look 
and watch constantly for the event are inconsistent with the 
idea that it is not always imminent, but that a millennium must 
pass before it can occur. There is force in this. If the diffi- 
culty were not solved by express Bible words, it would, from a 
human point of view, be overmastering. But Peter cuts the 
knot, and shows that, however it may appear to us, there is in 
the Divine mind no inconsistency between the two truths, any 
more than there is between his sovereignty and our free agency, 
though men may seek to array them against each other. For 
the apostle, in the third chapter of his second epistle, first as- 
serts in verses I-3 that the event was not then near at hand, and 
yet a few verses further on, II, 12, he exhorts his readers to 
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look for and hasten the coming of it. This answer is, through a 
concession made by Dr. Brookes, conclusive. He admits that 
‘*the day’’ which Peter in v. 12 urges us to look for is the end 
of the millennium, instead of the events that shall occur at its 
commencement (‘* Maranatha,’’ 528). What then becomes of 
the oft-repeated cry, that it is ‘‘ worse than idle’’ to watch for 
an event which cannot come for more than a thousand years ? 


THE PRESUMPTION AGAINST PRE-MILLENARIANISM. 


There are two facts which, in a historic mind, must raise a 
strong presumption against pre-millenarianism : 

(1) The view of Christ’s kingdom that underlies it seems to 
be the one which the Jews had derived from the Old Testament, 
and which in them, and in his apostles especially, Jesus com- 
bated during his earthly life. Because he claimed to be the 
Messiah, and yet was not the kind of a king the apostate people 
looked for, they put him to death. It is true the force of this 
might be broken by the statement that their error consisted in 
overlooking the humiliation-sections of the prophecies which por- 
trayed his kingly exaltation. But the apostles, who labored 
under the same error up to the crucifixion, were freed from it by 
the forty days’ communion with their risen Lord ; and their epis- 
tles written after his exaltation breathe the spirituality which 
their Master’s oral utterances, during his humiliation, had ex- 
pressed tothem and tothe Jews. Pre-millenarianism points con- 
fessedly to a reproduction, in the future, of Judaism, even to its 
sacrifices, and to a perpetuation of the fleshly distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles. ‘‘ In the ecclesia of the New Testament,’’ 
said Mr. Parsons in the Conference, ‘‘ no distinction of nation- 
ality appears,’’ but there comes ‘‘the millennial dawn of the 
new Fudaic dispensation’’! Now if the Epistle to the Hebrews 
pre-eminently does not teach that those past distinctions have 
been forever done away, we know not what truth can unques- 
tionably be drawn from it. 

(2) This system is not enunciated in the creed of any section 
of the church. It has-only been held by individuals. And as 
to them, it is a significant remark of Dr. Shedd (‘* Hist. of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,’’ ii. 390) that it was ‘‘ a peculiarity of the Jewish- 
Christian as distinguished from the Gentile-Christian branch 
of the church ;’’ and another equally significant of Neander 
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(i. 651), that ‘‘ wherever we meet with Chiliasm in Papias, 
Irenzus, Justin Martyr, every thing goes to indicate that it 
was diffused from one ccuntry and from a single fountain-head, 
the natural home of a sensual, enthusiastic religious spirit.’’ 
Professor Kellogg admits, too, that ‘“‘the most cf the Re- 
formers’’ rejected the first and second resurrections a thousand 
years apart and the personal reign of Jesus upon earth, though 
he contends they denied also the doctrine of a converted world 
previous to the coming. Now the absence of this dogma from 
all the known creeds does not conclusively prove it to be erro- 
neous. We are not of those who hold that the past has discov- 
ered and infallibly expressed all the Bible truths. But it is a 
strong adverse presumption that what is claimed to be so prom- 
inent, clear, and important has never been crystallized in clean- 
cut terms in a church confession. And it causes the assertions 
of some pre-millenarians to appear in a very strange light.. Thus 
Dr. Seiss (‘‘ Last Times,’’ pp. 246-7) has described post-millen- 
nialism as papistic. Dr. Brookes, in the Conference, branded it as 
the ‘‘ post-millennial heresy.’’ Even Dr. Craven admitted and 
claimed that their doctrine is ‘‘ inconsistent with the now preva- 
lent doctrine of the Protestant Church’’ concerning the office 
of the Spirit ; and he asserted that that Protesant doctrine is 
‘‘ neither Catholic nor scriptural.’’ Moreover, it is sorrowfully 
suggestive of danger that Dr. S..H. Tyng, Jr., was driven, by 
the stress of his argument, to slur the Catholic expression of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 


POSITIVE ARGUMENTS AGAINST IT. 


1. The pre-millenarian system assumes that the prophetical 
declarations of the Bible should be interpreted with a strict lit- 
erality ; and it claims that by such an interpretation it is drawn 
from the inspired books. 

But if the prophecies, much more the didactic parts of 
Revelation, should be so construed ; and we submit that a rule 
which would turn the bread and wine of the sacrament into 
the body and blood of Jesus is self-condemned. It is against 
the laws of language and the practice of men, and emphatically 
against interpretations which the Bible has put upon itself. 
‘* Two things are remarkable about the prophecies of Scripture, 
which have already been accomplished. The one is that the ful- 
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filment has, in many cases, been very different from that which 
a literal interpretation led men to anticipate. The other is that 
in some cases they have been fulfilled even to the most minute 
details.”” Luthardt, though tinctured with pre-millennialism, 
says of prophecy (*‘ The Saving Truths of Christianity,’’ p. 264): 
‘‘ It is scarcely possible here to distinguish between figure and 
reality, for the whole subject lies entirely beyond our present 
experiences.’’ And in a note (p. 362) he utters this significant 
warning: ‘‘ I cannot refrain from reminding that the doctrine 
of the last things presupposes the knowledge and understand- 
ing of the other branches of Christian doctrine, and without 
these may easily perplex the mind ; also, that the Revelation of 


St. John is the last and not the first book of Holy Scripture.’’ . 


Pre-millenarianism is based upon the violation of the ‘‘ old 
maxim in divinity, that doctrines are not to be built upon pro- 
phetic or symbolic scripture.’’ Moreover, its adherents play 
fast and loose in the application of their principle. They do 
not, they cannot, carry it out consistently. Hence the impossi- 
bility of stating the full-blown system without being called to 
order at almost every step. ‘‘ The torch of the literalist is an 
‘ignis fatuus,’ leading those who follow it they know not 
whither,’’ and bringing them into many collisions with each 
other. It is a happy thing that it is so; for their principle 
would “‘ turn the Gospel upside down.”’ 

2. It is another underlying assumption of this system, that 
in every case, after the appearance of Christ in the flesh, when 
his coming is spoken of, the reference is to that glorious, vis- 
ible, bodily return to earth which is designated in Heb. 9: 28 
as ‘‘the second ’”’ coming. 

There is one declaration of the Lord himself which under- 
mines that assumption. In Matt. 16: 28 he said: ‘* Verily, I 
say unto you, there be some standing here which shall not taste 
of death till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom ’”’ 
(Col. Mark 9:1 and Luke g:27). Either the pre-millenarian 
principle is wrong, or some of the apostles are still living on the 
earth. The way in which Dr. Joseph A. Seiss meets this al- 
most takes away the breath of the reader of his ‘‘ Last Times.”’ 
On p. 37 he has a paragraph in which he iterates, reiterates, 
and re-reiterates that ‘‘ all the passages respecting the coming 
of the Son of Man which have not been fulfilled in his first 
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coming apply directly and only to his next coming at the judg- 
ment.’’ But on pp. 212, 213 he comes across this declaration in 
Matt. 16: 28. He admits that ‘‘ this coming in his kingdom, 
which some of the disciples were to live to see, is not the final 
advent ; for the disciples are all dead, and the final advent is 
still future.’” But the Transfiguration took place a week after 
the declaration was made, and that was, ‘‘in some sense, the 
coming of the Son of Man in his kingdom’’! Will it be con- 
sidered presumption for us to prefer the interpretation which 
our Divine Master has transmitted to us of hisown words? He 
said to Peter concerning John, ‘‘ If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee ?”’ His disciples were then leavened 
with the pre-millenarian error. They understood him to refer 
to his glorious return at the end of the world. Hence “‘ this 
saying went abroad among the brethren, that that disciple 
should not die. Yet Jesus said not unto him, he shall not die, 
but if I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee.’’ 
And Jesus did so will. John lived until the Lord came in the 
sense in which he had promised in Matt. 10: 23: ‘* Ye shall not 
have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be 
come.’” Remarkable manifestations of the kingly power of 
Christ, which exhibit the principles that are to have their grand 
manifestation at ¢he second advent in the body, are comings of 
him. Such was pre-eminently his destruction of Jerusalem and 
the overthrow of the Jewish theocracy, and John at least lived 
through that. 

At this point emerges one of the most surprising variations 
of thesystem. Dr. Brookes, in his “‘ Maranatha,’’ while claiming 
(p. 534) ‘that in the New Testament the coming of Christ is 
always to be understood literally,’’ yet, as we have seen, breaks 
up the second advent itself into two, and contends (p. 531) that 
‘*Christ comes for his people before he appears wth them.”’ 
The whole of the last chapter in that book is an embodiment of 
the inherent weakness of the system. Dr. Brookes lays out his 
strength in the endeavor to harmonize its diversities, to clarify 
it, to roll it up out of the fog; but it is the most remarkable in- 
tellectual Sisyphus exhibition that we are familiar with. More- 
over, it is claimed by pre-millenarians that Rev. 19 describes 
the second advent. We might ask: Literally on a white horse ? 
Many crowns literally on the head? Out of the literal mouth 
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a literal sharp sword? The birds literally picking the flesh of 
Christ’s enemies? But it is enough to note that that coming is 
for the raising of the righteous dead, and yet is to be invisible ! 
In the body, but invisible! A public, glorious manifestation, 
but unseen! Raising the dead and transforming the living 
saints, who mysteriously disappear from earth and are missed 
by their ungodly neighbors! The ‘‘ voice,’’ the ‘‘ shout,’’ the 
‘*trump,’’ will not be heard (‘‘ Maranatha,’’ 527). Literality ! 
Nothing physical and visible after all ! 

3. We have one inspired interpretation of prophecy, made 
at a time when the utmost plainness would be expected, which 
destroys the pre-millennial idea of the Davidic kingdom of Christ 
as yet to be set up: Acts: 2: 29-36. We have time and again 
prayerfully pondered that, and we cannot see how it can have 
any other meaning than that the predicted sitting of Christ upon 
the throne of David, in the sense which the Holy Ghost in- 
tended, was then an accomplished fact. David knew that God 
‘“* would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ;’’ ‘‘ This Jesus Lach 
God raised up.’’ If Professor Lummis, in his long Conference 
paper on ‘‘ The Kingdom and the Church,”’ or Dr. Seiss in his 
Discourse on the Kingdom which literally is studded with italic 
and small-capital quotations of verses that seem to sustain his 
view, or Dr. Brookes in the whole of his ‘‘ Maranatha,’’ en- 
deavors to explain that inspired interpretation of Peter, we 
cannot recall it. But it breaks the backbone of their system. 

4. The doctrine of the twofold resurrection is presented 
as the crucial point of the system. 

But (1) The general and didactic declarations of the Bible 
would not suggest two resurrections, a thousand years or any 
long period apart. Acts 24:15: ‘‘ There shall be a resurrection 
of the dead, both of the just and unjust’’—not two resurrections 
of the dead. John 5: 28, 29: ‘‘ The hour is coming in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice and shall 
come forth: they that have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of dam- 
nation.’’ Daniel 12: 2: ‘‘ Many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.’’ Will it have any effect on 
our brethren who are disposed to accept the Rabbinical gloss, 
** Many from out of the sleepers in the dust shall awake ; these 
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(t.c., those who awake shall be) to everlasting life, and ¢hose 
(who do not then awake shall be) to everlasting contempt,’’ to 
remind them that it was thereby made to teach that none but 
the just, the Israelites, the learned in the law, should ever rise ? 

(2) 1 Cor. 15: 23, 24: ‘‘ Every man in his own order ; 
Christ the firstfruits ; afterward they that are Christ’s at his 
coming. Then cometh the end :’’ undoubtedly suggests a suc- 
cession. But to say that “‘ first,’’ ‘‘ afterward,’’ ‘‘ then,’’ involve 
necessarily the idea that because a long period intervenes between 
the resurrection of Christ and that of his people, there must 
be another long period between their resurrection and that of 
the wicked, is a straining of words beyond their natural signifi- 
cation. There are three facts against it: a. The resurrection 
of the wicked is not at all referred to in the whole chapter. 
Pre-millenarians remember this in one of their arguments, but 
forget it on this point. 9%. The theory is that Christ rose eigh- 
teen hundred years ago; the righteous dead will rise at the 
commencement of the millennium ; at the end of that, which will 
be the last day, the wicked dead will be raised. But Jesus had 
specifically declared that at that end, or last day, his saved peo- 
ple will be raised. ‘‘ Then the end,’’ says the apostle; when, 
comment pre-millennialists, the wicked will be raised ; but, says 
Jesus, John 6: 40: “‘ This is the will of Him that sent me, that 
every one which seeth the Son and believeth on him may have 
everlasting life ; and I will raise him up at the last day.’’ (Also 
v. 44.) Thus believers are to be raised at the very stage which 
this theory assigns to the wicked. c. Apply the same princi- 
ple to 1 Thess. 4: 16,17: ‘‘ The dead in Christ shall rise first - 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.’’ Any 
long period between that “‘ first’’ and ‘‘ then’’ ? 

(3) It is far-fetched to say that because there are portions of 
the Word of God, such as 1 Cor. 15 and 1 Thess. 4, in which 
the resurrection of the just alone is referred to, there is this 
separation in time between it and that of the wicked. Between 
the two are grand differences which make it eminently proper 
to allude to the one alone, especially when comforting sorrowing 
Christians. We have preached many sermons and delivered 
funeral addresses not a few, in which we have spoken exclusively 
of the happy resurrection, without supposing that any one 
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would infer weheld this theory. Would any minister have the 
bad taste to declaim at such times about the resurrection unto 
damnation ? 

(4) The translation of éx, as ‘‘ from among,’’ thereby indi- 
cating an eclectic resurrection, has an apparent ground and is of 
force. But granting it as proper, it would not carry all that 
has been claimed for it. It would mean either from the place 
or state of the dead. We would be rather eager to admit that 
ex vexpoov did express the idea of the just being first called 
forth from among the rest (as we suppose will be the case, 
though with no great interval), and give that shade of meaning 
to the apostle’s earnest desire in Phil. 3: 11, and to the Mas- 
ter’s declaration in Luke 20: 35; and so meet the point, why 
should the apostle use ‘“‘if’’ about attaining as a.great boon 
what is certain for all, and why should Christ pronounce a 
worthiness upon what includes also the evil? But we have 
inspired comments to show that the resurrection ‘‘of the dead ”’ 
and ‘‘f/rom the dead’’ mean the same thing (Acts 17: 31, 32; 
also Acts 24:15). And the lower ‘‘of’’ is applied to the 
just alone (¢.g., 1 Cor. 15:12), and even to Jesus, notably in 
that verse which contains the key-stone of the proof of the es- 
sential deity of our Redeemer where we might have expected 
the more exclusive “‘ from’’—Rom. 1: 4. But, as we have in- 
timated, no contest over this is necessary ; for we do not feel 
called upon to deny that there may be a brief interval between 
the raising of the just and of the unjust, which would justify 
such an expression. 

(5) The only passage which, on first reading, seems to be 
open to this interpretation of two bodily resurrections a 
thousand years apart, and which has caused it to be put upon 
the other passages, is Rev. 20. But, 

a. The strictest literal interpretation cannot get the resur- 
rection of a// the just from the fourth and fifth verses. The 
passage includes only martyrs, though there are two classes of 
them. First, ‘‘ the souls of them that were beheaded for the 
witness of Jesus, and for the Word of God.’’ They had ap- 
peared before in Rev. 6: 9-11. Then their fellow-servants and 
brethren that should be killed as they were are the second class : 
“* Such as did not worship the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark upon their foreheads or in their hands.”’ 
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They also had been described in Rev. 13: 15-17. The perse- 
cuted and the slain, the martyrs, are, then, the only portion of 
the just that a literal interpretation can find in the passage. 

b. If it does assert a bodily resurrection of all the just, as 
some contend by making the first clause co-ordinate with and 
not comprehensive of the other two, the meaning which pre- 
millenarians put upon it still reveals an astounding failure in 
their system. They hold a resurrection of the righteous dead 
at that time ; and then at the close of the thousand years a res- 
urrection of the unjust only. No resurrection is provided for 
the just who shall die during the millennium. This militates 
against the completeness of Christ’s redemption. It leaves dis- 
embodied souls forever in the universe. 

c. The terms in vs. 4-6 do not necessarily assert a bodily 
resurrection ; and vs. 11-15 do assert a universal resurrection. 
In the first the seer says nothing about graves surrendering 
their dead, nor the bodies coming up. He sees the souls of the 
beheaded living and reigning with Christ. Then in the second, 
he does not say the “‘ rest of the dead’’ (who in v. 5 he had de- 
clared ‘‘lived not again until the thousand years were fin- 
ished ’’) rose, as would have been natural if the just were to 
rise at the one time and only the wicked at the other. But 
“the dead, small and great,’’ without limitation: ‘‘ the sea 
gave up the dead which were in it,’’ ‘‘ death and hell delivered 
up their dead.’’ ‘*‘ They were judged every man.’’ Thereisa 
literality and a universality in the latter scene which is not in the 
former. And surely the mention of the Book of Life were un- 
necessary if those whose names are written in it had already, 
a thousand years before, been separated from the vast mass, 

d, Our Saviour’s words in John 5 : 25, 28, 29, should be placed 
beside this as suggesting an explanation of it: v. 25, ‘* Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live.’’ That is not a future resurrection ; it ‘‘ nowis ;’’ nor 
the resurrection of the body, but the spiritual resurrection of dead 
souls to life. But further, vs. 28, 29, ‘‘ the hour is coming ’”’ (it is 
not added, ‘‘ nowis’’), ‘‘ in which all that are in the graves’’ (see 
the difference, bodies from the graves) ‘‘ shall hear his voice and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good unto the resurrec- 
tion of life ; and they that have done evil unto the resurrection 
28 
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of damnation.’’ Hence, vs. 28 and 29 foretell the future bodily 
resurrection of good and bad; v. 25 describes a present and 
continuous resurrection of dead souls to life in regeneration. 
This demolishes the reason which Alford gives for interpreting 
‘the first resurrection’’ in Rev. 20 as a bodily one. His crit- 
icism would wreck the first of our Saviour’s utterances. 

Now, we place John 5: 25 parallel to Rev. 20: 4-6; and 
John 5 : 28, 29 to Rev. 20: 11-15. Then we find that when in- 
dividuals, or a body of men, return from a life of sin they are 
said to live again, as the restored prodigal ‘‘ was dead and is 
alive,’’ and as Paul, in Rom. 11: 15, speaking of the conver- 
sion of the Jews and the extensive propagation of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles which would accompany it, says: ‘‘ If the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall 
the receiving of them be but life from the dead ?”’ We find, too, 
that when men, or a race of men, arise who exhibit the same 
spirit which another man or race of men had exhibited in an ear- 
lier age, those of the earlier age are said to live over again. It 
was predicted that Elijah should appear before the coming of 
Christ. The Jews expected the old prophet to come back to 
earth ; but the prediction was fulfilled in the appearance of 
John in ‘‘ the spirit and power of Elijah.’’ Then finding the 
prayer of the martyrs in Rev. 6: g-11 for vengeance, we see, in 
20: 4, 5, the answer; and we are satisfied with this explana- 
tion which Dr. David Brown has elaborated: The vision re- 
veals a period in the history of the church when the martyrs for 
Jesus, whom paganism and the Papacy put to death, will live 
in the rising up of a race of men who will exhibit the devotion 
to Christ which was exhibited by them. They shall not only 
live, but reign ; judgment shall be given unto them in the de- 
struction of all the enemies of the church. No human power 
shall be in existence who will exhibit the persecuting spirit 
which the enemies of the martyrs possessed. The great anti- 
christian powers shall have been destroyed ; the remnant of 
the opponents of Christ shall have been slain for a season ; the 
devil shall have been shut up so that he cannot deceive the na- 
tions ; though the sinful heart of men will remain it will not 
be tempted to the open and high-handed opposition to Christ 
which Satan now encourages ; vital religion will be prevalent ; 
a type of it will be exhibited which we have never yet seen; 
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the church in its spirituality will be the ruling power of earth; 
the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High’’ (Daniel 7 : 27). 

If this chapter stood by itself, such an interpretation would 
seem strained. Puzzling question may be raised about it. But 
we place it in the light of the whole Word of God. We decline to 
force the clear statements of didactic portions of the book into 
a non-natural agreement with a possible meaning of a prophecy. 

5. Our space will not allow us to draw out the arguments which 
may be arrayed against the system on account of its doctrine of 
the judgment ; the everlasting division which it teaches as ex- 
isting among the redeemed people of Christ—two radically dif- 
ferent sections of them; and its everlasting line of demarca- 
tion, even in the church of the first-born, between Jews and 
Gentiles. In all these respects it puts asunder what we believe 
God has joined together. 

There are two natural difficulties which, though they would 
not make us reject pre-millenarianism if it were clearly revealed, 
have force under the arguments which we have arrayed against 
it, and which, with the light we have, are conclusive. 

(1) As we understand, it teaches that the earth’s regenera- 
tion by fire is to commence with the second coming, extend 
through the millennium, and be completed at the end of it. If 
the whole millennium be the day of judgment, that must be the 
case under the declaration of 2 Peter 3:10, 12. Now wecan un- 
derstand how the risen and transformed saints, in their spiritual 
bodies, could be in the midst of that conflagration without being 
harmed by it, or could be carried above it ; but how beings: of 
flesh and blood, such as we are, could exist and carry on sub- 
lunary occupations and be longer lived, amid such a conflagra- 
tion, passes comprehension. To meet this, some say the con- 
flagration will only be partial or local and temporary ; but that 
cannot satisfy the inspired words. 

(2) It teaches that after the little season, and the complete 
restoration of the earth, human beings will continue to be pro- 
duced here throughout eternity. Children will be born, as 
would have been the case with Adam’s descendants if he had 
not sinned, and will grow up and procreate children, and so for-. 
ever and ever an endless succession of births—but no deaths. 
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Will there be room upon this finite earth for an infinite succes- 
sion of human beings? To meet this the theory is advanced of 
the translation of the successive generations. Bickersteth, in 
his ‘‘ Yesterday, To-Day, and Forever,’’ depicts such a transla- 
tion to other orbs, making ours the place from which the infinite 
worlds that constitute the universe are to be supplied with in- 
habitants. In a note he advocates this, not as a poetical conceit, 
but a sober fact. Asa flight of imagination, it is grand; asa 
fact to be believed, there is not a revealed word to sustain it. 

But (we hope we do not violate the law of charity in saying) 
arguments are blunted by the fact that some, at least, of our 
pre-millenarian brethren evidently have the impression that they 
enjoy a revelation, or at least illumination, which enables 
them to understand what the rest of us cannot comprehend. 
In other respects the system also unhinges many of the 
minds who receive it. It trenches dangerously on some of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Gospel. Inexorably carried out, it 
would destroy important articles in the accepted theology of the 
churches. One charge, however, which is made against it is un- 
just—that it must cut the nerve of preaching and of missionary 
effort. Calvinists certainly cannot indorse that unless they 
dignify an Arminian slander ; for pre-millenarians hold that an 
elect people are to be gathered out from the nations through 
the preaching of the truth. Remember the splendid perora- 
tion of Dr. Griffin’s sermon on ‘‘ The Kingdom of Christ,’’ 
about ‘‘ the conversion of a single pagan ;’’ and abandon that 
charge. For ourselves, we confess that among our personal 
friends who hold this error are the most spiritually-minded of 
Christians and the most earnest and successful of pastors and 
preachers. It would be well if all who assail them were as ef- 
fective. If it be retorted that the practical life of those who 
are thus in labors niore abundant is not the logical development 
of their mental state, let us thank God, in view of the intellec- 
tual errors that abound in this imperfect world, that very few 
indeed are inexorably logical. And let us all, while loving and 
looking for the glorious appearing, hasten it by faithfulness in 
the work which the Master has committed to us. ~ 


R. M. PATTERSON. 

















THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC, NEW ZEALAND, 
AND AUSTRALIA. 


HE conditions and progress of English-speaking com- 
munities in all parts of the world should possess great 
interest to the people of the United States. Not alone is 
there the sentimental interest springing from the fact of their 
common origin, but there is the material and substantial interest 
arising from the probability, not to say certainty, that those 
communities will grow to large proportions and great wealth, 
and that their alliance and friendship and custom are boons 
that even the United States cannot afford to despise. Our 
special reference now is to the countries known under the com- 
prehensive designation of Australasia—which includes Austra- 
lia, Tasmania, and New Zealand—and to those islands, smaller 
in themselves, but yet great on account of their vast number, 
known by the title of Polynesia. 

It is singular how American energy has worked its way 
toward Australia, and it is not without interest to notice how 
Australasia and Polynesia have shown a disposition to cultivate 
friendly and useful relations with the United States. The 
great railway which connected the Pacific with the Atlantic 
opened up a new highway to these vast regions ; and a similar 
result, though in much larger degree, will follow the comple- 
tion of the contemplated canal through Central America. 

The little that within the limits of a single paper can be 
said of the present condition of these countries may have an 
interest for the people of the United States. San Francisco and’ 
New Zealand and Australia are already united by fast and fine 
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steamers, which run between them once in every four weeks. 
This communication is due to the enterprise of New Zealand 
and New South Wales alone; they pay a very large yearly 
subsidy for it—one amounting to nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars. Let us step on board the steamer at San Francisco. 
In eight days we find ourselves at Honolulu, the capital of the 
Sandwich Islands. The past history of the Kingdom of Hawaii 
is more or less known, and it is needless to dwell on it. The 
natives have on the whole shown a remarkably good capacity 
for self-government. Whilst they are jealous of control in mat- 
ters affecting themselves, they have evinced a disinclination to 
interfere with foreigners. The laws are made by a parliament 
of natives; they are administered by a king and his advisers, 
the latter being English or American, or both. 

Three years ago Honolulu was a pretty, picturesque little 
town, its gayety much augmented by the periodical visits of 
numerous families from San Francisco, but on the other hand 
much diminished by the ever-increasing difficulties that seemed 
to make the trade and commerce of the islands less and less 
prosperous. The Americans may now say nous avons changé 
tout cela. In 1876the United States entered into a treaty of 
reciprocity with Hawaii, the consequences of which to that 
kingdom have been most beneficent. In return for the admis- 
sion of American goods duty free to Hawaii, the American 
Government agreed to admit sugar and other products of 
Hawaii duty free to the ports of the United States. Sugar is 
the chief production of Hawaii, and the treaty amounts to 
allowing Hawaiian sugar to find a market in America with- 
out ‘the payment of about $75 a ton, to which it was pre- 
viously subject, and which similar sugars of other countries 
have still to pay. As the sugar Hawaii is able to provide 
amounts to a mere fraction of the sugar the States consume, the 
effect has been to very little lower the value of Hawaiian sugar 
in America; or in other words, the Hawaiians enjoy the whole 
benefit of the saving of duty. They rejoice in the gain of what 
to all intents and purposes is a bounty of $75 per ton on 
every ton of sugar they produce. 

This is not the place to criticise the policy of the arrange- 
ment, but lest it should appear that the writer considers it a 
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purposeless piece of generosity on the part of the United 
States, this much may be said—it is far from certain that 
the apparent loss is not more than compensated to the Ameri- 
cans in other directions. The place will become rich and 
important, and will largely consume American goods, which by 
the treaty have obtained exemption from the duties to which 
similar goods from other countries are subject. But probably 
this is the least benefit the Americans look to. It is a matter 
of high policy—it is of great importance to the United States 
to control, to use a favorite American phrase, the Kingdom of 
Hawaii. We once saw a map prepared in a government 
department of the United States, the object of which was to 
show that Hawaii was one of the most geographically im- 
portant centres of the world. Its situation, as regards North 
and South America, Australasia, Japan, and China, is of great 
value, and if the canal through Central America is ever com- 
pleted that value will be materially increased. The following 
table of distances will show the extreme importance of 
Hawaii's position in relation to what the Old World has been in 
the habit of considering the far East, the far West, and the far 
South of this planet. 


Honolulu by ocean route to— 





San Francisco.......... 2,100 miles, | Auckland............ 3,814 miles. 
Portland, Oregon, about 2,400 ‘* SROROT. 5 dcs 0 s.cd sation 4,480 “ 
POORIBRs 0:4. 0:0 s0i0s celecie 4,620 ‘* | Hong Kong.........- 4,893 ‘“* 
Deis <sce cass <cinews aste. “* | TORR. 4s50506055 3.440 ‘ 


The time is too short since the completion of the treaty to 
admit of the relation of any statistical results of much import- 
ance. The treaty came into force about September, 1876, and 
the most that the figures we have available tell us is, that the 
exports for the first six months of 1876 were $63,700 against 
$1,438,000 for the same period of 1877. But in a case like this 
figures are not needed to teach what is apparent to the most 
ordinary observation. Up to 1876 the history of Hawaii was 
the melancholy record of a decaying nation. When Cook first 
visited the islands he estimated their population to be about 
400,000. The census of 1832 showed a population of 130,000 ; 
of 1853, 73,000; of 1860, 69,000; of 1866, 62,000; of 1872, 
56,000. In 1876 the country was a prey tothe most gloomy 
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forebodings ; commerce was in an utterly depressed condition ; 
property had fallen to a lowvalue. The reciprocity treaty, 
consummated after many years of negotiation, was the magi- 
cian’s wand which turned into brightness all that was gloom 
before. The impulse to industry was given. There was an 
eagerness to produce, for produce yielded large profits. Prop- 
erty not only became salable, but rose very much in value. 
From a listless, desponding people the inhabitants became an 
eager, industrious, speculative community, bent on two objects— 
to increase production by cultivation, to increase population by 
immigration. It is hard to set.a limit to the results that may 
be obtained. Hawaii, with an area of 6740 square miles and 
a population of 60,000 people, produces exports of about the 
value of $2,000,000. Mauritius, with an area of 676 square 
miles ahd a population of about 300,000, produces exports to 
the value of about $15,000,000. Surely there is plenty of 
room for Hawaii advancing to a prosperity many times greater 
than it at present enjoys. 

We will now resume our voyage in the mail steamer to 
Australia. We proceed a little to the west of south, and in 
about eight days we pass close by the Navigator or Samoan 
Islands. We do not call in, although there are splendid har- 
bors, but the trade does not yet make it necessary for the mail 
steamers to arrest their progress there. 

The Samoan group has before it the certainty of a great 
future. Its land is fertile, its climate excellent. It is rarely 
subject to the hurricanes that devastate at intervals:‘the groups 
farther westward. Often the captains of steamers enjoying 
fine weather eastward of Samoa see to the westward evidences 
of fierce storms from which they are free. The trade of Samoa 
during 1876 is thus stated on good authority : Imports, 
£241,000, from which £100,000 was in copra and £24,000 in 
guano for re-export, and £20,000 in specie. The exports were 
#226,000, showing, after deducting the re-exports, about 
£100,000 of Samoan produce. 

Samoa is an important place for collecting the produce of 
other groups; beside, that its own produce is considerable. 
Copra is the name given to the dried contents of the cocoa-nut. 
It is sent in very large quantities to Germany, where it is pre- 
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pared into oils, soaps, and candles, the refuse making excellent 
food for cattle. A manufactory has lately been established in 
Auckland, New Zealand, for obtaining from the copra its pro- 
ducts, and probably a great deal of copra which has hitherto 
found its way to Germany will now be directed to the nearer 
market. 

At Samoa we are in the midst of those teeming islands com- 
prehensively known as Polynesia, which the geography books 
used to describe in company with Australia as the “‘ fifth 
quarter of the globe.’’ Tothe westward are the Fiji, Friendly, 
and Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides group, and New 
Caledonia; to the eastward, the Society and Marquesas groups ; 
besides on either side, and north and south, innumerable other 
islands. A little to the north and westerly, the islands extend 
in group after group, archipelago after archipelago, to New 
Guinea, the largest island in the world, if Australia be dignified 
into the rank of a continent. 

New Guinea lies far out of our track, but it is exciting so 
much attention now on account of recent discoveries of gold 
that a few words may be devoted to it. About one half of New 
Guinea is supposed to belong to the Dutch, but they do not 
appear to set much value on it. Some four years since a great 
deal of attention was directed to it on account of certain 
explorations in and around it made by the commander of a 
British man-of-war, Captain Moresby. His discoveries in- 
cluded a vast quantity of capable land, fine rivers, the 
evidence of the presence of gold, and some communities of 
natives very superior to those who were supposed to people 
the island. Since then various expeditions have been under- 
taken from Australia. Gold in -remunerative quantities is 
said to have been found, and considerable pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the British Government to annex the 
country. It'may be as fine a land as recent report makes it out 
to be, but it is singular, if such is the case, that the Dutch, who 
have shown themselves so capable of judging of the value of 
tropical countries, have been content to let it pass through 
their hands. They make no claim whatever, we believe, on 
that portion of the island which has been the scene of the 
recent explorations. 
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The island of New Caledonia, rich in fertile soil, and pro- 
fusely gifted with valuable minerals and metals, has unhappily 
been converted into a French penal settlement. The French 
settlements at the Society Islands and Marquesas have hardly 
been so successful as they promised to be. Tahiti, gifted with 
many and varied resources, has not answered the legitimate 
expectations of which long since it was the subject. The 
French are not altogether fortunate in their colonial systems ; 
they are liberal—perhaps too liberal ; and it may be, for that 
very reason, do not sufficiently encourage self-reliance. At 
home they are republicans, and their motto is liberty and 
equality. Beyond the seas their colonial system savors of im- 
perialism, and aristocratic rather than republican sympathies 
find favor. 

_ The Archipelago of Tonga, or as they were denominated by 
Cook, the Friendly Isles, is one of the most important groups 
in the South Pacific. It consists of more than a hundred 
islands, large and small, possessed of great capabilities. The 
Tongese have a settled government, administered by a king, 
whose authority is undisputed. But when he dies great 
difficulties are anticipated. On his conversion to Christianity 
he repudiated polygamy. He divorced all his wives, of whom 
he had many, excepting one, the youngest. His eldest sons 
were officially bastardized, and they are not contented that it 
should be so. They proclaim their intention to contend for 
the throne when their father dies. 

Tonga possesses great advantages of situation. Recently the 
German Government arranged with the king for the use, in case 
of need, of one of the harbors of the group. The Germans are 
largely interested in the trade of the Pacific Islands, but they 
have resolutely refused to entertain proposals to annex any of 
the groups. The treaty, if such it can be called, with King 
George is the nearest approach to any actual responsibility 
assumed by the Fatherland. Great Britain has hardly been 
less reluctant to annex ; but annexation has been forced on her 
in the case of Fiji, and with it responsibilities in respect of 
other groups, the extent of which cannot be overrated. The 
Pacific Islanders possess, in common with many tropical races, 
a characteristic aversion to work and labor in their own 
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domains, but on other lands they can work well and vigor- 
ously. This feature became well known a few years since, and 
a large demand grew up for transplanted island labor. A 
system of kidnapping was organized by numerous small trad- 
ing vessels owned and commanded by men of an utterly 
unscrupulous and merciless character. The British Govern- 
ment, partly in pursuance of its accepted universal mission 
against slavery in every shape, and partly on account of these 
vessels being mostly English, owned and sailing under the 
flag of England, set itself to put down the traffic in man. The 
task was not easy, for the profits of the trade were large. The 
difficulty was enhanced from the want of any British territory 
amongst the islands from which the naval operations could be 
conducted. Fiji was a favorite rendezvous, but Fiji had be- 
come the scene of a curious imitation of the Hawaiian scheme 
of government. Some Englishmen from Australia had man- 
aged to secure the confidence of the King of Fiji, and a con- 
stitution was proclaimed. The English Government are apt 
to take offence at efforts of the kind, and from the first the 
English consul at Fiji showed the most uncompromising 
opposition to the attempt to form a composite native and 
English system of constitutional government. Negotiations 
of a not very cordial nature ensued, and in the end the British 
government reluctantly took possession of the Fijian group. 
They subsequently authorized, by English legislation, the 
appointment of commissioners on islands owning only a native 
form of government. Gradually they are approaching to larger 
annexations. When King George dies, it is likely the annexa- 
tion of Tonga by England will be looked upon as preferable to 
a devastating civil war. In most of the groups the natives are 
dying out, whilst the commercial attractions will probably 
assume larger proportions. In the not far future New Zealand 
will probably take up, on behalf of the British Government, a 
commanding position in regard to the Pacific Islands. In 
point of position, favorable prevailing winds, its trade, and the 
maritime character of its inhabitants and of their pursuits, 
New Zealand possesses advantages for the exercise of such a 
responsibility superior to those of the other Australian 
colonies. It may of course be that Fiji itself will become the 
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centre of island empire. Such a result, however, is not likely 
to answer well. Fiji will not enjoy a responsible constitutional 
system of government. It will continue to be a Crown colony. 
Its government will be more or less an autocratic one ; public 
opinion will, for a generation or two, have little power of sway. 
New Zealand, on the other hand, is constitutionally governed, 
and all exercise of authority emanating from its shores would 
be well canvassed and constantly subjected to the beneficial 
influence of criticism. The New Zealanders, have, besides, 
experience in dealing with natives. A valuable section of the 
Maori race will survive in New Zealand and become thoroughly 
civilized and incorporated with the English race. The ancient 
Briton presented a much less hopeful object to the Roman 
colonists than did the Maori to the English colonists. It is to 
be questioned if the ancient Englishman showed as rapid a 
capacity for acquiring the ways of civilization as the Maori has 
done. Seriously, there are native races and native races. No 
one would expect to develop a high order of civilization out of 
the Australian natives ; all attempt to improve them has failed. 
But the Maories possess intelligence and capacity of the highest 
order. They are capable of learning any thing, and the educa- 
tion to which Maori children are now subjected must in years 
tell its own tale. The Pacific Islanders are mostly of a similar 
origin and race, and what the Maori is, they may become. 
Their future has the same possibilities as the Maori future, and 
that means the survival of a section of the race, its subjection 
to civilization, and then its rapid increase, making up for that 
sad destruction which always occurs during the elapsing in- 
terval between savagery and culture. 

The Fiji Islands became a British colony in 1874. The 
chiefs and their previously recognized king made the cession to 
Sir Hercules Robinson, the Governor of New South Wales. 
Shortly afterwards Sir Arthur Gordon was appointed the first 
governor of the newcolony. The Fijian Archipelago consists 
of about between 200 and 250 islands, islets, and rocks, 1900 
miles north-east of Sydney and 1200 miles north of Auckland. 
About one third of the number are said to be inhabited. 
Colonel Smythe in 1860 estimated the population at 200,000. 
This number is now reduced to about 120,000. Wars, malig- 
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nant measles, and the other causes that ordinarily lead to the 
destruction of native races are responsible for this startling loss 
of population. Sir Arthur Gordon assumed the charge of Fiji 
at a period of exceptional disaster. The wild tribes were at 
war with the coast natives; measles in the shape of a deadly 
epidemic was decimating the population; and as regards the 
white people, a number of unsettled land claims made all deal- 
ings with them by the new governor a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. The result so far leaves no doubt the islands have 
benefited by British rule. Their revenues and productive 
powers have increased, and there isa disposition to invest capital 
in'them. The natives are better treated than formerly, and 
those introduced from other islands are protected by stringent 
regulations. As a rule the natives will only work when they 
are away from their homes. The planters get but little useful 
labor from the Fiji natives themselves. An arrangement has 
been made with the Government of India by which Fiji will be 
enabled to supply itself with coolies on the same terms as 
Mauritius obtains them. °* 

The total value of exports for 1876 is stated to be £107,000, 
against imports amounting to £112,000. Cotton, which at one 
time was the chief production, has now very much fallen off. 
Fiji will probably supply largely in the future such products as 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, copra and cocoa, beche-de-mer, maize, 
and it may be India-rubber. It has a good future before it, 
checkered probably with many scenes of sadness and difficulty. 

But now we must regain our good steamer, which in 
imagination we have left as she was passing close to the 
Samoan group of islands, and after a pleasant week’s passage 
we come to Auckland. Here we will finally leave the steamer. 
She proceeds at once to Sydney. We will linger in New Zea- 
land and find our way to Sydney by a different route. But as 
we have landed in Auckland let us not omit to say that the 
harbor of this favored city may, for usefulness and beauty, 
challenge comparison with the most famous harbors in the 
world. 

New Zealand consists of three islands, known as the North 
Island, the MiddJe or Southern Island, and the compara- 
tively small Stewart’s Island. The three islands extend over a 
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length of nearly 1200 miles. North and south they have a 


- length of goo, so that they possess a great variety of climate. 


The south is about the same temperature as England—the 
north is semi-tropical. The average breadth is about 120 
miles, but no part of the colony is distant from the sea-coast 
more than seventy-five miles. At Auckland the island narrows 
so that from coast to coast is only a distance of six miles. The 
area of the North Island is about 44,000, or rather less than 
that of England; the area of the south is 55,000 square 
miles, or about the size of England and Wales. Stewart’s 
Island has an area of 1000 square miles. The total area of 
New Zealand is about 100,000 square miles, which is somewhat 
less than that of Great Britain and Ireland. New Zealand 
possesses two distinctive features which must materially affect 
its future and the pursuits and character of its people. There 
is no country in the world of any moment so isolated from 
other countries, and there is none which possesses in propor- 
tion to its area so extensive a seaboard. New Zealand is 
commonly called the Great Britain of the south, but England 
is twenty miles from the continent of Europe—New Zealand 
over a thousand miles from the nearest settled country, Austra- 
lia. This geographical peculiarity cannot fail to make its peo- 
ple a self-reliant and self-supplying people. When a free way 
is open to the development of its resources and the industries 
suitable to them, no artificial system of protection will be 
necessary. The wide ocean which separates it from the rest of 
the world will sufficiently repress all competition but that which 
will be for the benefit of its people. Its enormous seaboard 
must make it a maritime country, and its-hardy and self-sustain- . 
ing colonists, with the remnant of the Maori race which will be 
preserved to grow ultimately to a large increase, will carry to 
the farthest limits of the Pacific enterprise, power, and 
dominion. Its climate for beneficent effects on the produc- 
tiveness of its lands leaves nothing to be desired. From the 
great sea it receives winds and moisture sufficient to render the 
task of the husbandman easy, but not too much to make the 
climate as enjoyable as it is useful. It has not the hot winds 
and the droughts which at times notably afflict a large portion 
of the continent of Australia. New Zealand is divided into 
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provinces, but the distinctive provincial form of government 
has ceased. Auckland, the northernmost province, extends 
from coast to coast of a considerable portion of the North 
Island. As the island broadens out to the south there are two 
provinces—Hawke Bay on the east and Taranaki on the west 
coast. Again the island comes into one province in its 
southern boundary, the province of Wellington. 

The seat of government is in Wellington, the capital of this 
province. Cook’s Straits, a turbulent channel, divides the 
islands. At one time there is reason to think they were 
joined. Crossing over the straits there is Marlborough on the 
east and Nelson on the west. Then farther south Westland, 
as its name implies, extends down the west coast till it reaches 
its southern boundary, the province of Otago. Otago stretches 
from the east to the west coast, and is very considerable both 
in size and wealth. On the east, between Marlborough and 
Otago, there is the extensive and wealthy province of Canter- 
bury. Finally, south of Otago there is Southland, which skirts 
the shores of Foveaux Straits. Across these straits is situated 
Stewart’s Island, which as yet is only the scene of inconsider- 
able settlement. 

The early days of New Zealand were much clouded by 
differences with the natives. At the end of 1869 the English 
Government determined to leave the colonists to their own 
resources, and withdrew all the aid previously rendered to 
repress the turbulence of the Maories. Confronted with the 
necessity of acting for themselves, the colonists had no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusions : First, that they wanted 
more population ; secondly, that they required roads and railways 
to open communication with all parts of the country ; thirdly, 
that the resources and value of the colony were such as to 
justify the expenditure of immense amounts of capital in intro- 
ducing population and in constructing roads and: railways. 
Hence arose what was known as the ‘‘ public works policy,’’ a 
policy which aimed at making the colonists and the Maories 
alike aware of the value of their country and its capability for 
settlement. At the expense of the people—that is to say, of 
the government of the colony—there have been constructed 
since 1870 over a thousand miles of railway, over two thousand 
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five hundred miles of road, and ninety thousand immigrants have 
been introduced. These efforts have fully realized all that 
was anticipated. The success of the policy has been proved 
by the enormous additions of land brought under cultivation 
and the immense increase of the value of the land itself. As 
compared with the increase in actual value, the cost of the 
policy has been a bagatelle. The cost of what has been done 
is less than twenty million pounds sterling, whilst the prop- 
erty, including the lands sold and still retained by the Crown, 
must have increased in value at least one hundred millions 
sterling. There is probably no country in the world at the 
present time in which prosperity more uniformly reigns, or in 
which the inhabitants are more completely contented, than New 
Zealand. The following figures for the year ending 1870 and 
for the year ending 1877 tell their own tale : 
1870. 1877. 

Revenue 41,287,900 44,000,000! 

Exports 4,544,000 6,327,000 

Imports 6,973,000 

Population * 408,000 

* Exclusive of Maories in each case. 


. The following figures give more precisely the trade and 
revenue returns for the year ending 1876: 


Exports : Quantity. Value. 
ounces 366,953 £1,476, 312 
- 33,893 7,556 . 
Ibs. 64,481,324 3,658,938 
1,0534 18,826 
Kauri Gum - 3,6324 118,348 
Wheat, Provisions, Tallow, Timber, etc.......... 1,047,492 


Total Exports.......00 ee - £6,327,472 


ImMpoRTS: 
SOtHE THMPOTIS. 26. sc ccvcses £6,973,418 
REVENUE : &£- s. @. 
Ordinary +. 2,198,291 7 O 
ye rT reer re Peery ae ret - 1,592,253 I9 6 
6 


Roaceneeveddcaue esseees £3,790,545 6 





POPULATION : 
European and Chinese, by census return, March, 1878 408,000 
Maori (estimated at about)............ Eine eth beea-enie 46,000 


1 The twelve months ending 30th June, 1878. 
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The following table gives an interesting return of the rail- 
ways constructed in various countries in proportion to their 
populations : 





1,000 
itants. 


Country. 


every mile 


inha 
habitants to 
open. 


Miles open to 
Svhabi 
Number of in- 


Miles open for 
trafiid. 


Population. 





New Zealand 1877 414,343 955 
CPINIDINE.. 50s cc cccbccces 1877 203,085 359 
United States 1876 | 45,627,000 | 78,654 
1876 | *4,000,000 6,412 
1877 236,864 302 
1877 860, 757 931 
1877 662,212 598 1103 
Switzerland......... ose ecceee 1876 2,775,000 1,478 1877 
Great Britain ..... eeseeceeee| 1876 | 33,093,439 | 16,872 : 1961 
Belgium....' 1876 5,306,000 2,105 : 2549 
a ee etiee vane oe 1876 | 36,905,788 | 12,723 : 2900 


434 
566 
580 
62 
784 
92 


COM HHH HN 




















(a) All State property. (4) 3020 miles more have been surveyed. (c) All State property ; does 
not include 19 miles of private line. (¢) All State property; does not include 45 miles of private 
line. (¢) 838 miles State property ; 1267 miles belong to private companies. * Approximate. 


In New Zealand there are 220 miles in course of construction ; in Canada, 1,027 miles ; in Vic- 
toria, 161 miles. 


The mineral wealth of New Zealand is very large. As yet 
it has scarcely been tapped. It was not until 1861 its gold- 
fields were worked to any extent. Since then they have 
yielded to the end of 1877 8,600,000 ounces, valued at £33,- 
593,000. The gold-fields are now being systematically worked, 
and it is probable their yield will improve. Evidence has 
lately been given of the existence of extensive deposits of 
silver, but this branch of mining has hitherto been little: 
pursued. Iron exists in vast quantities, but the conditions of 
labor and demand have not as yet stimulated its production. 
Copper has also been found in quantity. The islands abound 
in coal of various descriptions. There is the lignite, little 
different from charred wood ; there is the brown coal so much 
used on the Continent ; and there is splendid bituminous coal,. 
better in quality than the famous Newcastle coal of New South 
Wales. One of the purposes of some of the railways con- 
structed has been to enable coal to be economically obtained, 
and we may safely look forward to large results in the future 


29 
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from this industry. During the six years ended 1877 coal to 
the value of £1,250,000 was imported into the colony. The 
day is approaching when all such imports will be unnecessary, 
and we may therefore consider that a virtually new and growing 
industry, commencing with an average annual value of £200,- 
000, is added by the railways to the resources of the country. 
Platinum, lead, tin, quicksilver, and bismuth have also been dis- 
covered, but not as yet in quantity. There is reason to believe 
that extensive deposits of the most valuable ore of quicksilver 
exist. In various parts springs of petroleum oil well to the 
surface. As yet no flowing wells have been struck, but it is 
nearly certain they will be. The deposits in America are de- 
creasing, whilst the use of mineral oil is largely increasing. At 
no distant date it is likely that adequate efforts will be made to 
tap in quantity the petroleum which there is every reason to 
suppose exists abundantly in parts of the colony. We venture 
to throw out the hint that it may be well worth the while of 
some of those in America who understand this industry to turn 
their attention to its prosecution in New Zealand. 

Kauri gum, the use of which is well known in the 
United States, is obtained only in New Zealand. It appears to 
be the result of the destruction at some remote period of vast 
forests of the Kauri-tree. It is discovered by groping with 
sticks under the soil. During the nine years ending 1877, this 
product, to the value of £1,140,000, was exported from the 
colony. The timber of New Zealand is of great variety, and 
some descriptions are very valuable. The results obtained 
from pastoral pursuits are truly astounding. ‘During the six- 
teen years ending 1877 no less than £31,377,000 worth of wool 
was produced in and exported from the colony. The growth 
of the industry may be gathered from the fact that the export 
of the first of these years, 1862, was £674,000, and of the last, 
1877, £3,658,000. But although the quantity of wool is in- 
creasing, a less amount of land is devoted to its production. 
By laying down English grasses an acre will support from six 
to eight sheep, that would not under its natural grass feed a 
single sheep. Since the railways have been opened it has been 
found that even the augmented production of wool does not 
yield so good a result as grain crops, and great quantities of 
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the land are being cultivated for grain. Land that used to sell 
for from £1 to £2 an acre readily fetches from £5 to £12 an 
acre, and excellent authorities maintain that for its productive 
powers it is well worth £20 an acre. It is a significant proof 
of the productive powers of land in New Zealand that the 
official returns show that during 1876 the yield of wheat from 
141,614 acres was 4,054,377, whilst in South Australia, one of 
the finest wheat-producing countries in the world, 1,083,732 
acres only yielded 5,857,569 bushels. 

The colonists of New Zealand are a hardy, energetic, and 
enterprising people. The bulk of those not born in the colony 
are of the better class of agricultural laborers and yeomen of 
the United Kingdom, with a fair proportion of skilled artisans. 
A great many young men of good family and education have 
taken capital to the colony and employed it there to advan- 
tage. On the whole it is well supplied with both labor and 
capital from the mother country. Of all the calonies New 
Zealand is probably most highly esteemed in Great Britain as a 
place of resort for its surplus population. The chief towns are 
Auckland and Wellington in the North Island, Dunedin and 
Christchurch in the Middle Island. Unlike some other colonies, 
there has been no ambition to build up a great city at the cost 
of the whole state. On the contrary, the towns have grown 
up as mere reflections of the prosperity of the country districts 
on which they depend. The system of government is similar 
to that of the other colonies. But owing to the absence of 
class jealousies there has been very little disposition to turn 
politics into a school for dealing with theoretical subjects. 
The houses of legislature sit for less than half the time occu- 
pied in other colonies. The legislation is of a prompt and 
practical character, and deals directly with the industrial require- 
ments of the community. In one at least of the other colonies 
the impossibility of disposing of class jealousies has led to 
halting legislation, less suited to the economical wants of the 
people than to the necessity of hitting upon compromises which 
class. interests have been willing to accept. One evil, however, 
New Zealand has not escaped—that of disposing of its lands too 
cheaply. In 1877 the upset price of government land was very 
much increased. It was provided by act that land should not 
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be sold by free selection for less than two pounds an acre, nor 
be put up to auction at a less upset price than one pound an 
acre. Different land laws prevail in various parts of New Zea- 
land. In some of the provinces land has been sold at very low 
rates—at as little indeed as 7s. 6d. an acre. In Canterbury the 
price has always been two pounds an acre. It would have been 
well for New Zealand had higher rates for land been demanded 
long since. Experience has shown that where land ruled 
highest the greatest amount of prosperity prevailed. Other 
colonies have similarly suffered, and we shall have a great .deal 
to say on this subject when we come to Australia. 

We have treated more at length of New Zealand than we 
shall be able to do separately of the colonies of Australia. 
New Zealand affords an example which it is especially instruc- 
tive to investigate of what may be done in a new country by an 
energetic development of its resources. 

But we must pass on to the Australian colonies. A five- 
days’ voyage by a comfortable steamer takes us to the finest 
and most enjoyable city in the South Pacific—Melbourne, the 
capital of Victoria. If any one in all the Australasian colonies 
wishes to enjoy a holiday and has not time to proceed to 
Europe, he naturally finds his way to Melbourne. Whether or 
not Victoria prospers, Melbourne holds its own. Its inhabi- 
tants are a_pleasure-loving people, and manage without 
neglecting their various businesses and occupations to make 
personal enjoyment an important element of life. The 
stranger must be censorious and exacting in the extreme who 
is not satisfied with their cordial welcome and genial hospitality. 
As one walks through and around Melbourne and notices the 
broad roads, the fine buildings, the splendid public institutions, 
he feels that he is in the midst of a place, the ruling spirit of 
which for a long period has been ‘‘ money no object.’’” Things 
are not dealt with meanly in Melbourne. It is said that the 
interior of their railway tunnels is adorned with carved 
masonry. The area of Victoria is 88,198 square miles, or 56,- 
446,720 acres. The whole continent of Australia is estimated 
to contain about 3,000,000 square miles. Victoria conse- 
quently occupies about one thirty-fifth part of its surface. 
Great Britain, exclusive of the islands in the British seas, 
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contains 89,644 square miles, and is therefore slightly larger than 
Victoria. Victoria is the smallest and yet the most largely 
populated of any of the Australian colonies. It possesses a 
genial climate, suitable to Europeans. At intervals during the 
summer months a few days are very hot. But with these 
exceptions the temperature is generally pleasant and healthy. 
Originally a part of New South Wales, Victoria became a 
separate colony in 1851, just about the time when gold was 
discovered. It was previously a country in which pastoral 
pursuits were in the ascendency. But gold did for Victoria 
that which it did for California. From every part of the world 
there rushed to it eager searchers for the precious metal. With 
wonderful celerity these heterogeneous masses settled down into 
a well-regulated and orderly community. Gold was found in 
enormous quantities, and as the people became possessed of 
means they eagerly asked to be allowed to buy homesteads on 
which to settle. The cry went up to unlock the lands, and well 
would it have been could the aspiration have been satisfied. 
But the pastoral holders enjoyed long tenures over large tracts 
of country ; it was difficult to open lands for sale, and still more 
difficult to manage so that it should pass into the hands of 
those who wanted to settle on small farms. The political his- 
tory of Victoria has since been one unvarying struggle in many 
shapes and guises between the landed and the landless classes. 
Many times have the latter conquered, but their victories have 
always been barren ; the results have proved Dead Sea fruits. 
The aspect of the contest constantly changed. Those who 
early gathered the large yields of gold embarked their wealth in 
losing speculations, or spent their money or carried it away ; 
the struggle for the land devolved on poorer aspirants. To 
them it seemed that cheap land was what they wanted ; and so, 
after a period of agitation, free selection of limited areas, with 
conditions of residence and deferred payments, were authorized 
by law. The price was fixed at a pound, with easy terms of 
payment. There has ensued what might have been expected. 
The upset price was fixed too low. The selector could make 
money by reselling the land more easily than by working it. 
The large pastoral leaseholders, ever on the watch to convert 
into freeholds their conditional holdings, were always ready to 
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buy at a considerable profit. The free selector had only to 
fulfil the bare terms of residence to be assured of making 
money by selling his holding as soon ashe could get a title from 
the Crown. All this is as wrong in theory as disastrous in 
practice. No one has a right to get land from the state at less 
than its value as unimproved land. The Australasian colonies 
were settled after the theories of Gibbon Wakefield, but one of 
this great man’s most cogent principles has been ignored. It was 
better, he said, to exact a good and sufficient price for the land 
even though the money was literally to be thrown into the sea, 
than to part with it for an insufficient price. The only sound 
guarantee for the cultivation of land is that which is provided 
by the purchaser paying such a price as would make it im- 
possible for him to afford to lose the interest on his money by 
keeping the land unused. This applies equally to poor and 
wealthy purchasers. Make the price too low and the purchaser 
can hold for an increase. The accumulated interest will still 
fall below the profit that may be obtained. The real profit on 
land that ‘the purchaser should be allowed is the profit he can 
make from cultivating it. If the upset price were sufficiently 
high, only land required for use would have been taken; the 
state would have realized more revenue, whilst it parted with 
less country; and the population would have learned to look 
upon the land not as a speculative commodity, but, as the 
source and fountain of legitimate gain to those who devoted 
themselves to extracting from it its wealth. Victoria, with its 
splendid chances, would have possessed the happiest and most 
prosperous community in the world had the upset price of its 
land for the last twenty-five years been not less than three 
times the one pound at which it was fixed. It is true that by 
putting up the land to auction a great deal of it realized much 
more than a pound an acre, whilst that which was sold without 
auction realized only the upset rate. But auction sales are a 
clumsy device for repairing the mischief of an insufficient upset 
price. Bidders can be bought or persuaded off, the areas may 
not be suitable to general purchasers, or the time and place of 
sale inconvenient. The conditions of a sensible land policy are 
simple in the extreme. They may be briefly described in a 
few words: Land to be open to the settler whenever he wants 
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it, at a price which will prove profitable to the cultivator, but 
exceedingly risky to the mere speculator. In lieu of deriving a 
proper revenue from their land, the people of Victoria were 
persuaded by some of those who were greedy to obtain the 
lands for less than their value to have recourse to protective 
duties. They fell into the trap. The landowners appeared to 
reluctantly sanction these duties. They however did sanction 
them, and obtained for themselves renewed leases of pastoral 
lands and the opportunities of acquiring in one way or another 
extensive frecholds. The commercial classes protested against 
protective duties, and thusthree distinct parties grew into exist- 
ence—the protection, the free-trade, and the landed. Gradu- 
ally, as the last had no more to gain from the first, it made 
common cause with the second; but in the mean time the 
protection classes were fortified by the alliance of those who 
had been previously acquiring and holding small homesteads. 
Thus the two last, the poorer in wealth, have become the most 
numerous and influential party. The small holders and the 
small manufacturers have possession of power to the exclusion 
of the wealthy landed and commercial classes. As between 
the opposing parties the unprejudiced onlooker may find it 
difficult to apportion his sympathy. But he cannot fail to feel 
how unfortunate it is that class divisions have been allowed to 
grow up under conditions utterly incongruous and unsound. 
For a long while it has been, and it is to be feared for a long 
while it will be, impossible for the Victorians to legislate for 
their own benefit. The opposition to a government which is 
based on comprehensive even though false principles may 
exercise a healthy influence. But when the several parties in 
the state are moved by class jealousies, of the narrowness of 
which they themselves are unconscious; when each sees in 
the other the representative only of low personal and 
selfish motives—what chance is there of any combination for 
mutual good? If the Victorians could calmly consider what 
was best for a Victoria to which they and their mutual 
suspicions, wrongs, and jealousies did not belong, no doubt 
they would have intelligence amply sufficient to promote 
the benefit of their highly-favored country. But because it 
is for themselves they have worked they have failed in 
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their efforts. They have allowed the colony which was first 
in the race, and which possessed in some respects unequalled 
advantages, to lag behind until other colonies have fast been 
making up the distance which separated them. They have 
brought themselves to a condition which is truly pitiable. 
They do little or nothing to encourage immigration. They 
believe in keeping the country for themselves; they suspect 
each other, and they depend too much on the government for 
the success of their schemes of life. 

From 1851 tothe end of 1877 Victoria produced gold to 
the astounding amount of £189,568,000, and silver to the value 
of £2,100,000. The gold-fields are by no means exhausted. 
It is probable they are entering upon a period of renewed pros- 
perity. The discovery of gold at a depth of over a thousand 
feet has proved the fallacy of the theories that declared the pre- 
cious metal would be exhausted at shallow depths. During 
the twenty-five years ending 1876 Victoria produced, besides 
gold and silver, tin to the value of £336,000; copper, £8300 ; 
antimony, £120,000; lead, £4800; coal, £9800; lignite, 
#2200; kaolin, £7400; flagging-stones, £40,000; diamonds 
and sapphires, £750. The greatest misfortune under which 
Victoria labors is a want of coal. At present it depends for 
its fuel almost entirely on New South Wales. The west coast 
coal-fields of New Zealand are about being worked, and 
possibly Victoria may draw some of its fuel from them. It is 
not, however, at all impossible that there may yet be found 
valuable coal-fields in Victoria itself. 

The estimated population of Victoria is about 840,000. 
Pastoral occupations flourish here as in the other colonies. 
The estimated value of the produce of the colony for 1876 was 
as follows : 





Value of Agricultural Produce... «2.6 .csccecccsvves £5574,238 
m0 MIE ONO i. 6eciccccse ep eccamaicese 10,069,570 

A Ck ON eee eee Ss 3,886,418 
419,530,227 


During the seven years ending 1876 the exports of wool 
amounted to £31,000,000. It. is, however, stated that these 
values are not strictly correct, and they include some wool 
from other colonies. Probably the total should be taken 
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at five millions less. Wine promises to become a valuable pro- 
duction of Victoria as well as of the neighboring colonies. 
The returns for 1876 show a value of grapes and wine of 
£181,000. 

It would be impossible to linger over each colony suffi- 
ciently long to do justice to its resources. This paper will 
answer its purpose if it suggest to some of its readers in the 
United States that not very far removed from them there are 
countries sufficiently attractive to demand the study of partic- 
ulars more extended than could with any reason be given 
herein. 

We propose to deal with railways and other industrial 
features by summarized figures showing the results in each 
colony. 

Tasmania is separated from Victoria by Bass Straits, one 
hundred and twenty miles in width. It was formerly known as 
Van Diemen’s Land. Tasmania has an area of 15,500,000 acres 
of land, and the islands connected with it contain one and 
a quarter million acres. The chief towns of Tasmania are 
Launceston in the north and Hobart Town in the south. 
There is a railway between them. It traverses very pretty 
country the whole length of the island. The climate of Tas- 
mania leaves nothing to desire. It is equally serviceable, 
pleasant, and healthy. Up to the end of 1876 over four million 
acres of land were parted with by the Crown for £1,676,000, and 
nearly two million acres of land are leased by the government 
to pastoral occupiers. The exports of the colony, exclusive of 
minerals, are chiefly wool, flour, grain, fruit preserves, hops, 
horses, sperm-oil, timber, vegetables, and tanning bark. Tas- 
mania is rich in mineral wealth, but its development has only 
lately commenced. Thereis no doubt that gold exists there in 
quantity, as also iron and copper. But the metal which is now 
being obtained in largest quantity is tin. This metal is found 
in extraordinary abundance and under circumstances which 
make it easy to procure, Parts of the colony are very rugged 
and thickly wooded, and the mineral resources are probably as 
yet but fractionally discovered. 

We cross the straits again, and two days’ steam to the west- 
ward take us to South Australia. This colony has the enor- 
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mous area of 914,000 square miles. It extends from the 
extreme north to the south of the continent. The northern 
territory, as it is called, is governed by a resident official acting 
under the authority of the government of the colony located 
in the south. Exclusive of the northern territory, the colony 
has an area of 383,328 square miles, or 245,329,920 acres. Of 
this vast territory, little more than a fourth is yet settled. 
Twenty-five counties, containing 40,000 square miles, have been 
proclaimed, embracing the principal agricultural and pastoral 
settlements situate within an easy distance of the capital or a 
shipping port. 

It will readily be seen that in a country like this, with such 
vast quantities of land, different conditions prevail to those 
which rule New Zealand, Victoria, or Tasmania. There is no 
fear of exhausting the lands suitable for settlement. The prob- 
lem which has to be worked out is to make this land available 
in sufficient quantities to meet all legitimate demands,. but not 
in such profusion as to cause its possession to be insufficiently 
valued. There is no reason to doubt that the South Austra- 
lians are well alive to the conditions they have to provide for, 
and that they are both able and willing to legislate accordingly. 
Political struggles are by no means wanting, but they are 
subordinate to industrial considerations. The country, in short, 
thrives, because its people know how to use the great resources 
they possess. 

Wool, grain, and copper are South Australia’s great staples. 
The following shows the value of the exports of each of these 
for the ten years ending 1876: Wool, £14,971,961 ; grain, 
411,692,168 ; copper, £6,869,681. 


The copper mines of South Australia are the richest the 


world has ever known. Numerous fortunes have been realized 
from them. Wool, as in all these colonies, has played an im- 
portant part and constituted a large source of wealth. But 
South Australia is, and promises to be, more famous for its 
grain than for any other of its productions. The dry heat of 
its climate, combined with the fertility of its soil, produce a 
wheat that is probably without its equal in any part of the 
world. At any rate, when there is an international competi- 
tion South Australia rarely fails to play a very prominent 
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part. Its wheat commands the highest value in the English 
market. 

A laudable desire is shown in South Australia to preserve 
the existing forests of value and to create new ones. It stands 
almost alone in this respect. The destruction of forests in new 
countries is one of the most lamentable instances of. the 
selfish disregard by the existing generation of the interests of 
those who will succeed them. Whole forests, the growth of 
ages, have been destroyed by the careless use of a fire to boil 
a pot of tea or light a pipe of tobacco. This is a delicate 
subject to treat upon in a paper which is to meet the eyes of 
Americans, for the United States afford a conspicuous example 
of the recklessness with which men, for the most trivial pur- 
poses, will destroy one of nature’s grandest gifts. It would be 
interesting to know on what side and to what amount the 
balance would remain if the value of the forests unnecessarily 
and needlessly destroyed in the United States were estimated 
on the one side and the value of the work of men on the other. 
The disastrous evils which follow the destruction of forests are 
well known, apart from the inconvenience and losses which will 
be occasioned when the timber really required for use will be 
difficult to obtain because of the abuses of the past. Most of 
the countries of Europe preserve their forests with the greatest 
jealousy. They take care that reproduction amply compen- 
sates for use; the consequence is that the features of these 
countries are preserved, and that immense wealth is derived 
from the forests. 

The South Australians have no objection to new blood. 
On the contrary, they introduce at their own expense a con- 
siderable number of immigrants yearly. They have also 
displayed rare enterprise in carrying to the northern extremity 
of the colony a line of telegraph. This undertaking was a most 
formidable one. It involved the exploration and construction 
of the line over nearly two thousand miles of entirely unknown 
country, six hundred miles of it a desert. But the first con- 
struction was only part of the work. The line had to be 
maintained against flood and storm, and against the natives, 
who, though scarce to the south, are more plentiful to the 
north. Such a work was not likely to prove -pecuniarily 
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remunerative. A higher ambition than that of avarice prompt- 
ed the South Australians. They wanted it, and they did not 
count the cost. As an American would say, ‘‘ it had to be 
done ;’’ and done it was. The capital of South Australia is 
Adelaide, a charmingly built and prosperous city, and one 
which has bright prospects before it. These it shares with the 
colony. South Australia has before it a brilliant future. Its 
one drawback is that during portions of the year its climate is 
somewhat hotter than suits the comfort of those accustomed to 
temperate countries. 

The colony of Western Australia comprises all that portion 
of Australia situated to the westward of 129 degrees E. longi- 
tude. Its greatest length is 1280 miles from north to south 
and 800 miles from east to west. The total estimated area of 
the colony is 978,000 square miles. The occupied portion is 
about 600 miles in length by about I50 miles in average 
breadth. Until lately Western Australia was a colony to which 
convicts were deported. Now that it has ceased to be a con- 
vict colony it is likely to progress more rapidly than hitherto. 
Its population at present is only 30,000. At the end of 
1876 there were 45,900 acres of land under cultivation. 

Like the other Australian colonies, Western Australia’s chief 
wealth hitherto has been derived from pastoral pets. The 
wool exports were of the value of : 

£120,700 in 1872 £132,600 in 1875 
£123,000 in 1873 £142,500 in 1876 
£118,800 in 1874 

Sailing round Australia to the north and east we come to 
the colony of Queensland, comprising an area of North-eastern 
Australia of an estimated amount of 669,250 square miles, and 
possessing a seaboard of 2250 miles. Queensland, like Vic- 
toria, was formerly a part of New South Wales. It was con- 
stituted a separate colony in 1859. The population at the end 
of June, 1877, was estimated at 173,283. The climate of 
Queensland is hot for Europeans, but the inhabitants bravely 
fight against this disadvantage, and certainly do not display 
that indisposition to exertion which is characteristic of white 
races in warm climates. On the contrary, they are an energetic 
people, and the government has pushed on public works and 
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promoted immigration in a manner which some of the other 
colonies might have advantageously followed. It may be 
questioned if Queensland, like the other colonies, has not, by 
making its lands too cheap, caused them to be insufficiently 
valued. The lands of Queensland are fertile, though, with 
notable and considerable exceptions, not generally suited for 
the productions of temperate climates. But tropical and semi- 
tropical products thrive well. In course of time Queensland is 
likely to become one of the principal producing countries in the 
world of coffee and sugar. For these, however, it wants 
cheap native labor, and its arrangements for importing such 
labor are as yet very imperfect. Warm as it is, pastoral pur- 
suits flourish in Queensland. It possesses enormous flocks of 
cattle and sheep. The value in 1876 of the wool, hides, skins, 
tallow, and live-stock it exported amounted to 41,803,000. 
Its mineral wealth is very large, and will probably prove in 
the future not its least distinction. Gold, tin, and copper are 
found in large quantities. The value of. these metals exported 
during 1876 was as follows : 


IE ein den wx Gina dhe sign wat gp Shas ne oe ee oe aoa 41,427,900 
WR acre cise®)... acu arediwie wie Wie gaia ae wigan a cere Meee a 187,200 
COpper... eee cece eee ee cece eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 172,380 

£ 1,787,480 


Excellent coal in quantity has been found, and the colony is 
fortunate in possessing valuable timberin great abundance. As 
an instance of the energy with which affairs are carried on in 
Queensland, it may be mentioned that through 4700 miles of the 
country the telegraph wire has been carried, and that the 
charge for transmitting messages through the longest distance 
is only one shilling for ten words. Brisbane, the capital of the 
colony, is an improving city. It contains over 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. The next largest towns are Rockhampton and Ipswich. 

The accident of our route brings us last to the oldest and 


in many respects the most important colony of Australia—_ 


New South Wales. In less than ten years New South Wales 
will be able to celebrate its centenary as acolony. Originally 
it comprised two thirds of the whole continent. The other 
colonies which have been carved out of it have shorn it of its 
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_ vast dimensions till it has ceased to be the largest. It, however, 
still boasts the goodly area of 323,400 square miles. It is 
manifestly quite impossible in a few lines to do justice toa 
colony that possesses ninety years of an eventful, busy history. 
New South Wales enjoys within its limits each of the resources 
possessed by the other Australian colonies, with the important 
addition of apparently boundless coal-fields. The products of 
temperate and tropical climates can be successfully cultivated 
within its limits. Its pastoral capabilities are enormous, and 
there seem to be no bounds to the immensity of its varied 
mineral wealth. The people of New South Wales are in the 
aggregate, for their number, probably the richest people in the 
world. They have a great deal of the conservatism of wealth. 
They affected to look down on the rapid progress made by 
Victoria after the discovery of gold in that colony. It is 
probably entirely due to their want of energy that they 
suffered Melbourne to surpass them in commercial opu- 
lence and importance. Sydney, with natural advantages of an 
unrivalled character, should have been the queen of the 
southern hemisphere, whereas Melbourne by the energy of its 
citizens has grown into that position. The class jealousies to 
which we have previously referred crippled the trade of Mel- 
bourne, which at one time promised to be the depot of all the 
Australasian colonies. Evil example seems to have produced the 

result which emulation had failed to effect. The people of New 
' South Wales gradually awakened to the idea that the mistakes 
of their neighbor might be converted to their own benefit. They 
applied themselves to encouraging and promoting trade, to 
largely constructing public works, to stimulating agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, and to assisting immigration. They soon 
became sensible of their own powers. Like a giant refreshed, 
New South Wales is striding ahead, and though it has little 
chance of making Sydney as important a city as Melbourne, 
New South Wales, with lesser population, promises to over- 
shadow Victoria unless the people of the latter colony largely 
alter their ways. Large as is its territory, it isto be doubted if 
New South Wales is not too liberal with its land. Here, as else- 
where, there isan insufficient government upset price, and terri- 
tories are given away where farms should command high values. 
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Although these colonies have greatly progressed hitherto, very 
much more remains to be effected. Practically the whole of 
Northern Australia is as yet untouched. It is strange how un- 
mindful the English and Indian governments show themselves of 
the capacity of Northern Australia to relieve overburdened India 
of a portion of her surplus population. If the northern part of 
Australia were not British territory, India and England would 
sigh for its possession. As it is available no use is made of it. 
The swamps of the great rivers which debouch on the north 
coast would, it is said, grow rice in vast quantities to feed the 
famished races of the Asiatic peninsula. And millions of these 
races could find on Australian soil happy homes. Removed 
from their present stagnating surroundings, the inducements to 
work and labor would be accepted by them, and they would 
turn a great waste into a thriving country. In the southern 
hemisphere a cold climate is less distant from the equator 
than in the northern portion of the globe. In Australia tropi- 
cal and temperate heat are not greatly separated, and the races 
suited for each would not be long in aiding each other. A 
railway through the continent would speedily unite them. 

he vast mineral wealth of the north would be developed by 
the Asiatic races. They would become large purchasers from 
the south; they would be the medium at once of relieving 
India of its present poverty and of supplying it with articles of 
consumption which it now draws from Europe. It is simply 
impossible that tropical Australia can remain untenanted 
whilst tropical Asia is so overcrowded with a famine-stricken 
population. Apart, however, from the northern part of 
Australia, that of the southern portion gives forth no ambigu- 
ous promise. It must become the prosperous home of many 
millions of English-speaking people. In an eloquent speech, 
made some time since by Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of 
New South Wales, in which he advocated the federation of the 
colonies, he thus dwelt on the future enlargement of their 
population : 


Assuming that the recent rate of increase in the United Kingdom 
is not diminished, and that for Australia is not augmented, the popu- 
lation of Australia will, in 1955, be over thirty-eight millions, which 
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was the population of the United States of America at the last census 
in 1870; and the population of this continent will then bear to that of 
the United Kingdom the proportion of 38 to 63, instead of only 2 to 
33, as at present. Surely such a prospect of future greatness must sug- 
gest the necessity of now laying broad and deep the foundations for the 
development of this vast country, and for its corresponding advancement in 
civilization. It is, indeed, a prospect which may well enkindle a flame of 
Australian as distinguished from provincial patriotism ; while it assuredly 
offers a noble field for the exercise of the highest capacity for statesmanship."’ 


It has been quite impossible in the limit of this paper to 
give any thing approaching to an adequate’ description of the 
many and varied countries of which it treats. But if it suc- 
ceeds in making its American readers desire to know more of 
these countries, something will have been done. Literally at 
the feet of the United States lie territories peopled and to be 
peopled with populations of common origin, speaking the same 
language, owning to the same wants, and with ways of thought 
not far different. Their mutual trade and communication are 
as yet meagre in the extreme. The time must come, if it has 
not already arrived, when the people of the United States will 
feel the necessity of cultivating closer relations with their 
Australasian cousins. The latter are quite able to largely use 
and consume American productions, whilst the United States 
might take from them in exchange in vast quantities at least 
one of their productions—wool. It is a wretchedly short- 
sighted policy of the United States to shut out by a prohibition 
tariff the wool of Australia and New Zealand. It is wool of a 
kind and character not produced in the United States, 
American manufacturers greatly benefit by its use. We throw 
out this hint as a suggestive step of a course which might 
greatly promote friendship and mutual good offices between 
the countries concerned. It is impossible that Americans can 
be insensible to the many ties of both a sentimental and 
material character that unite them with the British colonists of 
the Pacific. 

JULIUS VOGEL. 





FORCE, LAW, AND DESIGN—A PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDY FOR NON-PHILOSOPHICAL READERS. 


ORCE, Law, and Design are words which in these days 
are often in the mouths of men. Sharp discussions, con- 
fident assertions, and grave conclusions turn upon the meaning 
and applications in which they are used. By some, Force and 
Purpose are held to be natural enemies, each bent on the de- 
struction of the other. If Law attempts to intervene, she runs 
the risk of being torn in pieces between the two. The ques- 
tions concerning these terms are not new, though they seem 
new to us. In the schools of science they are as old or older 
than Socrates. Does blind force or intelligent purpose rule the 
universe ? Are the laws of the universe self-poised and self- 
balancing tendencies, that hold.one another in accidental 
equipoise ; or are they simply the media by which the forces 
originated by the Creator’s power manifest His thoughts, so that 
man may understand and obey them? In modern physics, 
Force and Law are great words, as all instructed men know; 
deservedly great, as all candid men confess ; so great and self- 
sufficing in the opinion of some as to hold no definite relations 
to Purpose ; while others hold that they indicate no design ; 
others teach that they exclude all thought in nature and all 
belief in a thinker behind; others, that they are the more 
radiant with thought, just in proportion as they reveal new 
facts to the penetrating eye of Science. ° 
In these conflicts and uncertainties of opinion it may not be 
amiss to look these terms in the face, in order to gain a defi- 
nite notion of their import and their effect upon our views of 
nature, of man, and of God. Three questions suggest them- 
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selves for the present study: (1) What conceptions of Force, 
Law, and Purpose are held by the man of average intelligence 
without scientific culture ? and, (2) How far the discoveries of 
modern science modify their opinions? (3) What differences in 
our views of nature, man, and God are caused by the rejection 
or recognition of design by science? We begin with the views 
which are accepted by the unscientificman. Every human being 
believes that he can do something—that by action he can produce 
some change in the material world. He can strike a tree with 
a stick, or stamp the earth with his feet, or beat the air with 
his vocal organs. He can break a rock in pieces or grind it to 
powder, he can produce heat and flame by rubbing two sticks 
together. The capacity to effect a change is known as force. 
We need not ask whether he has a name for the power which he 
knows he possesses. That he knows he possesses force, is ob- 
vious from the fact that he puts it into exercise on any, even the 
slightest, occasion, that he increases it by exercise, that he defies 
his antagonist to measure strength with himself, that he even 
prides himself upon the simple possession of it, without putting 
it to the proof. We do not ask whether he originally refers 
power to himself as a spirit or only to his body, or to both as 
undistinguished in his conscious self-inspection ; it is enough 
that he knows what power is by the consciousness of using it. 
He also distinguishes the several forms of power, as to run, to 
hear, to see, to read, to push, to pull, to kindle a fire, etc., to 
all of which several capacities he would give but a single name, 
had he the power to gather them under a single generalization. 

But he does not limit the possession of force to himself. 
He believes that other men and animals possess similar capaci- 
ties. He does not know this directly of them as he does of 
himself ; but he knows it by the effects which both achieve. 
How he knows this it is not my business here to explain. It 
is enough that he does know it, and knows it as positively as 
that he possesses these powers himself. That he believes 
this of man and animal, no man doubts, nor that he believes 
this with a positiveness that is stronger than demonstration can 
impart. We do not undertake to explain the process nor to give 
the reasons for this assurance, but only to state the fact as be- 
yond dispute. 
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Man also finds force zm nature. He sees effects achieved 
which neither himself, nor any nor all of his fellows, nor all of 
the animals can produce, how much soever either may desire to 
reproduce or to avert them. The wind resists his progress, 
takes away his breath, howls around his cabin, or scatters it in 
wrath. The great natural agents, water and fire, the earth, and 
the air, are now his smiling friends, scattering blessings beyond 
his hopes, or his wrathful foes, surpassing his extremest terrors. 
We do not ask whether he personifies the force or forces of nature, 
making each separate part or the whole to be alive, nor, if he 
does, by what processes he dispels his illusions; we only affirm 
that he finds force and forces in nature, even after he has 
ceased to believe every bush and rock and tree to be alive. At 
what point in his history he reaches this position we need not 
ask, nor how definitely he holds it ; we only assert that at some 
time he gains and holds an intelligent belief that force or the 
forces of nature do not directly proceed from a living animal, 
but belong to insentient matter. 

He also begins very soon to learn that these forces pro- 
duce their effects under uutform conditions. Friction however 
long continued does not set a stick on fire unless the wood is 
dry. The wind does not impel a boat unless the sail is firmly 
held at an angle which varies with its force and direction, and 
unless the boat is headed in a certain direction by the oar. The 
missile does not strike the mark, unless its aim is changed 
with the force of the wind and the distance of the mark. The 
untamed child, full of untried and untaught strength, goes 
forth to subdue the universe, and expects that it will bend 
and yield tohis will. But it finds the universe ready to give back 
blow for blow. The harder the child pushes, the more stiffly does 
the universe push back. The first lesson that it learns is that 
it cannot effect all that it desires to do, that there is force in 
other beings like himself ; the next, that nature is strong as well 
as himself ; and the next, that in order to accomplish any thing 
he must use his own force in certain relations to the forces 
with which he contends; in other words, that he must stoop 
if he would conquer, and must study the conditions under which 
and under which alone nature will grant him any favor. 

The infant is not long in learning that nature acts according 
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to laws. He does not cry afterthe moon avery longwhile. He 
does not beat his fist in anger against the door that stands in 
his way, more than afewtimes. He learns how it can be opened. 
He looks into the face of this universe that confronts him with its 
battery of forces, and as fast as he finds out the conditions and 
ways after which each will act, he acts accordingly. The wild 
man does the same: he subdues the earth, the air, and the sea, 
just as he entraps the beast, and tames the dog, and breaks the 
horse, and subjects the elephant, by learning how each will act, 
and acting himself accordingly ; either with or against. Just as 
soon and just so far as man believes that any force in nature is 
uniform in its actings, just so soon and just so far does he un- 
derstand that force produces effects under varying conditions. 

Last of all, the common man believes there ts purpose in na- 
ture. The forces which he finds in himself are capacities to pro- 
duce effects. These effects are objects of desire or dread. As 
he would gain or avoid them he regulates his own actions by what 
he knows of the unchanging laws which he has learned are the 
conditions of success. Just as often as he acts thus intelligently 
he acts for a purpose. So far as he is rational, is he controlled 
by some design. Force controlled by law always supposes 
some end. When it is thus employed and the design is worthy, 
the cycle of all the relations by which man knows and acts is 
complete, and his whole being is filled with light and joy. If 
this is true of himself it must be true of the universe of force 
and law without himself. He cannot doubt that the living be- 
ings who are like himself must be impelled by design so far as 
they are rational. 

But how is it with the universe that is not living—the uni- 
verse of earth and sky, of forest and sea, of mountain and 
abyss, of sunshine and storm, of lightning and earthquake, of 
the jocund dawn and the pensive evening, of fruitful showers and 
starving drought, of healthful breezes and the blasts of death ? 
How does this universe open to the wild man or the unscien- 
tific man so soon as he ceases to believe it to be a living monster, 
or half living, half dead ; so soon, in short, as he regards it as an 
aggregate of insensate force or forces ?—especially if he finds 
law in it, which regulates the operation of these forces and holds 
them to orderly and certain results. We do not inquire whether 
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he asks was it created by another or does it exists of itself. 
We do not care whether he believes there were one or ten or 
ten thousand spirits engaged in the making of it, or whether it 
was not made at all. We ask simply whether he believes that — 
purpose or design controls in the action of its forces so far as 
they are seen to be regulated in uniform methods to uniform 
results. No sooner does he ask the question, Is there thought 
and intention here? than he replies at once, Of course there is. 
He is but a fool who thinks otherwise ; who, knowing that so far 
he himself is rational he controls forces by their laws, does not 
also believe that the steady and, so to speak, the regulated and 
controlled actings of nature manifest intention and design. 
Whether this is or is not the way in which unscientific men ought 
to conclude, there can be no question that they do interpret na- 
ture after this fashion, and cannot easily be persuaded to the con- 
trary. We may not be able to explain how men in common life 
reach this conviction, but we cannot doubt that they do. We 
cannot trace the working of the mind of the infant, that finds in 
the face of its mother the thoughts and feelings that flit across 
her features, that beam from her eye and leap from her lips. 
We may not be able to understand how the first slender thread 
is swung from mind to mind and heart to heart, when man 
meets his fellow, nor how these many threads are united into 
strand after strand, till, almost sooner than we can tell it, a 
strong cable binds the two, and then another, and soon a sure 
and steady bridge is fixed along which thoughts come and 
go, almost without the intervention of words. In like manner 
we may not be able to untwist the subtle threads of that logic, 
if logic it be, by which the material world is known by the 
spirit to exist, with its relations to space, and yet to be diverse 
from the spirit, and to be endued with powers whose energy 
it measures and whose designs it divines ; but the fact cannot 
be shaken that the man of common-sense holds these beliefs in 
respect to the fellow-men with whom he has to do, and in re- 
spect to the nature whom he seeks to interpret in order that he 
may control and obey her. Deny to man the capacity for 
interpreting the thoughts of his fellow-men, and you make him 
a hermit and an imbecile. Society, with its language and the 
arts, with its civilization and its amenities, becomes impossible. 
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In like manner if you deny to him the power to find law and 
purpose in nature, his power to understand nature and to 
use nature is at once shut off. But enough of the man of 
common-sense and common life. No one can doubt that he 
believes in force and law and purpose in the senses explained. 
All his language speaks it, all his actions manifest it, all his 
movements are controlled and interpreted by this three-fold 
faith. 

We pass to our second inquiry : we ask how far the dis- 
coveries and lessons of science modify this natural and neces- 
sary faith? And first, in respect to force, does science teach 
us any less or very much more than we know already. Does 
the scientist abandon, or outgrow or overgrow, the views of 
force in nature which the common man accepts as that some- 
thing by which agents produce changes and effects, and to 
which these changes are ascribed as their cause and explana- 
tion ? 

We say in reply: rst. Science at first multiplies the forces 
of nature. We mean what are taken to be separate forces, and 
have been previously unknown. Gravitation is discovered by 
Newton as aforce never before recognized, whether far or near. 
Electricity is established by Franklin. The galvanic agency is 
revealed by its great discoverer. New chemical agents are 
brought out from their hiding-places, and for the first time show 
their hitherto unsuspected capacities, that anon cause their 
discoverer to dance with delight over the new agent which 
for the first time plays some magic trick, or prostrates him upon 
the earth by an unlooked-for explosion. The number of 
separate chemical elements, each with its peculiar effects, is set 
down for the time being as sixty or more. There are mechani- 
cal forces of masses and molecules, modified in gases and liquids ; 
the chemical agencies already spoken of; the crystalline ; the 
vital forces so conceived in plants and animals, involving origi- 
nation from something living, nourishment from prepared 
‘material; growth after a plan, irritability, and in animals 
sentiency and intelligence—which are complemented by the 
forces of the human soul, the inteilectual, sensitive, and volun- 
tary, involving the moral. Thus does science proceed, recog- 
nizing differences before unnoticed in the various effects in 
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matter and mind, and ascribing to each of these effects its pro- 
ducing cause, till it has marshalled about itself and learned to 
recognize the several forces which we have rather roughly enu- 
merated. 

Second. The next effort of science is to unite these forces by . 
finding likenesses in their modes of action, or by transforming 
them into one another. Science very early recognized as a 
test of the sameness of a force, that it should produce its 
effects under common conditions, or so-called laws. Thus 
Newton would not for years accept his own theory of gravita- 
tion until he had proved that this so-called force in the dis- 
tant planets acted with a varying energy, just as a supposed 
similar agency was known to act upon bodies near the earth. 
It was an immense step in chemical discovery to be assured 
that chemical agents enter into composition only in definite 
proportions. Another important advance was made when it 
was discovered that chemical elements, however closely united, 
could be separated by the galvanic agency. This warranted 
the conclusion that the force that held them together was a 
special method of the acting of this newly discovered force. It 
was not long before the force called galvanic was seen also 
to manifest the phenomena of electricity proper, then those 
of magnetism, then those of heat, then those of light, then 
those of mechanical force, and all these were found to be inter- 
changeable. Nor was it very long before all these so-called 
forces were accepted as modes of motion, now breaking out in 
velocity and momentum, and then disguising themselves in the 
unceasing but unseen play and counterplay of molecular vibra- 
tions. This was the beginning of the new doctrine of the cor- 
relation or transformation of force, according to which the forces 
in question were held to be only different names for different 
manifestations of the same agency, and that as molecules in 
motion each could be made to appear as the other, backwards 
and forwards, and the quantum and intensity of either could be 
measured by the mechanical work which each could do. This 
discovery was very generally accepted. Up to this time scien- 
tific men had been inclined to find many forces in nature ; 
grouping them together in classes by common relationships. 
Henceforward the protean agent that appeared and reappeared 
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in these several so-called forces was regarded as single and 
supreme, whose nature was declared to be unknown, but whose 
presence was marked by relations of motion in space. Every 
one of these groups of phenomena was henceforth explained as 
a mode of motion. We do not criticise the logic by which this 
significant conclusion was reached. We only record the fact. 
The transformation of mechanical force prepared the way for 
the doctrine of the possible transformation of the species of 
plants and animals. Hitherto it had been held that some hid- 
den agency dwelt in every individual living being, whether plant 
or animal, which kept it true to its kind, with some room for 
variation indeed, but with a prevailing tendency to return 
to the original type. Science begins to conjecture, and 
learns soon to declare that there are no fixed species, and 
no force to hold their progeny to their kinds; that the law 
of living beings is a law of change and progress, from the 
simpler to the complex}; and that all the present species now 
living are the products of agencies that for uncounted genera- 
tions had been developing higher and nobler forms of life from 
the lower and less perfect. Some were so bold as to assert 
that the lowest forms of life had in fact been developed from 
the inorganic. Two difficulties stood in the way of the accept- 
ance of this extreme doctrine. The first was that na experiment 
could be brought to prove it decisively and satisfactorily. And 
yet both Mr. Huxley and Mr. Tyndall are strongly inclined 
to anticipate it as certain to be established. Mr. Huxley says 
that the scientist is no reasoner who does not accept it asa 
theory. Mr. Tyndall says it is a magnificent generalization, 
too splendid not to captivate the scientific imagination. Mr. 
Huxley and Mr. Tyndall both say that every experiment which 
professes to have developed living out of dead matter, has been 
a palpable failure. The second difficulty is, that no laws that 
are worthy of the demands of science have been discovered for 
the forces that conspire in the development of the living from 
the non-living, or from lower to higher forms, much less in the 
great transitions which the theory assumes. As applied to liv- 
ing species, however, development has been accepted by very 
many naturalists on grounds of what are called decisive analo- 
gies, derived from observation of plants and animals that are 
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now living, and the fossil relics of the generations that are dead. 
The force or forces, however, that have acted in this wonderful 
story of progress have a very low scientific value, whether 
_ estimated by a mathematical standard, or any scientific formula. 
The first of these forces is a tendency to vary, such as every 
man has been aware of who has raised a seedling from a 
grape or an apple, or every boy who has bred from a pair of 
pigeons; but this tendency cannot be definitely formulated. 
The second is the reaction of environment to confirm a varia- 
tion that is gained, whether air or soil or food, in hostile or fa- 
voring conjunction; but this is equally indeterminable, and 
in its very nature incapable of being formulated. The 
forces and laws are only indefinite generalizations, founded 
on vague or imagined analogies between the working of every 
kind of force with every other, and their relations to heat, light, 
and kindred agents, or their supposed dependence upon particles 
of matter in varying forms and movements. Inasmuch as these 
agents are supposed to depend on differing modes of motion 
or on different molecular textures, it is inferred that every 
agency concerned in the development of the living from the liv- 
ing, and the living from the dead, must depend upon some change 
in the arrangement or motion of molecules. Hence it is con- 
cluded that all the wonderful functions and processes of living 
beings, including their capacity for development, are brought 
about by mechanical changes in the matter of which they con- 
sist. By logic of this sort all the forces which we call vital, in all 
their varieties of function and of form, of nutriment and growth, 
of alleged development and of future progress, are reduced by 
a single generalization to some supposed mode of motion or 
some adjustment of material particles. 

Having established evolution in the production of every thing 
living, it is not difficult to affirm it of the formation and masses, 
and the structure and the motions of the cosmical bodies. A 
beginning is of necessity assumed of particles of star-dust in a cer- 
tain condition of motion and with a certain environment. This 
being given, every thing else follows—the massing of the earth in 
all its phases, its revolutions, the formation of clouds, the genera- 
tion of light and heat, the consolidation of the melting rocks, 
the melting and cooling and transformations of the same, the sep- 
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aration of land and water, the generation of plants and animals, 
etc., etc.—in the way already described. Man himself, and all 
that pertains to him, his form and structure, his organs and 
their functions, his brain and his mind, his heart and his will, 
his character, his civilization, his history, his institutions, his 
morals and his manners, his aims and his destiny, are all the 
product of certain particles that originally found themselves in 
motion, from a rarer to a dense medium. 

These extreme views are far from being accepted by the 
majority of scientific men. Very many of the most eminent 
reject them as romantic dreams. They are the extremest 
doctrines which could possibly be reached by science in its 
reach after unity, z.¢., in its effort to resolve into a single force 
the many which science at first seemed to discover. It falls 
not within my purpose to examine the truth of these views. I 
have simply to ask what new light, so far as they are true, do 
they cast upon the scientific conception of force? In other 
words, what change is made by science in the views of force 
which are held by the man of common-sense? So far as I can 
see, it makes no change at all. Conceding that all phenomena 
are to be referred to changes in the particles of matter, and 
that these changes have succeeded one another in a pro- 
gressive order from the simple to the complex, then all the 
forces of the universe are resolved into the capacity of these 
atoms to move in certain directions and at certain rates. I 
need not say that the capacity of matter for motion is the first 
form in which force is known to the child, and continues to be 
known to the man. So far as science explains phenomena by 
this single force, it employs a conception which is thoroughly 
familiar to the common man. Men of science are ready to 
confess that they cannot define force, and are nearly agreed 
that after searching the universe to master its secret, by sense 
imagination, and reasoning, they are forced to come back to 
the simple conceptions with which they set off when they 
crossed the threshold of science. 

Leaving force, we proceed to Jaw. We have seen that 
the child and the savage have a correct notion of law, so faras 
they have occasion to apply it. They believe that effects may 
be produced by combining the agencies of nature after a cer- 
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tain fashion. The boy flies a kite and sails a boat by uniting 
two forces. The man applies a lever by a similar process. 
As we learn new forces we invent new methods of combining 
them, in order to reach definite effects ; when unusual effects or 
phenomena occur we endeavor to explain them by supposing a 
combination of forces which we have never observed. By and 
by we learn to measure by number the energy of the forces 
which we employ, and then the directions in which they are 
applied, and the spheres to which they extend. In other 
words, we begin to express the laws of force in mathematical 
relations. Herein lies the secret of the progress of modern 
science, that it estimates and defines the conditions of phenomena 
in terms of number and magnitude. To this, astronomy owes 
all its precision and nearly all its discoveries. Mechanics and 
gunnery, hydrostatics and engineering, chemistry and molecu- 
lar physics, all depend on the magic of algebra and geometry. 
Their abstract relations make the conditions absolutely definite 
and precise. The application of mathematical tests has establish- 
ed whatever truth there is in the doctrine of the correlation of 
forces and given plausibility to the hypothesis that all the qual- 
ities of matter, whether organic or inorganic, whether chemical or 
vital, are owing to the different rates and directions in which the 
ultimate atoms move. Let one example suffice. The ultimate 
molecule of oxygen has its well-known sensible properties, 
and its different capabilities when united with the other ele- 
ments or bases with which it is known to unite in different 
proportions. Let it only be admitted fora moment that all these 
various capacities of combustion, detonation, acidification, cor- 
rosion, etc., are owing to the number of ultimate atoms of which 
the ultimate molecule is composed, to the rapidity of the ten- 
sion or the vibration of each, or it may be to their gyrations or 
revolutions ; let it also be supposed that all these are capable 
of being expressed in mathematical symbols, and you have an 
example of what many believe to be the ultimate explanation 
of all the cosmical phenomena. That this is the farthest possi- 
ble from being proved as yet of the forces that are assumed by 
the evolutionist even of the most moderate school, has already 
been explained. So much for the conception of law, which 
is rightly conceived as the distinctive characteristic of modern 
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science. Law is not a force, but it supposes a force already 
existing. It expresses a regular mode in which a force acts 
in producing an effect, either alone or with other forces. 
Inasmuch as no effect in nature is produced by a single force 
acting alone, but is always the result of the joint action of 
several, the known action of one force is often spoken of 
as conditionating the other. In this way it happens that a 
law of nature is often conceived of as though it were a force 
in nature, because forsooth the presence of the second force, 
or the particular manner or direction of the action of the first, 
is acondition of a definite result. These conditions are believed 
to be fixed. It is only as fixed that they are called laws, only 
as unchanging that they are said to regulate the processes of 
nature and the actions of men with respect to them. All 
science assumes that these laws are unchangeable and trust- 
worthy. Forall these reasons, it is not surprising that by many 
the laws of nature have been conceived as separate and inde- 
pendent agents, not laws given or imposed upon force, but 
law-givers and law-makers of themselves, independent and 
irresponsible forces, owing allegiance to nothing higher, and ex- 
acting allegiance from every other thing and being. So much 
has science learned concerning law in nature. 

What more does she teach than the common man, than 
the common boy, has already recognized? We answer, 
nothing new in kind. The boy who flies a kite knows that 
the force which he employs to lift his kite will only help him 
on certain conditions; the savage who uses a bow or a rifle 
knows that when the wind is high he must aim in accordance 
with the force that would blow his missile aside. The boy and 
the hunter believe these conditions to be uniform and fixed. 
The accomplished scientist enlarges the rude formule of each 
into intricate propositions concerning the composition of forces, 
which he applies not only to projectiles, but to pressure and 
resistance, to the tension of solids and liquids and gases. The 
only difference between the two is that where the boy and hun- 
ter knows one law he knows a thousand ; where the former can 
only rudely apply their rules to a few cases in their own prac- 
tice, the scientist formulates them in mathematical expressions 
and applies them in a myriad of cases ; whereas the knowledge 
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of the one terminates with themselves or some rude traditions 
which they hand on to the next generation, science in some 
sense gives the next generation the advantage of starting at 
the goal which the preceding had already reached. But as 
to the nature of law and its relations to force, there is no con- 
siderable difference between the unscientific and the scientific 
man ; the one understands both as completely asthe other. Per- 
haps the scientific man, for the reasons already given, is of the 
two more likely to misconceive law, and to esteem it an indepen- 
dent and self-acting force, to personify it as a demigod, half intel- 
ligent and half impersonal, or deify an hypostasized abstraction. 

We come last to the belief in purpose or design in nature, 
and ask what changes in our notions of it or our confidence in 
it are wrought by science. Let us recall to mind the truth that 
the unscientific man assumes that every thing which is done in 
nature is done for a purpose. He does not learn this from 
experience, but he requires this belief in order to learn any 
thing from nature. It is with his belief in purpose, as it is with 
his belief in force and law. He does not weigh the evidence 
for and against, and at last decide that the evidence prepon- 
derates in favor of both ; but he opens his eye and mind,’and 
inquires what force or forces produced them, and under what 
laws or conditions these forces acted to this result. Similarly he 
inquires for what end do they take place. He may not be 
able to answer any of these three questions in respect to many 
events or phenomena, but nevertheless he is compelled to ask 
them all by his belief that an answer to them all is reasonable. 
This is the position of the unscientific men in respect to pur- 
pose. We inquire next, Does science teach man to take another 
position, and if so, what is it? Are the facts of science or the 
discipline of science fitted to lead the student of nature to 
believe more or less firmly that nature is controlled by design ? 
This is the one question for which this study was undertaken. 
What is our answer ? 

In reply, we notice first of all that, if modern science by its 
own confession has learned nothing and can teach us nothing 
in respect to the nature of force, it has divided and subdivided 
the points from which every form of force proceeds to an extent 
that severely taxes our faith, if not ourcredulity. The molecules 
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that are packed into a cubic inch of any species of matter are 
now counted by the million, and the atoms into which each is 
subdivided are counted by we know not how many more; and 
these atoms, if we adopt one theory, are capable of manifold 
motions. Upon these motions, if we believe one theory, the spe- 
cial qualities of the molecules depend ; if we accept another each 
molecule or atom is endued with a capacity of its own to 
act in accordance or antagonism with manifold others, hav- 
ing the aspect, to use Clerk-Maxwell’s phrase, borrowed from 
Sir John Herschel, of being manufactured articles. Of course 
if this is true every one was manufactured with some definite 
design. Let this mass of matter be heated, every one of 
this myriad of particles is set in motion in a peculiar way, 
pressing against one another so as to expand the bulk of the 
mass, and with such irresistible energy as to set in motion the 
particles of all the bodies near itself. If it is a cubic inch of 
water they are separated into steam, or if some unstable chemical 
compound, the mass is at once decomposed into its constituent 
elements. If it is transparent, its particles are interpenetrated 
by an undulating ether, whose undulations are variously af- 
fected by its substance giving to the eye that is near all the 
refracted colors, or moving onward for miles they excite another 
eye that is waiting to respond. How many countless actions 
and interactions between these moving particles or points of 
force within so narrowaspace? So far as we can see, every parti- 
cle meets with a response in every other after a definite manner 
and auniform law, the same here as there, the same now as then ; 
whether the here is in this apartment, and the there is in the 
remotest fixed star, orin the earth’s unvisited centre ; whether 
the now is at this instant, or was in that morning when the 
stars sang together in their first harmonious note, when all these 
conspiring atoms greeted one another as friends. If we think 
of the energy of these agents, as well as their variety and num- 
ber, our convictions are deepened that they were designed for 
one another—that is, were fitted to act upon and with one 
another in definite methods and to definite results. A cart- 
ridge of dynamite makes us shudder to look at it. Our terror is 
allayed by the thought that its power to do mischief is limited 
to the presence of one or two conditions, and that these con- 
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ditions of its exploding will never change. Had we no belief 
that every agent was thus fitted to every other, we could not but 
tremble at any possible catastrophe which the seemingly most 
harmless object might occasion. Modern science has by its 
discoveries multiplied the suggestions of possible disorder a 
million-fold by the insight she has afforded into the constitu- 
tion of the earth and the air and water, and their relations to 
light and heat. She calms our terrors effectually by confirming 
our confidence in the fixedness of law. But she best establishes 
our faith in law by assuring us that every agent and every 
force was designed to act with every other for some rational 
end. Someof us at evening have encountered a knot of midges 
moving hither and thither in a compact and yet severed mass, 
winding backward and forward along their mazy paths, as though 
they were weaving a many-threaded tissue, never jostling, 
though seeming ever just about to strike, keeping their form 
as a whole, which proceeds as though directed by a single will, 
and yet is all alive with individual activity. This is a feeble 
picture of what science teaches is going on in the most solid 
masses of matter as they are quietly transformed by manifold 
workings within. It is utterly inadequate to set forth the 
currents and counter-currents that make up the palpitating life 
of a growing tree, that weaves the texture of stem and bark, of 
bud and flower, that compounds by subtle selection and re-com- 
position the nourishing fluids from the earth and lifts them up 
along the lofty channels, to elaborate them in the leaf, by sub- 
tle exchanges in the air, and then to compact them at last in 
the new year’s growth. Our illustration would be a mockery 
of the changes in the animal economy, as they appear in the 
glorious universe of sentient beings. Yet science has soberly 
taught us to regard the cosmical system itself ‘from the largest 
masses to the tiniest molecules as a vast aggregation of atoms, 
each held in place and form by acting with and counter- 
acting one another. Let certain of these forces cease to act 
in the same proportions as now, and the earth itself would fly 
into tiny fragments as suddenly as one of Rupert’s drops, and 
the words of Shakespeare would be literally fulfilled, as the great 
globe itself, and all which it inherits, would leave not a rack 
behind. The tiniest flower that hangs by a thread over a 
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rushing stream is not kept in its place more truly by that 
thread, than the thread and the crumbling verge on which it 
hangs are held in place by forces which come from the sun and 
Jupiter and Saturn. Some of us may have stood on the old 
tower that once overlooked the principal cascade of the falls at 
Niagara. If so, we shall remember that the spectator looks 
directly upon the stream as it sweeps over the unseen verge 
many fathoms deep, smooth on the surface, forever shattered 
and yet the same forever. As one looks beneath this treach- 
erous surface, he sees the masses of foam in moving pillars 
rising perpetually and constantly broken, ever newly-created, 
ever dashed into myriads of glittering and many-colored drops, 
giving to the eye and the mind at first a vivid impression of 
chaos itself. But there is no chaos there. Substantially the same 
forces are repeated for ages, the same colors are maintained, the 
same pillars stand, though always falling, except as there are 
slight variations in the quantity of water, the forces of wind, 
the light of the sun, with now and then a breach in the rock be- 
neath. We have in this scene an image of the universe as 
knowntoscience. The matter is fluid, the forces might change, 
their laws only are unchanged, because these are adjusted 
by purpose that has adapted the one to the other. The 
unstable yet permanent cataract is an apt image of the uni- 
verse as modern science beholds it, made up as it is of mo- 
tions and commotions that are so subtle, so noiseless, so 
manifold, so tremendous, and yet so nicely adjusted and so 
peaceful, that nothing seems so stable. 

Let us return to our image again. I said that now and 
then a break in the rock beneath, changes the form and inner 
movements of the cataract, and we know that the cataract itself 
has notched the records of the ages of its retrocession upon the 
rocks by its side. So the universe, as science teaches us, is 
not stationary in its forms. It has passed through varied 
phases, each of which has been developed largely from the 
preceding under unchanging laws. Whether a creative 
force may now and then have intervened, or is ever fulfilling 
its behests by a plastic energy, we do not here care to inquire. 
We have to do only with the forces which all believe to be fixed 
in their actings and laws. If purpose, as we have seen, is re- 
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quired if we would explain the harmonious action of the forces 
that act in any present phase of the universe, purpose is also re- 
quired for the More numerous and complicated adjustments : 
which are involved in the development of one phase from 4 
another. If the adaptations are many which hold the elements 
of a growing tree or a living body together, those are far more 
numerous which are involved in the changes in form and struc- 
ture and function which follow one another in regular proces- 
sion, for a century of life. But what is a century of the life 
of a tree to a thousand centuries of one of the fermenting geo- 
logic periods, with its meltings and its freezings, its upheavals 
and depressions. But in each, every particle of matter has had 
some share in the enormous mechanical and chemical changes, 
by heat and cold, by water and fire, that have prepared 
the earth for life ; each phase in its order, the simpler before the 
more complex, till the structure was complete. If we sup- 
pose a controlling design to be present, and that the law of 
progress marshals, impels, and guides every mass and atom in 
this procession towards a completed plan, then development is 
explained as possible. Mr. Huxley says, and he says truly, 
that it is a fundamental proposition of evolution ‘‘ that the 
whole world, living and not living, is ‘the result of the mutual 
interaction, according to definite laws, of the forces possessed 
‘by the molecules of which the primitive nebulosity of this 
universe was composed. If this be true, it is no less certain 
that the existing world lay potentially as the cosmic vapor ; 
and that a: sufficient intelligence of the properties of that 
vapor could have predicted, say, the state of the fauna of 
Britain in 1869, with as much certainty as one can say what 
f will happen to the breath on a cold winter’s day.’’—C7i- 
tiques, etc., p. 305. This is very true. Now let us suppose 
that a master in science had selected for his study that por- 
tion of nebulous matter which was to constitute the brain of 
the most sagacious dog in 1869. We had almost said the 
brain of Mr. Huxley himself, as Shakespeare makes Hamlet 
trace the noble dust of Alexander till he finds it stopping 
a bunghole. If he knows the definite laws of this nebulous 
mass so thoroughly as to see it in Mr. Huxley’s future 


brain, he must know what it can be and do with refer- 
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ence to all the other particles with which it will need to act, 
and_ follow its future activities through all the phases which 
it will assume till it emerges into an intelligent brain and be- 
gins to think. The man who could predict this orderly prog- 
ress from what he sees in these particles of nebulous matter, 
we should say, sees in them the plan of their development. 
That a plan is involved in the very constitution of these par- 
ticles, which is understood only as these progressive possibili- 
ties are discerned. If the particles were to be created with 
this constitution and surrounded by their fellows by a being 
who had anticipated in his mind their history, we should say at 
once that design controlled their existence and the developed 
activities that were to follow. If law regulates the result of the 
combined activity of two forces or two millions of agents in 
present harmony, and if law would seem to indicate thought 
and reason, how much more does the orderly development of 
such forces manifest design when long periods of time are 
required! This suggests the remark that if we accept 
what is called a tendency to variation, of which Mr. Darwin 
makes so much, or the tendency to differentiation, on which Mr. 
Spencer insists, and use either to account for the evolution in 
which all scientists believe, then we must suppose each to act 
under the steadying direction of design for unnumbered gen- 
erations, or the result would be indefinite vacillation. If, for 
example, a collection of nebulous vapor should start on the 
road of transformation which it must travel for some millions 
of years till it lands in the brain of Mr. Huxley, full panoplied 
for a sturdy fight with every dissentient, it not only has a long 
road to travel, but it is a road which must steadily tend toward 
this single goal under the influence of all the attractions and 
repulsions that it encounters on the way. If the particles con- 
cerned are at the start shunted off by an impulse which they can 
continue to sustain, all is right; but unless this destination is 
assigned, and every arrangement is made to hold them to it, it 
is a mere chance whether any regular tendency can be main- 
tained. There will be serious hazard of fatal disturbance and 
confusion. If we resort to the survival of the fittest, we find the 
same difficulty in supposing that the crowding atoms that line 
this hyperbolic pathway will push for billions of ages with such 
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an even pressure as not now and then to trample down even 
the fittest, or push them off to another track. But enough of 
evolution and progress, in regard to which scientific men are not 
all agreed. It is time that we had returned to the beaten high- 
way of methods and truths which are accepted by all. 

Science requires exact definitions, or a precise and complete 
enumeration of the properties that separate one class of objects 
from. another. As in common life so in science, the most satis- 
factory definition states what any thing exists for in relation to 
other objects, or, as we say, assigns its place or function with its 
neighbors in a rational system. Let three straight lines be 
drawn separately from given points. Apart from one another 
they are three straight lines only. But as soon as they are seen 
together in their several relations to one another, as parts of the 
triangle which they constitute, they are defined by the triangle 
for which they are drawn, and which by being drawn they 
create. A hundred sticks of timber lie confusedly in a heap. 
Each may be defined as sill, or joist, or rafter, according to the 
use for which it is designed or best fitted in construction, as the 
frame of a house, or bridge, or stable. Every object which we 
define we define best by its function, and one or another func- 
tion or relation is selected as best according to the place which 
we give it in the system of things or the purpose to which it 
is to be applied. 

We classify on the supposition that certain groups out of 
the tens of thousands which we might make are significant, and 
are likely to be permanent in the designs of nature ; and that 
the characteristics which we select are permanent in these per- 
manent groups, and will help us in learning of other capacities 
and adaptations. In other words, we suppose that certain 
groupings of nature, certain qualities by which we collect and 
marshal them, are of greater significance in the designs of 
nature in respect to science or practical life when we gain a 
step beyond the classification and naming which other people 
do for us, and begin to theorize and invent and discover for 
ourselves. In other words, when we look below the surface of 
things, the language by which we describe our processes seems 
to take for granted that design is what we are searching after. 
We inquire, as we say, into the meaning of things, their true 
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intent, import, and significance ; the ideas and secrets of the 
universe, etc. Every artisan, experimenter, and inventor, every, 
florist, pigeon or dog fancier, every stock-breeder, as truly as 
every discoverer of great laws or truths, tries first to guess, and 
then essays to confirm what this or that sign imports. All the 
poetic and idealized representations, all the mythological con- 
ceptions concerning the favored child of nature, her consecrated 
priest, her chosen devotee, proceed on the single assumption 
that nature itself is controlled by design in her own processes 
and in her modes of making them known. 

We have already seen that the belief in the laws of nature, in 
regularity of their action, or the mutual and steady adjustment of 
one force to another, is but another form of assenting to the truth 
that design and thought are suprame. The circumstance that 
scientific men often stop short with these laws, without asking 
themselves with what the belief in law implies, proves nothing 
except that they are so occupied with this or that special line 
of investigation or inquiry as to leave little leisure, or occasion 
to inquire whether a purpose underlies law. The exclusiveness 
of their occupations, with the very concentration of their in- 
quiries within these limits, and the current religious belief 
which connects nature's laws with the Supreme Being whom they 
worship, render superfluous any speculative thought upon the 
import or designs of nature. Now and then it happens that a 
very able and truth-loving student forgets, in the fervor of his 
faith in law, that any inquiry in respect to the grounds of this 
faith is required or admits of a rational answer. Others 
confound laws with forces, and personify the confused concep- 
tions of both, and assume a position of contemptuous defiance 
towards any thinker who asks them to give a reason for their 
faith in these abstractions. Notwithstanding all this, the fact 
remains true that modern science has myriads of more occa- 
sions to’ believe that nature is palpitating with thought than 
had ancient or modern common-sense or ancient science. A\l- 
though it not infrequently happens that the objects of inquiry 
are so many, yet the phenomena are so engrossing, and the 
questionings and explorations so fascinating, that the grand im- 
pression of the universe as a whole fails to be responded to. 

: We observe, in conclusion, that the truth that design con- 
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trols the universe alone furnishes science with a satisfactory 
conception of nature, of man, and of God. 

By nature we mean the material part of the universe. Here 
we are met again, notwithstanding all that has been reasoned on 
the subject, with the obstinate questioning, how can dead matter 
express objective thought? Is the answer retorted, Does not 
animated matter at least express not thought only, but feeling as 
well? Do you doubt the existence of the spirit of your friend, 
or the thought which flashes out from within the recess that 
has never been penetrated except by himself, and writes itself 
upon the face that incloses and veils it? To this the reply will 
be ready, that if we allow that animated matter can reveal the 
thought which it expresses by word or look, it does not follow 
that matter of another sort can reveal design, much less that it 
can manifest feeling. We answer it can, because it does, and 
in cases which all men feel and no one will dispute. Take 
any one of the automatic machines with which we are now so 
familiar—the very common card teeth-setting machine. Notice 
how the wire is first reeled off and shortened as fast as it is re- 
quired, then cut at the requisite length, then seized by the 
iron nippers that are thrust forward at the moment, then drawn 
back at the instant and looped, then bent to the suitable 
length ; the end sharpened, then confronted with the leather flap, 
which has been pricked in advance by a special apparatus 
worked by the machine, then thrust in, and meanwhile as the 
leather slips forward other holes have been provided, and the 
process already described has been perfected with another 
looped tooth, which is at once sent home to its place. When 
a single row has been completed the flap is slipped upward so as 
to carry the finished row of teeth out of the way, then it 
slides backward and is ready to meet the repetition of the suc- 
cessive processes which have preceded in orderly succession. 
Is not thought made visible here? Do not indications of 
design flash from every movement so vividly and impres- 
sively, that we almost think or say the machine is insouled? Is 
it said that this is because we have seen the construction 
of similar machines, and that any work known to be of man, or 
contrived by the mind of man, may naturally be interpreted 
through another like itself? To meet this difficulty we select 
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another example—Faber’s talking machine, which was copied’ 
after an apparatus never made by human hands or devised 
by human thinking, of larynx, with pipe and reeds, with phar- 
ynx and roof of mouth for resonance, with tongue for pres- 
sure against palate and teeth, capable of regulation by the 
lips for finishing and modulation of sound, and yet con- 
trolled by a few keys that regulate the actings of larynx, 
tongue, and lips upon the air that is furnished from a common 
kitchen bellows. We almost start with surprise when, as the at- 
tendant touches the keys and plies the bellows, the machine 
utters so distinctly, 7 can speak English. Sprechen sie Deutsch ? 
Parlez-vous Francais? Constantinople, Mesopotamia. But 
this you say was imitated from an apparatus already in existence. 
But what was copied in that apparatus?—the parts of it? 
Not alone the parts as such, in shape and quality of material, but 
the parts as adjusted to one another in the production of articu- 
lated sound, seemingly with the design of producing spoken 
language, that is, the thought in it. But if so then the 
design must have existed, and been made manifest through the 
structure itself. Is it said that design is thought into the natural 
talking apparatus, by analogies from manufactured whistles and 
reeds, etc. This is sometimes said, and it is charged as unscien- 
tific that man’s reason in adjusting means to ends, under the 
limitations of his materials, is made the norm and measure of 
an imagined thinking in nature. This and nothing else is the 
meaning of the current charge of anthropomorphism made now 
so freely, as though nature were belittled and dishonored by 
having her thoughts interpreted by the analogies furnished from 
human processes. We reply science is and must be anthropo- 
morphic so far at least, that man must exalt the authority and 
the trustworthiness of his own intellect if science is to stand. 
If the interpretation of design in nature is anthropomorphic, 
then the discovery of that geometry in the heavens by which 
every eclipse is foretold, and the Nautical Almanac is com- 
pleted, is also anthropomorphic. 

This leads me to add that design in nature alone assigns to 
man his true place in nature. If I am asked what I mean by 
man’s true place, and am told that I beg the question by as- 
suming that man has any place (z.e. any destined or designed 
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place), I answer: I mean by man’s true place in nature, that 
place on the one hand which science must assume for the intel- 
lect of man, in order that science herself can maintain any con- 
sistency or assert any authority, and the place on the other 
which the morals and manner, the laws and institutions of man 
must assert for his hopes, his obligations, and his rights. These 
are strikingly contrasted with the place and authority which are 
allotted to man’s intellect on the supposition that man is the 
temporary product of material force, and with the dignity and 
destiny which are accorded to man’s desires and hopes, on the 
theory that he exists for a few years to be dissolved into his 
original elements, and to reappear in other forms of being and 
action. If science has any authority, the intellect of man must 
in a sense assume to judge the operations of nature, and inter- 
pret them by its own. It finds that its own operations are 
controlled by design so far as they are rational at all, and it 
cannot but believe that the same is true of the regulated oper- 
ations which nature presents for its interpretation. In doing 
this the intelligence of man assumes permanent authority to 
judge of the past and the future by relations and rules that are 
supreme and abide forever. Science in a sense must assume 
for man kingship over nature and thereby kindred with God. 

If we take the other view, viz., that man being the product 
of nature is just what nature makes him by the temporary de- 
velopment of her progressive agencies, this and nothing more 
in his intellectual powers, and in the felations by which he 
judges, mathematical, causal, law-interpreting, design-inter- 
preting, then science is dethroned and man is dethroned with 
her. His relations are only his modes of looking at things as 
long as he lasts, but there is nothing true in things which corre- 
sponds to them; therefore all and both the subjective pro- 
cesses, and their imagined objective counterparts, will disappear 
at the next turn of the wheel when man is whirled off into some- 
thing else. But what will become of science if this theory of 
manis true? If man’sview ‘f nature is anthropomorphic, then 
science is necessarily anthrepomorphic. If man assumes too 
much in finding design in nature, then by the same rule he as- 
sumes too much in finding any thing in nature, force or law, nay, 
even in finding in it number and geometry. To deny design in 
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nature because it is anthropomorphic, requires us to deny force 
and lawaswell. It should never be forgotten that what we call 
science is the product of human thinking, and if we do not as- 
sert for man and the thinking of man its appropriate authority, 
then science itself should bow itself off the stage. Science in 
these days is not very willing to be bowed off the stage, and it 
ought not to be, and for this reason it ought to assert his place 
in nature for man as a knowing being ; but this it cannot do, 
unless it finds design in nature which assigns to man supremacy. 
Next, if design rules in nature there is also a place in nature 
for man as an emotional and voluntary being. This is assumed 
in all our social and political theories, in our ethics and our 
politics, in our institutions, our laws, in all that we say of hu- 
man duties and human rights. All these take for granted that 
man is able to recognize all these relations, and that some of 
them .are supreme over all others, in the estimate of man’s 
position in the intentions of nature. Those who deny design 
must necessarily regard moral relations as the changing pro- 
ducts of social sympathies and antipathies. They must inter- 
pret conscience to be the reflex of advanced experience and 
capricious fashion ; duty, the command of the majority ; right, 
to be what is conceded by the will of the strongest to the 
weakest party. Man’s destiny is to die and to rot, and that is 
the end of him. His future life is an impossibility, and his 
destiny after this life is over is but a phantasm ora dream, 
except as the thoughts and feelings which he has evolved live on 
in the impulses that they have imparted to the thoughts and 
feelings of other beings who follow, for there is and can be no 
other future life. 

This is a short statement of the ethical, sociological, and 
political creed that is taught by those who find no design in 
nature, and make every thing which gives man his dignity and 
self-respect to be the product of social environment plus a more 
or less considerable variation of individual impulses. I need 
not argue that such a view destroys conscience and degrades 
man, that it makes the educated and cultured more selfish and 
grasping, and the uneducated more discontented and revolu- 
tionary. It claims to,be very new, with its sounding abstrac- 
tions and its scientific pretensions. It would be easy to show 
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that it is as old as Lucretius and Hobbes, and that it is danger- 
ous in proportion to the confidence with which its want of co- 
herence is disguised and its immoral tendencies are hidden, 
even from its advocates, by its high-sounding language, its rhe- 
torical speciousness, and arrogant dogmatism. 

The assumption of design in the universe justifies the faith 
of science in a personal and intelligent Creator. Justifies? I 
had almost said it requires this in order that the intellect may 
rest in a completed idea of a well-rounded universe. A creator 
is a being who originates all the active beings, and imparts all 
the force or forces which exist, and who regulates their mu- 
tual activities by the laws which he has imposed upon them to 
accomplish the designs which he proposes, in the existence, 
the development, and activity of the material and spiritual uni- 
verse. You may try in vain to stop short at any view of the 
origin of things without designing force, if you hope to provide 
for science. You may try the theory of force only, as Spencer 
does, and refer this origin or existence of things as he does to a 
persistent unknown and unknowable power, unlimited in space 
and without beginning or end intime. But in this conception 
you have all the mystery that pertains to a self-existent per- 
sonal Creator, with no advantages. You have a being who 
is himself unexplained, and who himself explains nothing. But 
what next, according to Mr. Spencer? Why, somehow this 
unknowable power appears as acting through or upon a mass 
of matter which is in a state of unstable equilibrium, in which 
there is provided potentially all the events and beings which are 
to be developed in the future history of the universe. How it 
happens to be that each particle is in its place, with its won- 
drous potencies and promises of vegetable and animal life, of 
heroes and battles and philosophers, of lords and ladies gay, of 
saints and fiends, is not explained. How each happens regu- 
larly and progressively to act, no one can explain. 

But all the future is here. Here is destiny, but no design. 
There is law here, because each particle that stands or 
moves in this star-dust must act with every other particle 
according to the capacities of each to condition the other. 
There must be progress steady and onward we are told, accord- 
ing to a law which sets in motion a set of constantly shifting 
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and changing partners, every figure being more complicated 
than the other till the dance is out. Here again is destiny—the 
destiny of evolution, destination with perpetual progress, but 
no design. , 

Take now the other view. Let science recognize purpose, 
and there is explanation of law. The force of every individual 
agent is the condition of every other so far as they act in mutual 
dependence on one another. Admit evolution, even in the ex- 
tremest form, concede that every thing has been produced out 
of the original star-dust. Even then we need not ask which 
best satisfies the demands and the discoveries of science, which 
is the best working hypothesis—this theory of a personified 
force, or the theory of an intelligent Creator whose thought 
preceded the act that called the universe of forces into exist- 
ence, fixed them under law, in obedience to designs of love that 
blessed beforehand those beings who were to interpret in sci- 
ence and imitate in art and honor in worship the one knowable 
God: knowable by them, because made in his image? 

But our study has been too much prolonged. We conclude 
with the words of Lord Bacon: ‘‘It is an assured truth, and 
a conclusion of experience, that a little or superficial knowledge 
of philosophy may incline the mind to atheism, but a far- 
ther proceeding therein doth bring the mind back again to relig- 
ion; for on the entrance of philosophy, when the second 
causes which are next unto the senses do offer themselves to 
the mind of man, if it dwell and stay in them, it may induce 
some oblivion of the highest cause ; but when a man passeth 
on farther, and seeth the dependence of causes and the works 
of Providence, then according to the allegory of the poets, he 
will easily believe that the highest link of nature’s chain must 
needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s chair.”’ 

NOAH PORTER. 
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HE most important picture in the whole Exhibition of 1878, 

if size, abundance of material, great technical power, and a 
world-wide celebrity are all taken into consideration, was un- 
questionably Makart’s ‘‘ Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp.’’ 
There were many works which a private collector would have pre- 
ferred to this, and many of deeper artistic quality and signifi- 
cance, but there was not one that so predominated by the most 
striking and obvious kinds of superiority. It was evident at a 
glance, before the enormous canvas, that the painter was per- 
fectly at home in the showy branch of art which he had adopted. 
He betrayed none of that timidity and inadequacy which would 
be very likely to seize upon an artist of finer and more delicate 
taste, in presence of such a dangerous undertaking, and the 
result clearly proved that his self-confidence was that of real 
power, and not the illusion of conceit. 

The subject of the picture was suggested by a passage in the 
diary of Albert Diirer when on his travels. | Being at Antwerp 
at the time when Charles V. made his public entry into the 
city, Diirer took note of the splendid spectacle, and more partic- 
ularly of one detail which shocks our modern taste and is cer- 
tainly much more Greek than Christian in the sentiment which 
inspired it. In those days on great occasions of triumphal prog- 
resses, it was thought the correct thing to exhibit all that was 
most beautiful in the city, and as nothing is more beautiful 
than a young and beautiful woman, the worthy burghers ac- 
tually carried their principles so far as to exhibit handsome 

? The French and Italian schools of art were discussed by the writer in the 


March number of this Review. The present article takes up, in order, the Aus- 
trian, German, Belgian, and other sections of Continental painting. 
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young damsels of the most respectable families, in a state as 
near to nudity as possible. Such is the power of a custom, that 
the young ladies were happy and proud to be chosen for these oc- 
casions, and instead of being disgraced by this public exhibition, 
they were raised by it in general esteem, and it increased their 
chances of making a good marriage. Diirer talked of this after- 
wards with Melancthon, and said frankly that he had observed 
these young women, whose forms were admirable, ‘‘ very at- 
tentively and closely, and without shame, because he was a 
painter ;’’ but Charles V. ‘‘ cast down his eyes as he passed the 
fair ones, which, it is said, offended them mightily.”’ I rather 
apprehend that there is an error, either intentional or involun- 
tary,in Makart’s interpretation of the scene. He makes the 
damsels actually take part in the procession, walking before the 
king’s horse, whereas Diirer’s reference to them seems rather to 
imply that they were to be seen at some point of the route. 
Makart’s arrangement of his subject is rich and magnificent in 
the extreme, and it is really a fine subject for painting, but 
(setting aside all our modern notions of decency) there is some- 
thing uncomfortable in the idea of young ladies walking with 
naked feet along a paved street close to the hoofs of war-horses, 
and it offends one’s notions of politeness to see gentlemen 
riding on horseback in rich mantles when ladies are going bare- 
foot, one of them actually carrying a great long sword—the 
king’s sword, I believe. Again, the painter apparently sheres 
with Rubens a love of disorder for its own sake. The proces- 
sion is badly marshalled ; one of the girls is afraid of being trod- 
den down by a standard-bearer’s horse, and another is elbowed 
by a stalwart spearsman. Surely the young ladies must have 
been better cared for than that ! 

The artistic qualities of the picture are a striking cleverness 
in the management of over-abundant material, great skill in 
manipulation, and a sort of coloring which has every thing in it 
except refinement. Compared with such color as that of Jean 
Paul Laurens, this is sufficient and satisfactory, but it differs 
from the work of true colorists in affording hardly any delicate 
zsthetic pleasure. The final impression left by the picture, 
after many visits, was that it would be well suited for the deco- 
ration of some great municipal hall where magnificence was 
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an object in itself, but not so well suited for a private gallery, 
where it would be likely in course of time to pall upon the 
taste of a cultivated and fastidious private owner. 

Professor Matejko came next after Makart in the Austrian 
section. His work is harder in line and more rubicund in color 
than that of Makart, besides which it has a strong tendency to 
the sort of ornamentalism which takes pleasure in the details of 
medizval costumes. It is a kind of painting very well suited to 
the illustration of historical subjects, when the subject is of 
more consequence than the art. We have had several historical 
painters of this class in England and France, and we know 
quite well what that kind of painting naturally aims at. Elabo- 
rate studies of costume, in striking colors, with plenty of gold, 
silk, velvet, and embroidery, afford the artist every opportunity 
for making his pictures splendid. Ah me! how one does weary 
of allthis! Just at first, when the romantic school of painting 
had established the right to treat a medizeval subject, it was in- 
teresting to see what could be got out of costumes which had 
been proscribed by the severity of classicism, but now we have 
had any quantity of them, and we- know how little permanent 
power they have upon our minds. The permanent charm and 
power of painting depend upon its own melodies and harmonies, 
and not upon the repetition of other arts, such as those of the 
goldsmith orthe embroiderer. These remarks are not intended 
to imply that Matejko devotes himself entirely to costume, but 
only that it is too predominant in his work. His heads are 
finely conceived and strongly painted, though in rather a mat- 
ter-of-fact manner. 

Munkacsy, the Hungarian, is more essentially the artist 
than either Makart or Matejko. At the risk of repeating what 
some. readers will know already, I will tell, in a few words, the 
extraordinary story of his life. He was born in 1844 at Mun- 
kacs, in the north-east of Hungary, where his father had a small 
place in acustom-house. During a horrible massacre perpe- 
trated by the Russian troops in the suppression of an insurrec- 
tion, Munkacsy’s family perished, but he was cared for by a 
poor relation, who put him as apprentice with a joiner who made 
chests for the peasantry. The lad was set to paint these chests 
with lively colors ; this amused him, and he tried his hand at a 
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portrait of his uncle. At Pesth he painted a picture which won 
a medal at a Paris salon. After very nearly losing his sight 
from a disease of the eyes, he worked on energetically, and was 
encouraged by two artists, Than and Ligeti. From Pesth, he 
migrated to Vienna, wishing to study in the academy there, 
but he could not pay the charges, and so went to Munich, for 
cheapness. Here he was well received, and won prizes and 
money allowances. From Munich, he migrated to Dusseldorf, 
where he followed the teaching of the Academy in 1868, after 
which his paintings soon made him celebrated in Paris. Since 
1875, Munkacsy has been classed in the first rank of modern ce- 
lebrities, and the Exhibition of 1878 gave him world-wide fame. 
It is a long way from the joiner’s shop, where Munkacsy paint- 
ed chests for peasants, to the magnificent studio in Paris, ina 
fine large house of his own, where he painted ‘‘ Milton and his 
Daughters.”’ 

The qualities of Munkacsy’s style of painting are the result 
of his way of seeing natural objects, which is essentially that of 
a painter. I have seen material in his studio and watched his 
method of interpreting it which did not at all cling to lines as a 
draughtsman’s method would do, but passed from one gleam 
of light and color to another gleam of light and color with the 
independence of a humming-bird amongst flowers. Few artists 
have in a more complete degree the childlike innocence of the 
eye. He sees things always together, and he always sketches, 
so that there are never any isolated bits that you could cut 
out, but all the picture clings together as one whole. Again, 
he does not care to copy mere ornaments, or indeed to copy 
any object merely for what it is: he takes the visual result 
which disengages itself from objects seen together, and ‘paints 
that. It follows from this method of work that the faces and 
hands of Munkacsy’s figures are apt to seem less well done, 
relatively, than the accessories, and in all the pictures that I 
have seen by him, there is something earthy in the complexions. 
There is also a certain tendency to blackness, which is the more 
to be regretted that the painter has really the eye of a colorist. 
Passing from these technical considerations to Munkacsy’s ren- 
dering of humanity, I should say that his men and women are 
generally observed with much simplicity and truth. Their 
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attitudes are always unconstrained and natural, and there is no 
attempt on the part of the artist to impose upon us by theatri- 
cal affectations. Milton is grave and dignified in- the picture 
(though I am not sure that the once handsome and robust poet 
really became so wretchedly meagre in his old age), and his 
daughters attend to him simply, as they probably did in reality. 
It is remarkable that so quiet a work as this should have at- 
tracted so much attention. I may observe, too, that in Mun- 
kacsy’s other picture, ‘‘ The Artist’s Studio,’’ he refrains, in 
simple modesty, from giving the public any idea of the real 
magnificence of his painting-room. His work contains a por- 
trait of the artist showing a picture to a lady in blue, and the 
lady is his wife. 

I have not space to say more about the Austro-Hungarian 
school, except that it kept up generally to a very high level, 
which seriously disquieted the French critics and artists. The 
result of the exhibition in disturbing national self-complacency, 
was especially visible with regard to the English and Austrian 
schools, and I never in France have seen such an effect before. 
I remember something like it in London in 1862, when English 
artists who did not happen to be familiar with the French 
school were made rather uncomfortable by the’French exhibi- 
tion, much to their ultimate benefit and advantage. I have no 
doubt that the effect of the Austrian and English exhibitions 
on French artists will be equally wholesome. It is much, al- 
ready, that they should have lost their national self-conceit, and 
begun to perceive that they are not the only clever fellows in 
the world. 

Not only Austria, but even Germany, hostile Germany, was 
well, though not very numerously, represented, and entirely by 
cabinet pictures, there beigg no room to hang vast historical 
compositions in the single hall reserved for the German school. 
That hall was one of the most agreeable and most interesting in 
the Champs de Mars, and French visitors heartily appreciated it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Knaus made everybody 
laugh by his extraordinary faculty of remembering and painting 
an expression, with the most vivid truth.’ His picture of ‘“‘A 


? An American artist, Mr. J. B. Brown, painter of ‘‘ The Passing Show,’’ has the 
same gift also in an extraordinary degree. I donot mean to say that he is such a 
thorough artistas Knaus, but it is much to deserve mention in such‘company. 
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Promising Pupil ’’ represented the interior of a Jewish old-clothes 
dealer’s back shop, he sitting in an arm-chair smoking a long 
German pipe, whilst the boy is sitting opposite on a plain stool. 
The boy is listening eagerly to the keen Jew’s advice and tak- 
ing it all in with the most lively intelligence ; he, too, will win 
money—honestly ?>—that depends on circumstances, but you 
may be sure he will win money. The man seems to say, 
‘** Now, is not that a clever dodge ?’’ and the boy is delighted 
to feel himself able to appreciate such admirable astuteness. 
Now it is as easy as lying to write this down in words, but what 
must be the genius of the painter who can express it all in paint- 
ing just as plainly as if he could make the people speak? For 
this particular talent Knaus has not his equal in the whole 


world. There was another picture by him in the German room, 


representing the same Jewish boy, but this time alone. This 
subject was called ‘‘ Une Bonne Affaire’’—a good stroke of 
business. The boy is putting a piece of silver into his purse, 
the produce of his cleverness, with a surprising expression of 
delight. His present line of business is the rabbit-skin trade, 
but we may safely predict that in course of time he will rise to 
higher things. What astep from ‘‘ Milton and his Daughters’’ 
and ‘‘ The Entry of Charles V.’’ to this! Here, precisely, is 
the glory of Art—that its field of labor is wide as the world it- 
self, that the splendid royal pageant, the grave interior inhab- 
ited by august genius and misfortune, and the glee of an ill- 
dressed young dealer in rabbit-skins, are all alike subjects 
worthy of a great painter’s skill and talent. 

After Knaus I suppose the best known German painter is 
Kaulbach. He is not so essentially himself as Knaus—I mean 
that his art is not so directly an expression of his own observa- 
tion of nature. A third person always seems, in Kaulbach’s 
works, to come between, but it is not always the same third 
person ; sometimes it is the reminiscence of one predecessor, 
and sometimes of another, not that you can always precisely 
name the predecessor, but you perceive an influence. For ex- 
ample, the ‘‘ Lady with her Son’’ is distinctly archaic, an imi- 
tation of early German painting in manner, but perfectly seri- 
ous, and rich in fine technical quality.. The explanation seems 
to be that Kaulbach throws himself so completely into the 
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spirit of the time he represents, as to become almost an artist of 
that time. Here the lady is medieval, and so is the painting— 
better of course than painting was or could be in the real middle 
ages, yet animated by its quaint spirit. The subject is a lady 
of rank with her boy; she wears a coronet and a formal head- 
dress, and is relieved against a flat piece of drapery with straight 


‘ edges, leaving a space of picture on each side for a glimpse of 


landscape where you see a castle and river. The boy holds a 
great sword in acrimson sheath. All this is treated exactly as 
a medizval artist would have treated it if he could have painted 
with such skill, but when you turn to the ‘* Réverie,’’ by the 
same painter, you get into another region of art altogether. 
Here a lady in white satin is sitting in a magnificent apartment 
tuning her lute. She is dressed in white satin, and we all know 


‘the kind of art suggested by a lady in white satin with a lute. 


She carries us at once to Holland and Flanders, where she has 
been a standard subject from Terburg and Metzu down to Ste- 
vens and Willems. In the present instance, Kaulbach, who 
was a medievalist in the preceding picture, becomes a modern 
rival of the Terburgs and Metzus, and at once invites compari- 
son with their successors. By his delicate transparent painting 
of figure, dress, and background, each in its own place, Kaul- 
bach is technically on a level with the very ablest modern artists 
in the same style. 

There were so many clever pictures in the German section 
that it is difficult to do more than mention a few of them. 
Nothing could be livelier or better in its way than Gierymski’s 
‘*Hunt in the Eighteenth Century,’’ which belongs to the 
Berlin National Gallery. The huntsmen are all in a blue cos- 
tume, and are dashing brilliantly through a coppice with all the 
gayety and animation which distinguished lordly hunting in 
those days. The painter was so perfectly at home in his sub- 
ject, so completely master of his material, that our feeling of 
enjoyment was not interfered with by any sense of technical 
difficulty, and painting itself seemed as merry a business as 
riding a well-trained horse. A good picture by Diez, of Mu- 
nich, was ‘“‘ His Excellency ex voyage,’’ representing a great 
lord in his coach, passing through a wretched hamlet, the date 
being some time in the siécle de Louis XIV. The contrast be- 
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tween the pride of an ostentatious aristocracy and the wretched- 
ness of a miserable peasantry, could not have been more effec- 
tively suggested. In the present day an “‘ Excellency’’ travels 
with less display and through more prosperous populations. 
Bockelmann’s picture of ‘‘ A Bank Failure’ brings us to some 
of the less pleasing realities of our own time. Depositors are 
crowding about the door only to learn their loss, and of course 
the painter does not fail to let us fully perceive the individual 
misery caused by these too frequent disasters. Unfortunately, 
as often happens when Art illustrates moral and social ques- 
tions, its own exigencies and necessities are lost sight of, and 
the spectator, though his moral feelings are touched and his 
sympathies awakened, is not likely to receive any esthetic grat- 
ification from the composition or coloring of the picture. I 
believe it may be accepted as a principle, that moral and social 
interests in painting are generally dangerous to artistic inter- 
ests, and that a lady in white satin, idling with a guitar ina 
well-furnished room, is always likely to be better painted than 
an illustration of modern political economy or morals. It is 
not forbidden to painters to touch the heart, and one of the 
great advantages of figure-painting is that it can do so with so 
much effect. E. Hildebrandt, of Carlsruhe, had a very touch- 
ing picture of a dying child, with her father and mother by the 
bedside, stricken with awe and sorrow. The scene was imag- 
ined with quiet truth and no affectation of any kind. You had 
only to stay a few minutes before the picture, to feel the in- 
terior of that peasant’s cottage becoming painfully real. 
Another touching picture was by Petersen, of Munich; it 
merely represented the interior of a pew at church with two 
girls and an old woman between them, the old woman with 
clasped hands praying earnestly. A picture of an exactly op- 
posite character was ‘‘ A Conversation,’’ by Werner, of Berlin, 
in which five royal guards dressed in a glaring and absurd old 
fashion, were talking to two maid-servants over a rail, the 
whole party being wonderfully merry. This picture greatly 
amused the general public on days when the exhibition was 
crowded, and so did Meisel’s picture ‘“‘ At the Convent,’’ an 
apparently very ‘truthful study of monks who had over-eaten 
themselves. This appears to be rather a prevalent vice of 
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theirs if painters’ ‘‘tales are true, nor wrong those holy men.”’ 
Whatever the truth may be, it is certain that artists have a 
strong tendency to represent monks, when they represent them 
at all, like fatted swine which have gorged themselves into a 
state of somnolent stupidity, and the satire never fails to amuse 
the public, who do not stop to ask themselves how far it may be 
deserved. C. Gussow, of Berlin, had a popular success with 
clever imitative pictures, the portrait of an old lady, the in- 
terior of a studio with an old woman in it, occupied in dusting 
a plaster reduction of the Venus de Milo, and the interior of a 
picture-gallery where an old man is alone with the pictures. 
The degree of imitative skill attained in these works was re- 
markable, but ability of this kind is seldom associated with 
eminent artistic gifts of taste or imagination. 

Some German artists possess a gift whici has always ap- 
peared to me one of the most enviable—that of reducing the 
natural complexity of landscape to a simple yet satisfactory ex- 
pression. People are very apt to undervalue this because the 
result looks easy, and has the appearance of having cost but 
little labor; yet if they knew how difficult it is to simplify 
nature well, they would appreciate a power which makes the 
human interpreter less the slave of detail and more free to seek 
the expression of the higher sentiments. One of the most sat- 
isfactory examples of this kind of painting was ‘‘ On the Baltic 
Shore,’’ by E. Diicker, of Dusseldorf, a very simple and ap- 
parently straightforward piece of work. A red evening sun 
shows through a dark bank of slaty cloud, and this with a gray 
piece of sea (what Morris would call ‘‘ waters wan’’), a sandy 
shore, and a little green vegetation with a few trees, produced 
an effect of dreariness not much enlivened by a few figures, but 
dreary or not, the spirit of the scene was there. A view of 
Scheveningen by A. Achenbach, with the full moon rising over 
red roofs and sandy dunes, had many of the same qualities, 
though perhaps with less striking simplicity of method. Mun- 
the, of Dusseldorf, now a very famous painter of winter 
effects, exhibited: a single picture, ‘‘ A Winter Landscape,”’ of 
course. Here, again, it is not so much the amount of labor 
given as the judgment with which it is applied that makes the 
result satisfactory.. Truth of impression is the dominant qual- 
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ity of this artist’s work, and a very great quality it is. His 
powers of composition and invention do not appear to be ex- 
traordinary, but his materials are arranged with taste., His 
mind has been so completely imbued with the appearances of 
the wintry landscape, that it reproduces them with striking 
veracity ; and it is this veracity which has made the painter so 
famous. It is a pity, though, that his customers should tie him 
down (as I know they do) so exclusively to winter subjects. He 
paints other seasons of the year equally well, but sells them 
with some difficulty, whereas his winter scenes are always in 
demand. Another Dusseldorf man, C. Kréner, paints winter 
with striking truth; his ‘‘ Wild Boars in Snow’’ was a remark- 
able picture, which conveyed the impression so completely, that 
the spectator felt himself in the dreary forest, and at the same 
time the boars were thoroughly well studied as animals in mo- 
tion. Passing from winter to summer, I may mention P. Mey- 
erheim’s picture called ‘* The Descent, near Bozen.’’ The sub- 
ject isa peasant coming down a very rough mountain road, with 
oxen. This was an interesting example of certain qualities ayd 
defects which are not unfrequently found together in modern 
art. The painter had evidently studied with great industry, and 
he could remember attitudes well, yet his picture failed from 
want of esthetic charm, and then comes the question why were 
we not charmed by it? The answer is that the attempt to 
render very bright and clear sunshine is rarely pleasant, however 
successful ; the result is apt to be inharmonious, hard, and cut 
up with numbers of little broken lights and shadows, as in this 
picture by Meyerheim. Unfortunately, in this instance, the 
material chosen very much aided this broken effect, so that 
there was no repose anywhere, yet the artist had plenty of tech- 
nical skill, and certainly knowledge enough for work of a higher 
order. The most recently successful artists, such as Munthe, 
for instance, aim at more tranquillity, which is one of their 
greatest merits. One of the best of them, A. Lier, of Munich, 
exhibited a picture called ‘‘ Autumn Evening on the Banks of 
the Isar,’’ which belongs to the Berlin National Gallery, a beau- 
tiful landscape with water flowing over a weir and trees reflected 
in it, with a glowing evening sky. An excellent picture of wet 
weather, exhibited by H. Baisch, of Munich, represented ‘‘ A 
Highroad in Holland,’’ almost as watery as the canal in the 
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same scene. Landscape painting of good quality appears to 
take root of itself in certain localities very unaccountably from 
time to time, and often in the most unpromising places. Dus- 
seldorf has been known for a long time as a nursery of German 
landscape, and of late years Munich is also known in the same 
way. In England we have had the Norwich school, and quite 
lately the London critics are beginning to speak with respect 
of a Manchester school of landscape painting. These little 
schools generally have their origin in the influence of one man, 
or else in the influence of a beautiful place, such as the forest 
of Fontainebleau or Bettws-y-Coed. Sometimes the very ugli- 
ness of a place drives men to paint beautiful landscape by mere 
reaction. Manchester produces landscape painters by its very 
disagreeableness, and I believe’ Munich is by no means rich in 
pleasant scenery. 

In the Belgian exhibition one of the most conspicuous con- 
tributors was Charles Verlat, of Antwerp, who exhibited fifteen 
pictures, several of them of great size. The large canvas en- 
titled ‘‘ We will have Barabbas,’’ forced itself upon public at- 
tention by an abundance—a superabundance—of vulgar power 
which could not be resisted, notwithstanding all the protests of 
the artistic judgment within us. Barabbas is carried away in 
triumph on a man’s shoulders, surrounded by the coarse Jewish 
populace in high glee, every man of them as large as life, and so 
real that it is like seeing the men themselves in the glaring 
sunshine of Jerusalem, with the dust sticking to them and the 
shine of the perspiration on their skins. Whilst these wretches 
are dancing and grinning and kicking up their dusty heels, the 
face of Christ looks down upon them sadly, and Pilate is quit- 
ting the scene. To the right of the picture, the multitude are 
holding out their hands and pointing at Jesus, to the left they 
are more occupied with the man they can understand, their 
Barabbas. The profanum vulgus is realized here with terrible 
power, but unluckily the picture is vulgar as well as the beings 
it represents. A painter who gives himself up to realize with 
the utmost force the shine of perspiring skins and the appear- 
ance of dust clinging to the lower parts of the body, has lost 
that reticence which invariably marks elevation of artistic taste. 
It may be answered that there are passages in Shakespeare 
quite as coarse, and this is too true ; yet a modern reader does 
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not admire Shakespeare for these passages, but in spite of them. 
Just so with M. Verlat : we admire his dramatic power, but we 
deprecate his coarseness. 

This coarseness is less offensive in another large picture by 
the same artist, ‘‘ The Defender of the Herd’’—a buffalo fight- 
ing with a lion. The scene is a great arid African landscape, 
desolate to the utmost possible degree. We have a glimpse of 
a blue-green lake in the distance, with sandy, treeless shores 
and reddish mountains beyond. Strong, sharp shadows are 
cast everywhere, and yet the painter, from the want of good 
color, produces no feeling of sunshine. The foreground and 
middle distance are occupied by sandy hillocks, over which 
buffaloes are galloping, whilst one of them turns aside to punish 
a lion which he has thrown on his back and is goring terribly. 
The scene is impressive from its perfect unity of conception 
and power of realization, but it is oppressive at the same time, 
and-unpleasant. It is difficult to understand in what kind of 
room such a picture could be permanently welcome. Possibly 
some African hunter, like Gordon Cumming or Sir Samuel Baker, 
might hang it in his hall along with other barbarous memori- 
als of Africa; or more appropriately still, it might be useful to 
the keeper of a wild beast show as a sign and advertisement. 
It is remarkable that the same painter in his “‘ Mother of the 
Messiah’’ entirely lays aside his coarseness both of conception 
and of technigal work, being at once elevated by his subject to 
a much higher and serener region of thought. 

Like Verlat, A. Stevens exhibited fifteen pictures. His 
manner of work and choice of subject are so perfectly well known 
that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. The best of his 
contributions to the Paris Exhibition seemed to me to be his 
portrait of a boy, M. Emmanuel Crabbe, by far the most dis- 
tinguished-looking portrait in that part of the exhibition, as 
elegant as a Van Dyck, yet modern, and colored, not richly 
but with great taste, in a contrast of pale-brown and blue-gray— 
brown in dress, oak floor, hat, and dog, and blue-gray in gloves 
and curtain. The. young face was very life-like, with rather 
a wondering expression, the figure most gentlemanly. 

Other pictures by the same artist showed his usual clever- 
ness in the arrangement of female figures with their shawls and 
dresses, all of course very ably painted, but without any especial 
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interest. Wauters, the historical painter, had three pictures of 
importance: ‘* The Madness of Hugh Van der Goes,”’ ‘*‘ Mary 
of Burgundy Imploring the Aldermen of Ghent to Pardon her 
Counsellors Hugonet and Humbercourt,’’ and *‘ Mary of Burgun- 


dy Swearing to Respect the Communal Privileges of Brussels. 
All these pictures had the same substantial qualities, being 
clearly conceived and firmly painted throughout, with little or 
no display of dexterities, yet always adequate skill. It is a sat- 
isfaction to see an artist making a reputation by good sound 
historical painting, because that form of art has been in some 
danger of a possible extinction, and it has its uses when founded 
upon sufficient data. Painters like M. Wauters really help us 
to imagine the past. The present runs no risk of being ne- 
glected, even in its most transient fashions. The Japanese 
craze, which reached, I hope, its zenith in the admiration for 
the ridiculous little bamboo inclosure at the Trocadéro called 
the ‘‘ Japanese Farm,”’ was prettily illustrated in a picture by 
F. Verhas, called ‘‘ La Robe Japonaise.’’ A young Belgian or 
French lady is dressing another in a Japanese costume, a sub- 
ject arranged entirely on the principles of Toulmouche—that is, 
a clever bringing together of pretty girls and pretty things, but 
remarkable amongst pictures of its class for the great beauty of 
the painting, every thing being so thoroughly well done. The 
accessories in pictures of this kind are in fact studies of still- 
life, but where an old Dutchman contented himself with com- 
mon household furniture and utensils, the modern Frenchman or 
Belgian chooses the most elegant things he can find, and associ- 
ates them with the strictest regard to their effect upon each 
other, either in color or form. This is more the exercise of 
good taste than any really elevated art, but when it is well 
done, the result is pleasing, and I do not see that it does any 
harm to anybody, though it excites the anger of some artists 
and critics. 

A kind of art more in harmony with the preferences of the 
present writer is that of Hippolyte Boulenger, the landscape- 
painter, who died in 1875, at the age of thirty-six. His father 
was an officer in the Belgian army, whose premature death left 
a young family with very little provision. How young Bou- 
lenger managed to study in his early years is one of those mys- 
teries which often astonish us in struggling and difficult lives, 
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but he both studied for his own advancement and helped his 
relations, designing costumes and lace, and doing, no matter 
what, to earn a little money. His favorite place of study was 
Tervueren, not merely in the royal park, but in the surrounding 
country, which he explored thoroughly. He called himself, for 
fun, a pupil of the school of Tervueren, the only school there 
being that of nature; but he got permission to use a loft over 
an empty stable as a studio, and painted there happily enough, 
whilst he hunted about the neighborhood for subjects. He be- 
came famous in his own country at the Brussels sa/on of 1872, 
when three important landscapes gave him a pre-eminent posi- 
tion amongst Belgian landscape-painters and won him a gold 
medal. Since then he has become known in France, and M. 
Tardieu wrote an interesting article about him in L’ Art (1875). 
He was represented in the Paris Exhibition by five landscapes, 
of which my space only allows me to mention one, the view of 
Dinant. This picture is sketchy in style, but beautifully ar- 
ranged and well colored ina cold key. The sky is entirely a 
play of white and pleasant grays, warm and cool, with little 
openings of blue. On yourleft is a mass of rocky cliff crowned 
with fortifications, and in the middle and farther distance are 
lower cliffs and hills. The middle of the foreground is occu- 
pied by the river with a raft upon it, and then you have the 
houses, quay wall, church-spire, etc., the whole keeping very 
well together, and painted quite in the spirit of a genuine artist, 
who sees things in his own personal way. The premature 
death of this painter is a serious loss to the Belgian school. I 
was very much pleased with the one picture exhibited by J. 
Quinaux, of Brussels, ‘‘ A Ford on the Lesse.’’ The Lesse, 
where M. Quinaux found the material for his picture, is a 
stream running over a stony bed under a high wooded bank, 
very like the stream scenery in some parts of Yorkshire or the 
Lowlands of Scotland. There was nothing extraordinary in 
the river, but the style of painting was broad and powerful, yet 
not without elegance, in the lighter tree forms, the color rather 
sombre, but true and just, especially in the relation between 
color and light-and-shade, so often neglected by painters. 

Clays is so celebrated for his boat subjects that it is scarcely 
necessary to do more than mention them, especially as they 
have always the same qualities. His style of painting is not so 
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delicate as that of the old Dutch masters, nor is it so perfect 
in quality of tone, but it is much richer and more satisfying to 
a modern taste, being much more varied than the old Dutch 
work, both in color and execution. I may mention “‘ Leaving 
the Basin, Antwerp,’’ as one of the best examples of the mas- 
ter, both for strength of effect, and a pleasant appearance of 
ease. The sky is lightly brushed in grays and pale-blues, cold 
and warm grays playing together in the clouds ; the principal 
vessels are a Dutch barge and a brig, the utmost advantage being 
taken of the coloring of the sails, white, umberish, or red. It 
is interesting when we are acquainted with the craft of art, to 
see how the masters make use of its resources. The brilliancy 
of this picture by Clays, depends on a narrow fold of a hanging 
sail which turns to the light and catches it brilliantly, apparently 
of course in the most accidental manner. Amongst marine 
subjects by other artists, I noticed one by T. Weber, ‘‘ Low 
Tide at Ostende,’’ a quiet picture of tumbling brown sea, quite 
true in colorand in drawing of wave. This picture had the ex- 
cellent quality of being well seen at some distance. Mr. Beer- 
naert’s ‘* Village of Domburg, Zealand,’’ was a very truthful 
‘and simple piece of painting in many respects, but wanting in 
light, though the scene was in full sunshine. It was composed 
of commonplace but not inartistic materials, a rough sandy 
foreground, houses with red roofs in the middle distance, and a 
church-spire slated at the top, then a few trees and a cloudy 
sky. Continental painters of several different nations have 
got into a way of painting these village landscapes in a manner 
which is not unpleasing and shows some genuine love for na- 
ture, yet does not awaken any vivid interest in the spectator. 
Amongst Belgian artists who have attracted some attention of 
late, may be mentioned Marie Collart, who produces original 
pictures in a very decided manner, selecting for her subjects 
quiet familiar little corners, such as a bit of an orchard, ora 
mill with cows, or a glimpse of an old road. Madame Collart 
has a certain charm of quaintness, and, though the expression 
may seem contradictory, is at the same time original and old- 
fashioned. It is both a quality and a defect in her work that it 
has such an appearance of finality. She knows so exactly what 
she has to do, and does it so completely, that we wonder she 
does not seem to suspect any possibilities beyond. All her pic- 
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tures seem as if they had been produced according to a set re- 
ceipt. This appearance of finality is, I think, more common in 
Belgium than either in France or England. For example, there | 
is Bossuet, who has been painting warm evening light on pic- 
turesque cities for the last twenty years, and paints it still pre- 
cisely in the same manner ; Stevens, Clays, and Willems have 
not moved, mentally, out of the same circles of ideas since they 
first became known beyond the limits of their own country. 
The one versatile man is Verlat, but in him the motive-power 
is rude energy, and not the love of perfection. 

There is a very strong prejudice in the public mind that an 
amateur has no chance of becoming an artist, but when you 
know the private history of artists you discover from time to 
time that the transition has been accomplished. There are in- 
stances of this in France and England, but one of the most re- 
markable of recent instances has occurred in the Netherlands. 
H. W. Mesdag, of the Hague, was an unknown amateur a few 
years ago, who amused himself by painting street scenes. By a 
happy inspiration it occurred to him that he would try to paint 
the sea-shore, and as he saw the waves with his own eyes, and 
not through the eyes of any other painter, he soon produced 
works which had all the force of a strong personal impression. 
For several years past his pictures have been amongst the most 
“noted at the Paris salons where the artists especially took an 
interest in them. They are remarkable for great vigor of style 
and freshness of effect, qualities which are due to the strength 
of the impression received by the artist himself from nature, and 
to his courage in expressing himself at any cost, looking simply 
to the result and never caring about trifles. It may be objected 
to Mesdag’s works that they are only large sketches, but there 
is, I think, a distinction to be observed between sketches which 
are large, and enlarged copies of small sketches. Whatever may 
be the processes used by Mesdag, his pictures never look as 
if they were mere enlargements, as so many French landscapes 
do. His long picture called ‘‘ Levée de l’ancre,’’ gives a powerful 
impression of the sea-shore on a windy day. You have the wet 
beach with the water swilling and swirling over it, the tumbling 
sea, tossing boat, and active, fearless men. The line of hori- 
zon is high, and the horizon itself long and monotonous ; above 
it the clouds are rainy, but there is some fresh blue sky, and sea- - 
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gulls are blown about in the wind. To havesucha ,Picture as 
this is like having a window close to the sea-shore without the 
wearisome noise of the waves. Two other pictures by the 
same artist represented a life-boat going to the assistance of an 
English crew shipwrecked at Scheveningen, and the same boat 
returning. The principal object of these works is to convey 
the general aspect and impression of such a scene to the spec- 
tator, the result of this singleness of aim being perfect unity. 
You are in the boisterous weather, interested in the life-boat, 
and oblivious for the moment of all the vanities of art. 

This determined adherence to truth and unity of impression 
is the distinguishing merit of the best Dutch artists of the 
present day. Take James Maris, for example, and see how 
completely each of his pictures keeps to its own simple purpose ! 
‘*On the Beach ”’ represents simply a fishing-boat on the sand 
—not much of a subject ; indeed, many critics would say that it 
was enough for a sketch, but not enough for a picture, and the 
canvas is rather large. Nevertheless, the spectator is not con- 
scious of any insufficiency of material, and he is soon interested 
in the varieties of quiet color and satisfied by the learned exe- 
cution. The picture as a whole is gray and silvery, painted 
almost entirely in zmpasto. Variety of color is got out of the 
coloring of the boat itself, with its red sails and a little green 
paint on the top of the stern-post for contrast. 

Apol, of the Hague, exhibited a picture called ‘‘ Landscape 
near a Dutch Town,’’ from which I should infer that he is what 
in France is called an ‘‘ impressionist,’’ but he is a favorable 
specimen. The impressionists are a new sect, composed, as all 
new sects in painting invariably are, of young men who have 
not yet definitively formed their styles. The principle of their 
work is not in itself either inartistic or unphilosophical, con- 
sidered as an interpretation of nature, but it involves the sacri- 
fice of very much which has hitherto helped to make the 
strength of art. They goto nature and receive an impression 
(whence the title they give themselves), and the purpose of their 
art is to render the impression as a whole without either the 
painful study of parts or any scientific arrangement of material. 
I fully understand their theory, and have some sympathy with 
it as an honestly conceived idea, but it seems more applicable 
to rapid sketching from nature than to pictures on a rather im- 
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portant,scale. In my view Mesdag goes as far towards impres- 
sionism as is really safe. The ultra-impressionists forget that 
people look at pictures very much at leisure, and that art must 
be deliberate to bear deliberate examination. Again, they 
confine their looking at nature to sudden impressions, because 
they desire to produce on the spectator that single-stroke effect 
which he would receive from a sudden sight of nature. The 
consequence of these principles is that ‘‘ impressionist ’’ pic- 
tures are never carefully thought out, and that the vanguard of 
the school rather despises artistic arrangements, just as the pre- 
Raphaelites in England used to despise the well-known and 
much hackneyed forms of compositions. Sects like these, 
when founded upon principles held sincerely, always bring a 
certain freshness into art, and are so far productive of good. 

To return to Mr. Apol and his ‘‘ Landscape near a Dutch 
Town.’’ <A brown-gray river ripples under a pale-brown-gray 
sky, and you have boats, steamers, sailing vessels, windmills, 
mtills with long chimneys, and some old houses on the shore. 
The picture in point of color is little more than a harmony of 
browns and grays relieved by dark reds and a little pale-blue ; 
the style that of the most comprehensive sketching, which tries 
to indicate every thing so that the spectator may get a sum- 
mary of the whole. The criticism which prevailed twenty years 
ago would have called such a work “‘ unfinished,’’ but in these 
days we are more accustomed to the varieties of artistic expres- 
sion, and may accept it simply for what it is—a work in which 
the incompleteness of parts is systematic and intentional, with a 
view to pictorial unity. 

W. Roelofs exhibited a ‘‘ View near Abconde,’’ which be- 
longs to a society having for its object the formation of a pub- 
lic gallery at Amsterdam, to be filled entirely with modern pic- 
tures. The subject was a river scene, with nothing peculiarly 
Dutch about it ; indeed, such themes exist abundantly in French 
landscape. The river was not navigable, only a rather broad 
stream with trees on its banks and plenty of reeds and aquatic 
vegetation spreading on its surface and catching the sunshine. 
The merit of the picture lay in the artist’s determined render- 
ing of appearances instead of objects, which is the great secret 
of good landscape-painting. The aquatic vegetation presented 
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itself to the eye, chiefly as a space of intense light upon the 
water, as it often does under strong sunshine. 

Leslie told me a story about the Duke of Wellington which 
I found afterwards in his autobiography as follows: ‘‘ When I 
had sketched his figure I asked him to look at it. He said, 
‘You have made my head too large, and this is what all the 
painters have done towhom I have sat. Painters are not aware 
how very small a part of the human figure the head is. Titian 
was the only painter who understood this, and by making his 
heads small he did wonders.’ ’’ The great Duke was not much 
of a critic, but his criticism, though quite inapplicable to most 
painters, would have been very just with regard to one modern 
Dutchman, David Bles, of the Hague. His pictures are not 
without wit and intelligence, but all the heads are monstrously 
large in proportion to the bodies. The fault is more intelligi- 
ble and natural than the opposite one of making them too small, 
since the head, as the seat of intelligence, naturally takes upon 
itself a degree of predominance out of proportion to its real size, 
so that there is a temptation to draw it larger than it really is.’ 

The most interesting figure-picture in the Dutch exhibition 
was certainly C. Van Haanen’s ‘* Bead-threaders at Venice.”’ 
A number of girls are at work threading beads under the presi- 
dence of a stout elderly matron. The qualities of the picture 
were striking, and in very different ways. It was full of human 
interest, to begin with, and of real sympathy with life; the fig- 
ures were not lay-figures, but living human beings ; industrious, 
yet not at all painfully oppressed by labor. Besides this human 
interest the picture had much artistic interest, for its clever 
grouping, well-observed or well-invented attitudes, and cunning 
though complicated arrangements of color, the various hues of 
dresses, beads, etc., being admirably dealt with—contrasted 
here, harmonized there, and every thing taken advantage of, 
either for its chromatic brilliance or its quietness. Mr. Van 
Haanen seems to have retained many of the good substantial 
qualities of modern Dutch painting, and to have added to them 
some modern Italian brilliance, which is not in his case pushed 
to the point of crudity. 

1 For an analogous reason all landscape-painters, without exception, draw the 


orbs of the sun and moon with enormous exaggeration of their real sient pm: 
size in the heavens as measured in seconds of arc. 
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Josef Israels, who is new as well known in England as if 
he were an Englishman, exhibited four pictures, three of which 
are the property of British collectors. It is probable that he is 
well kiown in America, so that I need not dwell upon that re- 
markable sympathy with real poverty which is the strong point 
of his art. His color is not what is generally called crude, but 
it is unfortunately not really good color, being compounded of 
tints which may be “‘ subdued,”’ but are not particularly agree- 
able or harmonious. At the same time it must be admitted 
that Israels avoids the glaring errors of bad colorists.' 

Baron G. O. Cederstrém, of Paris (who is easily confounded 
with Baron T. Cederstrém, of Munich), had the most important 
picture in the Swedish exhibition, ‘‘ Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden, Killed before Frederikshald in Norway, crosses the 
Frontier, borne by his Guard.’’ This picture was bought by the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, and was one of the greatest 
successes of the year. It is a very sober and serious work, as 
may be expected from the subject, the power of it consisting 
in a vigorous manliness both of conception and execution. 
The temper of the painter seems to be in perfect harmony with 
that of some high-minded military officer, and the consequence 
is a dignity which impresses every one. Under a gloomy sky, 
along a dreary mountain road, amongst inhospitable rocks, in 
the depth of winter, the royal guards march sadly homewards, 
bearing the body of their world-renowned sovereign and gen- 
eral. A hunter has met the mournful procession and stands 
aside with his hat off to let it pass, whilst his dog howls in ob- 
scure canine wretchedness as the grave and silent bearers go 
their way. It would be difficult to imagine any form of histor- 
ical painting more satisfactory than this. The subject is suf- 
ficiently near to our own time for all important matters of de- 
tail to be ascertainable, and the painter has that perfect sym- 
pathy with his subject which belongs to nationality alone. 


* It has sometimes been a subject of regret that painters who have not naturally 
the gift of color should work in color at all. Why not paint in simple monochrome ? 
The answer is that all opaque monochromes are chromatically disagreeable, espe- 
cially when in course of execution, and that transparent monochromes are inade- 
quate to the complete expression of a painter, even if we do not take color into 
consideration, Oil painters are thus driven to color by atechnical necessity, even 
when there is no natural gift, and the consequence is, of course, that many artists 
work in color who have neither the pleasure nor the power of a colorist. 
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Sweden is rather cast into the shade by the more famous coun- 
tries of the world, but she has had her Charles the Twelfth, and 
now she has a painter worthy to celebrate her hero. 

Wahlberg, the Swedish landscape-painter, principally known 
for his moonlights, had several important pictures. Two of the 
best were a ‘* Moonlight at Waxholm, Sweden,’’ and ‘‘ An 
August Night at Winga, near Goetembourg, Sweden.’’ Moon- 
lights have never been satisfactorily painted until our own time. 
Painters used to consider moonlight inevitably cold in color, 
though in nature it is often very warm ; and they made it hard 
and vacant, when in nature it is generally soft and full of mys- 
tery. Walhberg’s color is not absolutely faultless; his skies 
have sometimes a dangerous tendency toa dirty brown, and his 
style of painting when he attempts sylvan landscape in day- 
light, is somewhat woolly and confused ; nevertheless he is prob- 
ably the best painter of moonlight who ever lived, and it is 
something to possess such a specialty. The quality of his work 
is simply to make you feel the same impression which you get 
on a fine, but not cloudless moonlight night at some rather 
quaint and quiet little harbor on the sea-coast. The ‘‘ Wax- 
holm’’ is a good specimen. It is a little fishing harbor, with 
rocky rising ground and a-windmill, whilst nearer the level of 
the water you have houses, bridges, and a little jetty, with 
boats. The moon is in a sky with dark clouds and serene 
spaces, and the water glistens as all of us have seen it glisten 
under the magic light which makes the dullest pool poetic. 

Munthe exhibited with the Germans by right of his resi- 
dence in Dusseldorf, and again with the Norwegians by right of 
birth. In the Norwegian gallery his principal work was an in- 
tensely dreary fishing village under a dim sky with a struggling 
moon, snow on the ground, of course, and wan water with 
wavelets lapping the shore. The material consisted of four 
houses, shelters for nets, barrels, boats, and figures, but all 
these things were kept subservient to the intended effect of 
dreariness. It is one of the most astonishing things in human 
nature that people should be willing to give hundreds of pounds 
for scenes which are the reverse of cheerful; but sad pictures, 
like sad poems, awaken in the mind emotions of melancholy 
which are not without their charm. 

The Norwegian school was rather strong in landscape. 
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‘““ Midnight at Lofoten,’’ by A. Normann, represented some 
precipitous mountains close to the sea, with snow in their hol- 
lows. The mountain forms were admirably drawn—I mean 
that the drawing displayed very thorough knowledge of struc- 
ture, though it may or may not have been accurate as to por- 
traiture ; the color was not very agreeable, but may have been 
true, the whole scene reddened by the midnight sun. Another 
picture by the same artist, ‘‘ A Fiord in Norway,’’ was striking 
as an illustration of what is most characteristic in Norwegian 
scenery. Great masses of rocky precipice rose from the fiord, 
leaving only a little space of level ground, on which a few 
houses could nestle—houses communicating with the world by 
water only. High above the precipice were rocky peaks with 
snow in their hollows. All this material was treated with evi- 
dent enjoyment of mountain forms and effects, as well as that 
pride and delight in the visible beauty or grandeur of the native 
land which is the right sort of patriotism for a landscape- 
painter. A much quieter scene by S. Jacobsen represented a 
path through a wood in winter, and displayed real power over 
the commoner aspects of nature, being equal, as a representa- 
tion of sylvan scenery, to the better works of the French and 
German schools. 

Limits of space, already exceeded, compel me here to bring 
these observations to a close, notwithstanding many omissions, 
the most important of which are the Spanish and Russian 
schools, both of considerable present importance and likely to 
become still more important in the future. It is useless to 
mention pictures without dwelling upon them long enough to 
give the reader some interest in their subjects and some expla- 
nation of their qualities ; but this, if it be done in such a way as 
to make an article at all readable, occupies a great deal of room, 
so that not many works can be mentioned. To do any justice 
to the vastness of the exhibition in the Champs de Mars, a critic 
would require at least a volume for each of the greater schools, 
and it would not have been possible, whilst the exhibition 
lasted, for one man to get through such an amount of work. 
The critic who toiled too much would injure his powers of en- 
joyment—the most necessary of all his qualifications. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 























UNIVERSITY WORK IN AMERICA AND CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 


N attempt to define university work would inevitably end 

in so protracted a discussion of the idea of the university 

itself, that little room would be left for the proper theme of this 
paper. The term is undoubtedly vague. In England it hasa 
different meaning from what it has in Germany ; and in this 
country, although the ideal to which we are tending is rather 
German than English, the traditions of our older institutions of 
learning and the circumstances of our nationality necessarily 
modify the conception of university work. If we consider it to 
be the crowning exercise of an educational system, then we are 
confronted by the question, Does university work differ from 
college work in kind or in degree, or in both? This question 
also cannot be answered categorically. In Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where the colleges constitute the university, it cannot 
be answered at all; nor are we aided in the solution of the 
problem by those Boards of Examiners which assume the name 
of universities, while discharging only one function of a univer- 
sity. In Germany, if we consider the gymnasium as correspond- 
ing in some general way to our college, the answer will vary 
according to the department. In some directions the gymna- 
sium overlaps what we should consider university work; in 
others it’ leaves too much to the university teacher. Indeed 
complaints are rife enough in Germany that students come up 
to the university unprepared for scientific work in the classics ; 
and the older the teachers are, the further back do they push the 
golden age when young men were fully acquainted with all the 
33 
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technicalities of Latin and Greek grammar before they entered 
the sacred precincts of the university. The professors of my 
student days used to hold up their hands over eccentric forma- 
tions and erratic accents and declare that it was far otherwise 
when their Plancus was consul, and the same doleful strain guns 
through the records of each preceding generation. But after 
making large deductions in view of this well-known tendency 
towards the exaltation of the past, there must be some ground 
for the complaint ; and, at any rate, when we look so much 
toward German models, it is the part of wisdom to guard 
against the evils which our leaders themselves deplore. It is 
true that there, as here, the voices of the reformers are not in 
unison: that some complain of the mass of subjects which must 
be got up for the examinations and so preclude the possibility 
of special research, while others maintain that early specializa- 
tion is the bane of the intellectual life of the German student of 
to-day, and that in consequence of a narrowing range of vision 
everything is becoming hopelessly microscopic and hopelessly 
dry. But, in spite of this difference of opinion, it is not hard 
to see that the danger for any university life that we may have 
or may initiate will come rather from the tendency to speciali- 
zation than from the attempt to take in too large an area of 
study, because that university life will be moulded mainly by 
young specialists, bred in the schools of Germany, who will very 
naturally measure the importance of everything by the stand- 


ard of their own early success. The upshot will be that the 


crowded curriculum of the college will be followed by university 


courses in which detailed study and minute investigation will 


not leave time for a general view of any one great department 
of science or literature. In short, we shall have the specialist 
part of a German university based on the conglomerate of an 
American college. Such an incongruous structure can hardly be 
regarded with complacency as the best outcome of the arduous 
work of American teachers. University as well as college 
should be American, meet the needs of our civilization, and 
bear the stamp of our national character. Ina previous num- 
ber of the REVIEW, I have stated my conviction that a great 
deal would be gained by frankly recoghizing the necessity that 
the work now done by the colleges should be redistributed. That 
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accomplished, and our secondary schools brought up to a 
higher state of efficiency, we should have the elements for the 
solution of the problem of university work in America ; and in 
the faith that these reforms will yet be wrought, I venture to 
anticipate that future and face the question, on the answer to 
which our higher intellectual life is suspended. For, as nearly 
all the learned activity of Germany proceeds from the universi- 
ties, to which the French themselves attribute their defeat in 
the late struggle, so in this country, owing to the absence of any 
large class of men who enjoy at once cultivation and inherited 
wealth, the scientific work of the country must come mainly 
from those who are teachers, and who have to teach for the 
means of subsistence. In England a considerable portion of 
the best work that is done has no academic character, and it is 
not to be denied that the advantage is not wholly on the side 
of the German. The Englishman breathes a freer air and 
brings to his work a fresher realism than is possible for the 
majority of German professors, whose wide reading and quick 
sympathy cannot counteract the peculiar limitations of their 
existence—limitations, however, which are rapidly falling away 
r in the new political life of the German people. The American 
professor, then, like the German, is not only the teacher of his 
class but the teacher of his nation ; and we must look to our { 
universities and colleges for the bulk of our scientific work— 
mathematical, physical, historical, and linguistic. How to pro- 
mote that work, how to make our highest educational institu- 
tions most effective at once for advancing the empire of knowl- 
edge and training the future leaders of American thought, is a 
question of the gravest importance ; and while no one man can 
hope to master the problem in all its bearings, every observant 
teacher, every scholar on whom rests the spirit of his vocation, 
can aid in the practical solution, if it be but by a single sugges- 
tion or by an earnest aspiration. 


As was intimated in the beginning of this paper, no attempt 
will be made to mark off sharply the boundaries between uni- 
versity work and college work. There is much ground that is 
necessarily common to both, whatever theoretical difference 
you may make. The material, to a considerable extent, is the 
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same, and in certain departments the method must be the 
same. The student of a German university, if we take that as 
our type, has to traverse many of the authors whom he toiled 
over in the gymnasium ; and the university student, if he is to 
succeed, must be content to say his Sanskrit paradigms at 
twenty-one as meekly as he said his Latin paradigms at ten. 
Still the university differs, or, let us say, ought to differ, from 
the college, inasmuch as it shou!d be a great laboratory of sys- 
tematic research. On the other hand, it differs from an acad- 
emy of sciences, inasmuch as it should bea great centre of 
instruction. To the combination and interaction of research 
and training, the German universities owe their efficiency and 
their influence, and whatever modification German methods 
must undergo before they can be made fruitful in our civiliza- 
tion, these two elements must always be associated in our high- 
est work. True, an able explorer may be an indifferent teacher ; 
a good teacher may not have the spirit of initiative which leads 
to successful investigation ; but the two faculties, though not 
always in perfect balance, are seldom wholly divorced, and a 
university professor should possess both. Much of the wrong- 
headedness of unacademic scholars, wrong-headedness that seri- 
ously impairs the scientific value of their results, comes from 
the want of contact with other minds ; and the teacher who is 
forced by the exigencies of instruction to formulate his views 
may, indeed, be exposed to the great peril of premature dog- 
matism ; but if he is an honest man, he is compelled to grapple 
with problems which he might otherwise have left in abeyance ; 
if he is a sympathetic man, there is a woe upon him unless he 
conquer his hearer’s conviction ; if he is an observant man, he 


* will not fail to see new avenues of thought opening through the 


perplexities of his scholars. We often read of the solitary 
thinker’s long struggles in the dark with some great question, 
from which the blessing of an answer is at last extorted, but we 
do not always know the full history of the problem, nor what 
pupil’s keen objection or curious inquiry first evoked the con- 
test. To the investigator, then, the teacher’s function is not, 


certainly need not be, a mere clog on his work of personal. 


research. Nor should the man who is conscious of an especial 
aptitude for teaching be content with the orderly arrangement 
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and the systematic communication of other people’s resulfs. 
He must not only judge for himself, he must work for himself ; 
and while special research has, it is true, the drawback that it 
tends to make the course of instruction less symmetrical, what 
is lost in the rounded completeness of form is more than made 
up by the kindling life that goes forth from every one who is 
engaged in the ardent quest of truth ; and so thoroughly cor- 
related is all knowledge, that there are subtle lines of connec- 
tion between the most remote regions of scientific study which 
vitalize theme and method through the whole intervening 
space. This thesis is far from being new, but it is susceptible 
of ever new and ever fresh illustration, and the career of any 
of the great men who have been at once great investigators and 
great teachers would be a profitable study for those who wish to 
make their academic life something worthier than a perfunctory 
discharge of mechanical duties. On the selfish and the indolent 
such lessons would be wasted. 

But, not to incur the charge of mere declamation about 
ideals, which may be tolerated only in a holiday address, let us 
ask ourselves what can be done here in America for the further- 
ance of a higher standard of work both in research and teaching; __ 
and this inquiry I desire to bring within the range of those 
studies with which I am personally most familiar. And yet I 
am not without hope that what I shall have to say of the sub- 
ject of research and teaching in classical philology may have a 
wider application, and so be not unwelcome to those who 
believe with me that it is not in vain that the American student 
has been endowed with that “‘ singular buoyancy and elasticity”’ 
which, according to Dean Stanley, is the marked peculiarity of 
our people; not in vain our unequalled adaptability, our quick 
perception, our straightforwardness of intellectual motion. We 
have the defects of our good qualities, no doubt ; but those 
defects do not preclude the possibility of scholarly work of a 
high order. 

It must be confessed, however, that the outlook for the 
classical philologian is not encouraging. Let us imagine a 
young man fresh from the best German schools. Such an 
imagination would have been construed as a personal allusion 
twenty-five years ago ; it is hardly more definite now than to 
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suppose a graduate of Harvard or of Yale. Our young friend 
begins his novitiate either as a tutor in one of our large univer- 
sities, or as a professor in some half-endowed college. The 
transition is one of the most painful that can be imagined. 
Even the return of the mythical good American from the 
Elysian fields of Paris could be scarcely less distressing than the 
descent of the enthusiastic student from the academic heights 
of German university life to the unromantic levels of the Amer- 
ican class-room. If our here had spent a semester or more at a 
minor university, or followed the exercises of a gymnasium for a 
few months, the feeling of exaltation might have worn off and 
the descent might have been mediated. But he comes from the 
best in quality.and the richest in resource to our average. In 
the meagrely furnished library he misses his favorite books, or 
rather books which by frequent citation he seems to know ; in 
the reading-room he cannot find the journals so familiar to eye 
and ear. He has no one who will suffer him to talk about the 
themes of his: personal research or even the absorbing topic of 
his doctor’s dissertation, because there is no one who has a like 
attention to exact from him in turn. His duties are eminently 
distasteful. Instead of following the history of a construction, 
chasing an etymon through a score of languages, getting at ‘the 
sources of an historian, analyzing the style of an orator, he has 
to listen to translations of Xenophon’s Anabasis, to correct 
exercises in which Darius and Parysatis continue to have two 
sons in all the moods and tenses, and, what is worst of all, he is 
often waked up out of his learned dreams to find that the irreg- 
ular Greek verbs, which he once fancied he knew well enough, 
are to be an object of steady contemplation for the rest of his 


_ natural life, and that with all his gettings he has still no end of 


work to do in the mechanical mastery, so to speak, of the lan- 
guage to which he has devoted himself. The situation is grim, 
and there is little help from without. Sometimes he is utterly 
alone. Sometimes the traditions of the college or university do 
not favor easy intercourse between the principal and the subor- 
dinate teachers. But even when the older colleague is access- 
ible and has gone through the same experience, even when 
counsel and sympathy are not far to seek, still the younger 
generation is naturally prone to consider their case one of espe- 
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cial hardship, and so they prefer to nurse their own bitterness ; 
and after a few years of repining at their situation, a few years 
of sneering at the possibility of American scholarship, they go 
the way of all the rest, edit some over-edited school classic, 
translate some convenient manual, get up a text-book of some 
sort, and in the lapse of time look with half-pitying, half- 
envious eyes on the lads who come back from their studies 
abroad conscious, as tRey were once, of a special divinity within 
them. And this is the history of many of our best men—not 
all their history, for it were not only foolish but criminal to 
measure a professor’s efficiency simply by his written work. 
There is often a sublime self-denial in the resolute concentra- 
tion of a teacher on the business of the class-room ; and the 
noiseless scholarship that leavens generation after generation of 
pupils is of more value to the world of letters than folios of 
pretentious erudition. It was with profound insight that the 
Greeks called higher study by the same name as personal inter- 
course. To the Greek, University students were ov ovvovres; 
and he who has made faithful use of this power of personal 
influence shall have his reward, even if he has nothing to show 
in black and white. Still, if individual research is, as we have 
seen, a necessary element of university work, it should not be 
confined to the four walls of lecture-room or laboratory ; it 
must find expression where it can encounter criticism, where its 
results can be corrected, if they need correction, where its 
method can direct and its life inspire others, to say nothing of 
that recognition which every true scholar craves from true 
scholars. It is sad to think that so plain a text should still 
need a preacher, but it will not need a preacher long. Even at 
the slow rate at which our philological life is accumulating, 
closer contact, and: hence quickened activity, is inevitable. 
Every year the ranks of American philologians receive acces- 
sions of ambitious young men, and the chief care must be to 
keep their zeal alive. To this end the existing organizations 
are not sufficient. The American Philological Association—a 
comparatively recent institution—and its elder sister, the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, are praiseworthy expressions of the desire 
for a better state of things; but everybody knows that these 
companies of scholars depend for their existence on the per- 
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sonal influence and reputation of a few distinguished men, and 
the meetings are tco infrequent, the attendance too meagre, 
and the elements too varying to encourage the hope that the 
redemption of philology for which we pray is to come from 
them. Even in Germany, with its hosts of scholars and its 
narrower territory, the annual conventions of philologians do 
not seem to be so successful as they were in time past ; and what 
if Germany depended on those meeting$ for the inspiration of 
an entire year? Indeed the question seems rather to be how 
to infuse vitality into our yearly meetings, and thus preserve 
these organizations for better times, than how to quicken 
through them the life of American philology. Both these asso- 
ciations to which I have referred would be roused to higher 
activity if there were similar centres of work all over the coun- 
try. Wherever there is a college or university the professors and 
the advanced students—of whom a handful might always be 
found—should unite, not in a club for reading little essays and 
for miscellaneous talk, but for some kind of work, work in which 
all should participate. In these minor associations lines of 
research would be opened, material accumulated, crudities 
worked off, and papers prepared for publication. It is an 
open question how far such associations should be made a part 
of the official duties of professors and students, because the 
official tends to the perfunctory ; but they should have a place 
made for them in the organic plan of the institution. These 
gatherings, by bringing the older and younger men together, 
would do much to thaw the reserve of the hierarchical relations 
which we have inherited from our kin beyond the sea, and by 
stimulating production would make the establishment of a 
medium of philological intercommunication a more urgent 
necessity than it is felt to be now. The want of such a medium 
is admitted in some languid way, but there seems as yet to be 
tio acute sense of the privation, and it certainly betokens great 
supineness on the part of our scholars that a country which 
boasts a Journal of Speculative Philosophy should not have even 
a solitary periodical devoted, to a science which counts its pro- 
fessed votaries by hundreds, if not by thousands, and that our 
professors and teachers should be satisfied with consigning an 
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occasional paper to the slow current of a volume of transactions 
or exposing a stray lucubration to struggle for notice amidst 
the miscellaneous matter of a review or the odds and ends of 
an educational magazine. No greater need than a reguiar chan- 
nel of intercommunication among the philologians of the coun- 
try and such associations as have been suggested would quicken — 
the sense of want, and the need would become a demand. 
Local associations and a common organ would do much as 
incentives to research. Let us now look at the sphere of 
research and ask, Is there any work for Americans to do in the 
department of classical philology—any work for which they are 
especially fitted either by natural bent or peculiar environment ? 
Or, to put the question in its mildest form, Is there any work 
in which they are not at too great a disadvantage as compared 
with their European brethren? The temptation to answer the 
question in the negative is very strong, and the classical scholar 
is almost excusable for yielding to despondency when he con- 
siders the problem of tryly philological, not merely school-book 
work, under the conditions of American life. Who is a 
stranger to this feeling and who has a more bitter experience 
of it than those of us who for a large segment of their intellec- 
tual existence were cut off not only from contact with those 
who were pursuing the same line of study and pressing forward 
toward the same ideals, but from every sign of life from with- 
out, from new books, new journals, now by the pillar of fire 
which is called war, now by the pillar of cloud which is called 
poverty? But there is no need for any true philologian to lose 
heart under any circumstances that leave him access to the 
great originals on which our ultimate knowledge of antiquity 
must largely depend, and the complaints of the want of appa- 
ratus, natural as they are, must not be suffered to serve asa 
cover for indolence. Some of the greatest discoveries in phy- 
sics have been made by the help of very simple apparatus, and 
the most learned men are not always those who have easiest 
access to the largest libraries. Still, no one who has to con- 
sider the future of higher classical work in this country can 
blink this question, and while it is impossible to discuss the 
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the first place, then, the disparity between European and Amer- 
ican resources is diminishing. The increased facilities of inter- 
communication and the new organizations for controlling the 
mass of minor philological monographs enable Americans to 
work with almost the same advantages as their European fel- 
lows. Every important accession to philological literature may 
be laid on our.tables a few days after publication, and in the 
matter of appropriation and assimilation of Continental results, 
Americans, partly by reason of their training, partly by reason 
of their greater receptivity, are often months and years in 
advance of their English cousins, who never seem fully awake 
to the merits of a book until it has acquired sufficient reputa- 
tion to compel a translation into English—not to speak of the 
French, whose national weakness hitherto has been to neglect 
work done outside of their own borders. Indeed, when we 
consider the rapid growth of our American libraries, the rapid 
advance of bibliography in this country ; when we reflect that a 
large portion of the volumes that cumber European collections 
is practically useless, and that the annual appropriations to 
some of our great libraries will soon enable us to compete with 
all but the very largest in the world ; when we look at our 
accession-lists, as they are published from time to time, and 
compare the slow increment of some university and gymnasium 
libraries of Germany, in which, for all that,.excellent work is 
done—we ought to take shame to ourselves for complaining as 
loudly as we do. And even if the average American scholar is 
not so well off in this regard as the average European, still he 
should bear in mind that, after all, the range of authorities is 
not so great, the truly indispensable books not so numerous, 
as might seem at first. What sensible man in editing a classic 
would undertake to read every edition, say, of the much-edited 
Horace? What student of Sophocles would deem it his duty 
to master every treatise in Genthe’s catalogue? Especially 
ought we to practise a little philosophy as to the value of some 
of the inaccessible fruits of foreign learning, those two or three 
berries on the top of the uppermost bough, four or five on the 
outmost fruitful branches thereof. A well-known German 
house offers for sale sixty thousand dissertations. If you havea 
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subject in hand, send for everything in the line of your work. 
You will doubtless get a fair proportion, and when you have 
read half a dozen, remember that those you have not got are no 
better than those you have got, and do not mourn as those who 
are without hope for the missing treatises. So the failure to 
secure this or that Doctor-dissertation ought not to fill the 
investigator with hopeless gloom. The ordinary Doctor-disser- 
tation is a thing to be written, not necessarily a thing to be 
read. It is a vindication of the young man’s right to walk 
alone ; but in the rarest instances does it give him a right to 
guide others. Not unfrequently these dissertations have, at all 
events, the semblance of being inspired, and the disciple rides 
his master’s hobby out for an airing. Sometimes—indeed very 
frequently in the present drift of study—the novice is instructed 
to make collections in certain directions, and such collections 
may possibly be used by others when an organic principle is 
discovered to vivify them. In that case special investigations 
into the usage of individual authors may be turned to account, 
although so closely are form and spirit interfused that the lack 
of a generous command of the whole subject is apt to mar even 
the mechanical gathering up of phenomena. Still, these con- 
tributions are the most useful that young men can make, and 
as this is a line of work which is as open to American students 
as to European, far be it from me to underrate the importance of 
it in this attempt to console those who find so many monographs 
beyond their reach. But granting that all the literature were 
accessible, every edition of every author, every treatise on 
every subject, it would not be desirable to dull the freshness of 
appreciation which can only be gained by direct employment 
with the text, with the theme. It is, indeed, discouraging in 
the extreme to find after a long search that everything has been 
done, that your pet theory has been anticipated and your pet 
illustration has been used already ; but all these ‘‘ disillusion- 
ments’ are not too high a price to pay for the confidence of 
_immediate knowledge and the rewards which certainly await a 
careful and zealous explorer. The field of antique literature is 
indeed vast, but it is a narrow range as compared with the con- 
tinent of commentary and dissertation, and any man who has a 
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scholar’s familiarity with Latin and Greek can survey with his 
own eyes large stretches of the original sources of all our knowl- 
edge, and so gain new points of view as well as new illustrations 
for histheme. At first the lists of parallel passages, the masses 
of references, in the great editions are simply appalling, but a 
narrower examination will show that the parallels and references 
are mainly traditional, and that the individual contribution is 
slight. It would be invidious to specify, to point out irrelevant 
citations, references to spurious books, parallels from authors 
that do not belong to the same sphere of illustration and owe 
the mention of them to the accidental circumstance that the 
editor has had them for one reason or another specially in hand. 
These and similar blunders and shortcomings are much more 
likely to catch the eye of a student who has gone over the 
ground for himself and has exhausted his own resources first, 
than if he had been content to make a selection of the best 
things of others and to salve his conscience by hunting up a few 
little matters for himself. Let any one try what can be done 
by close study of a text, a complete absorption into the spirit 
of the author, and by a wide range of reading in cognate direc- 
tions, before he says that Americans have nothing to do except 
to repeat the references of German books, or, at most, to run 
over the indexes of German editions. To have full organic value 
the passages must be read 7 situ, and every one who thinks as 
he reads—it is not every one—must have been amused by the 
droll irrelevance of much that is dragged in by way of illustra- 
tions, as well as amazed to observe the number of side-lights 
that have never been brought to bear on the theme under con- 
sideration. A lurid rhetorical extravagance of Juvenal is not 
worth a tithe as much to the historian of manners and customs 
as a quiet hint of Epictetus which is not recorded in the zadex 
rerum, from which so much learning is gathered. To be sure, 
no speedy reward is to be expected for this work except the 
delight of immediate vision and the consciousness of faithful 
effort ; but either of these should be enough for the true scholar. 
Just now all that is expected of the average classical philologian 
in America is a meek reproduction of foreign wisdom, but the 
way to better things is open, and if the younger generation of 
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American university students will walk in it, if, close acquaint- 
ance with the sources become the great characteristic of our 
philology, American books will receive higher approval from 
foreign critics than the half-pitying commendation with which 
they recognize the faithful use of the most recent German works 
on the subjects treated. But in order to walk we must stand 
on our feet, and, so standing, discard the leading strings which 
so many like to feel, even if they do not lean on them. 

Of course if we persist in treading the eternal round of 
school-books, there will be less room for individual effort ; but 
even in the most thoroughly beaten track of classic literature 
there is something yet to be learned, and if the work of philolo- 
gy is looked at from the historical and the zsthetic side, all of it 
requires to be done over again every few years. With the 
progress of social science, with the advancing knowledge of 
historical evolution, the problems of antique culture, of antique 
legislation, appear in new lights ; and these problems are prob- 
lems of abiding interest, because our own life is involved in 
them. Then, apart from the general improvement in method, 
with our modern facilities of transmission and reproduction, 
American scholars need not be shut out from their share in the 
positive gain to be derived from the newly-discovered inscrip- 
tions and monuments, which are adding more and more definite- 
ness to our conception of the antique world, and are helping us 
to a better understanding of the dialectic life of the classic 
languages, and the cantonal and provincial life of the classic 
peoples. And not only so, but ancient history has to be jnter- 
preted into terms of American experience, and it would not be 
saying too much to maintain that many of the aspects of Amer- 
ican life enable us to understand the ancients better than some 
of our European contemporaries can do. An audacious, inven- 
tive, ready-witted people, Americans often comprehend the 
audacious, inventive, ready-witted Greek a demi-mot, while the 
German professor phrases, and the English ‘‘don’’ rubs his 
eyes, and the French savant appreciates the wrong half. No 
nation is quicker than ours to take in the point of a situation, 
and there is no reason discernible why Americans should not 
excel in the solution of the most subtle problems of antique 
manners and politics. 
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But, aside from the special aptitude of Americans for the 
appreciation of the political and social relations of antiquity, 
due partly to our peculiar endowment, partly to our peculiar 
position, the zsthetic problems involved in the study of classical 
philology shift from time to time: the great masters ever need 
new interpreters. Even the best work done forty or fifty years 
ago leaves us thoroughly dissatisfied. Not only is there that 
sense of shortcoming which we feel in all translations, but 
there is often a repulsive, often a ludicrous incongruity, which 
shows a change of zsthetic basis. We might not choose Swin- 
burne to interpret Sappho for us; but Ambrose Phillips’s ver- 
sions, which hold their own in our manuals by a ludicrous 
anachronism, however admired in their day, are to us simply 
out of the question except as specimens of the taste of that 
time. Now Americans have proved and are proving every day 
that they do not lack subtlety of discernment, delicate appreci- 
ation, just comprehension, and responsive sympathy in their 
literary criticism ; but, so far as appears, there has been little 
independent treatment of the antique authors in this regard. 
Our zsthetics come with our grammars from Germany. All 
that we want is a little candor, a little courage, courage that 
would come from immediate study, and candor that would com- 
mand consideration, if not the candor of partial knowledge. 

It is true that the philologians of to-day, while they are ex- 
tending the lines of their investigations in one direction, are nar- 
rowing them in another; and so sharply objective is the charac- 
ter of the dominant school of philology that the very mention of 
the word “‘ zsthetics’’ is almost enough to send the utterer into 
the camp of the /:tt¢rateur and the essayist. Yet it is my firm 
conviction that the exact study of function will lead to valuable 
results in esthetics as well, that the comparative study of syn- 
tax and the historical study of syntax are destined to give us a 
firmer foundation and a clearer outline for the whole structure 
of style than would have been thought possible some years ago. 
I appreciate the danger of the study as well as its fascinations. 
I know that leading critics have cautioned us against the hasty 
employment of grammatical peculiarities as indications of spuri- 
Ousness or genuineness. I am not unmindful of the warning 
that ‘‘a statistic of thought is a monstrous illusion ;’’ but it 
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remains for me an ultimate principle that a true organism will 
make itself felt in every fibre of its structure, and wherever you 
can trace growth there you can find characteristic ; and there- 
fore it is not absurd to speak of the zsthetics of syntax. But 
whether such a study can be put ona scientific basis or not, 
there is no question that the scientific study of syntax, or rather 
of function, either as a part of comparative or as a part of his- 
torical grammar, is a field which calls for any number of la- 
borers. A few pioneers have opened avenues here and there, 
and monographs on isolated points or separate authors are 
appearing in greater and greater numbers in Germany. But 
there is ample room for workers in this department ; and this is 
work that can be done as well here as in Germany. It does not 
demand the vast apparatus which other studies seem to postu- 
late, and it should be the business of our scholars all over the 
land to lend their aid. It is not given to every one to reach 
great generalizations; it is given to almost every one to 
observe,.to collate, to arrange. Here, then, is a province which 
has not been so occupied that American philologians may not 
find in it abundant room for the native sagacity, the unresting 
energy, which have distinguished our people in other depart- 
ments of science. It is, indeed, a noble province, as the true 
philologian knows, and he'was a great scholar in other lines of 
work who in his Encyclopzedia and Methodology of Philology 
gives to grammar the place of honor, and says, with an em- 
phasis that means much in a man of Boeckh’s balance, Gram- 
mar is the highest problem of science. It is the Spzyxos 
paSnuatov for philology. 

As for lexicography,’ especially Greek lexicography, no one 
can tell how much remains to be done. The history of words 
or constructions is seldom even so much as sketched, and the 
vast department of synonyms, which must be approached by 
each nationality from its own basis, is almost untouched in 
English. 

We cannot, then, vie with European scholars in the study 


? Unsere jetzigen Griechischen Lexika erheben sich, so dankbar man dem 
Fleiss der Sammler anerkennen muss, wesentlich nicht uber den Charakter 
nothdiirftigen Compilationen fiir praktische Zwecke. Zu tieferen Forschungen 
liegen nur Anfainge vor.—G. CurtTius, Leipziger Studien, 1., 56. 
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of antiquities except the Cypriote; we shall not have the 
same facilities for making ourselves accomplished epigraphists 
or palzographers, although, by ever-multiplying means of re- 
production, inscriptions and manuscripts are not so remote 
from us as they once were ; but in the mastery of the secrets of 
antique life, in the cultivation of our perception for the har- 
mony of antique expression, in the patient disentanglement of 
the web of the ancient languages, why should we acknowledge 
so hopelessly our impotence? Why, at all events, should we 
not do enough independent work to give our teaching the 
impress and the inspiration of immediate knowledge ? 

But enough has been said on this score. Let us turn to the 
university as the training-school. A university, as I have 
already said, in not an academy of sciences, an academy of 
inscriptions and belles-lettres. It is a school, and the profes- 
sors are not investigators merely—they are teachers. But as the 
German universities are more or less consciously our ideal, and 
as the universities are doubtless for Germany the great centres 
of learned research, it is very natural that prominence, perhaps 
too much prominence, should be given to this side of univer- 
sity work ; and nothing is more common than a taunting com- 
parison of the book outcome and the money income of English 
and German professors. If, however, a German university were 
nothing but a book-making and a dissertation-manufacturing 
community, it would not be worth so much to the world as a 
power and an example. And if it should appear that there is 
too much writing and too little teaching, too much and too 
early specialization of professor and student alike, too much 
formal lecturing and too little active interchange of ideas, we 
shall do well to pause before we undertake to import into our 
American educational system German methods with which 
Germans themselves are becoming more and more dissatisfied— 
to say nothing of the disparateness of the German and the 
American character. The German lecture-system has its advan- 
tages. If a real teacher be in the chair, the mere memory of his 
manner is a lifelong inspiration ; but in too many instances the 
German course of lectures is a book doled out in small slices,* 


* Die Hauptgebrechen der jetzigen Studienart liegen auch jetzt noch unstreitig 
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plentifully garnished with the inevitable ‘‘ literature ;’’ and as 
the recollection of the droning delivery is anything but pleasant, 
so the inspection in after days of the carefully written notes 
often provokes the question, What was the use of all this? 
Inspiration there was none ; the bibliography is antiquated in a 
few years ; the crotchets of the professor seem to have hitched 
themselves to the pages rather than the great thoughts, if he 
had them, and Ritschl’s outspoken contempt for a/te Hefte finds 
ample justification. It is true that, as a rule, the great profes- 
sors are well worth hearing, if but for what we may call the 
catalytic effect ; but it is also true that the students attend too 


_ many lectures, and consequently fail to work them up, and, 


which is no small evil, are often forced to take them out of 
organic succession in order to hear them at all. There is a 
theory that studies are so arranged in Germany that any stu- 
dent who stays at a university for the ¢riennium or quadrien- 
nium, as may be demanded by the faculty, will have an oppor- 
tunity of making the round of the different departments in 
their due order, but it is a mere theory for philology — cer- 
tainly so far as the smaller universities are concerned ; and 
when we add to this the natural, and, I may say, to some 
extent healthy, desire to migrate from university to university 
in order to preserve a freedom from bias, the difficulty of pur- 
suing a proper course is enhanced. If the young men who take 
their doctor’s degree in Germany would only publish in their 
vitae the titles of the lectures they attended before they came 
up for examination, we should have an exhibit of considerable 
practical value, as illustrating the necessarily scrambling course 
of so many German students. 

But the Germans long since observed the defects of the 
lecture-system pure and simple. The academic freedom, of 
which they are so justly proud, is a great thing, but all students 
are not ripe for it. More guidance'would do no harm, though 


von Seiten der Lehrer in dem nicht seltenen Mangel einer klaren Unterscheidung 
zwischen den Bediirfnissen eines Buches und denen eines Vortrages, und von 
Seiten der Studirenden in der allzu gehiiuften Passivitét des Hérens und dem 
allzu einseitigen Driingen zu den Brod-und Examinations-Studien.—BoNna 
MEYER. 
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it need not degenerate into the tutorial grind of England. And, 
in fact, various methods have been pursued for a number of 
decades to counteract the funnelling process of lectures. In the 
physical sciences this good work is from the beginning an 
organic part of the study. The laboratory balances the lecture. 
In some faculties the repetent, or “‘ coach,’’ plays an important 
part. Then, in the historical studies, to which philology be- 
longs, there are special clubs formed by the students them- 
selves, there are private societies conducted by the professors ; 
but the great organized agency is the scminarium, the theory 
of which is very well stated by the Owens College Extension 
Commission : ‘‘ The ordinary lectures of the professors being 
continuous discourses, and the students being hearers only, and 
not subject to any oversight as to attendance and industry, it 
is found that this system does not suffice for the training of 
those who are themselves to be teachers. To meet this want 
the seminarium was established. A limited number of students, 
whose merits and adequate preparation are ascertained, are in 
the seminarium drilled in the manner usual in college lecture- 
rooms in England, but with the special object of qualifying 
them for original investigation and for the higher teaching 
posts.’” This is the theory ; but in practice so much depends 
upon the individuality of the director that a general criticism is 
impossible : and to pronounce an opinion. on the basis of per- 
sonal impressions now a quarter of acentury old would be 
manifestly unfair. At the same time, there is not a point in 
which those impressions have not been confirmed, either by 
recent writers or by those who are fresh from the universities 
where the voices of the great teachers of my youth have not so 
long been silent ; and it is not hazardous to maintain that as 
the German lecture-system can never be transplanted in its 
entirety to our academic soil, so,: for many reasons, the German 
seminarium must undergo important modifications, at least in 
philology, if it is to be fruitful in our country. 

As to the medium in which the philological seminarium is 
to be conducted, there is something to be said in favor of 
retaining Latin for certain portions of the higher work ; but if 
this is done, more time must be devoted to the acquisition of 
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the necessary facility than seems to be allowed to it now in 
Germany. I.have been ear-witness of all manner of absurdities, 
which were not less absurdities because they were learned. The 
Latin academic oration may pass, though few official orators 
study the prime condition of a clear and simple style, and the 
portentous periodology of many professors of eloquence, as 
they are called, ‘‘ would have made Quintilian stare and gasp.”’ 
That isa matter of taste. But I have known a man of real 
ability to come into the seminarium with a ponderous Latin 
treatise on Hesiod which he read with the utmost vehemence 
and volubility for the space of three quarters of an hour—vehe- 
mence and volubility which would have made even his German 
a sputter ; and under the spell as I was then, I cannot say that 
I had any high opinion of the virtue of such an exercise. 
Training the ear as well as the eye is of the greatest import- 
ance, and entirely too much neglected in our ordinary methods 
of instruction ; but apart from the modest range of philological 
debate, the ear should be trained by listening to the verses and 
the periods of the ancient models themselves. If the discourse 
of the professor is to be an immense convolute of labored 
Latinity, if the student is to be allowed in his oral use of Latin 
to revel in false quantities, slipshod syntax, and parrot-like 
phrases, the sooner the Latin medium is done away with the 
better. The training that the German boys get at their gym- 
nasia in the classic languages is much better than ours, as is 
shown by the difference of the work required in our colleges and 
the German universities, although the students in both are very 
much of the same age; but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the few hours’ practice in Prima will give a young 
man such a command of Latin that he can use it with ease and 
correctness even within the narrow compass of philological 
subjects ; and while the professor may at times be moved by the 
agony of his ears to remonstrate with the candidatus philologiae 
on the score of his language, such expectorations come to be 
regarded as the od/igato steam-whistle of the machine, which 
carries the passenger to the end of his journey for all that. If 
this is the case in Germany, if the professors there, with their 
advanced students, find it hard to harmonize attention to the 
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form, with attention to the matter of the disputants, we should 
be very much worse off here: and for some time at least Latin 
exercises of this sort should be intended chiefly for the study 
and practice of the form. In the main, then, our seminarium 
work should be conducted in English, practice in oral Latin, 
and, what is much to be desired, in oral Greek, being relegated 
to special hours. 

Let us now consider the matter, the work itself. This, as 
has already been stated, depends so much on the personality of 
the director that a general criticism is hardly possible. ' The 
professor is perfectly free to teach in his own way, and it is 
supposed that the student is perfectly free to learn in his own 
way, although if the professor be a man of high position there 
will always be some who will consider it safer to learn in the 
professor’s way. If he be a man of commanding intellec- 
tual force it is almost impossible, even if it were desirable, 
to resist the pressure of the head of the school and the 
school itself. To speak, then, of the work in a German semt- 
narium as if it were uniform would be glaringly inappropriate ; 
and an exposition of the seminarium studies going on all over 
Germany, even if all the material were accessible, would require 
too much space. Still, there are certain lines of work which in 
the nature of things must be kept up in the seminarium, how- 
ever directed, and of some of these I would say a word so far 
as they may be thought applicable to the state of things here. 
In Germany the seminarium consists of the pick of the students. 
Full membership is an honor, and the meagre endowment of 
the position is not despised in a poor community. There are 
regular members, associate members, aspirants, and listeners. 
Here, for lack of material, we could not afford to be so discrim- 
inating ; and we should be obliged to make the work less pre- 
tentious, not necessarily less effective. Two things the semina- 
rium should strive to develop—power of presentation and 
power of research. The former is too much neglected in Ger- 
many, and ought to occupy a more prominent position in the 
“training of the future scholar than it does there. It is not 
given to every one to make great discoveries, and even those 
who are endowed with keen sagacity or a happy vein of divina- 
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tion vary in their achievements as they vary in their moods ; 
but every one should be trained to sort his materials in an 
orderly manner and present the sum of his observations clearly 
and succinctly. And the importance of this is too much over- 
looked in the German schools of philology : and in endeavoring 
to rear an American school of classical philologians we ought 
not to encounter the reproach of formlessness in our studies of 
form, of being zsthetical in everything except in what we 
write.’ Of course’ it may seem school-boy work to make ab- 
stracts, to sketch outlines of monuments of literary art ; but 
for all that it is an important exercise, and skill in it one of the 
most useful facilities that a philologian can possess. Such an 
outline is worth all the zesthetic criticism that a young man can 
excogitate, because in working it out he must necessarily put 
himself, to some extent, in sympathy with his model, and thus 
learn to appreciate transition and motive far better than he 
could otherwise have done, far better even than if he had trans- 
lated the piece, because the translator follows the author too 
closely to see the track he is going. But to make the work 
truly profitable it must be synthetic, not analytic—a Wach- 
dichten, as the Germans happily call it, not a dissection. 

A regular part of the duties of the semznarium consists in the 
exegesis and textual criticism of the classical authors. It is 
high time that more attention were paid to the former element 
by German editors, the best of whom have seemed to consider 
the function of a commentator beneath their dignity, and prefer 
to show their command of the author in hand by implication. 
There are said to be signs of reaction. Whether the semznaria 
share in it I do not know; but so long as the directors prefer 
criticism to hermeneutics—so far as the two can be separated— 
the pupils will be prone to spend most of their time over 


1 Die englischen Universititen entwickeln bei ihren Schiilern neben einem 
lebendigeren Gefihl fiir die Schénheit und Jugendfrische des Alterthums auch den 
Sinn fir Feinheit und Schiirfe des sprachlichen Ausdrucks in héchst anerken- 
nenswerthem Grade, und dies macht sich bei ihnen namentlich auch geltend in - 
der Weise, wie sie die Muttersprache zu handhaben wissen. In dieser Richtung 
ist, wie ich ftirchte, eine der schwichsten Seiten des deutschen Jugendunterrichts 
zu finden. —HELMHOLTz. 
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various readings. Now, a considerable portion of the business 
of the future teacher will be the exposition of classical texts, 
and the members of the seminarium should be taught how to 
construct a commentary for school use, as well as incited to 
attempt the elucidation of authors that lie outside of the beaten 
track. This is not the place to set forth the virtues of a com- 
mentator, but many of the qualities that are required may be 
the result of training—the sense of proportion, the suppression 
of the inevitable tendency to over-interpretation, the rigorous 
exclusion of irrelevant matter, the honest grapple with real 
difficulties. A useful study.for the young philologian would 
be the comparison of commentaries from different periods, in 
which the history of philology would fairly mirror itself : and if 
he wishes to assure himself that his is a progressive science, he 
will be much comforted by reading the lucubrations of great 
scholars on points that are now within the knowledge of every 
one. 

The prerequisites of textual criticism are so numerous that, 
except in case of great native endowment, it is hard to see how 
the student can do much more than make a beginning in his 
university years: and yet, with some slight palzographical 
knowledge and some second-hand views concerning families of 
manuscripts, a great deal of juvenile criticism is done in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, largely of the conjectural sort. But it is 
not enough to write the peccant words in uncials and stare at 
them until something suggests itself more satisfactory to you than 
the text. In order to restore the lost fibre you must know 
every other fibre; and conjectural criticism, apart from a 
thorough knowledge of an author, no matter how successful, is 
but a genial guess. And as for the ‘‘ duodecimo critics,’’ as 
the German would call them, who are publishing their adversaria, 
niscellanea, and collectanea in imitation of Madvig and Cobet, 
many of them should be impaled in the seminaria as warnings 
against rash generalizations and wanton disregard of the laws of 
grammar. Nothing can be more revolting than a whoop of 
triumph over a “‘ lucky divination,’’ which the uniform usage 
of the language shows to be an impossibility or the habit of the 
author proves to be utterly unnecessary. 
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Critical studies should certainly form a prominent part of 
the seminarium training, but they should not absorb all the 
energy of the class. But, after all, the handling of the authors 
does not appear to the member of the German seminarium as 
the main thing. The Ardeit is the crown of the seminarium, 
as the Heft is the glory of the lecture. The Arbeit is sup- 
posed to represent original research. To develop this power, 
not given in its highest sense to many, is, indeed, one of the 
most precious results of university training. But there is re- 
search and research. Some investigations involve little more 
head-work than the sorting of nails, while some bring into 
play every high faculty of understanding and imagination. It 
may be well sometimes to temper the enthusiasm of those 
who consider themselves qualified for more exalted activity 
by forcing them to perform those mechanical tasks which are 
inevitable in all prolonged research, practising the eye, train- 
ing the hand, and breaking in the eager feet to a steady pace. 
But if there is any capacity for higher things, the student 
should be encouraged to put to the test his right to inde- 
pendent research. Now, it is in this department that: the 
most difficult work of the university teacher lies: most difficult 
because it cannot be achieved by mere industry. True, study 
can do a great deal. A wide knowledge will reveal many gaps 
which are yet to be filled ; but if the teacher tells the student 
too much, he is virtually doing the work himself, and doing it 
imperiectly, besides destroying the spirit of initiative which is 
the great gain of the whole matter; if he tells him too little, 
the young man is apt to flounder hopelessly in a Serbonian bog 
of extemporized erudition. Some professors cannot imagine 
any greater happiness for a student than to work in the same 
direction with the master, and the native bent of the pupil goes 
for nothing in the calculation ; while others genially toss the 
neophyte into a mass of controversy of which the younger man 
knows nothing, the older man very little ; and at the end the 
teacher is not competent to criticise without a careful study of 
the whole question, which he may, of course, accomplish more 
rapidly than the beginner—if he has nothing better to do on his 
own account. It is indeed a glorious thing to make some sub- 
stantial addition to science, however small it may be. It is the 
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promise of future usefulness, the earnest of a higher life ; but, 
like other glorious things, it must be worked for, and the theme 
should evolve itself out of a range of reading ; and in the early 
stages of university study especially, more good might be done 
in the way of training by putting questions that have already 
been solved, and furnishing the materials for problems that 
have been triumphantly settled, than by forcing the student to 
attack such fresh subjects as may be hastily started for his 
experiments. The future mathematician, the future chemist, 
the future professor of physics, have to undergo a long appren- 
ticeship in such solutions. The future philologian is too often 
compelled to grapple with questions the conditions of which he 
cannot possibly command. It is true that any subject which 
stands in organic connection with philological science cannot be 
pursued without ultimately involving the whole ; but it is not 
a matter of indifference from what point you start; and the 
most fruitful work is that which grows out of wider study. No 
man can labor in any portion of his department without finding 
much that is unsettled ; and a genuine curiosity once excited, 
the punctum saliens of scientific life is there. To put into the 
hand of a young man the first dissertation at your elbow, and 
bid him pick it to pieces, or to assign to two callow youngsters 
sides in a philological discussion—these processes, so familiar in 
German universities, do not lead to the highest results, nor do 
they breed the best habits of mind. The criticism should fol- 
low an independent study of the subject. The disputation 
should grow out of a genuine difference of views between those 
who are working in the same direction. It should not be what 
the German Burschen call a duel pro patria—a mere official com- 
bat. All such sophistic displays are remnants of an earlier sys- 
tem of education ; and the greater the success, the worse the 
habit that is engendered of criticising for the sake of showing 
superiority, and the more acrimonious the tone of the contro- 
versialist, who at last fuses the personality of the investigator 
with the truth, which he is supposed to be seeking, and, like a 
famous German scholar, declares any denial of his principles to 
be the mysterious sin against the Holy Ghost. At all events, 
in our endeavors to organize university work here, let us, in 
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appropriating the good that Germany has to show us in abun- 
dant measure, learn to avoid the evil. Special studies by all 
means, special into the minutest variations of form and struc- 
ture, the exactest detail of statistic. But, for all that, let us 
not lose sight of the magnificent idea of philology, which is 
instinct with the life of humanity. Let not zsthetical babblers 
and philosophical phrase-mongers frighten us from zsthetics and 
philosophy into arid regions whither no one will follow us, and, 
which is worse, whence we ourselves may never find it possible 
to escape. In Germany classical philology may survive for 
generations by virtue of the organizations already established, 
but in this country, where the scientific study of the depart- 
ment is yet to be built up to the university standard, it would 
_be folly to sever such connection as the classics have with the 
life of the people. French scholars sometimes sigh for German 
methods of instruction and research ; but the wide circulation 
of the classical studies of such writers as Boissier and Perrot is 
a good sign of the intelligent interest of the cultivated public 
in these subjects, and without such an intelligent interest the 
department must die. Almost every Greek and Latin writer of 
note has been translated into French. How many gaps there 
are in English no philologian needs to be reminded. The Didot 
collection has been of immense service to classical letters, and I 
remember the emphasis with which one of the leading philolo- 
gians of our century dwelt on the value of the Latin translation 
which accompanies the Greek text in that series, and the gener- 
ous heat with which he warned his disciples against alienating 
those who were in sympathy with the classics by convenient 
sneers at defects in'technical scholarship. Here, certainly, we 
need all the support we can get, and the university professor, 
while making his researches and training those who are to be 
the teachers of the country, should not forget his duty toa 
wider public. Thedanger of this, however, may not seem to be 
imminent, and for the present it may be more important to 
insist on the esoteric work and to study the conditions of 
higher philological training in American universities. But, as 
has been intimated in a previous portion of this article, the ten- 
dency of our younger university men will naturally be to over- 
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specialization ; and while it is very true that the transition from 
what may be called the formal side of philology to the study of 
history, antiquities, and art is much easier than the reverse, and 
should therefore form the staple of university instruction, no 
one, teacher or scholar, should so lose himself in grammatical 
and critical studies as to become insensible of the deep truth 
which is embodied in the old term, the humanities. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 























SCIENCE AND A FUTURE STATE. 


N a previous’ article’ the attempt was made to describe the 
present positions of the two contending hosts of science 
and religion, and to show that there is in reality nothing at all 
between them resembling a serious engagement. The main 
armies of both keep to their own ground, and it is only the out- 
lying stragglers who now and then come into collision. Allu- 
sion was there made to the possibility of a reconciliation be- 
tween the two; let us therefore discuss at the outset the form 
which this must inevitably take. 

In the first place, it is clear that before there is permanent 
peace, or even a temporary truce, both parties must meet to- 
gether on common ground. But at present their standpoints 
are widely different. If we go first to the one camp and then 
to the other, and consult the extreme partisans of each, we 
shall be tempted to believe that any theory which satisfies the 
intellect of man must inevitably produce confusion i in his moral 
spiritual nature, and vice versa. 

Thus orderly cosmos has disappeared, and chaos comes again, 
triumphant as at the beginning. 

Need we say that such an issue carries absurdity on its face. 

It is speculation run mad, or rather dressed up in a fool’s 
garments, and represents the truth just as faithfully as the usual 
Christmas burlesque does the actual occurrences of every-day 
life. 

We may, therefore, take it most absolutely for granted that 
a true cosmical theory will satisfy all the faculties of man, and 
thus, in discussing a scheme of reconciliation, we may begin from 
either side. 


1 Princeton Review, September, 1878. 
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Choosing the intellectual point of view, let us now inquire 
what is the fundamental position which the man of science as- 
sumes in all his attempts to understand the world around him. 

There ought to be no mystery about this. We are furnished 
with certain intellectual instincts, just as we are with the organs 
of sight or smell, and the appeal must always be to these in 
the last resort. In turning over the various hypotheses pre- 
sented to him with the view of selecting one of them, the man 
of science very much resembles the frugal housewife who goes 
to market, and she must be either a very bad housewife or en- 
tirely deficient in some of her senses if the vendor succeed in 
persuading her that a piece of putrid meat is really wholesome 
food. As in this instance the senses insist on being satisfied, 
so does the intellect in any cosmical hypothesis which may be 


presented to it. But before discussing, or even naming, this 


deep-seated intellectual requirement, let us try to show the way 
in which it pervades all our habits of thought. 

When a new event or new thing comes before us we invaria- 
bly ask ourselves three questions, which we may call the how, 
the when, and the where of the universe. When did it occur ? 
where did it occur? and what were its antecedents? To say 
that an event took place in no particular locality, at no particu- 
lar time, and with no definite antecedent, would be to announce 
an absurdity. Thus a man is found lying dead—it may 
be murdered—and we ask ourselves when did he die? where 
did he die? and from what cause did he die? We are not now 
discussing a moral question, and therefore we need not inquire 
whether he was murdered, and, if so, what was the motive of 
the murderer. The physical aspect of the problem is sufficiently 
explained by the three questions we have put. In like manner, 
if a complicated machine is brought before us, we ask ourselves 
when was it made? where was it made? and how was it made? 
Whether it was made by A, B, or C is another thing. Nor can 
we refrain from asking ourselves these three questions even in 
cases where we are unable to answer them. Ifa large diamond 
be found, the man of science, over and above the points of value 
and ownership, persistently asks himself not only when and 
where but how it was made, although he is quite at a loss to 
reply to any of the three. 
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Occasionally, no doubt, a strong prepossession has induced 
some to ignore the necessity of entertaining these three funda- 
mental inquiries. For instance, it used to be maintained by 
a class of theologians that the world was only five thousand 
years old, and was made in seven ordinary days. And when 
geologists brought forward the existence of fossil forms as a 
proof that this theory was wrong, it was still maintained by a 
few that such forms had never truly lived, but had been created 
by the Deity by way of trial to our faith. Some even went the 
length of saying they were the productions of the devil. But 
it was soon seen that it would be a much greater blow to our 
intellectual instincts to acknowledge this position than it would 
be to our faith were we to acknowledge the inaccuracy of the 
then received interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis. 

Let us not, however, conclude from this instance that in 
such questions the theologian is always in the wrong and the 
man of science always in the right. Far from it; the present 
controversy has, we believe, arisen because both parties have 
ignored the duty and the privilege of asking themselves the 
three questions above mentioned in all conceivable cases ; and 
we rather think that in this respect the man of science has been 
the greater culprit of the two. For what are the disciples of 
the extreme scientific school now doing? They have by a kind 
of development reached at length an intellectual region, a most 
unpleasant one it must be owned, and eminently repulsive to 
the theological mind. Now would it be a slander to hint that 
possibly this repulsion of theologians may have (unconsciously, 
of course) induced them to settle down here and to decline pro- 
ceeding any further? -At all events here they have encamped, 
and have lost no time in issuing a sufficiently insolent invitation 
to all men, and especially theologians to join them ag captives 
and give up the fight. The theologians, on the other hand, un- 
willing to leave their old-established quarters, have been too in- 
tent on scrutinizing their adversaries’ camping-ground to per- 
ceive that a little further on there was a region with ample el- 
bow-room for both armies. 

But it is time to name the great law which underlies and reg- 
ulates all scientific inquiry. This is generally known as ‘‘ the . 
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principle of continuity,’’ and the method of applying it will best 
be seen by selecting one or two examples. 

Suppose, for instance, that we wish to speculate regarding 
the origin of a quantity of small shot. The shot are very small 
in size and their number is very great. After a thorough ex- 
amination of them we are led to believe that each shot is a per- 
fect sphere, and that they are all of one size. We have arrived 
at this conclusion by a strictly physical process, and now 
at length the philosophical discussion is about to begin. Let 
us then briefly enumerate and discuss the various conceivable 
hypotheses regarding the origin of the shot. In the first place, 
it might be said that the shot had started into existence either 
by virtue of their own inherent power or through a sudden and 
incomprehensible operation of the Deity. To this the man of 
science would reply, that such an origin would put to perma- 
nent confusion the human intellect, which could not help trying 
to imagine how the particles came together into their spherical 
form, but would be abruptly pulled up by means of this extra- 
ordinary hypothesis. 

In the next place it might be argued that the shot had exist- 
ed as they were from all eternity, but a little reflection will con- 
vince us that this explanation no less than the former, dismisses 
the how of the shots’ origin without in the least satisfying the 
intellect. It is something that (like a will-o’-the-wisp) is always 
in front of us, and which we can never possibly overtake. In- 
deed, according to this hypothesis, the particles which form the 
shot were never brought together at all. Again, it might be 
alleged that the particles were brought together into shot 
through the operation of purely natural forces, such as those 
which produce sand, and without the intervention of an intelli- 
gent being like mian. 

To this the man of science would reply that we know the 
modus operandi of blind natural forces well enough to be sure 
that they could never produce shot of a uniform size and perfect 
sphericity. 

Such forces can turn out rounded pebbles or grains of sand, 
but a want of uniformity is the invariable characteristic of their 
operation. We need hardly waste time over a fourth conceiva- 
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‘ 

ble explanation alleging that the shot are the eggs of animals, 
such eggs presenting often a spherical form and great uniformity 
of size, but we may proceed at once to the last and true expla- 
nation, which tells us that the shot are produced by some intelli- 
gent being working in the universe and designing uniformity. 
Now, while the mind dismisses the false and accepts the true 
explanation, it will be seen that in so doing it relies rather on 
its own instincts than on a set proof such as would satisfy the 
disciple of“Euclid. In this case the healthy human mind does 
not hesitate one moment in the selection of its explanation, and 
were any one to insist on a more rigid demonstration, we should 
be disposed to treat him as an imbecile rather than attempt to 
gratify his unhealthy craving. Indeed any such attempt would 
be utterly hopeless; it would resemble an explanation of the 
nature of color to a blind man, or a description of the sound of 
a trumpet toa man who has no ears. We decline, therefore, 
to treat with such a man, perceiving in him the evidence either 
of a natural deficiency or of a perverted mind which has al- 
lowed certain of its powers to usurp such a mastery as to op- 
press the others—perhaps even to obliterate them. ' 

But here we can fancy the critic saying, what conceivable 
use can there be in this elaborate discussion about the origin 
of shot? We are unanimously of opinion that any one who 
entertains the smallest doubt on the subject must be either a 
fool ora madman. Is it possible (he may go on to say) that in 
this or any strictly similar case any sane human being can hesi- 
tate for one moment as to the conclusion which he should 
adopt? We, of course, acknowledge that the Deity is the great 
first cause not only of the universe but of all events,.and yet 
He only acts in such a way as not to put the intellect to per- 
manent confusion. Had there been some overwhelming motive 
for the man you speak of to come to a false conclusion regard- 
ing the shot, we should of course simply have pronounced him 
prejudiced, but in absence of any such we must pronounce him 
imbecile. 

It thus appears that in this and all analogous cases the choice 
lies between prejudice and imbecility when a wrong conclusion 
is adopted. Be itso. Let us therefore bring before our imagi- 
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nary critic a strictly similar case, and see whether he will still 
adhere to this verdict. 

The atom no less than the small shot or the brick is a collo- 
cation of something. We shall certainly never behold it even 
with the most powerful microscope, but there is nevertheless a 
general consensus amongst all men of science that the atom 
truly exists. Some even go to the length of saying that it is 
the only immortal being, but we need hardly discuss this doc- 
trine just now. 

Thus the atom is only present before the ‘‘ mind’s eye.’ 
Some fifty years ago it was believed that there were about sixty 
kinds of atoms, essentially different from one another, but the 
tendency of recent speculation inclines towards the doctrine 
that the bodies called by us elementary are in reality com- 
pounds, being built up of some simple and primordial atom 
which itself never appears in a state of separation. 

Now while physical research has conducted us onward to 
this primeval entity, it is at length abruptly pulled up and is 
totally unable to travel further. It has had given it a cluster 
of bricks bound together with a kind of mortar, and it has Ja- 
boriously picked to pieces the individual bricks. But here it must 
stop, for it is clear that quite a different process is now required 
to throw light upon the mode of construction of the bricks. 
The technically scientific task properly.ends here, and the labors 
of the scientific philosopher begin. But no sooner are these 
commenced than it becomes obvious that a variety of people 
are, from one reason or another, induced to make an exception 
of the atom. They will not argue regarding its origin, as they 
were content to do in the case of the shot. As these people are 
far from imbecile we are thus induced to imagine that some pre- 
possession may perhaps explain their strange intellectual beha- 
vior. In trying to ascertain the truth of this it is well to bear 
in mind that prepossession or prejudice has the same dual na- 
ture as electricity, so that whenever a Positive prejudice is de- 
veloped we may be sure there is a negative one not very far off. 

Let us then begin with the positive prejudice. It has, we 
believe, been the doctrine of a certain schoo] of theologians 
that the visible universe was created by the Deity out of nothing. 
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Now an exception must at once be taken to these last three 
words, as they are frequently understood. If they mean that 
’ the antecedents of the visible order of things was something 
which we cannot now appreciate or grapple with, we are quite 
willing to concede the point. But if such theologians mean to” 
assert that this antecedent was simply the will of Deity exer- 
cised in a manner that now is and will forever remain incom- 
prehensible to all created intellects, we may fairly ask what right 
they have to manufacture such an astounding statément. In 
tis case all strictly intellectual discussion must begin with the 
atom already made, and the process of its construction must 
remain as incomprehensible to all created intelligences as the 
origin of shot or bricks would be, were these suddenly to start 
into being out of nothing. No doubt, in point of fact, the man 
of science is now stopped at the atom, and perhaps scientific 
speculation may not in this world succeed in penetrating the 
barrier. But to maintain that all intellectual efforts must for- 
ever be stopped at this point is only one way of attempting to 
impose an authoritative prohibition upon all«further inquiry. 
This is not the place to discuss Scripture, but it may without 
hesitation be affirmed that there is nothing there which tends 
to support such a doctrine, but much, on the contrary, leading 
us to regard the antecedent of the visible universe rather.as 
something unseen than as something incomprehensible. It is 
perhaps possible that we are now fighting a shadow, and that 
no theologian will push his doctrine to this extremity. If this 
be the case, so much the better, for it is quite certain that no 
man of science will surrender his privilege of speculation be- 
cause a class of theologians without any authority teli him to 
stop at a certain point. 

But let us now come to the negative prejudice. Had the 
extreme scientific school remained content with asserting the 
freedom of inquiry against the doctrine now enunciated they 
would have been hailed as intellectual liberators, but they have 
done something far different from this. The extreme theolo- 
gian built a wall by which he succeeded in shutting out the sci- 
entific position from his view altogether. Upon which the ex- 
treme scientist built another parallel wall by which he in his 
turn shut out all view of the theological position. 

35 ; 
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The atom, we are told by him, is the only true existence— 
it has come down to us from the eternity of the past, and it will 
continue to remain forever as it is. We presume this doctrine 
includes that of an eternal etheras well, without which it would 
be difficult to imagine a universe. Our readers will at once per- 
ceive that this hypothesis is precisely similar to that which ac- 
counted for the small shot by supposing that they had existed 
as they were from all eternity. There is absolutely no dis- 
coverable difference in principle between the two examples. 

In truth the atom, no less than the world, is a collocation, 
and no theory will satisfy the intéllect which deprives it of the 
privilege of speculating as to how this collocation was brought 
about. Already scientific theorists have begun to air these 
privileges and to devise hypotheses to account for the produc- 
tion of the atom, although, it must be owned, they have not 
met with much success. One of the most noteworthy of these 
attempts assumes the previous existence of a mathematically 
perfect fluid called ether, and supposes that atoms are vortex 
rings produced in this fluid, in which case it may be shown that 
they will have an eternal future when once produced—the task 
of their production will, however, be one of infinite difficulty. 
In other words, a sudden motion and one infinitely difficult of 
production, was, once upon a time, communicated to the ether, 
and vortex rings were then formed constituting the primordial 
atoms of the present system. 

But this hypothesis, while free from the objection that it as- 
signs to material or stuff an origin which causes intellectual con- 
fusion, is yet tarnished with a similar blemish as far as motzon is 
concerned. It has already been shown that if shot or bricks 
were to start suddenly into existence out of nothing permanent 
perplexity would be produced ; but a similar confusion would 
result were either of these, when once produced, to start off with 
a sudden and unexpected motion. For motion as truly as mat- 


ter goes to constitute the universe, and, indeed, it is impossible 


to conceive of matter without motion. 

Our proposition, that we must regard every material colloca- 
tion as brought together in some way capable of being intellec- 
tually perceived, must therefore be supplemented by another 
which asserts that all motion of this collocation must have an 
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antecedent that is likewise capable of being intellectually 
grasped. We object, no doubt, to the old doctrine, because it 
maintained that the sun and the earth were created out of noth- 
ing; but we might object quite as strongly because it asserted 
that the sun was created hot, with the carth moving round it in 
three hundred and sixty-five days. We wish greatly to know 
how this heat and motion were brought about, and remain there- 
fore quite unsatisfied by such atheory. Now, when the above 
speculation as to the origin of the atom is viewed in this light, it 
will be found to imply an inexplicable starting up in the ether 
of a strange kind of motion. For, of course, no one can dream 
of crediting the ether (as we know it) with inherent powers 
capable at a given epoch and all at once of producing this great 
manifestation after having remained quiescent throughout 
eternity. 

In fine, it will be seen that we can only imagine such vortex 
rings to be produced by the Deity, who is thus supposed to cre- 
ate not matter but rather motion out of nothing—that is to say, 
with no antecedent capable of being intellectually perceived. 
We therefore object to this hypothesis quite as strongly as to 
the other, which told us that the matter of the universe was 
created out of nothing. We are thus led to regard the produc- 
tion of the visible universe as an event which had antecedents 
capable of being intellectually perceived, arising, in fact, out of 
a previous universe of some sort, but yet very different from the 
ether as we understand it. But we do not need to go back to 
the origin of visible things in order to arrive at this conclusion. 
The very same style of reasoning may be employed if we.discuss, 
not the origin of things, but rather the motions and forces which 
animate these things. 

Suppose, for instance, that we have a vessel filled with a 
large quantity of gas. This gas will tend to burst the vessel, 
and if it does not succeed in this it will at least cause a great 
pressure against the sides. We at once ask, Why does the 
gas produce this pressure? And this question has, in a great 
measure, been answered by the recent researches of Clerk-Max- 
well and others. We learn from these that the particles of such 
a gas are very small in size, very many in number, and so mov- 
ing as to be continually knocking against one another and against 
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the sides of the containing vessel—in truth, it is this bombard- 
ment which constitutes the pressure. Having established this 
hypothesis as far as its general features are concerned, science 
next inquires into the exact size and shape of these particles— 
their number in a cubic inch—their velocity of motion—and the 
law of the repulsive force, in virtue of which the particles are 
repelled when they come very near to each other or to the sides 
of the vessel. We cannot, perhaps, as yet, definitely reply to 
all these inquiries ; but let us suppose that we can—that we are 
able to picture to ourselves the motions and changes of motion 
taking place amongst these particles of air. Have we then come 
at length to the boundary of the knowable, and is there nothing 
else to account for? By no means. Besides the old question 
of the origin of these particles, which we have already dis- 
cussed, there is that of the origin of the repulsive force dis- 
played when two particles come very near together. Why do 
these particles repel one another, and why should the law of 
this force be of that peculiar type which observation has estab- 
lished ? The reader will thus perceive that we are carried for- 
ward to another order of things, not only when we contemplate 
the origin of the present system, but also when we study its 
method of working. This order of things is very different from 
the ether as we know it, and we may appropriately term it the 
unseen universe. 

Now this unseen is certainly not something which changed 
itself once upon a time into the visible universe, and which has 
now no separate existence ; but, on the contrary, it forms the 
inevitable goal towards which all scientific thought carries us 
forward, provided we leave ourselves thoroughly unfettered. 
It is not merely a past phase of things, but a very present real- 
ity, insomuch that the causes of all the changes of motion in the 
visible universe must be ultimately traced back to the unseen. 
And here I cannot refrain from quoting the remark once made 
to me by a distinguished naturalist, who likened the visible sys- 
tem to a series of views exhibited on a luminous screen by an 
unseen operator who stands behind. Each is perfect in its way, 
and the order of succession commends itself strongly to our 
intellect, and yet the operator remains invisible. We have 
thus arrived at the conclusion that the past origin and present 
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working of this visible system must be traced back to the un- 
seen universe, but the important question still remains, ‘‘ What 
sort of an unseen ?”’ 

Is it a mere dead universe or one replete with intelligence 
and life? Now we cannot, of course, reply to this question 
from scientific experience, but must be guided by some sort of 
analogy in our attempts to answer it. And it is here that the 
ultimate stand will be made by the materialistic school. They 
cannot help being driven to an unseen universe, but they may 
try to make it out to be utterly worthless as far as all purposes 
connected with immortality are concerned. 

It behoves us then to argue this point calmly and with a ju- 
dicial spirit, avoiding as well as we can all personal bias, look- 
ing upen the question, as it were, from without. 

Let us, therefore, summon before us a living thing (a hu- 
man’ being, if we please) and discuss his origin in the very man- 
ner in which we dealt with the small shot. When we examine 
his history we find that he was the offspring of parents similar 
to himself, from whom he was derived according to the well-un- 
derstood process of descent. These parents were derived in the 
same way from their predecessors, and so on throughout at 
least a very long pedigree. But a pedigree, however long, 
must have a beginning quite apart from the vexed question of 
change of type, and we may be sure our ancestors had not 
made their appearance at the time when the earth was in pro- 
cess of condensation from a gaseous into a liquid mass. In 
fine, we have in some way or other to account for the introduc- 
tion of life upon the earth. Now life and consciousness being 
incontestable verities, it would without doubt put the intellect 
to permanent confusion were we to regard them as having come 
suddenly into being at the very moment when the earth was 
ready for them and without any thinkable antecedent. It thus 
appears that we are driven to the unseen universe when we con- 
template the life or subjective side of the present system, just 
as surely as when we contemplate its material realities. But an 
objection might be raised to this peculiar application of the 
principle of continuity. It might be argued that in the death 
of certain living beings, the lower animals for instance, there 
is a total disappearance of so much life and consciousness from 
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the universe, and, therefore, that we cannot apply the principle 
of continuity in contemplating either the advent or the disap- 
pearance of organized living things. Is this only an apparent 
or is it an absolute break-down ? 

Let us inquire into this by directing attention to some 
points in strictly physical science, in which the principle of con- 
tinuity might appear at first sight to fail. For this purpose let 
us take a cylinder of soft iron and wrap it round with various 
convolutions of an insulated wire. It is well known that when 
an electric current is made to pass through this wire the soft 
iron cylinder will become a powerful magnet, and will pefhaps 
sustain several hundred-weights. But as soon as the current is 
broken the iron will cease to manifest this peculiar property and 
will resume its previous neutral state. Here, then, we have two 
very puzzling phenomena to account for. The one is that this 
magnetic susceptibility is confined for the most part to iron or 
its compound steel, being apparently absent from the great ma- 
jority of substances. The other is that a peculiar force seems 
here suddenly to emerge into being, and as suddenly to disap- 
pear. It would thus seem that certain qualities are possessed 
by certain kinds of matter, to the absolute exclusion of others, 
and also that these qualities are capable of being suddenly 
created and destroyed. 

But when these phenomena are carefully scrutinized they as- 
sume a very different aspect. Faraday showed that some kind 
of magnetic susceptibility was a universal property of matter, 
and that while some bodies are more magnetic than the medium 
around them others are less so. And Ampére proposed an hy- 
pothesis which accounts very well for the magnetic peculiarities 
of soft iron. He assumed the existence of what may be called 
molecular currents—that is to say, of currents continually circu- 
lating round the various particles of the iron, in which case the 
act of the exciting current will consist in turning all these small 
molecular currents so as to act together. But owing to the ab- 
sence of retentive force in these particles, as soon as the chief 
current ceases, the small currents will at once resume their origi- 
nal higgledy-piggledy state, lying together in a confused mass 
without any order or definite tendency in anydirection. Here, 
then, the apparent creation and annihilation of something is re- 
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duced to an orderly and disorderly action of something which 
always remains. 

The extreme scientific school have applied reasoning very 
similar to this to account for the origin and disappearance of 
individual life. According to them, that which always exists is 
the atom, and this atom is in some very simple sense alive. Its 
mode of life, however, is so extremely simple as to be quite in- 
comprehensible to us. Now, when these atoms go to form the 
body of a living being, it is assumed that their numerous simple 
lives, acting together, merge into one complex individuality, 
just as the various molecular currents when under the exciting 
influence of the great current merge into one magnet. Amd at 
death we have results very similar to those which follow the 
breaking of the magnetizing current, and the single conscious 
existence is at once reduced to an enormous swarm of atomic 
lives, each acting at random and entirely by itself, until, perhaps, 
some of them are called on to minister to some other conscious 
existence in the shape of food. Here, then, at last, we have the 
extreme materialistic hypothesis which is sometimes held with, 
and sometimes without, the belief ina Deity. In the former 
case these atoms are at least entitled to be called the sons of 
God, while in the latter they will take the place of Deity Him- 
self. 

The true life of the eternally-existent universe is thus pre- 
sumed to centre in the atom, which is the only thing absolutely 
immortal. Now whatever may be said against tis hypothesis 
(and we shall speedily show that it is untenable) it certainly pos- 
sesses the merit of apparently overcoming the difficulty presented 
by the appearance and disappearance of life. 

Before proceeding further let us here inquire whether the 
Christian scheme presents us with any alternative hypothesis 
capable of meeting this obvious difficulty. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that it does. In this system, just as truly as in that 
of the materialists, there is an immortality resident in the uni- 
verse ; not, however, that of myriads of living atoms, but rather 
that of a personal Ruler, eternal, immortal, invisible, “‘ by whom 
are all things, for whom are all things,’’ and in whom we live 
and move and have ourbeing. It has been well said by a writer 
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in this Review’ that the person and character of God is the un- 
derlying reality of the universe, according to the Christian sys- 
tem. 

The visible universe may give place to the unseen, nay, one 
order of the unseen may give place to another and a higher or- 
der (as far as mere conditioning is concerned) ; but above all 
and through all we have the unchanging character of God Him- 
self. And if this Christian doctrine be coupled with that which 
claims a past eternity for the universe, we perceive through the 
vista of this past eternity a divine hierarchy, at the head of which 
stands the Son of God, bearing down upon us and receiving 
those who are faithful into its ranks, in which when once re- 
ceived the individual will continue to develop throughout a fu- 
ture eternity according to the laws of a true development. 

Some men may doubtless consider this a very incomprehen- 
sible theory, but to these we shall only reply that to our thinking 
it is not one whit more incomprehensible than that of the im- 
mortal atom ; besides which it has probably the advantage of 
satisfying our moral and spiritual nature somewhat better than 
the materialistic hypothesis ; this, however, isa digression. Our 
first point, now that we have the two systems fairly before us, 
will be to insist upon a modification of the materialistic hypo- 
thesis. We have already shown that in our attempts to account 
for the production of the visible universe we are carried forward 
into the unseen. Clearly, then, the life of the present system, 
as well as its substance and power, must be traced back to this 
order of things. The so-called immortal atom is thus rendered 
no longer immortal, for all the properties which it possesses, in- 
cluding its simple life, must have been derived from a very differ- 
ent antecedent. It is difficult to imagine that there can be any 
contention about this point.. Life must have existed in the un- 
seen, because the life of the visible universe has come from 
thence, and the only possible question is about the rank of this 
life. 

This is the point which we must now investigate, and our 
only possible means of doing so is to examine those occasions 
when the unseen came perceptibly into contact with us, and see 


1 Article entitled ‘‘ Faith,’ by Mark Hopkins, Sept. 1878. 
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whether they afford us any evidence on the subject. We have 
agreed in the mean time to leave revelation alone. Now there 
are two such occasions. Clearly the unseen must have come 
into contact with us when developing the substance or material 
of the present system—clearly, also, when developing its life. 
Let us take these in the order now given, and ask, first, whether 
the production of the substance of visible things affords us any 
intimation regarding the rank of life resident in the unseen. 
Now the production of myriads of atoms may be compared to 
that of myriads of small shot. This likeness is so evident that 
atoms have been characterized by Herschel and Maxwell as 
manufactured articles. If so, they must, consistently with the 
principle of continuity, have been produced by an intelligent 
agent residing in the unseen and designing uniformity of pro- 
duct. It is contrary to all analogy to suppose that a practically 
dead universe (of course, no universe on any scheme can be really 
dead), after remaining quiescent through endless ages, should, 
in virtue of certain powers with which it was endowed, have 
abruptly commenced action, and after generating the present 
system have stopped work as suddenly as it began; and yet 
this is the only alternative to the other hypothesis. 

If it be asked what evidence have we of the existence in the 
unseen of an intelligence of this supreme power, we may reply 
by asking what evidence have we that the unseen is practically 
devoid of all intelligence? Is not the one as much an hypothe- 
sis as the other, and is there any other possible method of pro- 
cedure, if we speculate on such subjects at all, than to begin by 
confessing our ignorance of the rank of life in the unseen, and 

submit to be guided solely by a consideration of those points at 

which it has come into contact with the present system? And 

having done this, so far as substance is concerned, we must un- 
hesitatingly pronounce the act of its production to disclose, by 
analogy, an Unseen replete with intelligence and power. 

Let us next consider that occasion when the unseen com- 
municated the principle of life to the visible order of things. 
Now here at the very outset the materialist will raise an objec- 
tion, and tell us that the life of the present system was con- 
temporaneous with its production. He will allege that the life 
of the unseen was even of a simpler order than that of the atom, 
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and that when the substance of the atom was developed its ex- 
tremely simple life was developed along with it. 

In the course of ages, he will go on to state, certain group- 
ings of these atoms would, no doubt, take place, in which the 
principle of individual life would receive a fuller development, 
and if these groupings were at the same time capable of repro- 
duction, we should thus arrive at the first advent of perceptible 
life. Things would thereafter follow the well-known course of 
evolution, so ably described by Wallace and Darwin.’ Now 
there is one sufficient reply to this imaginary hypothesis. It is 
the assertion of the law of biogenesis. As a matter of scientific 
experience we know that, an organized living thing-will only 
spring from a living antecedent. Of course our opponents may 
say it is impossible to tell what may zot have taken place during 
the long ages through which the world has developed into its 
present state. To this we should at once reply: Why then in- 
sist upon the breaking of a well-known law? Is there the small- 
est necessity for this procedure? If we had here any thing like 
a true dilemma, upon one of the horns of which either the law 
of biogenesis or some other principle of equal importance must 
inevitably be sacrificed, we should have, of course, to consider 
our position and make our choice. But there is absolutely no 
such necessity. We have not even to invent a new hypothesis 
in order to get rid of our difficulty. For there are independent 
reasons, such as those already brought before the reader, for at- 
tributing the production of the visible world to an Unseen re- 
plete with intelligence and power, and in order to get rid of our 
present difficulty we have only to look to this quarter for the 
origin of life, since an intelligent Unseen capable of producing 
the visible order may surely be imagined competent to per- 
form the office of endowing it with life. 

Before dismissing this branch of our inquiry it may be well 
to notice one other objection that may be raised to the supra- 
sensual origin of things. It may be said to us: The process of 
construction of the visible universe cannot, on your theory, 
be termed a physical process, for since energy implies matter— 
before the production of the atom—the laws of energy (as we 
understand them) cannot possibly have existed. Thus, by your 


1 See ‘‘ Paradoxical Philosophy,’’ a sequel to the ‘‘ Unseen Universe.” 
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theory, you break the laws of energy ; why then do you object 
to us if we break the law of biogenesis? In reply to this the 
writer may state that he has been kindly warned by a philosophi- 
cal friend not to make too extensive a use of the word “‘ physi- 
cal,’’ since all that is required isa thinkable antecedent to the 
visible system, not a physical antecedent. This is, no doubt, 
quite true. Unquestionably the principle of continuity drives 
us to seek for a thinkable origin of the present system, just as 
it drives us to seek for a thinkable cause of universal gravita- 
tion. 

It is, of course, necessary that the one antecedent should 
precede the formation of mass, and thus appear to contradict 
the laws of energy, and also that the other should introduce 
a state of things devoid of gravitation. But here the intel- 
lect, so far from being put to confusion, drives us to demand 
such an origin for a system, which cannot be regarded as 
eternal or self-produced. Our opponents, however, cling to the 
present system, and decline to be led to any other. They pro- 
fess to be guided entirely by experience. We should therefore 
like to know in what possible way scientific experience can lead 
them to assert that under somewhat different conditions, still, 
however, physical, the principle of biogenesis has been broken. 
Surely their true position is to confess their inability to ex- 
plain through known laws the first production of life, and to 
lend at least an open ear to any theory which comes before them 
professing to account for what they themselves are unable to ex- 
plain. 

We have now been endeavoring to show that there is no 
more necessity for imagining a breach of the law of biogenesis 
than of the lawof energy. The principle of continuity no doubt 
drives us to contemplate an order of things prior to the estab- 
lishment of either of these laws. But when once the present 
system was fairly in working order and (if we may be allowed 
the expression) left very much to itself, why should we imagine 
that one of its powers has so materially altered as to have been 
at one time quite capable of performing a task which is funda- 
mentally opposed to all present experience? And surely of 
all distinctions which come before us in nature, there is none 
greater than that between the living and the dead. We are 
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thus led to the conclusion that the substance of this universe 
indicates by analogy the operation of an intelligent unseen, and 
that our life development is due to the same agency, though not 
to the same act, since it would break the law of biogenesis to 
suppose that the forces of matter, so far as we know them, are 
competent of themselves to originate life. Thus the produc- 
tion of life, no less than that of substance, indicates the exist- 
ence of an intelligent unseen. The same thought seems to 
have occurred to Jean Paul Richter, who says: ‘‘ At least two 
miracles or revelations remain for you uncontested in this age, 
which deadens sound with unreverberating material. They re- 
semble an Old and New Testament, and are these : the birth of 
Finite Being, and the birth of life within the hard wood of mat- 
ter.”” 

If we regard this question from another point of view we are 
led to the same conclusion. It is a favorite employment with 
evolutionists to draw an analogy between the life-progress of the 
individual and that of the world, and to liken the development 
of the former, from the germ to birth, through stages of increas- 
ing complexity of structure, to the life development of the 
world, from its rudimentary beginning to the present time. 
Well, let us by all means accept of this analogy, but insist upon 
its being carried fully out. When this is done it will lead us in 
quite another than a materialistic direction. For what have we 
in the individual?’ We have, first of all, a descent from a 
parent or progenitor, and after that a life ascent of the indi- 
vidual, consisting of two stages, the one from the germ to birth, 
and the other from birth to maturity. And if a complete com- 
parison is to be made between the individual and the world, we 
must have a descent of the world’s life from its source in the 
unseen as well as the ascending development with which we are’ 
here acquainted. Nor can we well imagine the rank of the un- 
seen, life which has communicated this germ to be greatly in- 
ferior to the rank which the germ itself has attained in the course 
of its life history. To do so would be contrary to all analogy, 
and indeed to imagine an unseen containing nothing but a rudi- 
mentary form of life throughout a past eternity,to have sud- 
denly communicated a germ of life to the visible universe which 


1 ‘* Paradoxical Philosophy,’’ page :10. 
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ultimately developed into man, is quite an untenable hypothe- 
sis. Furthermore, a writer on evolution, in the Church Quar- 
terly Review (July, 1878), in discussing this analogy, has made 
the remark that just as we have two stages in the life ascent of 
the individual—one from the germ to birth, and the other from 
birth to maturity—so we may have two corresponding stages in 
the life-history of the world. And just as the laws regulating 
development before birth are very different from those which 
regulate it after birth, so it may be with the world. We may 
have here, also, two stages, of which the present corresponds 
to the one after birth, and hence it may be very difficult from 
a study of the present life-laws of the world to gain any thing 
like a complete account of the earlier stage of its life develop- 
ment. 

‘If we now endeavor to sum up the result of this discussion 
we shall see that it first of all leads us to an unseen world as 
the origin of the present system, and then brings before us va- 
rious reasons and analogies for supposing this unseen to be re- 
plete with intelligence and power. Nor can it be doubted that 
the conception of a practically dead unseen coming down upon 
us through a past eternity is philosophically absurd. This, 
then, is the scientific argument, and it is both destructive and 
constructive. Destructive inasmuch as it exhibits the fallacy of 
the materialistic position, and constructive inasmuch as it affords 
evidence for believing the unseen to be replete with intelli- 
gence and power. What we have done has been to reveal the 
probable existence of a state of things consistent with the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality, while demolishing the arguments 
in favor of a scheme of things inconsistent with this doctrine. 
We have shown the probability of a state into which the soul 
of man may be received at death, but we cannot assert that 
provision has actually been made in those regions for its recep- 
tion. Nor is physical science able to accomplish this task, 
which is one that must be handed over to the moral philosopher 
and the theologian. If the former of these can prove that to 
deny the doctrine of immortality would bring confusion to the 
moral and spiritual nature of man, he has gained his point ; 
and if the latter can produce evidence to show that this Spirit- 
ual Unseen has entered into communication with the human 
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race upon this momentous question, he has gained his point in 
like manner. But neither of these is akin to the argument of 
this article, the writer of which has agreed to confine himself 
entirely to the scientific aspects of the question. 

It will be noticed that nothing has here been said about a 
personal God existing in and ruling over the universe, and it 
has been left to the reader to deduce by implication this doc- 
trine for himself. But it will be quite apparent that the train 
of reasoning we have employed disposes of all objection to this 
doctrine, which forms in truth the natural cope-stone and crown 
of a spiritual system. Quite recently the realistic assumptions 
of modern science have been examined and discussed by 
Thomas Martin Herbert’ in a very able volume, and amongst 
other things the author shows that any train of reasoning di- 
rected against the doctrine of a personal God will dispose at the 
same time of all intelligence whatever. 


“It is clear,” says this author, “that the same arguments which banish 
design from external nature, by showing that physical causes are adequate to 
account for its supposed productions, exclude all the evidences of human in- 
telligence, and compel us to believe that every work of man is also solely 
the effect of physical causes. In other words, if we hold that the natural 
course of events admits of any interference by intelligence, we leave room for 
the purposive interpositions of the Creator, as well as for those of man; but if 
we maintain that it would contradict all our experience of nature to suppose 
that the Creator steps in to alter its course, we must not concede to the mind of 
man the slightest power to modify events. . . . Toevade the full force of 
this conclusion by calling men consczous automata, has been shown to be scien- 
tifically unjustifiable. . . . It is commonly supposed that physical sci- 
ence tends to banish divine intelligence from the universe, and to exalt the 
achievements of the mind of man. But, in fact, the very conclusion of sci- 
ence which denies divine interference with the course of events, reduces 
the human intellect to an absolute cipher, and lays all its fancied triumphs at 
the feet of the Creator, along with the other marvels of nature, great and 
small, unless the Creator himself be denied, and then intelligence is banished 
from the universe altogether.” 


Before concluding this article we may notice one or two ob- 
jections that have been raised by theologians. It has been as- 
serted that the doctrine of a universe extending throughout a 


1“ The Realistic Assumptions of Modern Science Examined.” By Thomas 
Martin Herbert, M.A., late Professor of Church History and Philosophy in 
the Lancashire Independent College, Manchester. 
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past eternity deprives God of HisattributeasaCreator. To this 
it may be repliéd, that the division of God’s attributes into those 
of Creator and Upholder of the Universe is merely one that ac- 
commodates itself to our ordinary habits of thought. And 
surely the carriage of both into a past eternity can hardly be 
said to be the means of getting rid of one of them. The more 
philosophical of the materialists find it necessary to assume the 
existence of a Creator, while they yet believe the universe to be 
eternal. Nor does the theologian ever imagine that he does 
away with the relations between the persons of the Trinity by 
carrying back these relations into the depths of a past eternity. 
It cannot, therefore, be truly asserted that by carrying back the 
universe into the eternity of the past we in any sense do away 
with one of the attributes of God. 

Again objection has been raised to the feeling of unrest that 
would be produced if we were to be carried forward from uni- 
verse unto universe, as the principle of continuity would seem 
to demand. And unquestionably some of the most touching 
passages in Scripture tell us of ‘‘ the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God,’’ and to one who is weary and buffeted with 
the storms of this life it must be very soothing to contemplate 
a state of perfect repose. 

**To die ; to sleep ; 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 


That flesh is heir to ?—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” 


But is there any thing that really militates against this view in 
that ascending progress which is certainly not peculiar to these 
speculations, but is demanded alike by all Christian theories 
of immortality? The heaven of the good is not a place of 
inglorious ease either for the moral or the intellectual nature. 
But if the intellect is to develop throughout the future there 
must be opened up to it a limitless avenue along which it may 
travel with delight. And is this not furnished to it by that 
theory which tells us that the scientific complexity ofthe uni- 
verse is practically infinite—asserts, in fact, the impossibility of 
our ever getting to the bottom of things? Why have we at 
present some sort of conflict with scientific men? Simply be- 
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cause certain of these have imagined that they have at length 
pierced to the ultimate boundary of things. They have re- 
duced every thing to the atom and to mechanical force, and 
have left no room for spontaneous intelligence or moral free- 
will. Would it be presumptuous to assert that a similar result 
is inevitable ezther in this or in any other state, whenever a’ finite 
intelligence imagines that he has at length arrived at the ulti- 
mate scientific basis of things? We think not ; for it is self-evi- 
dent that any whole system of things which can be scientifically 
grasped by the intellect of the individual must dispose at once 
of his free-will, since, if it did not, an arbitrary factor would thus 
be introduced which would render the system incomplete. In 
fine, the individual must be regarded as a mystery above and 
beyond all scientific research. He is one who works at the end 
of an infinite avenue, to whom communications are carried 
from the outer world, each involving an infinite number of steps, 
and from whom communications of a similar nature come in 
return into the outer world once more. Science has already 
made some progress along this avenue, and will unquestionably 
make greater, but she will never reach the end. The inviolable 
citadel which enshrines the individual will never be reached. 
To trace a few steps along the pathway is the work of the finite 
intelligence, but to know the mystery of the individual is the 
problem of God. 


BALFOUR STEWART. 
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THE FINAL PHILOSOPHY. 


R. SHIELDS isa philosopher by taste and an apologist 

by profession. Admirably qualified for acting in either 
capacity, he has undertaken to fill both offices at once, and this is 
the secret of the great excellences and the grave errors of his re- 
cent work. Philosophy and apologetics are not coextensive, 
and any attempt to make them so must end in unduly circum- 
scribing the area of the former or in exaggerating the importance 
of the latter. ‘‘ The Final Philosophy’’ will, in all probability, 
be misjudged by two classes of readers : some will undervalue 
it through dislike of what they will regard as the Utopian 
features of the book ; and some will overpraise it as a bold and 
brave attempt to find a permanent basis for the reconciliation 
of Science and Religion. The fact is, however, that the writer 
is nowhere so strong as at the close of his volume, and nowhere 
so weak as at the beginning: as a philosopher Dr. Shields 
merits high praise, but as an apologist he is open to serious 
criticism. His book is written with great ability ; it gives evi- 
dence on every page of wide reading and rare power of gen- 
eralization ; it fully sustains the author’s reputation as a 
religious philosopher, and though it contains some statements 
which ought not to pass unchallenged, itis a credit to American 
authorship and to the institution whence it goes out into the 
world. It belongs to what Zéckler calls ‘‘ conflict-literature.’’ 
The author makes very liberal use of military language, and the 
picture of a battle scene ‘opens nearly every chapter in the vol- 
ume. Religion is represented as engaged in a hot contest 
with science and exposed to the varying fortunes of war. No 


objection can be made to this feature of the volume, which does 
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apply equally well to conflict-literature in general; but the 
habit of discussing apologetical subjects in vague and general 
terms instead of under the limitations of strict propositional 
statements is enough to make one concur with Dr. Whedon in 
the opinion that ‘‘ the conflict-and-reconciliation business’’ has 
been largely overdone. 

Science and Religion, Science and Christianity, Science and 
the Bible—these are three distinct subjects, demanding distinct 
and separate treatment, and only confusion can arise from a fail- 
ure to recognize this fact. It does not follow that a man denies 
the divine origin of Christianity because he does not believe in 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible. This ought to be more 
fully appreciated and more candidly stated than it usually is, 
for the comfort of Christians who live in a state of chronic 
alarm, and who fear that the very life of the Gospel is threat- 
_ ened every time that an attack is made upon some fact of Scrip- 
ture. Defend plenary inspiration by all means, but at the same 
time let it be distinctly understood that the pearl of great price 
is in safe custody, and that something besides the outer door of 
inspiration lies between it and the grasp of the infidel. Nor 
does it necessarily follow that the man who denies the divine 
origin of Christianity would have any controversy with theists 
respecting the Being of God or the Immortality of the Soul ; 
and it is a great blunder to represent all the varying diverg- 
encies from strict orthodoxy as equally and alike illustrating the 
great conflict between science and religion. An examination of 
Dr. Shields’ volume suggests several minor points of criticism. 
His failure to distinguish between the three topics just named is 
one. Then we look in vain for any analytical investigation of 
the essential relations which science and religion sustain to each 
other, or for any reply to those who assert or assume that this 
relationship is one of necessary antagonism. Dr. Shields main- 
tains that this relationship of antagonism is not normal and 
will not be perpetual, and the way was open for him to have 
replied to those whose reasonings assume or tend to the very 
opposite idea. The difference between science and religion 
does not, as the authors of the ‘‘ Unseen Universe’’ seem to 
teach, resolve itself into a difference between the questions 
How? and Why? For men of religion as well as men of sci- 
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ence ask the former question, and men of science have no good 
reason for not asking the latter. Ridicule teleology as they 
may, men of science have yet to show that it is any more 
unscientific to say that the eye was made to see with than to say 
that the telescope was made to see through. Nor is there any 
schism between science and religion because the heavens 
declare the glory of God. but not his Fatherhood. Mr. Gibson 
might as well say that there is a schism between two members 
of the human body because the eye does not hear and the ear 
does not see, as to say that there is a schism between science 
and religion because the one does not teach what the other 
does. Dr. Winchell has rewritten the history of thought in 
order to support the opinion that there isa natural and irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between intellect and faith, and that this is 
the explanation of the conflict of science and religion. But 
how so? Men believe, yet intellect furnishes the reasons for 
their faith ; and men reason, yet their conclusions are often 
expressed in the terms of faith. Herbert Spencer has also 
tried to find by analysis the reason for the conflict between 
science.and religion. But he loses religion in the process of 
experiment. His investigations lead him to the belief that 
there are two theories of the universe—the @ prior? and the a 
posteriori: so there may be, and two rival philosophies may 
grow out of them; but to identify religion with an 4 priori 
theory of the universe is transparently absurd. The attempt 
to find the origin of the schism between science and religion 
has failed simply because such a schism does not exist. Indi- 
vidual thinkers can be found who, being scientific men, hold 
anti-religious opinions. They deny, or at least they do not 
believe in, the existence of a personal God, and a perdurable 
personal self ; and it is not uncommon for such men to propose 
terms of reconciliation between science and religion ; but it 
should not be a difficult thing to know how to treat their prop- 
ositions. Herbert Spencer, for example, has drafted a treaty 
of peace in substance as follows: Science will admit that 
there is a Power that transcends experience, and Religion must 
admit that this Power is unknowable. Science is to be allowed 
undisputed rule within the sphere of the knowable; Religion 
is to surrender all claim to the territory occupied by science, and 
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in consideration of her acconrmodating nescience is to be treated 
with great respect and protected in the exercise of her sovereign 
rights throughout the length and breadth of Don’t-know-dom. 
What Mr. Spencer proposes to accomplish by a division of 
territory Mr. Frederick Harrison hopes to effect by means of a 
partnership. He proposes that science shall give religion a share 
in the kingdom of this world on the express condition that 
religion will abandon all hope of a world to come. What shall 
be said to these proposals? The answer is not difficult. Can 
an atheist worship? Can he pray? Need he have any sense of 
responsibility ? any belief in the immutable distinctions of right 
and wrong? In any true sense of the word, can he be religious ? 
No? Then there can be no reconciliation of science and religion 
on such termsas these. These writers would take from religion 
what feeds it, what it leans upon, what gives it power, and then 
say they have no quarrel with it. Solitudinem faciunt pacem 
appellant. 

Again, it is asked whether there is a conflict between 
science and Christianity. What is Christianity? Reduced to 
its lowest terms it is theism f/us the Incarnation. There are 
those of course who reject Christianity because it teaches men 
to believe that Christ wrought miracles, and particularly that 
he rose from the dead. If such men claim to speak in the 
name of science, it is clear that the only way of reconciling 
science and Christianity is by proving that science is wrong in 
making opposition to the Christian miracles. But it is better to 
let men speak only for themselves ; and the question is whether 
it is possible to effect an adjustment of the differences between 
those who do and those who do not believe in the occurrence 
of the Christian miracles. An unqualified negative is the only 
proper answer to this inquiry. To give up miracles is to give 
up the Gospel. Christianity without the miracles would have 
Some value, to be sure ; so perhaps had the ground in which the 
treasure was hid some value for agricultural purposes ; but it 
was not on that account that the man in the parable sold all 
that he had and bought it. With the treasure in it, it was cheap 
at the price he paid for it; but as a farm it was no bargain. 
And the market-value of Christianity, in comparison with other 
religions, depends upon the presence in it of miraculous 
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elements. Give up the resurrection of Christ, and then ‘‘ I care 
for nothing; all shall go.’’ Discard miracles, and you may 
give the religion of Christ to some ragman of literature with 
other cast-off faiths: he perhaps will make an essay on com- 
parative theology out of it ; as a religion it is worthless. And 
it is easy to see what our line of defence must be. Miracles 
are denied, we are told, because men are so fully convinced of 
the uniformity of nature. But what is the uniformity of 
nature? An @ priort expectation, nothing more, as Mozley 
and Bowen have so ably shown, that the future will be like the 
past. Expectations, however, are not always realized ; and 
no one denies a fact which he sees because it was unexpected, 
Will he deny a fact of which he is credibly informed because 
it was unexpected? Will testimony prove a fact? Then it 
will prove an unexpected and extraordinary fact. It is not 
difficult to believe in miracles if cne believes in God. This is 
substantially Paley’s position. But it is not necessary to 
believe in God in order to believe in miracles, though many 
think so, and among them, apparently, Mr. Venn. But why 
should belief in God condition belief in the occurrence of an 
event in the external world? That it occurs is a matter of 
evidence ; what brought it about is another matter. Hence it 
is possible to argue : God is, therefore miracles may be ; and: 
Miracles are, therefore God must be. The last word has not 
yet been said on the subject of certitude ; but of this we may 
be sure : there will be an exposure of the illogical position which 
a man occupies who says that testimony is to be believed ex- 
cept when it relates to the supernatural, and then the sharp anti- 
thesis will be between the truth of Christianity and the general 
discredit of history. A book which will discuss, with the ability 
which such a subject requires, the philosophy of human testi- 
mony, and defend the miraculous in Christianity without making 
an argument for superstition or opening the door to credulity, 
is a desideratum in theological literature. : 
What now is meant by saying that there is a conflict 
between science and the Bible? Simply this: The Bible, as it 
is commonly understood, presents a view of the universe differ- 
ing in various particulars from the views entertained by some 
who regard the universe from the exclusive standpoint of 
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observation and experience. The question is, whether the 
Bible has been misunderstood, or is in error, or whether those 
who oppose its teachings are mistaken. The reply to these 
questions does not appear to involve any great scheme for the 
reconciliation of science and religion, as so many suppose, nor 
is there any reason why the particular proposition, ‘*‘ some 
men, etc.,’’ should be changed into the universal proposition, 
all men, etc.,’’ by the fallacious device of personifying 
science and writing it with a capital S. But granting that 
there is a conflict between science and the Bible, it is evident 
that one’s opinion respecting the area which it covers will 
depend, in a measure, upon the importance which he chooses 
to attach to certain so-called scientific hypotheses. If every- 
body who has an anti-scriptural hypothesis in his head is to be 
taken notice of, it will be easy to prove that every question is 
an open question, and that the whole Bible, alike as to its 
contents and its credentials, is the subject of a direct assault 
on the part of science. Dr. Shields has made this mistake ; 
and the impression which his book-is likely to produce upon 
the mind of a reader will be that every article of faith is 
involved in the conflict between science and religion. On a 
matter of as much moment as this, however, Dr. Shields should 
be allowed to speak for himself. The following are his words : 


** Despite our general belief that all religious truths and scientific facts 
will be found accordant, yet at present there is no doctrine which is not 
staked in some theory, and no theory which is not staked in some doctrine. 
If we hold the one we must let go the other, while if we give up either we 
may lose both. What becomes of our theory of the heavens if we hold that 
the worlds were commanded full-born from nothing? and yet, if we hold 
that they have been slowly evolved from nebulz, where is our doctrine of 
creation? What becomes of our theory of the earth if we hold that it was 
made in six days of twenty-four hours? and yet, if we hold that it has been 
developed through unmeasured time, where is our doctrine of the Sabbath ? 
What becomes of our theory of races if we hold that they descended from 
Adam and Eve? and yet, if we hold that they sprang from indigenous 
centres, where is our doctrine of the divine image and the fall of man? 
What becomes of our theory of the soul if we hold that it is independent of 
the body ; and yet, if we hold that it is interwoven with the body, where is 
our doctrine of immortality and the resurrection? What becomes of our 
theory of society if we hold tat the millennium will be sudden and miraculous? 
and yet, if we hold that it will be historical and natural, where is our doc- 
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trine of the second coming and judgment of Christ? What becomes of our 
whole theory of religion if we hold to a special and supernatural revelation ? 
and yet, if we hold to one that is natural and universal, where are all the 
distinctive doctrines of Christianity ? Whatsoever we may hold in religion is 
so adventured with whatsoever we may hold in science as to put in peril the 
very life of truth and virtue.”’ 


Dr. Shields is minutely and extensively acquainted with the 
history of opinion, and with the present drifts and tendencies 
of thought. He seems to have no difficulty in assigning every 
man to his proper place in a classification, and his thorough 
knowledge of individual thinkers contributes greatly to the 
value of his generalizations. Nowhere does he exhibit more 
completely his thorough mastery of the materials pertaining to 
his department than in the chapters in which he gives an account 
of the attitudes of thinkers of the present and of former times 
in relation to the questions debated between science and 
religion. Yet his love of logical completeness, his fondness 
for antithesis, his desire to have a sustained thought through- 
out the merit of his book, have proved in some instances an 
injury to his argument, and have given his book the appear- 
ance, now and then, of a ledger-account, where the figures are 
made to balance by putting amounts arbitrarily into the 
columns. Still nothing can be neater than ‘his classification of 
parties in reference to the relations they sustain tothe religious 
problems which are the subject of debate : 


‘* Of such parties the two most marked are those who are averse and 
those who are inapt to the great work of harmonizing the knowledge of man 
with the knowledge of God; and these parties are again subdivisible 
according to the kind and degree of such aversion or unfitness. So that as 
we proceed four distinct classes will emerge into view, in the order in 
which we name them: Ist, The Extremists, who would render science and 
religion hostile and exterminant ; 2d, The Indifferentists, who would have 
them separate and independent; 3d, The Impatients or Eclectics, who 
would combine them prematurely and illogically ; 4th, The Despondents or 
Sceptics, who would abandon them as contradictory or irreconcilable." 


The reader must turn to the pages of Dr. Shields to see how 
many men are placed in one or another of these four classes, 
It is not necessary to ask whether he has fairly represented all 
to whom he refers or whether he has stated correctly all the facts 
which he has adduced. In a book where so many names are 
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cited and so many facts are referred to, it would be strange if 
a mind with microscopic tastes could not discover some error. 
There is, however, a more important question to ask, and it 
involves one of the principal points of criticism to which this 
able book is exposed. What is the logical conclusion to which, 
if Dr. Shields is correct, the student of the Bible is driven ? 

For the general terms science and religion substitute the 
specific terms hypotheses and dogmas ; for it is between these 
that the conflict exists. Every hypothesis is staked in some 
doctrine. No one believes that science and religion, in the 
broad sense of those terms, are hostile or exterminant, and no 
one can help believing that in that same broad sense they are 
independent. The ideas of hostility, independence, premature 
combination, or hopeless separation, refer to rival hypotheses 
and dogmas. Notice again that the several hypotheses and 
dogmas are not distributed among these four classes, the 
Extremists dealing with some, the Indifferentists with others, 
etc. But each of the four deals with all the problems of 
astronomy, geology, anthropology, etc., so that if the four 
classes above named be represented by the large letters of the 
alphabet, and the rival hypotheses and dogmas by the small 
letters, the leading chapters in the first part of the ‘‘ Final 
Philosophy’’ will appear to be constructed according to a very 
simple arrangement, thus: A a, b,c,d; Ba, b,c, d,; Ca, b, 
c,@; D a, 6b, c,d. What is true, then, of any one hypothesis 
and dogma is true of all, and the author, it will be remembered, 
condemns the attitude assumed by each of the four classes in 
reference to the problems in debate between science and 
religion. Suppose, then, that the doctrine in question is that 
of creation as opposed to the hypothesis of evolution. A 
Christian says, ‘‘I am an Extremist; I shall oppose the 
hypothesis.’’ But our author says, this will not do. ‘* I willbe 
an Indifferentist, then, holding the dogma, but ignoring the 
hypothesis.”” Again, the writer says, this is not philosophical. 
‘‘ Then I will combine the hypothesis and the dogma, and this 
will place me among the Eclectics.’’ But our author would say 
that efforts of this sort are premature. Finally the Christian 
says, ‘‘ I will give up the doctrine, for I see no way of recon- 
ciling it with the hypothesis.”’ But this proposition is open to 
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objection with all the rest. What, then, should he do? He 
must not attack the hypothesis ; he must not hold the dogma ; 
he must not combine the hypothesis and the dogma; he must 
not give up the dogma. Is it possible to conceive of a con- 
dition of more unqualified scepticism than that in which this 
unfortunate inquirer would be left? And when it is remem- 
bered that the rival hypotheses and dogmas cover the whole field 
of revealed religion and embrage even the question whether 
a revealed religion is possible, it is safe to say that Dr.. Shields 
has made the strongest plea for an agnostic theology which 
has been presented to the English-speaking world in the present 
generation. It is true that the author looks without alarm 
upon the failure of former schemes of reconciliation, because 
he has confidence in the umpirage of philosophy. His reason- 
ing may have the effect of shutting men up to the necessity of 
invoking the aid of the Final Philosophy if they would save 
themselves from a state of nescience ; but other men may not 
be as sanguine as he is respecting the final philosophy. 

As it is so easy to be misunderstood, the writer of this 
article is at pains to say that his criticism concerns the logic of 
the book and not the attitude of its author. Dr. Shields has 
expressed in a single sentence what he believes, and all devout 
students of the Bible will agree with him. ‘‘ Religious creeds 
and scientific theories,’’ he says, ‘*‘ come into actual conflict not 
because of any actual disagreement between the facts of nature 
and the truths of Scripture, but solely because of some false 
exegesis on the one side or some wrong induction on the other.’’ 
This, however, is a belief which the author entertains in spite of 
his argument, and if his argument is sound his belief has no good 
reason for its existence ; for a supernatural revelation is one of 
the dogmas which stand opposed to scientific hypotheses, and 
it is one which, according to the author’s specific averment, 
cannot be regarded as settled. The Eclectic’s method of 
reconciling science and religion is premature and illogical, he 
says, 


‘‘for we are only in the first stages of the great reconciliation. Fiercer 
strifes may await us in the more undeveloped sciences than any we have 
survived. If astronomy could make such warfare, at the mere outposts of 
revelation, when it dwarfed the earth into an atom in space; if geology, at 
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the walls of the fortress, strikes such a panic now that it threatens to reduce 
man to an ephemeron in time; and if anthropology is actually jarring the 
foundations with its effort to degrade him to an autochthon in the scale of 
being ; what may we expect when at length the citadel is assailed by those 
mental and moral sciences which, having human nature for their ‘subject, 
and involving all the great questions of human duty and destiny, shall impinge 
upon the most peculiar topics of inspiration, upon the actual contents as 
well as credentials of the heavenly message ?”’ 


We are to look, then, for greater objections to the Bible 
from the mental and moral sciences than any that geology and 
astronomy have offered. Yet Dr. Shields speaks in terms 
which fall little short of ridicule of those who ignore or reject 
the astronomical and geological objections, or who even under- 
take, during the present phase of the controversy, to forma 
definite opinion by combining the scientific hypotheses and 
religious dogmas. How is it that he can justify his own con- 
fidence in the Bible when even greater attacks are to be made 
against its credentials than as yet have been made against its 
contents? How does he manage to go into theological bank- 
ruptcy with a snug fortune hid away in the doctrine of inspira- 
tion? What will he do? Will he accept the logic of his book 
and avow agnosticism ? or will he hold the inconsistent position 
of believing what his argument goes to show he has no right to 
believe? This would be the Hamiltonian philosophy over 
again, of preaching the faith which he had first destroyed. 
History, however, teaches us that an author's faith is no pro- 
tection against the mischief which his logic may do. Mansel’s 
piety did not prevent his Bampton Lectures from being quoted 
in support of anti-theistic doctrine ; and if the ‘‘ Final Philos- 
ophy’’ does not share the fate of the ‘* Limits of Religious 
Thought,”’ it will be because there is on this side of the water 
no Herbert Spencer with wit enough to capture this piece of 
artillery and turn it against the citadel of Christianity. 


What, then, is the author’s method of effecting a reconcili- 
ation between science and religion? Briefly stated, it is the 
umpirage of philosophy.’’ What that is it may not be so 
easy to say, but the following passage throws some light upon 
the subject : 
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‘* The position taken in the last chapter is that the numerous unsolved 
problems now in debate between scientists and religionists are neither purely 
scientific nor merely religious, but properly philosophical questions, to be 
kept within the province of philosophical minds, and to be wrought as fast 
as they are Settled into the ultimate philosophical system. We cannot decide 
them as mere theologians, appealing to Scripture alone; we cannot decide 
them as mere scientists, appealing to nature alone ; we can only decide them 
as philosophers, lovers of all knowledge and truth, embracing both nature 
and Scripture in our view, sifting the evidence brought by their respective 
disciples, and then basing our conclusions upon that evidence, even though 
it should be against our previous opinions and wishes. This was also 
expressed in a more figurative manner by personifying the opposing interests 
of science and religion, and representing philosophy as an uinpire between 
them ; not any individual philosopher between any individual scientist and 
religionist ; nor yet any particular system of philosophy to which both might 
appeal as a standard; but simply that philosophic mind, genius, or spirit 
which in the whole race of true philosophers has ever sought, and still seeks, 
with more or less thoroughness and success, to mediate between conflicting 
sects and schools, to distinguish their truths from their errors, and to derive 
from them the final system of perfect knowledge.”’ 


1. Doesthe umpirage of philosophy mean the arbitration of 
philosophers? It so, it is open t6 the four objections which I 
made three years ago when the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Um- 
pirage of Philosophy’’ was published as a memoir read before 
the Philosophical Society at Washington. These objections, 
with the author’s replies, are to be found at the close of the first 
chapter of the second part of the-volume. The first of those 
objections was that the philosopher is supposed to approach the 
subject with the foregone conclusion that the Bible is true, in 
which case the arbitration proceeds by begging the gravest ques- 
tion now before the world. The author meets this objection by 
saying that ‘‘ the only parties that can be supposed to need or 
accept reconciliation are the scientist and the religionist, not the 
atheist and the theologian, not the infidel and the Christian, 
who could never agree and preserve their distinctive characters.”’ 
But this does not harmonize with a statement in the same chap- 
ter, where it is said that among the problems upon which the 
umpirage of philosophy is to be tried we have “‘ as the issue of 
modern metaphysical thought, at the one extreme, an optimism 
which seeks to identify the revealed Jehovah as the one abso- 
lute Reason, the first and final cause of a perfected creation ; 
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and at the other extreme a pessimism which would exhibit the 
developing universe as an abortive paradox beginning and end- 
ing in hopeless contradiction.’’ The only answer which can be 
made to these four objections is that the umpirage of philosophy 
has no reference to a specific class of men called philosophers, 
and this the author makes. He would probably agree with 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis in the remark that ‘* whatever 
deference is justly due to great names and competent judges, 
they are not to be regarded as infallible—as the oracles of a 
scientific religion, or as courts of philosophy without appeal.”’ 

2. Does the ‘‘ umpirage of philosophy’’ mean the exhibition 
of a philosophic spirit? This seems tobe the author’s meaning 
in the passage cited above, and no exception can be taken to 
it. It is certain, for instance, that neither Genesis nor Geology 
is the only source of information regarding the cosmogony ; 
that access to a Hebrew Bible is not enough, and access to a 
geological cabinet is not enough ; but that the truth must be 
sought by a full, fair, and patient study of all the evidence in 
the case, whether that evidence be found in Semitic roots or 
Silurian rocks. But if this i$ all that the author means he is 
only giving a new name to a very old idea in speaking of the 
umpirage of philosophy. Andif this is what he means there is 
no good reason for objecting to the theological geologists or the 
geological theologians who undertake to show the exegetical 
bearing of geology on Genesis. Such efforts are declared to be 
premature, however, and it is intimated that no definite and 
final conclusions can be looked for until a broad, comprehen- 
sive, afid summative science is projected which shall proceed 
upon a logical organization throughout all the sciences. 

3. Is it then the final philosophy which is to be the umpire ? 
This view of the matter would be in keeping with the general 
drift of the discussion ; but as the final philosophy has not yet 
made its appearance, it would follow that the problems with 
which it is to deal are open questions, and may so remain for 
many aday. In other words, if this is what the umpirage of 
philosophy means, agnosticism is the only position open to any 
man who would not be an infidel or a bigot. 

Enough has now been said to show that there is a want of 
harmony between the author’s strong statements regarding the 
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unsettled problems of religion and his own avowals of a dog- 
matic faith. This confusion runs all through the volume, and 
is the effect of a failure to state with precision what the recon- 
ciliation is which is sought for. For it is one thing to reconcile 
thinkers and another thing to reconcile thoughts. If the prob- 
lem is: Given certain open questions in science and religion 
how shall the truth be known ?—Dr. Shields has n right to his 
belief in the Bible before the ‘‘ umpirage of philosophy’’ has 
settled the questions pertaining to its credentials and contents. 
But if the problem is: Given the fact that men differ how shall 
they be made to think alike?— Dr. Shields, believing in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, may invoke, if he chooses, the aid 
of philosophy or philosophers in order to convince an up- 
believing world. But philosophy would be an advocate rather 
than an umpire then. Assuming that our author had in his 
mind the reconciliation of antagonistic parties rather than the 
solution of open questions, his consistency is saved; but it is 
saved at the expense of sacrificing the reasoning of his book 
and of giving up the idea of ‘‘umpirage.’’ But it will not 
do to assume that we know the truth on all the questions 
which are debated between the friends of the Bible and the 
advocates of science : we should then be too dogmatic ; nor 
will it do to say that wherever there are conflicting hypo- 
theses and dogmas there are open questions in respect to which 
we cannot say, we believe : we should then be too agnostic. 
The fact is, that the questions which our author has confused 
deserve separate treatment. 

First. How should we deal with the conflicting hypotheses 
and dogmas to which our author refers? They do not all stand 
upon the same level, and need not all be treated in the same 
way. A philosophical system may be so wild that a Christian 
(the truth of the Bible as an evidenced and established fact 
being here assumed) may very properly reject it, because it is in 
manifest opposition to the Scripture. Must a man hold in 
abeyance his belief in God until some second Lord Bacon comes 
along to settle the dispute between Pantheism, Positivism, 
and the Bible? Ora Christian thinker may very properly take 
the position of an Indifferentist : unable to meet scientists on 
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their own ground, he may yet be confident that their hypotheses 
cannot by any latitude of interpretation be made to harmonize 
with the Bible. Again, great service may be rendered to the 
cause of truth by such writers as Guyot and Dawson, and they 
would be classed among the Eclectics; in fact they are cited 
as such in the chapter which condemns this eclecticism as 
** specious,’’ ‘‘ partial,’’ ‘‘ illogical,’’ ‘‘ unscientific, narrow,’ 
** premature,’’ ‘‘ visionary,’’ and ‘‘ vague.’ Once more, the 
dogma that the heavens are ‘‘ a canopy of blue or an illuminated 
dome’”’ has disappeared in the presence of the incontestable 
facts of science ; and so far as this particular subject is con- 
cerned, the whole Christian world, with the exception of Mr. 
Jasper, must be classed among the Despondents. Instead of 
uttering words of condemnation against each of these four 
classes of thinkers, and so immuring the Christian world ina 
dungeon of dreary nescience until some knight of philosophy 
sounds the note of deliverance, it would be safe to say that by 
dividing the work of reconciliation among the Extremists, In- 
differentists, Eclectics, and Despondents, it can be accom- 
plished satisfactorily and without much delay. Or, to put the 
matter in another form: It is not strange that a book which ex- 
poses so many surfaces to criticism should encounter opposition. 
When the Bible has to meet the objections of the astronomer, 
the geologist, the archzologist, the ethnologist, the historian, 
and the metaphysician, and show cause why it should not be 
cast aside as worthless when from any of these quarters it is 
charged with inaccuracy, we may expect that it will give its de- 
fenders a great deal todo. And when it is remembered that 
by far the greater number of objections to the Bible do not 
consist of facts in the material world which are alleged to con- 
tradict the statements of Scripture, but of unproved and 
unprovable hypotheses, to explain facts which are already 
accounted for and explained in the Scripture, no false delicacy 
should prevent a man from opposing the hypotheses because 
they are unscriptural. And when Scripture and science deal 
with the same subjects it is safe to predict that they will not 
disagree when it is understood that Inspiration is not responsible 
for false renderings, and that science is not asynonym for hasty 
generalization. But it is only within a narrow area that any 
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concessions to science on the side of exegesis can be expected ; 
and it is within this area that the issue is joined between tra- 
ditional interpretation and alleged scientific fact. Dr. Shields has 
exaggerated the opposition between science and the Bible by 
giving weight to every philosophic vagary and scientific specu- 
lation, and allowing them to stand in a position of rivalry to the 
Bible. In this way the whole Bible becomes a sealed book, 
which no one is worthy to open who has not been instructed in 
the Final Philosophy. 

Secondly. Assuming the truth of the Bible as to its cre- 
dentials and its contents, how are the differences between 
scientists and religionists to be reconciled so that the former 
shall not deny the teachings of the Bible, and the latter shall 
not deny the teachings of science? This is the question which 
many readers of the volume under review will suppose that Dr. 
Shields has had in his mind, and they will on that account 
approve of the answer which he hasgiven. Whenthe question 
is put in this way, no objection can be made to the “‘ umpirage 
of philosophy.’’ There can be no doubt respecting the real 
importance of the work which such men as Winchell, Cocker, 
Cook, and others are doing. There is a great work of synthesis 
to be done, and Christian thinkers should have their full share 
in it. It is conceivable that a systematic exhibition of the 
facts of nature and of revelation would by its very symmetry 
give visible proof of the harmony of scienceand religion. And 
both for the sake of science and of religion the establishment 
of chairs of philosophy as distinct from chairs of science, men- 
tal, moral, or physical, or chairs of metaphysic, would be a 
very important addition to the college curriculum. In all this 
Dr. Shields is right, though he is probably too sanguine in his 
expectations respecting the effect of the umpirage of philos- 
ophy upon the unbelief of the world. 


As the reconciliation of science and religion is to result 
from the umpirage of philosophy, so a true philosophy, in the 
judgment of our author, is to be the fruit of a reconciliation of 
the rival systems of Positivism and Absolutism. Assuming 
that Positivism is the same as inductive science, Dr. Shields 
is right in saying that it is not necessarily antagonistic to 
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religion ; and assuming that the Absolute means God, his dis- 
cussion of some recent phases of the theistic controversy is just 
and able. But Positivism is not the same as inductive science, 
and there are more than “‘five’’ questions which can be asked 
about the Absolute. One is, What is it ? and our author forgets 
apparently that it has received a great many answers. But 
these chapters are not referred to here for purposes of criticism. 
They show a very just appreciation of the relations of these 
philosophies to religion. Dr. Shields has looked at Positivism 
and its rival from one point of view; but there is another 
which is just as important. He looks upon the parted waters 
of these philosophic streams, and sees the Final Philosophy in 
their future union. He knows, however, that they were once 
united, and no one knows better than he does the causes which 
have produced on the one side a current of monistic idealism, 
and on the other a current of monistic materialism. Nothing 
in the sphere of religious philosophy is more important than the 
question, What is knowledge? For if, as Hume says, knowl- 
edge is a feeling or a recollection of a feeling, it is impossible 
to recognize any bond between a succession of feelings ; 
impossible to recognize feelings as successive ; impossible to 
recognize this feeling as a feeling ; impossible to say “‘ this’’ 
or ‘‘that,’’ ‘‘here’’ or ‘“‘there,’’ ‘‘now’’ or ‘‘then,’’ in 
reference to feelings, for to do so would be to speak of 
relations, and relations are not feelings. And so Mr. Green 
says pithily, ‘‘ A consistent sensationalism must be speechless.”’ 
Hume is the recognized metaphysician-in-chief of the Positiv- 
ists, and the proper reply to Positivism is that which shows 
its inconsistency. It cannot make its attack on Christianity 
except by denying that there are @ priori ideas which antedate 
experience, but it cannot take this step without committing 
suicide. ‘‘ Experience cannot possibly be the parent of sci- 
ence ;’” nay, without the @ priori ideas which the mind brings 
with it and applies to what are called the facts of experience, 
there can be no experience ; and the defence of these 4 priori 
ideas is as necessary to the science which denies them as it is 
to the religion which the denial of them tends to overthrow. 
When the Positivist says that he knows nothing about cause 
or substance, and hence nothing about God or the soul, he 
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means that all knowledge comes through the senses, and that 
phenomena are the only legitimate objects of inquiry. The 
refutation of his position must consist in the demand that he 
carry the principles of his master to their logical conclusion, 
and when he does this he will be ‘‘ speechless.’’ The two 
postulates of religion are a personal self and a personal God. 
Positivism denies both ; and Absolutism is just as bad. Pro- 
fessor Caird, for instance, rejects the common belief of man- 
kind in mind and matter because mind and matter are abstrac- 
tions. He rejects them, that is to say, because we have no 
experience of them. Grant that we have none. Has he had 
any experience of absolute being? And is it good reasoning, 
first to reject mind and matter because they transcend experi- 
ence, and then assume that what are called by these names are 
only the phenomenal manifestations of an absolute something 
which also transcends experience? Distinct as these philoso- 
phies are, however, they occupy a certain common ground. 
They are both monistic ; and antithetical as they may appear 
to be, the passage from one to the other is not impossible. 
Pantheism, says Ebrard, is the way to materialism. See this 
illustrated in Strauss and Feuerbach. Positivism has its affinity 
with Idealism. See this illustrated in Mill’s examination of 
Hamilton, and in Huxley’s lecture on Descartes. And the prac- 
tical effects of the two systems are very much the same. Mr. 
Harrison is a Positivist; Mr. Bradley is a Hegelian. Both 
protest loudly against egoistic morality ; both insist on the 
importance of religion as distinct from morality, and both, by 
their philosophy, would destroy the possibility of either. For 
in order to authoritative morals there must be obligation, and 
in order to an effective code of morals there must be an 
adequate reason for recognizing obligation. But how a posi- 
tivist can have an obligatory system of morals it is hard to 
conceive. The genesis of obligation out of expediency, of 
*‘ ought-not ’’ out of “‘ better-not,’’ has never been effected. 
Mr. Bradley will say ‘‘ ought ’’ as loudly as anybody, and make 
fun of all attempts to hatch ‘‘ oughtness’’ out of utilitarian 
egg-shells ; but what does ‘‘ ought ’’ mean when the identity of 
God and man is affirmed? Mr.*Harrison’s philosophy leaves 
us no God, and Mr. Bradley’s no self distinct from God. And 
37 
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suppose that obligation does exist, what does it amount to if a 
shot-gun will place a man beyond the reach of retribution ? 
Destroy the piers on either shore of Niagara, and leave the 
bridge suspended in mid-air. This is a trifling feat of engin- 
eering skill compared with the attempts which these philoso- 
phers are making to maintain religion and enforce morality 
after denying the existence of an immortal self and a personal 
God. Professor Shields well says that ‘* between the Hegelian 
universe of bare ideas and the Comptean universe of dead 
facts, there is, in sooth, as little to choose as between a ghost 
and a corpse.’” A sound metaphysic conditions the possibility 
of religion. Mr. Hodgson may ridicule what he calls ‘‘ church- 
philosophy ;’’ there can be no church without philosophy. De- 
fend the substantial dualism of subject and object: this will 
give us a perdurable self ; and this again, as Mr. Hutton has 
remarked, will ‘‘ open a broad way into Theism.”’ 

Dr. Shields does not pretend to have constructed the philos- 
ophy which gives the title to his book. This will be a disap- 
pointment to some; for they will feel that the outcome of 
the volume falls short of the promise with which it began. 
Others again who may have opened it with the feeling that 
the title is ambitious will be gratified as they approach the 
conclusion to know that the author, after giving a name to 
that supreme architectonic study which is to include all the 
sciences, has presumed only to sketch in outline what he thinks 
must be its method, while he frankly says that the detailed con- 
struction of it must be the joint labor of many minds for many 
years. The work of building up the scattered elements of 
knowledge is one of great importance, and there is no reason 
why the Positivists should monopolize it. It is time that some 
should undertake to do, from the standpoint of Theism and in 
the interests of Christianity, what Fiske and Lewes and Spencer 
are doing in the interests of Positivism ; and it is gratifying to 
know that there is at least one Christian thinker whose mind is 
turned in this direction. That the time is now ripe for the 
inauguration of the Philosophia Ultima is not indicated by the 
present condition of scientific research ; and that this continent 
is the predestined arena in which the kingdom of philosophy is 
to be established, is an idea for which patriotic reasons may be 
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given, though it is not justified by any existing pre-eminence of 
American thought. But these are small matters. The mistake. 
of Dr. Shields has been in allowing the title of his chair to in- 
fluence his conception of the Final Philosophy. It is an error to 
suppose that the reconciliation of science and religion is the true 
function of philosophy. The effect of it is in the first place to 
magnify the opposition of science and religion, and so enlarge 
the area of apologetics ; and in the second place to put unphilo- 
sophical elements into the very foundations of the philosophic 
structure. 

A comprehensive philosophy must deal with truth as truth, 
and all that pretends to be truth must submit to the proper 
tests of certitude. Question-begging alliterations like Reason 
and Revelation, Faith and Philosophy, are bad enough in pop- 
ular apologetical literature. But they should be banished from 
books of a more serious nature, and certainly they should have 
no place in a great summative science such as the Final Philos- 
ophy ought to be. Such a philosophy must co-ordinate the 
facts of the several sciences, and express the broadest generali- 
zations which that co-ordination will furnish. Here it must 
follow the method of Compte rather than that of Hegel. It 
must also be a critical study of the conditions of knowiedge— 
an inquiry concerning human understanding ; such a study will 
reveal the fact that there are @ priori ideas, and a sound 
philosophy will not send them away in disgrace by saying 
that they are ‘‘metempirical.”” And thirdly, among these 
ideas substance will hold no mean position, and in the inevitable 
dualism of mind and matter we shall have a metaphysic which 
Mr. Lewes may not be able to reduce to what he calls “‘ the 
method of science.’’ What that great summative science shall 
be called is a matter of minor importance. Call it philosophy 
if you will, and thereby indicate the spirit in which truth should 
be sought. Call it science if you wish to have it understood 
that in it is to be seen a systematic exhibition of what is known. 
But if the topic with which it is chiefly concerned is to determine 
its name, then its most appropriate title will be Theology. A 
comprehensive philosophy must regard the spheres of moral and 
material order under some unifying category. That category 
is God. The true conception of the universe, as Dr. Cocker 
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shows, is the theistic conception. ‘‘ Theology,’’ as Dr. Winchel! 
says, “‘is the granary in which the fruitage of philosophy and 
science is garnered.’’ And this is also the view of Dr. Shields, 
for he says: ‘‘ As the universe, the totality of existence, acquires 
intelligibility, becomes a cosmos instead of a chaos, only when 
it is viewed as the creation of a Creator, so the sciences can only 
be resolved into a system by means of theology.”’ 


FRANCIS L. PATTON. 

















THE CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF MOSAISM.' 


HE three volumes of Kuenen, upon the religion of Israel 

to the fall of the Jewish state, have avery distinct purpose. 

They aim at giving mature and vivid expression to what their 
author would assuredly not object to our designating the crét#z- 
cal estimate of Mosaism. It would be discourteous, if not 
erroneous, to call these volumes rationalistic, for rationalism is 
that mental tendency which impugns the veracity of Scripture 
on the assumption of the inviolable truth of certain first prin- 
ciples, such as the incredible nature of miracle and the impos- 
sibility of prediction, supposed to be givenin reason. It would 
be equally erroneous to name these volumes neologian, since 
they do not exemplify slavish adhesion to any subjective philo- 
sophic system. Further, much as they approach the method 
of Strauss and Schenkel, they cannot be consistently déscribed 
as mythical in the sense accorded to that word since the publi- 
cation of the Leben Fesu. Theyare distinctly critical. Profess- 
ing to eschew all canons of external evidence (with what justice 
will be presently seen), they apparently base their entire conclu- 
sions, as the critical school professes to do, upon internal evidence, 
rejecting scripture only when it seems to contradict scripture, 
and reconstructing by sheer strength of intellect a harmonious 
narrative more coherent than the biblical histories. These vol- 
umes are the fullest and most brilliant blossoms of that exe- 
getical epiphyte which has been entwining itself ever more vigor- 


* Kuenen, ‘‘ The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State.” ‘frans- 
lated from the Dutch by Alfred Heath May, and revised bythe Author. 3 vols. 
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ously for half a century around the traditional view of Holy 


Writ,and which, having dismembered the prophecies of Isaiah and, 


Zechariah as its admirers think, eaten through the connections 
of many of the Davidic Psalms with David and the Solomonic 
Proverbs with Solomon, left the apostolic authority of the Synop- 
tist Gospels hanging by a thread, severed the gospel of John 
from John and the Acts from Luke, undermined the Pauline au- 
thorship of the Pastoral Epistles and the Petrine authorship of 
the Second Epistle of Peter, would also number amongst the 
gigantic prejudices it has felled the Mosaic origin of the Leviti- 
cal legislation and worship. 

It were devoutly to be wished that these new lights upon 
Old Testament story had arrived at some tolerable unanimity. 
Their aim is the same ; their method is similar; their works are 
marvels of ingenuity and monuments of erudition; they reveala 
glance keen, accurate, and sympathetic, into the statuesque struc- 
ture and rhetorical capabilities of the Hebrew tongue, if not of 
the Hebrew faith; unfortunately their results are widely diverse. 
Some sort of analysis of the special position occupied by Dr. 
Kuenen may therefore be advantageously given, by way of pre- 
face to the more general study of the critical estimate of Mo- 
saism. 

The learned author of the *‘ Religion of Israel,’’ who has al- 
ready achieved a solid fame amongst critical interpreters of the 
Old Testament by his Historisch-kritisch Onderzock naar het Ont- 
staan en de Verzameling van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds—a His- 
torico-critical Contribution to the Study of the Old Testament 
(a French translation of the first volume of which has ap- 
peared, with a laudatory preface by Renan), and by a variety of 
archzological and exegetical studies and reviews in the Zhco- 
logisch Tijdschrift, consistently and elaborately follows, albeit 
with multitudinous corrections, the stand-point of his earlier 
works. Likening the believers in the supernatural origin and 
character of the Old Testament to travellers in a mountainous 
region, and their opinions to the crude and insufficient images 
of stream and crag, pathway and precipice, gleaned from the 
successive glimpses of a difficult and distracting clamber, Dr. 
Kuenen finds a resemblance to himself in the traveller who has 
reached a summit, and whose horizon having become wider his 
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conceptions of proportion have also become more accurate, the 
large appearing diminutive, the hidden extensive, the final 
steps the foreground, and the first moving scenes the vanishing 
of the perspective. This mountainous journey, which has proved 
so expanding to the Dutch professor, is, he tells us, a labo- 
rious tour of research, to continue his own figure, through 
the tangled forests and treacherous bridle-paths of the books of 
the Old Testament. Finding no adequate or reliable record of 
the days of David and Solomon, to say nothing of earlier times, 
he selects the reign of Hezekiah as his starting-point, consider- 
ing us well informed upon that century, not only from the his- 
torical books of the Kings, the composition of the prophets, 
but also from the prophecies of Amos, Hosea, the author of 
part of Zechariah, Isaiah, Micah, and possibly Nahum. By 
the light of the beliefs of this century, carefully deduced, he 
first gropes his way through the preceding ages, and then ad- 
vances, on solid historical ground as he asserts, from the reign 
of Hezekiah to the days of the Exile, from the Exile to the Res- 
toration, thence to the last century of the Jewish state, adding, 
as a kind of appendix, a summary of the history of the Jewish 
religion from the siege of Titus to the present day. 

The general outline of Dr. Kuenen’s conclusions is as follows. 
The children of Israel once resided in Egypt and were poly- 
theists. They had previously been fetichists, and worshipped 
trees and stones. The first step to a purer faith was taken when 
Moses, who was possibly a monotheist, during a period of wan- 
dering in the Sinaitic desert, called the tribal god by the name 
of Jahveh or Jehovah, and imparted the Ten Words or the Ten 
Commandments (in some rudimentary form of words which be- 
came the nucleus of the present Decalogue), thus *‘ connecting 
the religious idea with the moral life of the nation.’’ It was, 
in the days of the Judges, largely mythical as the extant ac- 
counts evidently are, when the tribes had ceased to be nomads 
and had become agriculturists, that the second step in relig- 
ious advance was taken. This ensued upon the rise of that aston- 
ishing type of character, the prophetic, which exercised such 
gigantic influence upon the entire subsequent history of Israel. 
To tribes disjointed and antagonistic, fighting to the death with 
the Canaanitish aborigines, the prophets gave the cohesion of 
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monarchy. They also established monotheism, for, by grad- 
ual steps and reiterated teaching during centuries, they suc- 
ceeded in erecting Jehovah—who had been since the days of 
Moses simply what Chemosh was to the Moabites, the patron god 
of the tribe—into the one supreme and only God. The further 
development of the religion of Israel was the result of the contest 
of the prophetical with the ecclesiastical order, prophets and 
priests, in the fell struggle for existence, furthering the survival of 
the fittest, as prophets and people had previously done. In fact, 
says Dr. Kuenen, the Old Testament, critically regarded, ac- 
quaints us with three forms of the worship of Jehovah—the 
Jahvism of the people who worshipped Jehovah as one in a plu- 
rality of gods, the monctheistic Jahvism of the prophets, and 
the Jahvism of the priests,whose worship was a ritual of com- 
promise: ‘* The people acknowledged and worshipped other 
gods besides Jahveh, and thus fell naturally into what is usually 
called by a technical term, synucretism—that is, into a combination 
and intermingling of ideas and customs which had originally 
been connected with various gods: the prophets saw in Jahveh 
the only god, and so came naturally, as it were, to ascribe to him 
all the attributes and characteristics which in polytheism and by 
the people were distributed among the different gods: the /aw, 
finally, must be regarded as a compromise between the popular 
religion and the Jahvism of the prophets.’’ Thus the history 
of religion in Israel resolves itself, according to our author, into 
a history of the gradual and natural supersession of the popu- 
lar views by the prophetic and of the prophetic by the legal. 
Retracing our steps and representing the views of Dr. Kuenen 
from another point of view, his hypothesis of the origin of the 
religion of Israel may be put in this way. In the early days of 
the existence of the Israelites as a nation, they possessed no 
sacred literature in any way resembling the modern Pentateuch. 
Those five books (or rather six, for the book of Joshua should be 
included) were the production first of the prophetic, and then of 
the priestly party in the struggle for power. They had their birth 
in this wise : Jehovah was worshipped by the masses as the tribal 
god, inthe shape of acalf or young bull, by sacrifices upon moun- 
tains and hills, the so-called groves or high places ; indeed, the 
tribal god was popularly regarded as a terrific god of light, whose 
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messengers were fierce noon-day heat and consuming fire ; human 
sacrifices were made in his honor; in short, the current concep- 
tion of Jehovah bordered on that of Molech. It was the special 
merit of David, sensuous and half barbaric as was his theology, 
to have transferred the ark of Jahveh (of the existence of which, 
by the way, Dr. Kuenen scarcely gives an intelligible explana- » 
tion) to a settled abode in Jerusalem, and to have given official 
recognition to Jahvism as the religion of the nation. From 
such an act there was but a step, thinks our author, to the erec- 
tion of that magnificent temple of Phcenician design as well as 
workmanship, which was the grand achievement of Solomon. 
‘ Solomon probably also laid the foundation of a priesthood, and 
of those three high festivals which had already become a perma- 
nent institution in the seventh century before Christ. Thus, 
too, Solomon unconsciously originated a deviser and custodian 


days neither of David nor Solomon was there, asserts Dr. 
Kuenen, any trace of that elaborate system of ritual known as 
Mosaism, nor, @ fortiori, of the books of the Pentateuch which 
embody that system. As a matter of fact, the changes made 
by father and son were too radical and sweeping, and a reaction 
speedily set in. In revolt against this scheme of centralization, 
Jeroboam, recurring to the more ancient and popular practice, 
erected sanctuaries at Dan and Bethel, and fostered the cultus of 
the high places. A wide success greeted this retrograde move- 
ment, and it was only by the energetic proclamations of Elijah 
and Elisha, themselves presumably addicted in some degree to 
bull-worship, that Jehovah retained his place even as the patron 
deity. By the reign of Hezekiah the force of this reaction was 
largely spent. Once more the prophetic party took heart. 
Recognizing the inadequacy for their purpose of the Ten Words 
of Moses, and even of that small collection of private laws 
known in later times as the Book of the Covenant,’ the only 
written code of religion and politics then extant, the party of 
pure religion set themselves to formulate their desires, to ascribe 
them to Moses, to commit them to writing, and to place them 
in the Temple, where they were soon after found by the high 
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priest Hilkiah, as we find a letter which has been dropped into 
our letter-box. This programme—for the most part a wordy 
and rhetorical expansion of two principles, namely, no god but 
Jehovah, and no worship apart from the Temple—constitutes 
the larger portion of the Book of Deuteronomy which, read to 
‘the king, gave the initiative to Josiah’s reformation. Thus 
commenced, thinks Dr. Kuenen, the momentous epoch of sub- 
jection to the written law. Not that the snake of idolatry was 
more than scotched, for the worship of Baal and Ashera con- 
tinued until the days of the Exile ; the formulation of Deutero- 
nomy (in its earliest form") was simply the first draft of that 
method of attack which finally proved victorious. This first 
draft was still further elaborated by Ezekiel during the dreary 
days by the river Chebar, when, fully assured in his own mind of 
the certainty of speedy return, he drew up what our author calls 
‘**a complete plan for the organization of the new Israel,’’ giv- 
ing, in the first place, a minute description of a new temple, ap- 
pending, in the second place, a series of detailed precepts con- 
cerning religious worship, the staff of ministrants and the rights 
and obligations of the prince, and regulating, thirdly, the divi- 
sion of the land. In thus giving utterance to his scheme for 
the future, Ezekiel, himself a priest as well as a prophet, com- 
menced the committal to writing of the priestly tradition, which 
had been accumulating for many years. The priests in Baby- 
lonia, the kernel and flower of the Jewish nation, followed in 
his footsteps. A first essay in legislation (remains of which 
have been preserved to us in Leviticus xviii.-xxvi.) was speedily 
followed by others, until a complete system at length arose, set 
in a historical frame and presented as a restoration of the re- 
mote and glorious past. The leading details of this system 
were that the Tabernacle, a convenient fiction, occupied the 
central position of a mythical camp, and was the only legitimate 
place of sacrifice; and that a sharp line of demarcation was 
everywhere drawn between priests and Levites, and consequently 
between their status and immunities. What wonder, then, asks 
Dr. Kuenen, if, on the return of the exiles, the ecclesiastical party 
having an overwhelming advantage in social position and organ- 


* Viz., Deut. 4-30. 
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ization, the first duty assumed was to rebuild the Temple? 
What wonder that the hierarchy thenceforth monopolized the 
first place in the annals of Judaism? And when Ezra took his 
stand with fourteen priests upon his lofty platform, on that 
memorable first day of the seventh month, and read the priestly 
ordinances of this deftly manufactured Book of the Law abso- 
lutely for the first time to the assembled and enthusiastic multi- 
tude, what wonder if the legalism which had been sown like a 
grain of mustard-seed in the days of Hezekiah sprouted into a 
tree that could shelter a nation? But not even yet was the 
work of the priesthood complete. The Book of the Origins (that 
section of the Pentateuch which the critical school has made 
us acquainted with under the title of the Elohistic narrative— 
the Original Story of Colenso, das Buch der Ursprungen of 
Ewald), from which Ezra read, cannot have fully met the state 
of affairs which he found around him, nor could it have been 
introduced with effect without the co-operation of the priest- 
hood, which had already served for sixty years in Zerubbabel’s 
Temple.’ An understanding must be arrived at with this eccle- 
siastical interest, its wishes and advantage must be taken into 
account, modifications must be made as circumstances required, 
and, in a word, such measures must be framed and placed on 
record as were indispensable to the success of the undertakirig. 
This Ezra did at his leisure, and somewhere between the years 
458 and 444 B.C., thinks Dr. Kuenen, completed his final redac- 
tion of the law. Emendations were made by later hands, but 
no alterations of moment. With the recension of Ezra the 
fabric of so-called Mosaism may be regarded as practically com- 
pleted ; thenceforward, it was cyrrent, substantially under the 
form of the present Pentateuch, as the Jewish rule of faith and 
life. Thenceforth Judaism stood before the eyes of the world 
like its own Temple: Moses had first imparted its idea ; 
Samuel and David and Solomon had endowed that idea with a 
local habitation and a name; Hezekiah and Josiah restored its 
buried glories ; by the rivers of Babylon it had formed the sub- 
ject of Ezekiel’s dreams, and fired the priesthood with enthusi- 
asm ; it was rebuilt with more than pristine magnificence in the 
days of Nehemiah and Ezra, becoming the centre of a people’s 
hopes and the spring of a people’s joys ; every change through- 
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out its chequered course had been an enlargement and every 
period of oblivion a night of growth; and the splendid struc- 
ture at length complete, embellishment and restoration may be 
undertaken at intervals, but of vital alteration there shall be no 
trace, for letter has usurped the place of spirit, the written of 
the oral word, the scribe of the prophet, the Aaronic priest of 
the priesthood open to every son of the nation. 

Such, consecutively arranged and very freely translated from 
the cumbrous and abstract style of our author, is the hypothesis 
put forth in these volumes. The most superficial reader will 
perceive the immense change of view its acceptance would neces- 
sitate. So far from being the supernatural gift of Deity, the 
Levitical system would become the natural if slow outgrowth 
of the religious instincts of man, a survival of the fittest, a vic- 
tor in the bitter and prolonged struggle for existence. The 
rubric of Judaism would resemble that of thé Vatican. Sinai 
and its divine voice becomes a myth; the voice which Moses 
heard between the cherubim is also mythical; the association 
with Moses of any portion of the so-called Mosaic legislation, 
with the single exceptions of a wavering predilection for mono- 
theism and the germinal moral code which subsequently grew 
into the Decalogue, is the pious fraud of prophets, the iniqui- 
tous fraud of priests. The central sanctuary with its Holy 
Place and Holiest is a study from the Pheenician. The Taber- 
nacle of the Wilderness is a deliberate fiction made for religious 
ends on the rough and ready method of turning the Temple into 
a tent, and halving the dimensions. As for the triple division 
of the sacred ministrants, the distinctions between Aaron and 
his sons and his tribesmen being unknown before the Exile, the 
insertion of these distinctions in the national archives was a 
priestly device for retaining usurped power. If the three great 
feasts were celebrated in the days of Solomon, the Day of 
Atonement at any rate was post-exilic ; if the Passover was cel- 
ebrated by Hezekiah and Hilkiah, it was because the Passover 
was the creation of Jeremiah, Hilkiah’s son. The round of 
daily, weekly, monthly, and festal sacrifices was the impos 
adjunct devised by ambitious priests for the assurance of priest]; 
dominion in realms moral, political, and fiscal. In the words 
of one of the boldest advocates of this theory, ‘‘ For many cen- 
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turies after Moses the Levitical ordinances were neither prac- 
tised nor known ;”’ the ascription of the institution of the priest- 
hood to Moses “‘ is absolutely against all historical evidence ;’’ 
indeed, the statements of the Exodus on this head ‘‘ imply the 
artful fiction of an author or authors who attempted to promul- 
gate their own devices as divine or supernatural arrangements, 
and thus to awe an impressionable nation into their acceptance 
and reverential observance; . . . . they are both a failure 
and a fraud ;’’ the Levitical laws of purification were ‘‘ the 
results of many generations and the work of many minds ;’’ the 
Levitical system of sacrifices *‘ is not the work of a generation, 
but the result of succeeding ages ; its beginnings may reach back 
to early times, possibly to those of Moses, but its progress and 
development were slow and gradual ;’’ the ritual and idea of 
the Day of Atonement ‘‘ demanded the incessant labors of a 
thousand years ;’’ as for the cycles of religious feasts, they 
‘* attained their highest and final form only during the time of 
Zerubbabel’s temple ;’’ in short, what Dr. Kalisch expressly says 
of Leviticus applies, in his esteem, to the whole Pentateuch— 
** it was, in fact, the product of many minds writing at different 
times and with special objects in view, and it received but grad- 
ually its present form and dimensions.’’’ Dr. Kuenen’s title- 
page might not unsuitably read, *‘ The Religion of Israel; or, 
the Application of the Principle of Natural Selection to the 
Religious History of the Jews.’’ Dr. Kuenen’s is the evolu- 
tional theory of Mosaism. 


In view of so revolutionary a hypothesis, the question arises, 
upon what data the Christian Church is bidden change the com- 
monly received theory of the supernatural and Mosaic origin of 
the Tabernacle and its worship, of the Decalogue and its multi- 
tudinous expansions? Of course the lover of truth will gladly 
sacrifice at any time preconceptions to proved facts, but what is 
the evidence offered in behalf of this genetic origin of Mosaism ? 
We are at once confronted with the unquestionable fact that 


’“ A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament,” Leviticus, 
part 1, 1867; part 2, 1872; see especially the essays on the Sacrifices of the 
Hebrews, on the Hebrew Priesthood, on the Laws of Purification, on the Day of 
Atonement, and on the Date and Authorship of Leviticus. 
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Dr. Kuenen is to some degree absolved from stating in the 
work before us the entire evidence for his conclusions. He has 
already devoted two considerable volumes to the critical study 


of the Old Testament, the conclusions of which he is of course’ 


at liberty to assume, so far at least as his later researches have 
left those results unmodified ; not only so, it has also been the 
learned author’s lot to enter into the labors of a long line of 
predecessors in the same field. If Dr. Schultz, in stating the 
postulates of so important an inquiry as that into the theology 
of the Old Testament, can appeal to the results of the criticism 
of the Pentateuch, and without further ado proceed on the 
assumption that the extant records of the so-called Patriarchal 
and Mosaic ages are unhistorical, commencing his statement of 
religious belief with the days of Samuel,’ it need cause no 
surprise if Dr. Kuenen follows a similar plan. The fact is, the 
theory before us can only be adequately and fairly discussed 
after an investigation into the complete course of crzticism from 
its inception until now. 

The progress of the so-called critical study of the Peneeech 
has been marked by three distinct phases. In the first phase, 
the Genesis alone was submitted to a process of decomposition. 
This phase is known as that of the compilation or documentary 
theory (Urkunden-Hypothese). The Genesis being regarded, 
to use a chemical technicality, as a mere mechanical mixture, it 
was thought to be readily separable into its component parts by 
commonplace expedients. The analytical method which ulti- 
mately yielded such unexpected results was supplied by one 
Astruc,’a Parisian physician. Concentrating attention upon the 
singular usage of the divine names in the first book of the Pen- 
tateuch, he started the idea that Moses had compiled the book 
from two principal documents—distinguished by the employment 
of Elohim and Jehovah respectively to designate the Deity— 
inserting additional matter from tensmallermemoirs. This idea 
of a compilation from two documents, which soon came to be 
popularly known as the Elohistic and Jehovistic manuscripts, was 


? “ Alttestamentliche Theologie,” 2 vols., 1869; see preface and p. 75. 

2 ‘Conjectures sur les mémoires originaux, dont il parait que Moyse s’est 
servi pour composer le livre de la Genése.” Brussels, 1753; a German edition 
was also published at Frankfort, 1783. 
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adopted a few years later (without, however, many minor qual- 
ifications made by Astruc) by Eichhorn, Méller, Bauer, Gram- 
berg, Stahelin, and many others. When objection was taken 
by the advocates of the unity of the narrative, that these two 
documents could not possibly be demonstrated to be consecu- 
tive, the hypothesis of a dual became that of a triple compilation 
in the hands of Ilgen, who affirmed the existence of three 
records, two Elohistic and one Jehovistic. Nor did the disinte- 
gration end there ; subsequent critics finding traces of four doc- 
uments and more. 

The second phase was that of the Recension Hypothesis, 
or the theory of Supplements (Erganzungs-Hypothese). Ac- 
cording to this view, the Pentateuch consists of one fundamental 
document (the Grundschrift of the Germans, the Original Story 
of Colenso), which has been repeatedly revised and supplemented 
.by successive editors—that is to say, to carry on the previous 
chemical illustration, the Mosaic books are no longer regarded 
as a mere mechanical mixture, readily separable into its compo- 
nent parts, but as a stable compound of a distinct base and 
several organic products, only resolvable by the subtlest powers 
of analysis. There was undoubtedly an appetizing charm about 
this conception of a Grundschrift traceable throughout the Pen- 
tateuch, and discoverable, not by the somewhat coarse test of 
the divine names, but by those more refined analytical methods 
which determine literary style, peculiarities of diction, psycho- 
logical assumptions, theological predilections—all those elud- 
ing features of difference which only a cultured and sensitive 
criticism can detect. The way for this more organic and fasci- 
nating conception had been already prepared by casual remarks 
in influential writers like De Wette, Kelle, Ewald, and Stihelin, 
and, being minutely elaborated by highly skilful and accom- 
plished scholars, it soon assumed a position of extreme impor- 
tance. All its advocates were agreed that the so-called Grund- 
schrift gave a connected account of the entire epoch from the 
origin of the world to the conquest of Canaan ; they differed as 
to the date and manner of composition, the time and method of 
revision. According to Tuch, Stihelin, and Kalisch, the Origi- 
nal Story of the Elohist was supplemented by the interpolated 
narrative of one later reviser, the so-called Jehovist. According 
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to Bleek, De Wette (in his latest opinion), and Von Lengerke, 
the Original Story was first supplemented by the Jehovist, and 
was afterward subjected, about the time of Josiah, to a later 
revision, at the hands of the Deuteronomist. According to 
Dillmann and Vaihinger, the work of the Elohist was first 
revised by a second Elohist, then by the Jehovist, and then by 
a final redactor, the Deuteronomist. Davidson and Néldeke dis- 
tinguish the final redactor from the Deuteronomist, thus dis- 
cerning five authors and editors. Knobel also recognized the 
labors of several authors, but he regards, to put his views 
as broadly as possible, the Grundschrift as sharing with two 
others which he names the Book of Laws (Recht-buch) and 
the Book of Wars (Kriegsbuch), the position of being ori- 
ginal materials, worked up first by the Jehovist, and then 
by the Deuteronomist, who was in all probability the famous 


Hilkiah. To these opinions must be added the two views. 


of Ewald ; the earlier that the work of the Elohist (the Book 
of Origins, as he names it) embodied a more ancient work 
(which he named the Book of the Covenant), and was subse- 
quently enlarged by athird anda fourth and a fifth narrator (the 
Deuteronomist) ; according to his later view, the Book of the 
Origins was preceded by three works—the Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah, a Biography of Moses, and the Book of the Covenants. 
Omitting minor names and opinions, we may now pass on, 
drawing attention meanwhile to two great results almost unani- 
mously insisted on in this second phase: first, that Deuteron- 
omy was the latest of the five books and was written about the 
time of Josiah ; and, second, that the ecclesiastical system so 
well summarized and understood by the name of Mosaism was 
regarded as part of the Grundschrift, and in all probability 
largely transmitted from the days of Moses by oral tradition. 
As Bleek tersely put it, ‘An important part of the laws and 
ordinances of the Pentateuch is of such a nature that, judging 
from their purport and form, it is impossible that they could 
belong to any other age than the Mosaic ;’’ and similar senti- 
ments have been repeated almost verbally by Davidson, De 
Wette, Dillmann, Ewald, Knobel, Néldeke, Schultz, Vaihin- 
ger, and Von Lengerke. 

A third departure was made when criticism began to throw 
doubts upon the homogeneity of the Mosaic legislation. So 
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early as 1862, Julius Popper,’ a Jewish scholar and antiquarian, 
published a treatise on the Tabernacle with the express purpose 
of demonstrating the post-exilic origin of the account of its con- 
struction in the Exodus. This fertile idea rapidly took root, 
and a few years later the late lamented Carl Heinrich Graf’ 
revived in a new dress the old rationalistic theory of Vatke and 
George, and the post-exilic theory of the origin of the Levitical 
legislation came forth, born of acuteness and educated by erudi- 
tion, the latest exemplar of the doctrine of evolution. Accord- 
ing to this view, the Book of Deuteronomy, still regarded as 
written about the time of Josiah, is the earliest instead of the 
latest draft of the Jewish religion, exceedingly rudimentary 
therefore and incomplete—that elaborate civil and religious sys- 
tem presented in the Pentateuch being the slow and steady 
accretion, during centuries of thought and vicissitude, of the 
grandest representatives of those prophetic and ecclesiastical 
men of genius so characteristic of Judaism. Further descrip- 
tion is unnecessary after our analysis of Dr. Kuenen’s great work, 
which follows step by step the hypothesis of Graf. The most 
thoroughgoing exponents of this evolutional theory are Kuenen, 
Kalisch, Kayser,* and Colenso.* The theory itself is daily 
making fresh conquests. 

An examination, therefore, into the critical estimate of 
Mosaism becomes of necessity an examination into three 
hypotheses : of the composite structure of the Pentateuch, of 
the rudimentary character of Deuteronomy, and of the evolu- 
tional nature of Mosaism. Those accurate balancings of 
minutie@ pro et con, which are as indispensable to the formation 
of a sound judgment as valueless to its impartation, space com- 
pels us to omit. The general line of argument can alone be 
indicated. Even that indication must be as brief as possible, 
that we may proceed to our main purpose; but we are fore- 
stalling. | 


1«* Der biblische Bericht tiber die Stiftshiitte, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Composition und Diaskeue des Pentateuch.” 

* “ Die geschichtlichen Biicher des A. T.,” 1866. 

3 «Das vorexilische Buch der Vorgeschichte Israels und seine Erweiterun- 
gen,” 1874. 

4** The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, Critically Examined.” Part vi., The 
Later Legislation of the Pentateuch. 1871. 
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In estimating the evidence for the composite structure of 
the Pentateuch, it is difficult to repress two suspicions which 
materially affect the value of that evidence. The first suspicion 
is that the numerous details accumulated in proof are not the 
real data by which decision has been reached. Critics, like 
diplomatists, are much given to framing arguments to make 
prepossessions plausible ; nay, when one set is demonstrated in- 
valid, they are wont to straightway devise another. The wish 
in criticism is often father to the thought. At any rate, the his- 
tory of criticism has been an incessant adjustment. It has not 
been a record of the rise and victory of a theory, well defined 
in principle and in detail, like the dynamical theory of light, or 
the protoplasmic origin of vital structure, or the physical gen- 
eralization of the conservation of energy, or Ricardo’s theory of 
rent ; it rather resembles the alternate rise and fall of material- 
ism in philosophy or Epicureanism in ethics. If the adherents 
of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch have abandoned some 
incautious statements, and made some needful rectifications 
of their position, the course of the adherents of the opposite 
view has been one of ceaseless change of front and method of 
attack ; driven from one point, they have immediately assumed 
another ; compelled to relinquish one weapon, another has been 
immediately forged. From a dual theory of composition, they 
have advanced to a triple and a quadruple and a quintuple and 
a multiple theory, each numerical classification being a colliga- 
tion of things alike but in name, the sole base of union being a 
common enmity. Is it therefore matter for surprise, however 
much Dr. Kuenen and others may deprecate an intrenchment 
behind the mutual disputes of the supporters of critical research, 
if such variations should arouse the suspicion of special plead- 
ing? And this leads the way to the second suspicion : that the 
real objection to the Pentateuch is objection to its contents. The 
older rationalists everywhere assumed that a historical document 
which relied upon miracle or prediction was zpso facto untrust- 
worthy; is there not some latent @ priori objection to the 
supernatural at the foundation of modern criticism? Every 
psychologist must have observed how readily, in this mysteri- 
ous and complex world, large numbers of facts can always be 
made to ally themselves on the side of any hypothesis which 
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momentarily commends itself to that ensemble of feeling we 
can only denominate instinct or Zeitgeist ; is there not in the 
minds of the crztics some concealed prepossession which uncon- 
sciously influences the selection of ‘‘ the facts which illustrate’’ ? 
Has not Darwinism in theology as well as in biology its roots in 
dislike of divine interference? Hengstenberg made a collection 
of incidental declarations in which his opponents betrayed or 
confessed that their piece de resistance was an initial disaffection 
toward the supernatural ; might not that collection be start- 


lingly completed to this date? Certainly Dr. Kuenen, whilst 


apparently resting the proof of his position upon an analysis of 
documents, frankly says, in definipg his stand-point, that the 
religion of Israel is to him one of the principal religions of the 
world, ‘‘ nothing less and nothing more’’ — that, although 
‘this cannot be admitted by those who derive the Jewish and 
Christian religions from special divine revelation, and all other 
forms from human invention, . . . . impartial criticism’’ 
remembers that the belief in the supernatural origin of their 
faiths ‘‘is by no means exclusively characteristic of Israelites 
and Christians, they hold it in common with the adherents of 
many, nay, of most other forms of religion, Zarathustra, Sakya- 
Mouni, and Mahomet passing among their followers for 
envoys of the godhead ;’’ and that ‘‘no one can expect or 
require . . . acomplete demonstration of the right of the 
modern as opposed to the ecclesiastical view; . . . we have 
outgrown the belief of our ancestors.’’ So Kalisch, having 
eulogized ‘‘the fearless and penetrating investigations of Dar- 
win, Huxley, and Lyell,’’ expresses ‘‘the hope . . . that he 
has aided, however humbly and modestly, in supporting, by 
arguments derived from his special department of study, the 
philosophical ideas which all genuine science at present seems 
eager to establish ;’’ declares the biblical cosmogony to be 
‘* grand and sublime,’’ but *‘ erroneous and unscientific ;’’ speaks 
of miracles as ‘‘ absolutely opposed to our notions of the uni- 
verse, . . . at once impossible and incredible ;’’ asserts 
‘‘human supplications, sacrifices, fasting, or any other form of 
devotion or asceticism’’ to be powerless ‘‘ to exercise an influ- 
ence on the course of events or on the destiny of men ;’’ finds 
divine revelation to “‘ precisely coincide with human knowledge 
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and wisdom ;”’ and defines inspiration as ‘‘ nothing but the intel- 
lectual or moral elevation of man himself striving to rise to the 
utmost greatness and purity of his nature.’’* Even Colenso, 
commonly so cautious in the statement of his ultimate views, 
does not shrink from writing: ‘‘ Perhaps the most important 
result of the criticism of the Pentateuch is this, that it strikes a 
death-blow at the whole system of priestcraft, which has crea 
been based upon the notion that the Levitical laws . . 

were really of Mosaic, or rather of divine origin: we have now 
seen that these laws are all without exception the product of a 
very lateage; . . . but with the priesthood comes to the 
ground also the whole ritualistic system with its multitude of 
sacrifices, expressly contrived, not merely for the relief of the 
burdened conscience of the sinner, but for the benefit cf the 
priest: let it not be said that these all, with the sprinkling of 
the blood, point to the blood of Christ as of a lamb, without 
blemish and without spot ; with our present knowledge of the 
time and manner in which the later legislation originated, it is 
impossible to believe this. . . . How, indeed, could those 
narrow priestly notions set forth in any way the sacrifice of 
Christ ?’?? In which remarkable utterances of the Anglican 
bishop, one who reads between the lines may well see cause 
regarded as effect. In like manner, when incidentally speaking 
of the historical allusions in Deuteronomy, the able translator 
of Ewald’s history writes, they ‘‘ are of that explicit and detailed 
character which betrays the fact that they are written after the 
event, and that the name of Moses as speaker is simply used by 
the anonymous writer as Merlin, Solomon, Ossian, etc., in other 
literatures.’’* Frankly enough, also, Graf, at the very outset 
of his inquiry, put the matter thus: ‘* The reply to the ques- 
tion in what particular epoch . . . we regard the Mosaic 
legislation, as it now lies before us, to have been completed, 
really amounts to this, whether, in accordance with nature and 
analogy, we shall regard it as an evidence and a result of a grad- 
ual development proceeding out of a fruitful germ, or as a thing 


* * Leviticus,” vol. i., Essay I., §xxv., On the Theology of the Past and Future. 

***The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua,” part vi. pp. 631, 635, 637. 

* Russell Martineau, article on the ‘‘ Legislation of the Pentateuch,” in the 
Theological Review for 1872. . 
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completed at the first and lying at the base of every further 
development.’’’ 

But whatever truth there is in these suspicions—and no 
undue emphasis has been laid upon them—certain it is that the 
long array of evidence adduced in behalf of the composite 
structure of the books of Moses, judicially examined, does not 
warrant the conclusion drawn. It may equally warrant quite 
another conclusion. The whole evidence may be conveniently 
classified as follows. First comes the notorious fact of the sin- 
gular usage of the divine names already alluded to. Then, 
secondly, there is the negative testimony, consisting of certain 
apparent anachronisms, omissions, repetitions, and contradic- 
tions ; thus the Mosaic authorship is inconsistent, it is argued, 
with the insertion of such historical, geographical, and archzo- 
logical statements as ‘‘ the Canaanite was then in the land”’ 
(which implies, it is alleged, that at the time of the writer the 
Canaanite was of in the land), or the allusion to Dan in the 
days of Abram (when the name of Dan was only given to Leshem 
at the conquest of Canaan), or the supposition that Moses wrote 
the narrative of his own death ; so, also, stress is laid upon the 
paucity of detail upon such points as the lives of Hur and 
Jethro, and the story of the wanderings in the wilderness, all of 
which, it might have been confidently anticipated, Moses would 
have enlarged upon ; then, too, difficulty is seen in the repeti- 
tion of the narratives of the creation, the covenant with 
Abraham, the promise of Isaac, the seizure of Sarah, the calf 
of Moses, etc., and the further illustration of the same fact 
which the repetition of many laws afford ; a few contradictions 
subversive of the Mosaic authorship are also seen in matters 
chronological, legal, historical. Thirdly, comes the éterary tes- 
timony, according to which a variety of authors is suggested by 
peculiarities of phrase, peculiarities of thought, peculiarities of 
style, whilst, it is averred, an unsuitable and unnatural arrange- 
ment throughout the entire Pentateuch militates against the 
unity of composition. A fourth species of evidence may be 
designated evolutional, exhibiting as it professes to do most 
palpable traces of growth and expansion. In the fifth place,’ 


* “ Die geschichtl. Bucher,” p. 1. 
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it is insisted, as a question of documentary evidence, that, on 
the one hand, the later books of the Old Testament canon do 
not presuppose the first five books, and, on the other hand, that 
there is a considerable linguistic resemblance, as Gesenius urged, 
between the later books and the earlier. A final variety of 
proof lies in the @ priort arguments which are the current phase 
of rationalism. The general course of reply to these arguments 
has been long known, and is being daily strengthened. The 
a priori argumentation as to the impossibility of miracle and pre- 
diction, and the unreliableness of documents containing one or 
the other, may be at once dismissed. As for the documentary 
evidence, it tells the other way ; for, as Hengstenberg and Keil 
have conclusively shown, all the later historical, prophetical, and 
poetical books presuppose the Pentateuch; nor is it sufficient 
reply to this that these books presuppose some details of the 
Levitical legislation and national history, but do not presuppose 
the Pentateuch in its complete form ; cursory notice is all that 
the nature of the case rendered necessary ; nay, circumstantial 
notice would have been open to the charge that the writers knew 
no constant background of the Law. The fact is, criticism would 
undertake a very enlightening inquiry, if it would set itself to 
reconstruct from the books of the Maccabees, for example, the 
ecclesiastical system current in those days; possibly, critics 
would be astonished to see that the third century affords no 
more proof of the fifth than the fifth does of the twelfth ; pos- 
sibly, also, another adjustment would take place, and the Levitis 
cal legislation be declared to be posterior to the completion 
of the Apocrypha! To the emphasis put upon evolutional ele- 
ments in the Mosaic legislation, the reply is that such are vis- 
ible because there was a development of doctrine as a matter of 
fact ; the first rough draft, now so familiar under the name of 
the Book of the Covenant, being subsequently expanded into 
that lengthy series of commands given during the course of 
months from the summit of Sinai, and from between the cheru- 
bim in the Holiest, further developments and amendments being 
also conspicuous in Deuteronomy ; of other development there 
“is no trace. As for the supposed literary testimony, it may be 
met by a flat denial; let the variety of its subject-matter be 
considered, and the Pentateuch displays a remarkable harmony 
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of style and a most beautiful and subtle consecution of con- 
tents ; if the lexicographic and grammatical similarity be insisted 
on between the Pentateuch and the later books, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the confession of so astute an antagonist as 
Renan (assuredly not biassed by predilections toward ortho- 
doxy), when he directs attention to ‘‘ the immobility, 
the extraordinary fixity of the Semitic languages ;’’’ if the 
hackneyed objection be repeated that, were Moses the writer of 
the Pentateuch, he ‘‘ must have created the historical-epic, the 
prophetic, and the rhetorical styles,’’ we need only inquire 
wherein lies the absurdity of such a supposition. There are, it 
may be openly confessed, certain anachronisms, omissions, rep- 
etitions, and apparent contradictions perceptible ; but genuine 
anachronisms are much fewer than has been supposed, and are 
readily explicable on the acknowledged fact of repeated revisions 
and modernizations of the text, most being willing to echo the 
words of Hieronymus, ‘‘ Whether you call Moses the author of 
the Pentateuch, or Ezra its restorer, is all the sametome ;’’ the 
omissions are quite in accordance with the general plan and pur- 
pose of the work ; repetitions do not imply variety of sources, 
or if they do in this case, the repetitions of any importance are 
confined to the Genesis, where it is quite allowable to believe 
that Moses employed several traditional narratives in composi- 
tion ; the seeming contradictions, to be expected in any record 
of so distant a time, are as readily solved on the assumption of 
*the Mosaic as on that of the genetic authorship. The one 
strong point of criticism undoubtedly isthe extraordinary usage 
of the divine names, regulated beyond question by some precise 
law, as even Augustine seems to have perceived ;* nevertheless, 
to this crucial and difficult point the traditional school is not 
without pertinent replies. Thus, in the first place, the distinc- 
tion in question, even were it as rigid as is affirmed, is restricted 
to the Genesis and the opening chapters of Exodus (until, that 
is to say, the interpretation of Jehovah given at the Burning 
Bush), and it is quite within the bounds of probability that, as 
has just been remarked, Moses may have compiled the Genesis 


1“ Histoire des Langues Sémitiques,” edit. 4, p. 130., compare the remarks 
on the style of the Pentateuch, pp. 120, 121. 
2 “De Genesi ad Litteram,” viii. 11. 
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from earlier documents. Still, secondly, it is more probable 
that the principle of which we are in search is to be found in 
some deliberate purpose in the mind of Moses ; a tangible pur- 
pose, explanatory of all the facts of the case, would be, to defi- 
nitely associate various prominent incidents of the Patriarchal 
age with that special revelation of the Burning Bush. Moses 
seems to have employed the anachronism of the name Jehovah 
to emphasize the divine predestination. But, thirdly, were it 
admitted that no adequate solution had been found by the 
advocates of the Mosaic authorship, such an admission would 
not be equivalent to the acceptance of the composite theory ; 
that theory has proved itself nugatory by its abandonment of 
the exclusive test of the divine names, by the impossibility of 
constructing a consecutive narrative by that test, by the conse- 
quent acknowledgment of more documents than two, by the 
continual adjustments, by the insuperable fact that some Elo- 
histic passages assume the existence of Jehovistic passages, as 
well as vice versa. In short, such is the nature of the entire 
evidence forthe composite authorship that any unbiassed reader 
who has followed the controversy with judicial calmness will at 
least pronounce a verdict of non-proven. 

The same may be said concerning the rudimentary character 
of Deuteronomy. Rationalistic prepossessions may suffice to 
turn the scale ; it is questionable whether purely critical evi- 
dence ever will. Indeed, it is difficult to forget that men of so 
keen an analytical power and so intuitive an observation as* 
Knobel, Ewald, and Vaihinger have regarded Deuteronomy as 
a fruit rather than a seed, as mature and not embryonic Levit- 
icism.. Nevertheless, let the evidence adduced be taken into 
account. Again, omitting as irrelevant the references to so- 
called prophecy after the event, such as the supposed allusions 
to the times of the kings and of the captivity, which only mili- 
tate against the Mosaic authorship on anti-supernatural theories 
of prophecy, the one point insisted on is this, that the legisla- 
tion of Deuteronomy is of a less developed type than that of 
Leviticus, as is evident on a comparison of the laws of the 
priesthood, the sacrifices, the festal seasons, and the tithes. 
Deuteronomy, it is asserted, knows no distinction between 
priests and Levites, but makes any members of the tribe of 
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Levi eligible for the priestly office. In the matter of the sacri- 
fices, no mention is made in Deuteronomy, it is said, of the 
minute and diversified ritual of the Law, whilst such prominent 
offerings as those for sin and trespass are not so much as named. 
Variations are also seen in the festal regulations of the so- 
called later books, which add to the earlier phase the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement and many minor details. A manifest 
development is also seen in the laws of tithing. Now, to all 
these several objections the general reply would suffice that 
Deuteronomy appeals to quite another class of readers than 
Leviticus. Leviticus is the manual of the priesthood—to be 
minutely studied, specifically observed, and retailed piecemeal 
as occasion required or duty demanded. Deuteronomy is a 
popular address—highly rhetorical, intelligible at sight, planned 
to immediately persuade, skilfully adapted by unerring tact to 
the deepening of a general impression, a dying man’s farewell 
injunctions, not a legal handbook. Leviticus is a code; Deu- 
teronomya sermon.’ So far from expecting, therefore, a recap- 
itulation of Levitical ordinances, it is matter for surprise if 
single precepts are cursorily mentioned. Besides, when any 
mention is made, it is so uncircumstantial and slight that it may 
be fairly assumed to have been unintelligible had the writer not 
been citing practices already habitual. The whole argument 
from absence is thus disposed of. It is true that if any Leviti- 
cal regulation was falsified in Deuteronomy, the critic would 
stand on firmer ground. Any trace of contradiction thus calls 
for careful notice. Supposed contradictions are found in the 
mention of Levites as priests and in the laws of tithe. To the 
former it may be replied, that, whilst the phraseology employed 
is unquestionably peculiar, it is readily explained by the fact 
that neither writer nor audience was of the tribe of Levi; to 
the lay mind the point of importance would be that the whole 
tribe was distinguished by express selection for religious service ; 
whereas the important thing to the Levite would be that dis- 
tinction was made in the tribe itself ; at any rate, the usage of 
the Chronicles and Malachi, which no critics regard as anterior 
to the distinction between priests and Levites, is precisely sim- 


1 This point was exceedingly well put in ‘‘ Deuteronomy, the People’s 
Book.” 
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ilar." The tithes are more difficult to deal with, for at first 
sight the allusions of Deuteronomy seem irreconcilable with the 
commands of Numbers. Yet even here Jewish tradition (and 
that as early as the Book of Tobit *) has advanced a solution 
equally tenable with the genetic hypothesis. According to this 
tradition, the tithes were divided into the first, second, and 
third ; the first consisting of the tithes of the produce of agri- 
culture, arboriculture, and stock-keeping, annually devoted to 
the support of the tribe of Levi; the second consisting of a 
second tithe of corn, wine and oil, to be used with the firstlings of 
the flock as a sacred feast at the Holy Places, and the third, the 
second tithe of the third year, resembling the second in every 
respect but this, that the feast was eaten at home, the Levite 
and the poor and the widow being freely welcomed to partake. 
Briefly summarized, the law of tithes in this view was as follows: 
every first, second, fourth, and fifth year, the first and second 
tithes were to be presented, in every third and sixth year the 
first tithe and the tithe for the poor, whilst in the Sabbatic 
year, the seventh, in the absence of tillage there was an ab- 
sence of tithe. Such an explanation is perfectly feasible, and en- 
tirely removes all difficulties of interpretation. With even more 
reason, therefore, the truly critical investigator into the rudi- 
mentary nature of Deuteronomy may pronounce a verdict of 


* The passages relied on by the critical school are (1) Deut. 10: 8, where, as 
Graf urged, the duties of bearing the Ark, standing before the Lord to minis- 
ter, and blessing, are ascribed to the whole tribe of Levi (to which it may be 
replied (a) that the tribe of Levi contained priests and Levites, and that thus the 
duties of the more prominent representatives might be conceivably assigned to 
the whole; and (4) that there is biblical authority for ascribing the several 
duties mentioned to both Levites and priests) ; (2) Deut. 18: 1 (here, however, 
the interpretation which regards “all the tribe of Levi” as equivalent to “the 
priests and the Levites,” is equally allowable with that insisted on by Graf, 
which represents ‘‘ Levites” as in opposition to ‘‘ priests”) ; and (3) Deut. 23: 8, 
9 (where, again, there is no improbability in regarding Levi as signally blessed 
in the prerogative of the prominent members of his descendants). But a 
lengthy examination of these passages has been rendered supererogatory by the® 
recent publication of a scholarly, exact, and conclusive treatise, which has come 
into the handsof the writer since penning the above ; the writer alludes to the 
work entitled ‘‘The Levitical Priests,” by Dr. Samuel Ives Curtiss, junr., 
not the least interesting portion of which is the appreciative preface by Dr. 
Franz Delitzsch. 

* Compare Tobit i. 7; Josephus, Antiq., iv. 8, § 22; Deut. 12 : 6-12, 17-19. 
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non-proven. As for the opinion which Dr. Kuenen adopts 
from earlier inquiries, that Deuteronomy was the book presented 
to Josiah, Dr. Davidson may be left to answer it. He writes, 
‘* It is said that Hilkiah the priest found the book of the law in 
the house of the Lord. That this was the Pentateuch may be 
inferred from the following considerations : (a) Josiah ordered 
the Passover to be kept as written in the book: ‘ And there 
was not holden such a passover from the days of the judges that 
judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor of 
the kings of Judah.’ In order tocelebrate the passover with so 
much solemnity, the entire Pentateuch would be required, be- 
cause the principal law respecting that feast is in Ex. 12 : 1-20 
and Numb. 28 : 16-25, whereas the particulars respecting it in 
Deuteronomy are fewer (16: 1-8) ; (@) the curses in the newly 
found book (2 Chron. 34 : 24) could not be exhausted by those 
in Deut. 27 : 14-26, 28 : 15-68 ; Josiah must also have read the 
shorter imprecations in Lev. 26: 14-45, because of the 30th 
verse of Lev. 26, compared with 2 Kings 23: 14-16. In the 
former we read,.*‘ And I will cast your carcases upon the carcases 
of your idols ;’ in the latter it is said that Josiah brake in pieces 
the images and cut down the groves, and filled their places with 
the bones of men, and also that he took the bones out of the 
sepulchres and burned them upon the altar and polluted it. 
This novel mode of pollution seems to have originated from 
reading the book, which must have been the Pentateuch. 

We cannot agree with such as think that Hilkiah practised a 
fraud on this occasion, by substituting a composition of his 
own, or one concocted by himself and a few others. Whatever 
may have been the circumstances of the times, it is inconceiv- 
able that a band of theocratic patriots should have recourse to 
such means to supply a firm foundation for the popular belief, 
and at the same time to increase the authority of the priest- 
hood ; neither the whole work nor the book of Deuteronomy 
was brought forth from a place where it had been designedly 
put to be shown to the king for the first time, for how could 
Hilkiah say to Shaphan, ‘I have found THE 00k of the law,’ 
if the whole book were really new?’’* In which remarkable 


3“ An Introduction to the Old Testament,” vol. i. pp. 131-134. 
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utterance of the great familiarizer of criticism we heartily agree : 
a Saul when he is among the prophets may say something worth 
listening to. 

Nor can any different verdict be passed upon the theory of 
the post-exilic origin of the Levitical legislation, the proof of 
which is supposed to issue upon an examination, first, of a 
series of contradictions in the laws and history contained in the 
Pentateuch, and, secondly, of a highly wrought scheme of com- 
position, with which the reader is already familiar from the 
analysis of Dr. Kuenen’s work. Each of these branches of 
evidence is distinct, for either the negative or the positive argu- 
ment, if regarded as cogent, would suffice to overthrow the 
Mosaic authorship, the former by directly discrediting the unity 
of the Pentateuch, and indirectly the connection with Moses; 
the latter by directly contravening the connection with Moses, 
and indirectly the unity. Upon the long array of negative 
charges brought forward by Graf and repeated by Colenso, 
Kalisch, and Kayser, with more or less additions, space does not 
permit us to enter ; we would simply record our conviction that 
none of the difficulties are insuperable, and that all are as readily 
explicable upon the Mosaic as upon the genetic hypothesis. 
As for the alternative scheme of authorship, it is a most skil- 
fully constructed chain, no doubt ; the prophetic school put forth 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel expanded the general precepts therein 
contained into chapters 18 to 26 of Leviticus, these suggestive 
chapters were subsequently developed into the maturer system 
of the closing chapters of the Exodus and the larger half of 
Leviticus. But no chain is stronger than its weakest link, and 
what demonstration is offered that Ezekiel composed the chap- 
ters attributed to him? This only: a similarity of style and 
contents to the prophecy of Ezekiel, and a similarity of style 
betokened by purely verbal resemblance. Thus Colenso, who 
has most amorously elaborated this arithmetical class of testi- 
mony, assures us that there are twenty-two verbal formule com- 
mon to the twenty-sixth chapter of Leviticus and Ezekiel, 
which occur nowhere else in the Bible, and thirteen which 
occur nowhere else in the Pentateuch, etc., etc. But there 
is an alternative explanation of these phenomena. Ezekiel 
was a priest; he would know Leviticus almost by heart ; 
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the prophecy of Ezekiel is conspicuous amongst the prophecies 
by its legal stand-point and phraseology ; whilst as for this 
twenty-sixth chapter, this is the very portion of Leviticus which 
the melancholy events of the time would stamp most indelibly 
upon mind and memory. One would have imagined besides 
that the merest tyro in Hebrew style would have seen that 
there is an utter dissimilarity between the terse, compact, and 
pure Hebrew of Leviticus and the circumlocutory and Aramaized 
Hebrew of Ezekiel ; nor are these broad distinctions more pal- 
pable than those innumerable minor differences which a cultured 
literary instinct immediately detects. If style is to be judged 
by verbal formulz, we shall have to argue that Bunyan wrote 
the Authorized Version and Robert Hall penned Rasselas ! 


So much for the rebutting evidence. A line of reply has at 
least been indicated. Not that disproving one theory is sub- 
stantiating another. The greatest admirer of apologetics will 
admit that negative evidence has nothing like the weight of 
more positive proof or even of vehement assertion. To bring 
the inquirer, for example, face to face with the living Christ by 
circumstantial study of the Gospels, by acute analysis of His 
spoken words, by pictorial efforts of the historical imagination, 
by reverent realization of the ideal of the church catholic, even 


by blind faith that is ardent, by indiscriminate admiration that . 


is fervid, does more for the engendering of conviction than 
the most incisive examinations of the speculative Christs of a 
Marcion or an Apollinaris, a Strauss or a Keim. The Bible, 
too, is the best confutant of anti-scriptural theories. So un- 
doubtedly the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch is better de- 
fended by a direct contact with those five books themselves 
than by any refutation of opposite views. And there are many 
affirmative lines of argument. The advocate of the Mosaic 


authorship may appeal to the numerous descriptions, so exceed- : 


ingly detailed, so precisely local, only referable to the Mosaic 
age, which became so powerful a weapon in the hands of Bleek ; 
he may construct, with far less subtilty and acumen than a 
Paley, a Hore Mosaice of undesigned coincidences, so large a 
contribution to which might be gleaned from the writings of 
Hengstenberg ; he may copiously supplement the voluminous 
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references in the historical, poetical, and prophetical books 
enumerated by Keil, which presuppose just so complete a 
political and ecclesiastical organization and history as is sketched 
in the Pentateuch; with Renan, he may expatiate upon the 
singular unity of style ; or with the great apologetes of all ages 
of the Church, he may work out the irresistible conclusions to 
be drawn from the express statements of the books themselves, 
or from the undisguised beliefs of Christ and His apostles. 
Another variety of evidence insufficiently insisted on is, the 
nature of the Mosaic religious system itself. Mosaism is its 
own best witness. 

Speak as we may of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
it is more appropriate to speak of the Mosaic ‘transmission of 
Mosaism. That fascinating assemblage of civil and religious 
precepts is expressly said to be of supernatural origin; that 
gorgeous ritual, if the assertions of the Pentateuch be heeded, 
is the gift of the God of Israel; that particularizing rubric 
describes itself to be divine in communication and divine in 
structure. To such pretensions a peculiar method of proof 
attaches itself. It may be asked whether there is credible sup- 
port for a belief in this transcendental origin ; it may be dis- 
cussed whether there are reasonable grounds for alleging that 
the Levitical institutions were indeed divinely promulgated. 
Now, in inferring the superhuman origin of the whole Bible, 
Mr. Henry Rogers’ has made most powerful use of the thesis 
that the Bible is not such a book as man would have made if he 
could, or could have made if he would. May not the verisim- 
ilitude of the superhuman source of Mosaism appear from a 
parity of reasoning ? 

Let the glance, for example, be concentrated upon the 
Sinaitic legislation, not as a singular political experiment, nor 
as a brilliant and efficacious scheme of practical ethics, but 
solely as a religious system. Its success was as marked as its 
aim was ambitious. It declared itself divinely originated ; no 
unworthy details belied the declaration. Tested by the grand 
purpose of all true religion—the adaptability to evoke, culti- 
vate, and satisfy the spiritual cravings of mankind—it has no 


? “The Superhuman Origin of the Bible,” Congregational Lecture for 1873. 
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superior but Christianity. Truths of the highest import it 
effectually conveyed to fishermen, herdsmen, and shepherds. 
If the soul was athirst for God, the living God veiled Himself 
in cloud in the Holy of Holies; if the distressed conscience 
cried out for release from hereditary taint and weakness, the 
rites of purification told their inspiriting tale ; if in agony at 
the near presence of the Almighty, the request was preferred, 
‘*Talk not Thou with us lest we die,’’ the mediation of the 
priesthood was the soothing reply ; if sin called for atonement, 
trespass urged restitution, gratitude prompted self-surrender, 
trust desired fellowship, each of these instincts of the religious 
life found vent and satisfaction in the several sacrifices ; if com- 
panionship, nay, national participation in spiritual matters 
seemed the appropriate method of worship, the various festal 
seasons recurred as the year rolled its course, and a whole 
people rejoiced at renewed exemption from death at the Pass- 
over, brought their tithes and first-fruits at Ingathering, humili- 
ated themselves on the Day of Atonement, or waved their 
palms at the Feast of Tabernacles. Mosaism inspired awe with- 
out despair and trust without presumption. Under its regen- 
erating influence, the mighty God became an exalted friend, a 
righteous judge, a benignant king. It was a notable realization 
of a beneficent ideal ; and by means of the magnificent and 
varied cultus which it enjoined under most tremendous sanc- 
tions, all those perplexing yet invaluable contrasts of profound 
spirituality—of time and eternity, death and immortality, a 
God angry and reconciled, lust and aspiration, sin and salvation, 
unacceptable service and possible sacrifice—entered into com- 
mon thought and tinged common experience. Those divine 
injunctions to Moses supplied a theology, a cultus, and a moral 
philosophy ; therein God revealed Himself to man, man bowed 
before his Maker, and, under the influence of such exalted 
intercourse, the very relations between man and his neighbor 
were ennobled. Indeed, if the great things for man to know are 
the existence of superhuman powers—nay, of an unchangeable 
God of adorable attributes—the fallen state of man and his per- 
sonal incapacity of restoration, the possibility of forgiveness 
and of a renewal to some degree of the intercourse of Eden ; if 
the great things for man to do are to fear, to repent, to revere, 
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to forsake evil, to cleave to good—then must this Hebrew faith 
be regarded as astonishingly complete in the faculty and knowl- 
edge it was able to impart. Upon such a religious aid the 
119th Psalm is not too lofty a panegyric, the Lamentation of 
Jeremiah is not too bitter an elegy. Complicated this system 
undoubtedly was, but exquisitely impressive; gorgeous: but 


. appropriate ; sanguinary but merciful. So, too, whilst its gen- 


eral purport was patent to the simplest, there was food in its 
details for the life-long meditation of the wisest and great- 
est ; and if at first sight the multitudinous rites seem to blend 
disastrously a debasing materialism with an exalted conception 
of a Deity, Who designates Himself the ‘‘I am,’’ and Whom 
nothing in nature nor in human thought can symbolize, a 
nearer vision demonstrates that the carnal has its deeper signifi- 
cance, and that wine and oil, blood and flesh, flour and incense, 
unleavened bread and first-fruits, running water and the ashes 
of a heifer, are but the body of a soul of fine religious import, 
convincing of sin and assuring of forgiveness, objectifying self- 
surrender, and conveying a holy joy of fellowship, now justify- 
ing an individual and now sanctifying a nation. The round of 
sacrifices, daily, weekly, monthly, festal, it is true, is simply 
appalling to the cursory inquirer of modern times. How seem- 
ingly subversive of any refinement in religion! Yet survey 
more closely, and it is as ifa laughing landscape has suddenly 
burst by the sun’s enthantment from rolling mist and dense 
darkness. The fact is that this intricate and protracted ritual 
was a splendid provision for all the deepest needs of man ; omit 
any single feature, and that provision would have been irretriev- 
ably marred. ‘‘In that sacréficial constitution were portrayed 
for any man who believed in God and in the possibility of His 
revealing Himself, all the essentials of true religion. As the 
Jew regarded the sacred structure of the Tabernacle, the eye 
whispered to the soul that God Most High dwelt in the midst 
of his nation, and might be approached in worship. As his 
attention was engrossed by the gorgeous vestments and busy 
ministrations of priests and Levites, he would recognize a divinely 
appointed organization, by whose mediation and intercession 
divine worship might be beneficially and innocuously con- 
ducted. In the performance of the rites of purification, the 
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truth was palpable, that those hereditary taints and personal 
faults which might intelligibly hinder approach to God, however 
disqualifying in their nature, might be neutralized. At the 
same time, the divinely arranged series of animal and bloodless 
gifts would deliver the messages with which they were divinely 
ladeh, the welcome and inspiriting messages of the forgiveness 
of sins, and a possibility of uninterrupted, or only momentarily 
interrupted, fellowship with God. In the sin-offering he recog- 
nized the divinely arranged instrument for obtaining forgive- 
ness for sins of weakness and ignorance ; in the trespass-offering, 
a fitting retribution for frauds against God or-man ; the burnt- 
offering was an aid to consecration, the peace-offering a channel 
of communion. In short, the Mosaic injunctions, if their essen- 
tial significance be regarded, brought into satisfactory promi- 
nence the consolatory and instructive truths of the divine near- 
ness and approachableness, of human sin in its stupendous 
effects upon the physical nature and conscience, together with 
the possibility of atonement, forgiveness, and the restoration 
to divine favor. The Jew who could devoutly say, ‘I believe 
in Jehovah, Maker of heaven and earth,’ could add to his 
creed the further articles, ‘I believe in the shechinah, the Tab- | 
ernacle and priesthood, the communion of saints, and the for- 
giveness of sins’—no inconsiderable spiritual equipment !’’* 
Was it any thing marvellous, then, that under this Levitical doc- 
trine the beautiful blossom of spiritual desire bore in men like 
David, Isaiah, and Daniel, the rich fruit of holy content and 
aspiration ? 

Now, this completeness as a religious system has an immense 
argumentative force. Whence did the system emanate? Dr. 
Kuenen says, from the Jewish priesthood by a natural course of 
development. This massive and rotund cultus was evolved, in 
his esteem, during a lengthy struggle of the ecclesiastical intel- 
lect, the fittest products of which survived. Is it too much to 
affirm, in view of the extraordinary unity and adaptation of the 
Mosaic worship, that the common-sense of Christendom will be 
unable to see in this hypothesis any adequate solution of the 
question of origin? For, be it remembered, we have not to 


1 «* The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” pp. 108, 109. 
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deal with a complex and apparently contradictory mass of facts, 
such as is visible in the world of nature, defying scientific classi- 
fication and baffling the shrewdest and most patient by all sorts 
of intermediate varieties ; we have not even to do with a hetero- 
geneous assemblage of principles, the accumulation of many 
ages and many traditions, like modern law, where equity con- 
flicts with the written code, precept wars with precedent, and 
unity only exists upon the assumption of many a legal fiction ; 
the religious precepts of Mosaism form so concatenated a whole 
that the omission of any part causes the rest to lose cohesion. 
Mosaism is the manifest product of design. Surely such a 
cultus, regarded in itself and in its influence, it was totally out 
of the power of such a priesthood as the Jewish to produce. 
Even if Ezra and Ezekiel be thrown into the list of authors, the 
problem is but slightly lessened, for unless some supernatural 
gift be ascribed to them (and if ascribed to them, why not to 
Moses ?), all we know of both Ezekiel and Ezra negatives the 
possibility of their authorship. Besides, the motive must be 
borne in mind which is supposed to have prompted the origina- 
tion of this astounding scheme. That motive was not religious 
zeal, nor yearning compassion for sin-stricken humanity, nor 
spiritual perception of the deepest cravings of the soul, but— 
ecclesiastical ambition. Now, it were doubtful enough whether 
any number of Jewish priests at their best, actuated by a mighty 
philanthropy, by the sedulous study of human woes and needs 
during centuries, could have framed any such scheme as the 
Mosaic, even if they were persistently aided by the flower of 
prophecy, assumed of course to be merely human thinkers, not 
divine mouthpieces ; how overwhelming grows the doubt when 
these priests and prophets are stated to have labored solely for 
power and place! If Mosaism did so result, the critical school 
has scarcely furthered its desire of eliminating the miraculous. 
This Levitical legislation uninspired prophets and priests could 
not have constructed if they would. 

And that the Mosaic cultus could not have been devised by 
priests, whether animated by ambition, as Dr. Kuenen thinks, 
or by benevolence, as his hypothesis seems to demand, becomes 
the more assured the more minute the introspection. There is 
a strengthening of the impression of completeness consequent 
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on regarding closely. Let a single point be selected in illustra- 
tion—the law for the removal of the contamination of death. 
It was one of the peculiarities of the Law that a dead body 
rendered every thing and every body in its neighborhood unclean 
-—that is to say, unfit for human use or divine service. To be 
in a tent at the time of death, to enter a tent where a corpse 
was, to touch a dead body or a grave or a bone, was to con- 
tract uncleanness. The very pots and pans where the 
ghastly visitant had entered were defiled, and purification 
was effected bya sprinkling with water mingled with ashes, 
expressly prepared by the sacrifice of a red heifer. ‘*‘ The 
sons of Israel brought to the son of the high priest a spot- 
less red heifer, which was slaughtered without the camp as 
a sin-offering. The officiating priest (still without the camp) 
then sprinkled some of the blood collected in the process of 
slaughter seven times toward the Tabernacle, and burnt the 
carcase with the skin, blood and dung, throwing cedar wood, 
hyssop, and scarlet wool into the fire. The ashes were collected 
by one who was ceremonially clean, and preserved in a clean 
place for subsequent use. When any one presented himself 
for purification, the following ceremony took place: Some of 
the ashes thus prepared and preserved were mixed with living, 
that is to say, running or spring water, and a legally clean man 
taking a bunch of hyssop and dipping it in the water on the 
third and seventh day after defilement, sprinkled the tent and 
the vessels and the persons it contained. After washing and 
bathing of the person, the unclean became pure in the even- 
ing.’’* Now the important thing is that the significance of 
this astonishing ceremony was made perfectly clear to the Jew ; 
further, admirable as such a quarantine would have been from a 
sanitary aspect, that meaning was a purely religious one. One 
of the most elementary, profound, and affecting truths was 
thereby conveyed. To put the matter briefly, all purifications 
being declared to be the removal of unfitness for service arising 
from original sin, every applicant for these detergent ashes 
might know that the necessity for their use lay in some strange 


1 «*The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” p. 74. 
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stain connected with death; the process might arouse uncon- 
trollable thoughts 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world. 


This salutary recollection became the more certain and 
impressive from the superadded symbolism. Inthe preparation 
of that holy water, there was not a detail which had not its 
pregnant suggestiveness. The ashes were the ashes of a red 
heifer—of an ox (and not of a pigeon, or a goat, or a lamb), 
because so deep a dye must be removed by the most costly sac- 
rifice known to the Law—of a young ox upon which no yoke 
had ever come, because the life must be of the freest, with its 
vital energy intact—of a heifer, because the female represented 
the prolific or fruit-bearing, and thus intensified the idea of full 
life—of a red heifer, to continue the same idea, red recalling 
to the Oriental the conception of copious and ruddy vivacity. 
No blemish was to be upon it, that the physical purity might 
be apparent. The heifer was brought by the elders to the 
priest, inasmuch as the taint to be neutralized was no individ- 
ual stain, but all-pervasive and wide as the nation. The son 
of the high priest, such an act being improper for the priest him- 
self, superintended the slaughter, since this was an act peculiarly 
appertaining to him who was at once the highest representative 
of the nation and the most amply accredited ambassador from 
the Most High. Being expressly designated a sin-offering, the 
customary ritual of slaughter was gone through. The heifer 
was duly presented by the elders to testify that it was they as the 
national surrogates who approached the Almighty in the person 
of His priest, beseeching aid; their hands were forcibly laid 
upon the victim’s head as a symbolic devotion to the purpose in 
view ; the blood (the means of atonement) was sprinkled toward 
the Tabernacle (the place where God dwelt) seven times (the 
complete number), to plead with mightiest power in the one 
revealed way ; then, as with all sin-offerings for the entire con- 
gregation, the carcase to the skin and faeces was burnt without 
the camp ; it was not eaten by the priests or the elders, because 
this was the solemn vicarious submission of the whole animal to 
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death and destruction ; the ashes were collected as the quintes- 
sence of the whole ; lastly, these ashes, possessing an additional 
purifying strength from the remains of incorruptible cedar, de- 
tergent hyssop, and scarlet wool, were mixed with running water 
to emphasize the cleansing by water and the cleansing by the 
substituted life. Such are some of the details of but one unique 
rite. And of such details the Leviticus is full. By expressly 
interpreted injunctions, numerous and minute, by an eloquent 
and highly varied symbolism, by gracious sacrament, this Jew- 
ish religion could consecrate the highest and rectify the lowest. 
Could such a faith have originated in the ambition of priestcraft ? 
Priests who could plan and mature such a rubric would not only 
have displayed a richer spiritual faculty than ‘‘ Zarathustra, 

Sakya-Mouni, and Mahomet,’’ but even than Augustine, St. 

Bernard, and Luther. 

It is also not unimportant in this connection that: the Law 
depreciates the spirituality of its priesthood. Birth alone was 
insufficient to entitle to entry into this privileged class. Neither 
personal claims nor the will of the majority, not even favoritism, 
could ensure entrance. Admission followed upon birth and 
consecration, and consecration was wholly a religious proceeding. 
If an Aaronite suffered .under any physical defect, he could by 
no possible means be legally inducted into the sacred office. 
Nor was it legally possible for a priest to ply his vocation for 
mercenary ends; a limited means of support was his right, 
gained without solicitation and guaranteed without labor. 
Further, high as was his position and spotless as was his sanc- 
tity, both sanctity and position were purely relative. The Law 
seems to have taken pains, if the expression may be allowed, to 
assert this relativity of holiness. Two of the most prominent 
features in the rite of ccnsecration were a purification of the 
whole body and a sin-offering, the former to counteract original 
and the latter personal sin. The ritual of the Day of Atone- 
ment painted the same truth most brilliantly. The solemn 
service commenced by an entire purification on the part of the 
high priest ; he next proceeded to the Altar of Burnt-Offering 
in a white robe, as if less than.a common priest, until he had 
made ‘‘ atonement for the priests,’’ ‘‘in all their sins ;’’ the 
priestly and golden garments could only be assumed after the 
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sprinkling of blood before the mercy-seat, and solemn prayer for 
the forgiveness of his own sins and the sins of his kinsmen. 
There is not a single precept in the Law which could favor that 
first principle of priestcraft, ‘‘ 1 am personally holier than thou.”’ 
The sole guarantee of ecclesiastical purity is the divine election. 
What becomes, then, of the hypothesis of ambition? That 
priests should arrogate to themselves exceptional purity, excep- 
tional birth, exceptional right of office—these are no strange 
things ; but that priests, to exalt themselves, should describe 
themselves as debased and their goodness as attributed, certainly 
is unusual. 

Another important series of facts antagonistic to this latest 
critical hypothesis,is that supplied by the continuity of Scripture. 
The Patriarchal age prepared the way for the religion of Sinai, and 
that in turn merged into the teaching of Christ and His apostles, 
but the stages in the development are marked by such remark- 
able links of connection, the agreements and differences are so 
unexpected, that it may be unhesitatingly affirmed these reputed 
ecclesiastical projectors could never have imagined them. Let 
the Sinaitic faith be first compared with the Patriarchal. That 
designing priests might desire to palm off their individual con- 
trivances, whether ambitious or fanatical, as the daily practice 
of great men, and of a revered antiquity, would be nothing 
wonderful ; the wonder is that such men should have palmed 
off such practices. Things which the shallowest could see to 
be favorable to their plans are omitted ; things that no amount 
of ingenuity can show to be otherwise than prejudicial are in- 
serted. Intellectual might is affirmed in one breath to deny 
it in the next. The phenomena of worship in the two ages are 
sufficient proof. These priests desire to constitute the Temple 
the one legitimate place of service. They represented the patri- 
archs as worshipping when and where they would ; they wished 
to surround the Altar of Burnt Offering with the halo of an ex- 
ceptional divine presence; they describe Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob as erecting altars at their own sweet will with signal 
success ; they aimed at usurping the sole priestly dignity ; they 
depict every father of a family as the priest of his household, 
every prince as the priest of his tribe ; their purpose was to hold 
in subjection by a varied and imperative ritual, that purpose 
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they do not pretend to have been familiar to their greatest 
ancestors, who knew but one kind of sacrifice available at any 
time and for the expression of any religious emotion; so, in 
this earlier dispensation supposed to have been deliberately 
composed in order to invest Leviticism with authoritative pre- 
cedents, not a single word is said of the necessity or method of 
atonement. But this argument gathers irresistible force when 
the Sinaitic dispensation is compared with the Christian; if 
there are those who see in the records of the Genesis nothing 
incompatible with a skilful and ingenious adaptation, nothing 
more than an imaginative history written with an ecclesiastical 
bias, it will scarcely be maintained by any one that these clever 
priests of the captivity not only harmonized the past with their 
claims, but adroitly forecast the future. Yet a marvellous con- 
tinuity undoubtedly exists. As the immature picture of the 
artist has its subtle links with the completed portrait as well 
as with the first rough sketch, this foretelling that and that 
dignifying this with apotheosis, so the teaching of Christ and 
His Apostles bestows the crown of immortality upon defunct 
Mosaism. Nor are the witnesses to continuity difficult to array. 
They consist of all those elements of ritual, the likenesses 
amidst unlikenesses so indicative of a common author, which 
must have remained totally inexplicable had not Christianity 
appeared. Very much of the meaning of Mosaism lay bare to 
the intelligence of any spiritually-minded Jew; he knew that 
this elaborate religious constitution was a ritual of the symbolic 
class ; he also knew that so much of the significance of the 
symbols employed was disclosed as conveyed certain truths of 
the highest importance in eliciting and developing a truly 
spiritual life ; he even recognized in these symbols a series of 
sacraments, which by the mercy of God became the channels of 
many a blessing; but there still remained many things un- 
solved ; there still remained many perplexing and eluding 
principles and details, displaying a very visible relationship he 
would confess, but very like the medley of a cipher the key of 
which he did not hold. Wherever he looked, for example, 
there was discernible a most appalling insufficiency in these 
rites. To look at the religious rites alone: the Tabernacle was 
called the dwelling-place of Jehovah, it was in the ultimate resort 
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a structure of wood and skin ornamented ; the priesthood was 
to be regarded as the peculiarly holy servants of Deity, their 
righteousness was imputed and their service official ; or coming 
to the purifications and sacrifices, what power had water to 
palliate the curse, what efficiency dwelt in animal blood to atone 
sin? Such reflections must have presented amazing difficulties 
to the thoughtful, unless one hope presented itself, that these 
things were shadows of coming events. But immediately the 
Jewish and Christian theories are compared, these stumbling- 
blocks are the very things which prove most conclusively the 
fact of a common architect. The priesthood has its rationale in 
the ‘‘ Priest forever ;’’ the Tabernacle in the Incarnation ; the 
atonement by blood in Calvary ; the non-dissected feast in the 
great Paschal Lamb ; the Passover in the daily appropriation of 
the merits of the crucified Jesus; the Feast of Ingathering in 
the dispensation of the Spirit ; the Feast of Tabernacles in the 
rejoicing of the saints through Christ. And these resemblances, 
which must have been preordained, are innumerable. Christ is 
the missing key ; the divine Foreknowledge supplies the idea 
which enables the onlooker to see the unity of plan in charcoal 
sketch, immature painting, and portrait rivalling life. In a 
word, the phenomena of types and antitypes establish a most 
conclusive proof of intimate connection—a connection which 
Jewish priests cou/d not have invented if they would, and would 
not if they could. 

To the critical school the student of Mosaism owes much. 
He has gained from its leading writers a more realistic picture 
of the Jewish history ; he is deeply indebted to them for many 
an archeological detail; he has been enabled to enter more 
sympathetically into the momentous religious struggles of those 
early days ; he has been helped to a more vital appreciation of 
contemporary religions ; the vast influence and the heroic suffer- 
ings of the prophets have become more sublime verities ; 
especially has he been laid under profound obligation by 
learning, with a vividness both suggestive and novel, to how 
stiffnecked and idolatrous a people the Sinaitic revelation was 
made. There is another element of indebtedness: the critical 
school has pushed the rationalistic theories of Mosaism to their 
logical issue, and thereby facilitated disproof. 

ALFRED CAVE. 




















THE IDEA OF CAUSE. 


HE philosophy of Descartes has at least one great defect, 
that it does not explicate and bring out into distinct 
consciousness the idea of Cause. By making the essence of 
Matter to consist in passive and inert extension, and the es- 
sence of Mind in thought, which is supposed to have no ca- 
pacity of going out beyond itself, so that it can act only within 
its own limited sphere, his theory leaves the outer world of 
activity and change, in which we live, without any explanation 
except through the incessant action of its Creator. Some of 
his immediate followers. and successors, among whom were 
Spinoza, Malebranche, .and Leibnitz, partially remedied this 
.defect. Yet neither of them completely removed it, because 
they did not grasp the whole significance of the word, or dis- 
tinguish the various meanings and applications of which it is 
susceptible. Let us attempt to supply, at least in part, this 
deficiency ; for among all the metaphysical ‘‘ elements of knowl- 
edge,’’ I know of none which is more essential to clearness of 
thought, more varied in its meaning and application, or more 
determinative, so to speak, of the whole character of our phi- 
losophy. Tell me what you know or believe about Causation, 
about the origin and nature of the idea, and its relations to 
Matter and Mind, and I will tell you whether you are Idealist 
or Materialist, Positivist or Transcendentalist, Fatalist or a be- 
liever in Free Will, Theist or Atheist. 

As the first, and perhaps the most important, step towards a 
full exposition of the subject, we must go back to Aristotle, 
whose acute and comprehensive intellect supplied so many of 
the distinctions, and so large a portion of the terminology, of 
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both ancient and modern philosophy. He pointed out four 
distinct meanings of the word, or four different sorts of Causes, 
upon which the mind inevitably stumbles when it tries to as- 
certain the origin and nature of any phenomenon. These may 
be passed over here very briefly, as they have recently been 
discussed in this REVIEW by President McCosh. 

The word Cause was originally used in a very wide sense, 
corresponding to the Latin causa, Italian cosa, French chose ; it 
meant the thing—more definitely in German, Ursache, the 
primitive thing—which is transacted, spoken, or contended 
about. The Greek term airia merely adds that it is the 
thing which we accuse or assign as the origin of the pheno- 
menon in question. Aristotle distinguished four kinds of such 
“‘ primitive things’’ or Causes, which account for the exist- 
ence of what we are inquiring about. The Material Cause is 
the original matter (German, Urstoff, primitive stuff) out of 
which a thing is made ; the Formal Cause is the peculiar text- 
ure or internal constitution (forma informans, the essence) 
which makes any particular substance what it is, or gives to it 
its distinctive character ; the Efficient Cause corresponds to our 
modern use of the word, as it signifies the maker or author of 
a thing, that which really produces it ; while the Final Cause is 
the end or purpose, the intention, for which it was made. 
Thus, the Material Cause of the paper on which I am now 
writing is the pulp of rags out of which it was made ; its For- 
mal Cause is the peculiar texture given to it, which entitles it to 
be called paper, rather than linen or papier maché, which might 
be formed out of the same material ; its Efficient Cause is the 
paper-maker ; and its Final Cause is to be written upon. 

To understand the first two of these designations we must 
go back to the old Aristotelic distinction between the Matter, 
7) VAy, and the Form, ro eiéos. The primitive Matter or 
substance from which all things were constituted, because 
chaotic, homogeneous, and wholly indeterminate, is not regarded 
by Aristotle as actual, but only as potential, being. Because it 
is every thing in general, it is as yet nothing in particular. It 
first becomes actual when it receives a definite ‘‘ Substantial 
Form,”” 10 ri 7v eivat, by virtue of which it becomes a dis- 
tinctive or peculiar substance, of which this Form is the essence. 
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Then first it acquires its special properties or attributes, which 
are the manifestation of its essence. Thus, it is of the essence 
of iron to be metallic, magnetic, malleable, etc. So, also, 
sound is the Matter of speech, articulation is its Form. Pro- 
toplasm is the Matter from which the living organism is con- 
stituted ; the cell or cellule, and the distinctive tissues evolved 
from it, is its Form. We thus come to a distinction which is 
vital in the Kantian philosophy. Intuitions or Percepts are the 
Matter of Knowledge, which the Forms of space, time, unity, 
cause, etc., first render thinkable or conceivable by the under- 
standing. What the Germans call der Inhalt, the Content or 
Matter of the cognition, is first thought, when it receives its 
logical Form. Hegel conceives the Essence (here synonymous 
with Form) as that internal constitution of things, of which 
their outward qualities are only the manifestation. Hence, 
when we propose to study the Essence, we regard the outward 
visible being, of which the senses directly take cognizance, as 
only the rind or veil behind which the Essence is concealed. 
Hence, again, all things have a sort of double being in thought, 
of which the outer one is merely apparent or inessential, while 
the inner one, the real being or Essence, is discerned only by 
reason. 

The next pair of epithets applied to the word Cause, Im- 
manent and Transeunt, which frequently recur in the writings 
of Spinoza and other pantheists, originated with the School- 
men and logicians of the Middle Ages. The former, Immanent 
(from the Latin zz and maneo, inbiding or indwelling), is con- 
ceived as in action only on and within the substance in which 
it exists, but as operating there continuously ; while a Trans- 
eunt Cause is a living and conscious energy, going forth be- 
yond that in which it inheres, and thus acting on other things 
ab extra, from without, though efficient only at intervals, on | 
specific occasions. Thus, reflection, desire, attention, and 
grief are immanent properties of mind, affecting or determin- 
ing the current of thought certainly, but producing no effect 
outside the consciousness of the thinking person ; whereas the 
will, when brought into exercise as a distinct volition, goes 
out beyond the mind to the body, and moves the arms, opens 
the eyes, or shuts the fingers, Cohesion is an immanent 
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property of a lump of matter, merely binding its particles 
together ; while the magnetic or electric force seems: to tran- 
scend the limits of the substance wherein it is manifested, and 
to produce motion or change in what is external. We can 
now understand what Spinoza meant when he taught that 
**God is the Immanent, but not Transeunt, Cause of all 
things.’’ 

The distinction between these two is obviously the same 
with that pointed out by Aristotle between Formal and Effi- 
cient Cause. A Formal Cause is always Immanent ; an Effi- 
cient Cause is always Transeunt. In the ordinary meaning of 
the word, the former is no Cause at all, since it does not pro- 
duce any outer action or change at a particular time ; but man- 
ifests only the permanent relation of the essence of a thing 
to its attributes. On the contrary, an Efficient Cause, properly 
defined by Aristotle as that, 60ev 7) apyr ris xtvijoe@s, which 
is the origin of movement, produces at a given moment a phys- 
ical change in the outer world. Science teaches us, that all 
physical change is resolvable, in the last analysis, into the begin- 
ning or the cessation of molar or molecular motion, which re- 
quires space. Hence the German word to express the origin of 
any phenomenon is Ursprung, the primitive spring or movement. 
The Principle of Causality is, that every physical change—that 
is, every event in the material universe, every origination or 
cessation of motion—must have a cause. Hence the Principle 
is not applicable to objects that exist, if considered merely as 
existing, and not as changing; and much confusion and un- 
sound reasoning have arisen from the attempt to extend it to 
them. I cannot infer merely from the present existence of a 
stone or an animal that it must have had a Cause; for all I 
know, it may have existed forever. But if we know that at 
some definite epoch it degan to exist, then we say with absolute 
certainty that that deginning of its existence, as an event, must 
have been produced by something foreign to itself ; or, more 
loosely speaking, that the event must have had a Cause. 

Hence, that primordial condition of the material universe, 
in which the evolutionist beholds “‘the promise and the po- 
tency’’ of all subsequent change and life,—whether it be, ac- 
cording to Democritus and Lucrétiys, an indefinite multitude 
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of disconnected and homogeneous atoms, or, according to the 
modern nebular hypothesis, a primitive fiery mist,—if not sub- 
jected to the action of an Efficient and Transeunt Cause exte- 
rior to itself, must have remained forever dead, motionless, and 
unchangeable. According to the hypothesis, the only Cause 
present to it must have been a Formal and Immanent—that 
is, an inherent or intrinsic—Cause ; and the only result of such 
causation, as we have seen, is permanency of state, the eternal 
and changeless manifestation of the same attributes. It is not 
enough to say, what physical science has at last satisfactorily 
demonstrated, that there is no spontaneous generation of life ; 
but we must add, what science long ago affirmed, that there is 
no such thing as the spontaneous generation of motion. As 
long as the universe was without form or definite structure, 
and also without an Efficient Cause, any change of its state was 
impossible. Before ‘‘ the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters,’’ no winds agitated the surface of the ‘‘ dark 
illimitable ocean,’’ no tides heaved its mass, no waves broke 
upon its silent shores. 

Again, as the Principle of Efficient Cause concerns only the 
origination of movement or physical change, which requires 
space, it is not applicable to the phenomena of pure intellect, 
which are unspatial. Putting aside the sensations and feelings 
which are of a mixed character, as they arise from the connec- 
tion of the mind with the body, it is evident that the succession 
of what may be called pure states of consciousness is regulated 
by inherent and spontaneous laws of thought and the associa- 
tion of ideas, and that these laws are wholly independent of 
physical causation. We have now passed into a new world, 
the contradictory opposite: of the world of matter, since the 
two have not a single feature in common. I cannot properly 
ask for the causes, but only for the reasons, of my desires, my 
course of thought, my thick-coming fancies, my convictions, 
my volitions. In revery and dreaming, in all conscious medi- 
tation that is not regulated or checked by the action of the 
senses—and such evidently constitutes the larger portion of our 
intellectual life—the river of thought windeth at its own sweet 
will. Passively I may wait and watch its ceaseless flow, or I 
may actively interfere and hem its current, or deflect it into a 
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different channel. But the Reasons for such interference, or 
for any other volition, are not causative in their nature ; that 
is, they do not necessarily determine what particular Consequent 
shall follow, or even if there shall be any Consequent what- 
soever. A variety of Reasons may be simultaneously present 
in consciousness, like so many suitors in court, each soliciting 
a verdict in his own favor to the exclusion of the others, be- 
cause each has his own interests to subserve. The autocratic 
Will sits as supreme judge in that court, and is always more or 
less arbitrary in its decision. Generally, it is willing to hear 
argument, that is, to listen to the Reasons, and estimate their 
comparative weight and relevancy ; though, like too many 
other judges, it is often wrong-headed and decides for the 
weaker party, even when conscious that the preponderance of 
reasoning and testimony is on the other side. Such is often 
the case when duty is pleading against temptation, though the 
culprit judge is fuily aware, that if conscience had might, as it 
has right, it would govern the world. Common people often 
say of a judge thus acting, not that he is necessarily corrupt, 
but that he is blind and w/fu/, thus emphasizing that free 
and arbitrary character of the human will which is here in 
question. 

As the strongest reason often cannot command volition, it 
frequently fails to produce assent. The relation between 
argument and volition, between the inferences of the under- 
standing and the determination of belief, is far from being 
compulsory or certain. As Dr. Newman remarks, ‘‘ Some- 
times assent fails, while the reasons for it, and the inferential 
act which is the recognition of those reasons, are still present 
and in force. Our reasons may seem to us as strong as ever, 
yet they do not secure our assent.’’ Hence, in sound logic, 
the ratio cognoscendi is clearly distinguished from the causa 
fiendi (i.e., the Efficient and Transeunt Cause), though the 
two are arbitrarily confounded by Leibnitz in his Principle of 
the Sufficient Reason. The causa fiendi, as we have seen, is 
that which makes the event happen, and therefore never fails to 
be an Efficient Cause, though it may nat be sufficient to produce 
the whole end in view; for it may be overridden by a more 
potent cause of the same nature. But as wg are here in the 
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kingdom of physical or mechanical necessity, the weaker cause 
in such a case is merely overridden, but not extinguished, by its 
more powerful competitor ; forthe efficiency of the two is there 
compounded, as in the parallelogram of forces, and the result- 
ant effect is unlike what it would have been if either had acted 
separately. But when different reasons, or motives, as they 
are commonly called, are competing for our assent or volition, 
though they may be almost equally balanced at the outset, so 
that choice between them may be long delayed in order to 
have time for consideration, yet when the decision is at last 
rendered, the conquered motive zs extinguished or absolutely 
put aside, and the resultant action is precisely what it would 
have been if its motive had been the only one present to con- 
sciousness from the beginning, This fact alone, it seems to 
me, is demonstrative of the freedom of the will; and when 
united, as it always is, with the sense of responsibility for our 
conduct, the philosophical question is settled forever without 
appeal. 

In truth, the word ought would cease to have any intelligible 
meaning, if my will were as necessarily determined by motives 
as a ship’s course at sea is by the winds, so that conscience 
could no more reproach me than the ship for sailing in the 
wrong direction. The mind of an insane person has lost its 
rudder ; he zs necessitated ; he cannot steer his course aright. 
Hence, though he becomes a homicide, we do not punish or 
even blame him ; we only shut him up, so that he may do no © 
farther harm. Mill, Huxley, and Spencer would have us be- 
lieve that all the world are mad, and therefore that the tri- 
bunal which sends a convicted assassin to the gallows really 
commits murder. They virtually preach the innocency of 
wrong-doing, thereby rejecting the testimony both of con- 
science and consciousness, and bringing the highest interests 
of humanity into peril. Could they convince the ignorant 
multitude of the truth of their theory, this world would be- 
come ahell. But the unsophisticated common-sense of man- 
kind rejects the dogma with disgust. 

In order to defend and illustrate his doctrine of “‘ continu- 
ous creation,’’ which is only the theory of ‘‘ immediate divine 
agency’’ carried out to its farthest logical consequences, Des- 
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cartes revived the Scholastic distinction between a Cause 
secundum esse and a Cause secundum fieri. An effect produced 
by the former of these holds good only so long as the cause 
continues to operate, but vanishes as soon as this ceases to act, 
for the effect has in itself no independent principle of being. 
Cessante causa, cessat ipse effectus. Such is the relation of light 
to the sun, and of the circulation of the blood to the beating of 
the heart. It is in this way, according to Descartes, that the 
universe, including even man himself, depends upon God ; for 
this alone can properly be called creation. On the other hand, 
a causa secundum fiert expresses only the relation of the human 
artificer to the product of his labor, which he merely fashions, 
but does not create. An architect is needed to build the house, 
and a sculptor to shape the statue ; but this task once com- 
pleted, the workman may depart, and his work will remain. 
Evidently, this distinction was first applied through a jeal- 
ous concern for the theological dogma of the dependence of all 
things upon God. But the argument has a double edge, for 
the excellence of the work may seem to be impeached by 
maintaining that it cannot be made durable except through 
the constant care and aid of its author. Also, the doctrine 
comes perilously near to Spinozism. A Cause secundum esse 
seems at first to differ but little from the Formal and Imma- 
nent Cause of the pantheist, and continuous creation to be 
only another name for emanation. Yet the distinction be- 
tween the two is really wide and important. In the Cartesian 
theory, the Deity is still outside of his work, operating upon it 
ab extra, and therefore continuously manifested as an Efficient 
Cause, and not merely as Immanent. Spinoza held that God, 
as the ultimate ground of all things, is the eternal, infinite, in- 
cessantly active physical Force, from which all being necessarily 
proceeds, just as from the very nature of a triangle it follows 
to all eternity, that its three angles must be equal to two right 
angles. On this theory, indeed, all things do not properly 
emanate from God, but are rather zmmanent in Him. All 
physical objects and events are contained zz His infinite exten- 
sion, just as all thoughts and souls (for the Spinozan sou/ is 
only a succession of thoughts) are merely expressions or mani- 
festations of His infinite and absolute thought. The Scholastic 
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and Cartesian doctrine of a Cause secundum esse and a contin- 
uous creation was probably suggested by the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Trinity, according to which there is but one divine 
substance in the Godhead, and this one is manifested from all 
eternity in three equal and coéternal Persons. It is really an 
effort to conceive the inconceivable, by indicating typically 
what theologians call the eternal generation of the Son, and the 
eternal procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son, neither ever beginning to be, but both being constant and 
eternal manifestations of one God. Philosophy under Des- 
cartes thought to emancipate itself altogether from the influ- 
‘ence of the Scholastic theology. -But it did not entirely suc- 
ceed in doing so ; for it was long ago remarked, that it is not as 
easy to get rid of all one’s beliefs as it is to burn one’s house 
down. But there is a foundation of truth in the Cartesian 
doctrine, which commends itself as much to the heart as to the 
head of the Christian thinker. Descartes rightly represents 
creation, not as one act begun and ended at a definite time, but 
as a continuous putting forth of energy, a constant manifesta- 
tion of divine power, so that, if it should cease for a moment, 
the universe would instantly lapse into the nothingness whence 
it was drawn. All things are, so to speak, re-created at every 
instant ; for to suppose that anything could, of itself, continue in 
being after it was once created, would be to deny its finite and 
limited nature, and to render it for the time independent of its 
Creator. Compare this lofty and inspiring conception of the 
universe with the dreary mechanical theory of the infidel Ato- 
mist, who believes in a mud universe, built up and sustained 
solely by the forces immanent and inherent in that mud, self- 
shaped and self-evolved through an endless evolution of living 
forms, from the animalcule up to man, without any external 
power or agency whatsoever. For this is the upshot of the 
theory, try to sublimate it as you may. The atoms of Leucip- 
pus and Democritus, or the “‘ primitive fiery mist’’ of the mod- 
ern evolutionist, homogeneous and structureless throughout, are 
nothing but the primary constituents of mud ; and those who 
behold in them ‘‘ the promise and the potency of every form of 

life’’ are really idolaters bowing down before a Mud-Fetish. 
The theory of immediate divine agency, as taught by Male- 

40 
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branche, involves the consideration of what are called Occasional 
Causes. These are only the uniformly attendant circumstances 
which indicate the occasion or time when a particular event 
may be expected to happen, though not exerting any causative 
influence upon it whatsoever. In many instances, what is called 
the Occasional Cause is merely a concomitant effect of the 
same power or agency which really produces the event in ques- 
tion. Thus, the falling of the mercury in my thermometer 
below thirty-two degrees is the occasion which leads me to ex- 
pect the freezing of water, though the thermometer certainly 
does not act upon the water, but is itself acted upon by the 
same power or force which produces the congelation. In other 
cases, the two phenomena may occur in immediate succession, 
though produced by agencies entirely independent of each 
other, the only connection between them being simultaneity of 
operation. In either case, the Occasional Cause is only a 
ratio cognoscendi, which leads me to expect what will soon hap- 
pen from an independent and probably unknown cause. 

In like manner, what is sometimes called an Instrumental 
Cause is, properly speaking, no Cause at all, as it is entirely 
passive, the action transmitted through it originating in some 
force or agency lying further back. Thus, the force or active 
agency by which a stone is moved does not reside in the stick, 
or even in the hand, which pushes it, but in the conscious and 
intelligent Mind or Will, which thrusts the hand or stick with 
a preconceived and definite purpose and a conscious effort. 
The instrument through which the causal agency is trans- 
mitted may be one, or many. There may be a chain or series 
of intervening links between the primary application of effi- 
cient force, and the observed result of motion or change at the 
other end of the line. But each of these links is passive, 
because incapable of originating change either in itself or in 
that which follows. It merely transmits mechanically the ini- 
tial impulse. 

Lastly, we have the conception of Physical Cause or Law, 
which has become so prominent in the science of our own day. 
Here, by the admission of the physicists themselves, the rela- 
tion contemplated is not that of Cause and Effect, but of An- 
tecedent and Consequent. If the sequence, so far as observed, 
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has been invariable, so that we look with perfect confidence 
for the subsequent phenomena to follow, then the invariable 
antecedent is called a Physical Cause, and the uniform con- 
junction of the two phenomena in time is styled a Law of 
Nature. Thus, friction is always followed by the evolution of 
heat, and if two drops of water or mercury are brought near 
each other, they invariably rush into one. Then friction is said 
to be a Physical Cause of heat, fire of the melting of wax, etc.; 
and it is said to be a Law that the two phenomena should be 
thus conjoined. But no actual merus, no real union of the two 
events, apart from this simultaneity of their occurrence, ever 
has been, or ever will be, discovered. No exertion of force or 
power can be detected by the senses ; we can observe nothing 
but the external phenomenon, the thing done, but never the 
power which does it. It was long ago remarked by Kant, that 
the senses can give us only a succession of isolated phenomena ; 
and that any synthesis of them, any grouping of them together 
by a real or fancied bond of connection, must be thought out 
by the imagination or the understanding. Sense presents the 
separate beads of perception in a series, only one at a time ; 
thought strings those beads together. An invariable antece- 
dent is a sign or herald—an indispensable condition, if you will 
—of the phenomena which it precedes. So atmospheric air is 
an indispensable condition of human life, and space is an indis- 
pensable condition of motion. But no one imagines that the 
space generates the motion, or that air creates life. A constant 
antecedent, as that which leads the mind to expect a certain 
event, may be regarded as a causa cognoscendi, or as an Occa- 
sional Cause ; but it certainly is not the causa fiendi,’or that 
which makes the event happen, whether we expect it or not. 

A Law of Nature is only a general fact, or a statement com- 
prising under it many individual facts. Then the statement of 
such a Law does not account for or explain the phenomena in- 
cluded under it; it only describes them. The process of 
thought by which we pass from a Physical Law to an individ- 
ual case happening under it is one of deduction, or logical infer- 
ence. Because uniform experience has shown that a// bodies 
tend to fall towards the common centre of gravity, therefore 
this body thus tends to fall. The statement of the law, there- 
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fore, is that which makes us expect that the individual event will 
happen ; and this, by a very natural confusion of thought, is 
often mistaken for the Cause which makes the event happen. 
But the relation in the former case is that between premises 
and conclusion ; in the latter, between Cause and Effect. The 
former is a law of thought, the latter is a law of things. 

The fallacy here exposed+is one of much interest, as it lies 
at the bottom of every scheme of Materialism—of every at- 
tempt to account for the phenomena of the universe without 
bringing in any other agency than that of mere Physical Laws, 
or what it was once the fashion to call ‘‘ Second Causes.’’ Such 
a theory is not only insufficient, or not supported by the requi- 
site evidence ; it is founded upon a mere confusion of thought, 
and is illogical and absurd. There is no such thing as the 
agency or action of a Law; except as a figure of speech, we 
might as welt predicate locomotion of an idea, or speak of bilat- 
eral triangles. ‘* Second Causes’’ are no causes at all, and 
exist only in thought. A Cause, in the proper sense of the 
word, that is, an Efficient Cause, as original and direct in its 
action, must be a /irst Cause ; that through which its action is 
transmitted is not a Cause, but a portion of the Effect, since it 
does not act, but is only acted upon. At most, it is only the 
Instrumental Cause. It is only the helve of the hatchet, with 
which he who was the actual Cause of the murder really struck 
the fatal blow. 

Among the dozen different meanings of the word ‘‘ Cause’’ 
which have now been mentioned and distinguished from each 
other, it is perfectly obvious, I think, that only one, variously 
denomihated the Efficient or the Transeunt Cause, fully ex- 
presses the idea, and deserves the name; and that this idea, 
also, is the popular or vulgar notion, the ordinary significance 
of a very common word. Common people—men, women, and 
children—guided only by common-sense and the ordinary 
use of language, and not perverted by metaphysical or scien- 
tific theories, never attach any other meaning to the word, and 
find no difficulty in understanding it. The word, in this its 
distinctive meaning, exists in every language under the sun. 
Savages, as well as civilized men, speak as familiarly of the 
‘Cause’ of any event, as they do of the ‘‘ Time’’ when it hap- 
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pens; though the significance which they attach to either of 
these words cannot have been derived, from the senses, but 
must have originated from consciousness of what is constantly 
passing in their minds. Hence, the knowledge of Efficient 
Cause strictly so-called precedes speculative inquiry, and is an- 
terior to all science and philosophy ; for language is the expres- 
sion and record of the primitive observation and unprejudiced 
common-sense of mankind. Common people everywhere under- 
stand a ‘‘ Cause’’ to be that which, of itself, or self-determined, 
produces any change in the external world, and without which 
any such change would be impossible. ‘“‘ Of itself, or self-de- 
termined,’’ I say ; for they always mean that which we now 
usually term a First Cause ; that is, not one which is itself an 
effect of a preceding cause, but one which is primal and self-de- 
termined in its action—not merely producing the event, but ar- 
bitrarily or freely determining the particular time and particular 
place of its occurrence. They mean just what you and I mean 
when we say, for instance, that Wilkes Booth was the First and 
only Cause of the death of President Lincoln. The bullet and 
the pistol were merely his instruments or Second Causes, and 
therefore incapable of self-determination for use in this particu- 
lar act at this particular time and place. We hold that Booth 
was the First as well as the Efficient Cause of the assassination, 
because we regard him as exclusively responsible for it, as he 
certainly would not be if he had been an unconscious and invol- 
untary implement in the hands of another; that is, if he had 
been an automaton, or merely a Physical Cause. 

This popular idea of Causation strictly accords with its phil- 
osophical or metaphysical meaning. It is what the physicist, 
even what the sceptic and the Positivist, have in mind when 
they assert, as they now do unanimously, that we can find no 
reality corresponding to it in the outward universe ; that it is 
not, and cannot be, cognizable by the senses; and therefore 


. that it is not a proper subject for physical investigation. Every 


change, every phenomenon which begins to exist at a definite 
time and place, must have an Efficient Cause ; we can no more 
deny this proposition than we can doubt the existence and un- 
broken continuity of pure Space and Time, though neither can 
be witnessed by the senses. But the nicest observation, the 
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most refined analysis, nowhere discovers such a Cause in the 
external world. It can find there, at the utmost, nothing but 
invariable antecedence, a relation which differs from that of 
Cause and Effect as widely as the idea of person does from that 
of material substance. The result may be a humiliating one 
for the pride of human knowledge ; but there is no doubt of its 
correctness. While all admit that a Cause is necessary for any 
physical change whatsoever, #ie Cause of any one such change 
has never been found in the material universe. 

Efficient Causation is conceivable only as an exertion of 
force, and therefore must be regarded as Transeunt ; that is, 
as operative on other things ad extra, and thereby producing 
change externally and beyond itself. And here is the chief 
reason why such causation is not only undiscoverable in the 
physical universe, but is even unthinkable as a property of any 
material substance. How can one body act on another, which 
is at a greater or less distance from it, without getting outside 
of itself? Certainly the senses cannot perceive any power or 
force emanating from the one and passing to the other, so as to 
form a bridge between them; and without such connection 
their mutual action and reaction are inconceivable. How can 
the sun act on the earth which is over ninety millions of miles 
off? Or how can one particle of matter act on another particle 
without getting outside of itself, though the distance between 
them be made as small as possible? For even if the two par- 


ticles are brought in contact, the one is still outside of the other 


and distinct from it; so that we still have the inexplicable 
phenomenon of actio in distans. This is the insoluble problem 
which is perpetually recurrent in metaphysics, besides influenc- 
ing largely most of the theoretical physical science of our own 
day. When I throw a stone into the air, what is that which is 
communicated to it by virtue of which it continues to fly after 
it has left the hand, in spite of the retarding action of gravity 
which soon brings it again to rest? Does the muscular force 
of my body extend for a considerable distance outside of that 
body, and thus sustain the stone in its flight ? Motion is cer- 
tainly communicated to the stone; but that is the effect pro- 
duced, and not the cause. For what sustains the motion ? 
Leibnitz seems to have had the clearest conviction of the 
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nature of this problem, and his mode of solving it is certainly 
an original one. He maintains that no one substance ever does 
act on another, but that each moves or rests independently, 
through the influence of its own immanent or inherent force, 
though it acts concurrently and in unison with every other 
Monad, in virtue of the harmony which was pre-established be- 
tween them from the beginning. The successive development 
of its own inherent properties goes on as prearranged, in strict 
conformity with physical law, as z7f it was constantly acted upon 
by every other Monad ; though it would continue to act in 
precisely the same manner, even if it were absolutely alone in 
the universe. 

This analysis of the different meanings of the word has pre- 
pared the way for an exposition of the only intelligible and 
self-consistent theory of Causation strictly so-called. An Effi- 
cient Cause is a definite exertion of power or force, an effort, 
which is determinate not only in time and place, but in the 
direction or object to which it tends. Hence, just as much as 
Final Cause, it is always an act of mind, a primary and self- 
determining exertion of arbitrary Will, which can be imme- 
i diately known only through consciousness. In truth, these 

two sorts of Cause always go together. There is no such thing 
as Will in general, apart from particular volitions. If I will at 
all, I must will something in particular—as to take this step 
towards the door, to lift this weight or push it aside, to read 
. this book. In other words, the volition must always have a pur- 
pose or end in view—that is, a motive or Final Cause, finis ad 
quem. The fatalist surely will not object to this theory, for it 
is the foundation on which he erects his sole argument. And 
this purpose or Final Cause certainly cannot be directly known 
except through consciousness ; for it is not a phenomenon of 
matter, but of mind. On the other hand, the purpose, the 
Final Cause, cannot be realized or made actual—cannot be 
carried out—except by a special exertion or effort, that is, by 
Efficient Causation. If the agnostic fatalist denies this asser- 
tion, he thereby denies that the motive determines the outward 
act, and so upsets his whole theory. In fact, it is of the very 
essence of mechanical fatalism to attribute efficient and neces- 
sary causation even to motives—that is, to mere states of con- 
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sciousness. Experience through the senses can make known 
only the vesu/ts of Causation, only the motion or change pro- 
duced, and from these dimly infer the nature of the agency 
whence they originate. All our knowledge here is a posteriori, 
or subsequent to experience. We learn only by trial that one 
substance is soluble in water, and another not—that iron ex- 
pands and clay contracts under the application of heat. But in 
the case of mental exertion, the result to be accomplished is 
preconsidered, foreseen, and thereby made determinate and 
subservient to the particular end in view. Hence the result is 
known a priori, or before experience. The volition follows, 
which is a real effort, a conscious exertion of power, an imme- 
diate cognition of energy as such, or force in action ; and this, 
if the power be sufficient, is necessarily succeeded by the effect. 
It must be always efficient, whether sufficient. or not for the 
whole purpose which we intended to accomplish. Our real ac- 
tivity resides solely in the will; and will, as such, is always 
accompanied and guided by intellect, and usually (not always) 
witnessed by consciousness. Efficient and Final Causation al- 
ways go together ; both originate in mind and operate upon 
matter ab extra, asa foreign agency. Efficient Cause without 
Final Cause, because wholly indeterminate, is null and incon- 
ceivable ; since it can effect nothing in particular, it cannot 
effect any thing whatsoever. Final Cause without Efficient 
Cause would be equally nugatory, as it would be a mere blank 
purpose, like an intention to travel to the moon, without any 
means of realization. ~ 

_ All physical phenomena, that is, all phenomena subject to 
observation by the senses, are reducible to modes of motion ; 
they are nothing but changes of position among either the 
masses or the molecules of the substances in or through which 
they are manifested. Hence, as there must be room for such 
movement, they can only occur in space. Whether we call it 
heat, or light, or electricity, or galvanism, or chemical action, 
it is always the same thing ; it is only a displacement, a vibra- 
tion or stir, of particles. It is only by a misnomer ora meta- 
phor that we speak of physical or chemical “‘ forces,’’ since the 
phenomena thus designated are only various forms and modes 
of motion, which it is convenient to distinguish from each other 
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by appropriate names, because each has its specific physical an- 
tecedents and attendant circumstances. Not ‘‘ forces,’’ but the 
‘* results’ of force, are the objects of physical inquiry. Sen- 
sible perception is wholly incompetent to establish either the 
presence or the absence of causation or force strictly so-called. 
For the sense perceives immediately only the outward phenom- 
enon—the physical change or movement; and from this the 
physical inquirer zzfers, what he does not and cannot immedi- 
ately perceive, the presence of some unknown cause or force 
which produces that change. On the other hand, in the exer- 
cise of volition, the conscious mind directly and immediately 
perceives the force exerted, z.¢., the effort, and infers the phy- 
sical change to be produced by it, even when no result follows, 
that is, when there is only a tendency to move, but no actual 
change of place. As already mentioned, the conscious volition 
looks to the future, and both foresees and determines what the 
physical result shall be; the physicist observes only the pres- 
ent result, and judges that a force has deen exerted. The sev- 
eral physical ‘‘ forces,’’ so-called, are convertible and readily 
pass into each other, because they are only different kinds of 
motion ; and it is self-evident that motion can produce.or pro- 
pagate nothing but motion. The moving body can operate 
only by a thrust or pull, and therefore can produce only a 
change of place in the body, or portion of a body, on which it 
impinges or to which it is fastened. Then it is not only incred- 
ible, but inconceivable, that it should generate thought, emo- 
tion, or will, neither of which can be expressed in terms of mo- 
tion without evident absurdity. We might as well say that 
iron could construct a syllogism. 

Comte and J. S. Mill, because they held the doctrine here 
maintained, that Efficient Causes are “‘ radically inaccessible’ 
to perception by the senses, were bound in logical consistency 
to propose, that: the phraseology of physical science should be 
reformed by refraining altogether from the use of words which 
imply the existence of this sort of Causation ; and Comte ex- 
pressly admitted this obligation, and therefore, in the latter 
portion of his great work, ‘* sedulously abstains’’ from mention- 
ing the word ‘‘ Cause.’” But Mr. Mill refuses to advocate such 
a change of language, though he admits that the scientific 
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phraseology is ‘‘ altogether vicious, inasmuch as the ascer- 
tainment of causes,’’ so-called, is ‘‘ merely the ascertainment 
of other and more universal laws of phenomena,”’ that is, only 
the more accurate statement of the constant relations of suc- 
cession or similarity between the objects and events which are 
the resu/ts of unknown causation. Mill continues to speak of 
physical ‘‘ cause,’’ because he does not “‘ see what is gained by 
avoiding this particular word, when M. Comte is forced, like 
other people, to speak continually of agents, and their action, of 
Sorces,’’ of power, ‘‘ and the like,—terms equally liable to perver- 
sion, and which are partial and inadequate expressions for 
what no word that we possess, except ‘ Cause,’ expresses in its 
full generality.’’ This is well stated, though the argument 
leads to a conclusion the very opposite of that which is adopted 
by Mr. Mill. The whole phraseology of ‘* causation,’’ includ- 
ing even these derivative and cognate terms, of action, agency, 
force, power, and law, ought to be banished from the language 
of physical science. These words are misleading, because what 
is designated by them is imperceptible by the senses, and there- 
fore is not an object of physical investigation. The accurate 
description of phenomena, together with the proper classifica- 
tion of objects and events, including the various kinds of mo- 
tion and change, and the precise determination of the constant 
physical antecedents and consequents of these events, is the 
sole function of all that is now usually called ‘‘ Science.’’ If 
the physicists, chemists, and naturalists, especially those of 
them who have Positivist or agnostic aims and tendencies, 
would be logical and consistent, they would leave all thought 
and mention of cause, energy, power, force, and law to the 
metaphysician and the psychologist, that is, to the moral sci- 
ences. 

Language inevitably reacts upon thought. Because the 
physicists have persisted in talking about causation, when, ac- 
cording to their own admission, they meant only invariable an- 
tecedence ; and of force, power, and energy, when they meant 
only the motion—either actual or foreseen, either of masses or 
molecules—which is the result of force, they have been be- 
trayed, in the expression of their doctrines, into statements which 
are inconsistent with each other, illogical, and even meaningless. 
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Observe, however, that we have here no controversy with them 
about the facts in the case, so far as these are physical facts— 
that is, so far as they are subject to observation by the senses 
and capable of being foreseen through the ordinary processes 
of inductive logic. These they have accurately observed, 
measured, classified, and predicted. But when they attempt to 
dovetail these facts into systems and theories, to build a phi- 
losophy of nature upon them, to give us a new cosmogony and 
a new conception of man, the universe, and God—or rather of 
man and the universe without a God—then they have gone 
beyond their proper functions, and their use of a phraseology 
which does not belong to them has betrayed them into count- 
less inconsistencies and absurdities. 

Take, for instance, their statements about gravity and about 
the conservation of force. They speak of gravity as if it were 
a force immanent in matter and necessarily belonging to it, 
like impenetrability, and then proceed to consider it as the 
efficient agent in the construction of the universe. But this is 
a wholly erroneous conception of the case; for any body, or 
any particle of matter, could it be completely isolated, that is, 
if it were alone in the universe, would not gravitate at all. 
Since what is true of any, is certainly true of all, it follows that 
the universe as a whole, with nothing outside of it, does not 
gravitate ; and therefore gravity is not a quality inherent in mat- 
ter, but must be regarded philosophically as the result of a 
metaphysical force situated detween different bodies, not 7 
them, and as acting upon them ad extra, from the outside. 
Physicists generally have ceased to speak of the “‘ attraction’’ 
of gravitation, since that word implies that gravity is a pull ; 
while nobody knows, or ever can know, whether it is a push or 
a pull. If your acquired habits compel you to think of gravity 
as a quantum of “‘ force’’ necessarily inherent in a body and 
proportional to its mass, you must learn also to think of it asa 
relative force varying with different physical antecedents, that 
is, in proportion to the nearness or remoteness, and to the 
masses, of other bodies situated outside of it; and also as not 
acting at all—in other words, as non-existent—where there are 
no such outside bodies. A body at the surface of the earth, 
where it is about four thousand miles from the earth’s centre 
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of gravity, tends to move towards that centre with a certain 
momentum ; that is, if undermined, we can predict that it 
would fall with that momentum. But place the same body at 
eight thousand miles distance from the centre, and it will so 
tend to move with only one-fourth part of its iormer momen- 
tum. Then, on the doctrine of the conservation of force, what 
has become of three fourths of the gravitating ‘‘force’’ or 
““energy’’ originally inherent in that mass of matter? Nearly 
twenty years ago, Faraday asked that question, and so far as I 
know, it has never received any sufficient answer. Brute mat- 
ter cannot act where it is not, for,as I have already explained, 
it cannot get outside of itself. Mr. J. J. Murphy has rightly 
called attention to the fact that gravity is incapable of satura- 
tion ; “‘ that is to say, whatever be the quantity of matter that 
any mass of matter is attracting, it is capable of attracting any 
additional quantity with exactly the same force as if it had no 
other to attract.’’ Thus, the sun acts upon any one planet with 
its whole ‘‘ force ;’’ but it thus acts with its entire energy on 
every other planet, and would do so, even if the number of its 
planets were thrice as great. Phcebus is a skilful charioteer ; 
he drives with the same force and precision, whether four 
steeds, or four hundred, are yoked to his car. 

Any one who has fully pondered these facts will surely ac- 
cept the conclusion of Sir Isaac Newton when he says, ‘‘ that 
gravity should be innate, inherent, and essential to matter, so 
that one body may act upon another at a distance through a 
vacuum, without the mediation of any thing else by and 
through which their action and force may be conveyed from 
one to another, is to me so great an absurdity, that I believe 
no man who has in philosophical matters a competent faculty 
of thinking can ever fall into it. Gravity must be caused by 
an agent acting constantly according to certain laws.’’ In other 
words, gravity is not a ‘‘ potency’’ of matter at all, but is pro- 
duced by Mind acting uniformly with a definite purpose. To 
the mere physicist, it is only one kind of motion, which may 
be expected to recur, and to vary, with certain physical ante- 
cedents or under certain attendant circumstances ; that is, in a 
fixed proportion to the nearness and the masses of other bodies. 
The motion alone is mensurable, depending on the relations of 
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space and time; and therefore it alone is calculable ; the cause 
of it, or the force which urges the moving body along its ap- 
pointed path, cannot be measured, for it cannot even be per- 
ceived by sense. Hence the materialist and the merely physi- 
cal cosmogonist can make no use of it in their vain attempts 
to explain the secret of the universe. 

The principle of physical science which was first styled the 
conservation of force is now more definitely called the conser- 
vation of energy ; and we are told that energy should be de- 
fined as ‘‘ force in action.’’ The change of phraseology was 
necessary, for as the mere physicist has no conception of 
‘* force’ except as that which produces motion, there was an 
evident absurdity in speaking of any force which is mo? in 
action—that is, of a force which does not produce motion. The 
doctrine that the energy is measured by ‘‘ the work done’”’ ex- 
presses the same meaning in other words ; for the work done 
is the amount of motion produced, and motion cannot be pro- 
duced except by “‘ force in action.’’ And the new statement 
of the principle is not a whit more defensible than the old one, 
since it obliges us to speak of ‘‘ potential energy.’’ But the 
potential, so long as it is only potential, is unreal ; and there- 
fore merely potential energy is no energy at all. A bit of pure 
carbon still uncrystallized is a potential diamond ; but no one 

ill maintain that it is a real diamond. Then there is no 
‘* conservation”’ of the same energy ; for when the actual be- 
comes merely potential, the energy or “‘ force in action’’ be- 
comes non-existent, is for the time destroyed. Then we rightly 
affirm, not the conservation, but the possibility of creating 
anew, by a change of circumstances, an amount of energy 
equivalent to that which has been destroyed. For the con- 
version of the potential into the actual is a distinct act of crea- 
tion, since the change of circumstances, by which alone it can 
be brought about, is a separate event which can be produced 
only by a cause of its own. The potential does not change it- 
self into the actual, but needs to be acted upon anew before the 
change will take place. Thus, the potential energy of the 
mill-pond cannot be converted into the actual energy which 

«turns the wheels, except by a fresh application of force in rais- 
ing the gates of the sluice. In every way, then, this statement 
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of the principle in physical science is unsatisfactory, and even 
meaningless. It speaks of the conservation of something 
which is not conserved, but destroyed; and after defining 
energy to be force in action, it speaks of potential energy— 
that is, of force in action which is not in action. 

So much for the blunders into which the physicists with 
agnostic aims and tendencies have been betrayed through not 
properly distinguishing Physical Cause, which is the mere ante- 
cedent of motion, from Efficient Cause, which, operating ad 
extra, and so not immanent in matter, really creates the mo- 
tion. Getrid of this confusion of ideas, and the unquestionable 
facts in the case may be stated in terms to which no exception 
can be taken. Do not talk about the conservation of force, 
but about the convertibility of motion. The principle is, that 
equal quantities of the two sorts of motion, molar and mole- 
cular, admit of being converted into each other. Also, after a 
given amount of motion has ceased, and after a shorter or 
longer interval has ensued, an equivalent amount of it may be 
reproduced through a change of circumstances, which is often 
brought about by a comparatively slight exertion of force. The 
precise limits of the convertibility into each other of the differ- 
ent kinds of molecular motion, such as heat, light, electricity, 
and chemical affinity, still remain to be determined ; but there 
can be little doubt, I think, that science will ultimately estab- 
lish their mutual convertibility to the full extent. 

The scientific world ought to be now prepared to accept the 
doctrine of Descartes, that matter has no inherent dynamical 
properties whatsoever, but only a passive capacity of resést- 
ance; as manifested, first, by inertia, whereby it resists a 
change of state from rest to motion ; secondly, by impenetra- 
bility, whereby it resists being extruded from the occupancy 
of space, and thus becomes capable of being acted upon and of 
transmitting such action on to other matter; and thirdly, of 
cohesion and hardness, whereby it resists the disintegrating 
action of asaw orahammer. Neither of these forms of pas- 
sive resistance admits of being converted into active energy or 
force, since neither of them can originate motion. 

We have next to inquire whether dynamic energy, though 
not to be found in the inorganic world, that is, in the constit- 
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uent particles of matter as such, may not be first developed in 
the various structures and machines which are artistically built 
up from those particles ; that is to say, may it not first appear 
in the organic world? Of course, these living organisms act 
spontaneously ; but such action we attribute to a proper effi- 
cient cause—that is, to a definite will and intellect operating 
upon the structure ad extra, and therefore never manifested ex- 
cept when there is life within the organism. This is only making 
the distinction, with which we are all familiar, between a ma- 
chine of man’s device and the motive-power by which it is 
driven. No machine can be invented which will run of itself ; 
some extraneous force, that of steam, or air, or the muscular 
strength of men or horses, must be introduced into it and 
periodically renewed, or the action will stop. If the watch be 
not wound up, it will not go. But while every machine con- 
structed by man certainly has this great defect, the question 
with which we are now concerned is, whether one of nature’s 
machines, a living organism, may not be so curiously con- 
structed that it will run of itself, mechanically, without the aid 
of any distinct principle of mind or life. In other words, are 
all living organisms, from the animalcule up to man, mere 
automata? Can we solve the problem of perpetual motion, or 
has ‘‘nature’’ solved it? With the mere particles of brute 
matter, which, as we have now shown, have no immanent active 
powers whatsoever, but only a passive capacity of resistance, 
can we build up a structure—or rather, can a structure build ° 
itself up—which will, so to speak, run itself, and manifest all 
the ordinary phenomena of life and mind ? 

The human body, if regarded simply as a mechanical struc- 
ture, is not merely one machine seemingly put together with a 
single purpose, but an organism composed of many machines, 
each having a purpose of its own, but all being co-ordinated and 
co-operating for a common and higher end. Thus, speaking 
roughly, the eye is an opera-glass ; the mouth with its appen- 
dages is a mill for cutting, grinding, and masticating food ; the 
stomach is a chemical laboratory; the vocal. organs form a 
flute or clarionet ; the heart is a pump; the circulatory canals 
are a set of hydraulic works, etc. All these ‘‘ natural ma- 
chines’’ are of recent construction, corresponding with the age of 
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the particular animal in whose body they are now put together, 
most of them being already perfected, or far advanced towards 
perfection, even before birth, though the functions of many of 
them come into activity only after the embryonic period. 
Thus, they are not only skilfully arranged, but prearranged for 
future use. Children have lungs before they breathe, eyes 
before they see, ears before they hear, and rudimentary teeth 
before they need to masticate. 

How came these organs to be so constructed? By whom, 
or by what, were they thus put together and curiously built 
up? 

‘*T don’t know,’’ says the Agnostic ; ‘‘and because I am 
not sure what the operating agency is, I will assume that there is 
none, and will merely describe the successive steps of the pro- 
cess by which they are gradually perfected.’’ According to 
the Animists, Stahl, Hartmann, and their disciples, the animal's 
own soul built them up unconsciously. ‘‘ Through inherited 
aptitudes,’’ say the Darwinites, ‘‘ the elementary particles hav- 
ing contracted the habit of thus assembling themselves to- 
gether, when they were once the constituent atoms of this ani- 
mal’s ancestors :’’"—pretty much as some people continue to go 
to church after they have ceased to care much about the ser- 
vices. ‘‘ The vital force—the nisus formativus or bildungstricb 
—censtructed them,’’ say the Vitalists. ‘‘ The inherent physi- 
cal energies of material atoms,’’ says the Materialist. ‘‘ Na- 
ture,’’ says the Pantheist. ‘*‘ God,’’ says the Theist. 

Thus much, at least, may be affirmed with certainty ; that 
the power or agency, whatever it was, which first constructed 
them, must have been anterior in time and action to the organ 
so constructed, and therefore cannot have been inherent in the 
organ itself. The cause must precede the effect ; the builder 
must antedate the building; since nothing can act before it 
exists. If the structure is formed on a definite plan, if there 
is an evident arrangement of the parts with a view to the future 
exigencies of the animal’s life, those exigencies must have been 
foreseen, and the plan prearranged, before the organism itself 
came into being. Hence, the creative or fashioning agency 
must be sought for outside of the organism ; even if zow em- 
bodied in it, as is supposed to be the case with the hypothetical 
vital force, it must have existed before that embodiment took 
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place. Though the soul! has clothed itself with a corporeal in- 
tegument, it must have been naked before that garment was 
woven, and even while it was a-weaving. If you tell me that 
the machine, when once constructed, will run of itself, without 
the help of any foreign motive-power, your doctrine, whether 
credible or not, is at least intelligible. But when you say that 
the organ, as a whole, constructed itself out of materials pre- 
viously structureless, the proposition is meaningless and self- 
contradictory. 

The argument here is by no means restricted to the genetic 
process, which appears as the birth and development of the 
organism. It extends also to the processes of nutrition ; that 
is, to the means which are constantly provided for the mainten- 
ance of the organism in being. Directly or indirectly, nutrition is 
carried on through the conversion of the inorganic into the or- 
ganic ; through the plastic formation, out of chemically simple 
elements, first of organic compounds, and then of living tissues. 
Here again, continuously, throughout the whole life, the 
weaver must precede the web. Whichever way we turn, the 
life appears as a true cause secundum esse, as that which inces- 
santly generates and upholds the organization ; while the or- 
ganism, being the product, cannot be that which upholds the 
life. Even protoplasm, considered simply as protoplasm, with- 
out any adjunct, is as dead as Julius Cesar. It needs the pres- 
ence and co-operation of pre-existing life, before it can be 
warmed into animate being. Uproot the plant, or knock the 
animal on the head, and the protoplasmic constituents of the 
sap or the blood, though retaining all their characteristic me- 
chanical and chemical properties, will no longer be fashioned 
into living tissues, but will generate only corruption and death. 

The phenomena in question are not made one whit more 
explicable by referring to the frequency and the regularity of 
their occurrence. What is called ‘‘the reign of law’’ dimin- 
ishes our wonder, it is true, as we are no longer startled by an 
unexpected occurrence. The event is regarded with more 
apathy, when it recurs every day and every hour ; but it is not 
thereby made less mysterious. An efficient cause rhust be found 
for the frequent repetition of an act, just as much as forits first 
appearance. A single step in the series is not accounted for 
by referring it to the preceding step, however familiar the se- 
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quence may have become, when the only perceivable connec- 
tion between the two is mere antecedence and consequence. 
But many people seem to imagine that, if the successive steps 
are very short ones, or placed very near each other, a bridge 
is thereby formed, on which we may pass without difficulty 
from one extreme to the other, either from the structureless 
germ up to the complex and perfect organism, or from the 
animalcule up to man. The whole theory of the evolutionists 
is founded upon this illusion. But the real difficulty consists 
in taking any step at all, however short. Ce n’est que le premier 
pas qui co@te. If one has no power of locomotion, he cannot 
budge the fraction of an inch beyond the starting-point. Even 
if the Law of Continuity, first announced by Leibnitz, were 
verified by observation through its whole extent; even if a 
chain of being were established, without break or leap, from the 
lowest Monad up to the intellect of an archangel, the successive 
steps sliding into each other by imperceptible gradations, we 
should not thereby diminish one whit the necessity of seeking, 
outside of the series, for a First Cause of all things. Without 
the agency of Mind, which cannot be found in a chain of mere 
physical events or self-acting machines, however near they may 
lie to each other, the first step of evolution, the least move- 
ment or change, becomes impossible. 

Certain modes of motion and capacities of resistance, im- 
properly called physical or chemical ‘“‘ forces,’’ are invariably 


connected with definite mechanical antecedents. Here we are 


in the inorganic kingdom, in the realm of mechanical necessity, 
where ‘‘ the reign of law’’ seems to be absolute. But it should 
not be supposed that ‘‘ the law’’ accounts for the phenomenon, 
or explains how it is brought about ; the law is a mere state- 
ment of the fact that, so far as observation has extended, cer- 
tain events recur only in a fixed order. Even when vital or 
psychical forces are carried over, as they frequently are, into 
this domain, they operate not by extinguishing, or even sus- 
pending, the mechanical properties which are there at home, but 
simply by overriding their opposition, a proportionally larger 
expenditure, a greater effort, of the psychical force being needed 
in order to overcome this resistance, and the result produced 
being therefore properly compound, because determined by the 
joint agency of the force and the resistance acting together. 
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What we term a miracle, therefore, does not violate, or even 
suspend, any of the so-called Laws of Nature; any more than 
a chemist does when, by applying heat or galvanism, he over- 
powers the chemical affinity which binds together the two ele- 
ments of a neutral salt ; any more than a man does when, by a 
strong effort of will, he bursts his chains or lifts a heavy weight. 
In either case, there is a joint operation of two factors: the 
one, the physical resistance, being determined by its mechan- 
ical antecedents; and the other, the psychical force, being 
guided by its purpose or Final Cause. The essence of the mir- 
acle consists in the purpose wherein tt originates, and not at all 
in the nature of the force employed, nor in the outward physi- 
cal result, which is just as much produced by the interaction of 
force and resistance as is the stroke of the piston of a steam- 
engine. When the materialist denies either the possibility or 
the credibility of psychical force, guided by a definite purpose, 
thus intervening and changing the ordinary sequence of physi- 
cal events, he forgets the unquestionable action of his own will 
in the formation of the spoken or written words which express 
his denial. Now, if there be in nature distinct and manifest in- 
dications of the existence and activity of a Mind and purpose 
other and higher than the mind and purposes of man—and for 
this argument, it matters not at all ow much higher, that is, 
whether they be merely angelic or divine—then the occurrence 
of a miracle is just as credible as the story of a St. Francis of 
Assisi, a San Carlo Borromeo, a Pascal, or an Oberlin. For the 
life and character of either of these men are as exceptional—I 
am not afraid to add, as miraculous—as many events recorded 
in Scripture, which every Christian believes to be miraculous, 
because he recognizes in them a definite purpose to promote 
the moral and spiritual well-being of mankind. 

According to the conclusion at which we have now arrived, 
matter has only a capacity of resisting a change of state; Eff- 
cient Cause and Final Cause, by which alone that resistance can 
be overcome, and which must operate in combination with each 


‘ other, can be found only in the action of mind. With this 


view of the philosophy of Causation, let us -go back to consider 
further the several theories that have been propounded to ex- 
plain the origin of the ‘various organs in the human body. 
Among these, the doctrine of the Agnostics may at once be 
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put aside, because it abandons the problem as _ iiisoluble ; 
though the open admission of inability to find the true cause is 
here coupled with an unfounded implied assertion, that it is 
unnecessary to seek for it, as no such cause exists. The vague 
abstraction of ‘‘ Nature’’ or ‘‘ Substance,’’ as the occult cause of 
all phenomena, which is the pantheistic theory, really coincides 
with the doctrine of the materialists, that the building of the 
organism is due to the native forces immanent in the senseless 
particles out of which it is constructed. Both of these forms of 
the doctrine have been sufficiently confuted in the foregoing 
part of this discussion. The only other theory which is essen- 
tially materialistic in character is that of ‘‘ Pangenesis,’’ pro- 
pounded avowedly as a provisional hypothesis by Mr. Charles 
Darwin, and in a modified form adopted also by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. It is open to all the objections which lie against 
materialism proper, besides having some formidable difficulties 
of its own. The ‘* gemmules,’’ through which alone the inher- 
ited aptitudes are transmitted, form only an infinitesimal por- 
tion of the body of the offspring ; they are contained in the 
egg or germ, which is all that is directly handed down from 
parent to child. The process through which the germ is subse- 
quently developed into the full-grown organism takes place 
through the gradual accretion, upon the basis of these gem- 
mules, of foreign particles and chemical elements coming from 
the world outside, which have had no opportunity of being 
modified by ancestral peculiarities, since they never formed a 
part of the body of the parent. At most, therefore, the gem- 
mules are only the foremen of the works; they are not the 
bricks and mortar out of which the edifice is constructed, but 
only the workmen which determine how these crude materials 
shall be put together. Being themselves only particles of mat- 
ter, their co-ordinating action upon other particles still presents 
the insurmountable difficulty of conceiving inert senseless atoms 
to be endowed with active powers and definite architectural 
propensities, and to be capable of acting outside of themselves 
upon other atoms. Whether these powers and propensities 
were native and immanent in the atoms from the outset, or 
were superinduced upon them by hereditary descent, makes no 
difference ; for it is inconceivable that they should be lodged 
there at all. ~ 
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~ The three remaining theories easily coalesce into one, which 
affords the only intelligible explanation of the phenomenon, 
since it is thereby resolved into the action of Mind, thus admit- 
ting the necessary co-operation of Final with Efficient Causation. 
The evolution of the fully-formed organism from the nearly 
structureless germ takes place by epigenesis; that is, by a 
generative process which consists in the exertion of the neces- 
sary quantum of force ina determinate manner, or with defi- 
nite aims and tendencies, so as to construct these particular 
tissues, and build up these particular organs, rather than any 
other. The force is not applied at random; if it were, it 
would be wasted ; but it is controlled and guided throughout 
by what the Germans call the Gattungsidee, the idea of the 
typical form of the species to which the germ belongs. This 
generative force, acting in accordance with its determinative 
and guiding principle, is expressed by one school of physiolo- 
gists as ‘‘ the vital force,’’ the xzsus formativus of Blumenbach. 
Here the Vitalists merely give a name to the constructive pro- 
cess, without attempting to carry the explanation of it any 
farther. 

But the doctrine of the Animists, first propounded by Stahl 
near the close of the seventeenth century, and now maintained 
by Bouillier, Hartmann, and a large school of their disciples, 
supplies this deficiency, and first affords an intelligible theory of 
the process through which the organism is originally built up 
and afterwards maintained in being. Briefly described, this doc- 
trine is, that the unconscious instinctive action of the animal’s 
own will and intellect—the thinking self, in the case of the hu- 
man being—is the plastic or formative cause, the architect of 
the material structure in which that animal soul has its shelter 
and its home. This theory harmonizes perfectly with the the- 
ist’s conception of the process, since it attributes, as Leibnitz 
does, the primary endowment of each soul with its special 
instincts to the infinite wisdom of the Author and Governor of 
all things. May not the unconscious Will in man and animals 
be the agent of Deity in carrying out the divine plan in crea- 
tion—an agent which is still finite and limited in its sphere and 
modes of operation, and thus sometimes leaving faults and im- 
perfection in its work; but which is still divinely inspired, 
and therefore capable of producing results immeasurably supe- 
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rior to the best work of the uninspired conscious intellect ? 
“For aught I know,”’ says Coleridge, ‘‘ the thinking spirit 
within me may be substantially one with the principle of life 
and of vital operation. For aught I know, it may be employed 
as a secondary agent in the marvellous organization and organic 
movements of my body.’”’ 

This is an exact description of Instinct—that faculty so mar- 
vellous and inscrutable in its modes of work, and in what it 
accomplishes, that it compelled even the cold and sceptical 
Kant to cry out, ‘‘ Instinct is the voice of God.”’ 

Many of the acknowledged results of instinct so closely re- 
semble the work here supposed to be done by it unconsciously, 
that one is almost compelled to believe the same agency to be 
employed in both cases. The preservation of the animal’s life, 
the choice and collection of its appropriate food, the continu- 
ance of its species, the care of its young, the building of its 
home, the fit period for its annual migration and the proper 
direction of its flight, all are tasks performed by its own volun- 
tary efforts, under the guidance indeed of a wisdom immeasura- 
bly higher than its own, but through the conscious use of its 
own organs and muscular powers, which are brought into play 
by a vague impulse, a blind craving, urging it to attain some 
useful end of which the creature itself knows nothing. Is it 
unreasonable, then, to suppose those muscles and other organs 
are first constructed by the same kind of heaven-directed agency 
by which they are certainly fed and kept in repair? As Hart- 
mann remarks, the Gattungsidee of each species of bird includes 
the special fashion of its nest and the notes of its peculiar song 
just as much as the fashion of its plumage, the structure of its 
skeleton, and the characteristics of its beak and claws. In either 
case, an idea is to be realized, a purpose is to be carried into exe- 
cution, and this is the proper function of will and intellect com- 
bined. The nest and the song are certainly the bird’s own in- 
stinctive acts; why not also the fashioning of the organs 
through which these acts are performed, since these are parts of 
the same whole, a concatenation of means to one and the same 
end? It has already been shown that the plastic energy which 
builds up the organism cannot reside in its own work, since the 


? “‘ Biographia Literaria,’’ New York ed., 1£47, p. 569. 
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architect must act before the house can be begun. It is also 
evident that the soul, though present to the body and inti- 
mately connected with it, as the immediate sphere of its activity, 
cannot strictly be said to be zz the very substance out of which 
that organism is constructed, but rather, like every other effi- 
cient cause, must operate on it ab extra. The directing energy 
must be outside and virtually independent of the work directed 
or the thing accomplished. 

The unconscious action of the emotions, the thoughts, and 
other states of mind, upon the corporeal functions, either im- 
peding or quickening and intensifying their normal work, and 
sometimes even bringing the muscles into play in order to ward 
off danger or to express involuntary sympathy, is matter of the 
commonest observation. Shame calls up blushes, grief makes 
the eyes overflow, angry determination knits the brow and sets 
the teeth, fear blanches the cheek and paralyzes the limbs. 


Mihi frigidus horror 
Membra quatit, gelidusque coit formidine sanguis. 
Obstupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit. 


These physical consequences of our mental states, so far 
from being produced intentionally, generally take place in spite 
of our utmost efforts to prevent them. The involuntary pro- 
tective action of the limbs and other organs is quicker and surer 
than our conscious efforts guided by reflection. Before we have 
time to think, the deadly thrust is parried, the eyelids close 
against powder flashed in the face, and a sudden spring saves us 
from a dangerous fall. Involuntary sympathy sends a yawn all 
round the circle, repeats the cries and gestures of the intenser 
passions, and makes the spectators of a rope-dancer writhe and 
twist their bodies as if they too were in imminent peril. Imagi- 
nation artfully incited is a more potent bane or antidote than 
can be found in the whole materia medica. One who falsely 
believes that he has swallowed an active drug often suffers all 
its real consequences, Thinking and reading about a fancied 
malady often prostrates the patient with its actual symptoms. 
Even the death-stroke is sometimes so far anticipated that the 
sentenced criminal dies before it has fallen. The stigmata of 
St. Francis, and the periodic bleeding afresh of wounds on the 
hands, feet, and brow of Louise Lateau and other fanatics, do 
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not need to be accounted for by any cause more mysterious 
than the ill-regulated fervor of their own religious emotions. 
What is called the co-ordinating action of the spinal cord and 
the sympathetic ganglia over the vital functions of the body 
cannot be rationally conceived except as the unconscious action 
of mind regulating and keeping in play the curious mechanism 
which it originally fashioned and put together. 

Inherited resemblances and aptitudes become intelligible 
only when they are conceived as the results of spiritual endow- 
ments, and as transmitted in the mind and character which the 
child certainly receives by direct descent from the parents. I 
can understand how certain modes of thought should have be- 
come habitual to the intellect, and certain modes of action to 
the will; for we know from experience that either of these 


faculties, though capable almost of an infinite variety in its | 


modes of operation, may yet easily fall into the ruts of custom 
and repeat the same theme even to weariness. But I cannot 
understand how the mere particles of brute matter should con- 
tract any habit whatsoever except of being systematically quies- 
cent and changeless when not acted upon by a foreign force, or 
of continuing indefinitely the simple rectilinear or vibratory 
motion which has once been impressed upon them. The Dar- 
winian gemmules, inconceivably minute in size, are nearly akin 
to the Leibnitzian Monads ; and, like these, must be supposed 
to be units of spiritual being, which furnish the only rational 
theory and explanation of those phenomena of hereditary trans- 
mission and efficient and final causation which are manifested 
in the organic kingdom. 

Because Efficient Causation is conceivable only as an exer- 
tion of force, I have argued that it must be regarded as Tran- 
seunt and transcendent ; that is, as operative on other things ad 
extra, and thereby as producing change externally and beyond 
itself. Hence it cannot be attributed to mere brute Matter, 
which must be conceived as occupying space, and therefore as 
limited by the space so occupied. But does such transcendent 
action become any more intelligible when it is regarded as the 
action of Mind? In one respect it certainly does ; for it har- 
monizes with whatever else we know respecting the nature 
and peculiar functions of Mind. Knowledge is one of these 
functions, and the sphere of knowledge is certainly not limited 
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to what takes place within the thinking Ego, but extends to 
what lies far outside of it both in time and space. We know 
both the past and the distant, and we anticipate even the future. 
Consequently, as the mind certainly in one sense extends its 
sphere fof operation out of itself, and even goes beyond the 
limits of the body, in order to know, we may well believe that 
it exercises an equally transcendent power in order ¢o act. As 
I have already argued in a previous article in this REVIEW, the 
thinking Self (which is the proper designation of what is 
usually called ‘‘ mind’’), since it is absolutely one and indivisi- 
ble, does not occupy space, and yet is undeniably present to the 
whole nervous organism which it animates. All that is inside 
of the skin isalso inside of consciousness. I feel not only at my 
finger-tips, but over the whole surface of my body. Instantly, 
and without the slightest doubt, I localize a pain as in the head, 
the knee, or the back, and put my finger at once upon the spot 
where a mosquito has stung me. Without the least difficulty or 
effort, the will bends any joint and contracts any muscle that is 
usually subject to its conscious action. Granted that we can- 


- not conceive “ow the Ego exercises this marvellous power ; 


still the fact is unquestionable that it does exercise it ; it is omni- 
present to the whole body. 

It is also easy to show that the thinking Self is not ary more 
subject to the limitations of Time, than to those of Space. 
Analyze even the simplest act of memory, and you will find 
that, not merely a mental image or picture of what has been, 
but the Past itself, must be actually present to consciousness. 
What enables me to decide without hesitation that the por- 
trait now before me presents either an accurate or an unfaith- 
ful copy of the features of my friend who died ten years ago ? 
An act of comparison is necessary here ; the painter’s work can 
be judged only by a reference to the living face of which it pro- 
fesses to be acopy. Then that living face must even now be pres- 
ent to my consciousness ; otherwise I should have no standard 
whereby to estimate the artist’s work. But you will doubtless 
Say that this standard is only a mental image, only another pic- 
ture called up by the imagination, and attested by the memory 
to be a faithful likeness. Consider for a moment, however, and 
you will find that this answer leaves the matter short, as it 
merely pushes the difficulty one step further back. For the 
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question immediately recurs, What convinces me that the pic- 
ture thus presented by my imagination is a more faithful por- 
trait than the one on canvas? Of course, memory says that 
this one is the true image, and the other is only a counterfeit. 
But how cou/d memory say so, except through comparing both 
pictures, the one seen by the outward sense and the other visi- 
ble only to the mind’s eye, with the original of which they 
both profess to be acopy? Turn the matter as we may, then, 
the Past must be veritably present to consciousness, or we 
could know nothing about it except by vague conjecture. Mem- 
ory does not conjecture, but affirms with absolute conviction, 
even repeating its testimony on oath when a question of life or 
death is pending. AsI have elsewhere urged, we could not 
be sure of our personal identity, if our past Self and our present 
Self were not both present to consciousness, so as to be com- 
pared with each other and recognized as identical. 

Hence I feel constrained to adopt the conclusion, which is 
accepted also by Dean Mansel and Schopenhauer, that the con- 
scious Self is independent both of Time and Space. Its acts 
and manifestations, indeed, as presented either to the external 
senses or to consciousness, are necessarily subject to these two 
forms and conditions of all phenomenal being. My volition 
can appear in outward act only through movements which re- 
quire Space ; and my thoughts are subject to the law of Time, 
since they can be presented only in succession to my con- 
sciousness. But the conscious Subject of these mental states 
belongs to the realm of ontology, or pure being; it is a nou- 
menon, and as such it transcends the laws and conditions of all 
phenomena. It is finite indeed, and therefore limited and 
dependent ; it can act, remember, and think only within the . 
restricted sphere marked out for it by an allwise Providence. 
But though his finite nature exposes him to error and sin, Man 
is still made in the image of God; he is free, responsible, and 
immortal, while neither of these three attributes belongs to any 
other form of created being. And he is also made after the 
likeness of his Creator, in that the unity and indivisibility of 
his inmost being emancipate him from the laws of Space, while 
his responsibility and undying nature are equally free from the 


limitations of Time. 
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A PLEA FOR FREE-TRADE. 


HAVE no interest whatever, direct or indirect, in any 
trade. Iam a free-trader by conviction—a sincere fol- 
lower of Richard Cobden in the belief that unrestricted trade is 
the bond of peace and of righteousness in foreign politics, and that 
it is as wholesome and necessary for the due and proper develop- 
ment of nations and continents as it is for the ordinary relations 
of citizen and citizen in every.community. I have shown in 
a preceding article that the progress and prosperity of England 
are cramped and compressed to injury by an unnatural land 
system.’ It is my present purpose to demonstrate that the 
progress and prosperity of the United States are even more 
injuriously affected by the policy of protection, and that we- 
derive absolute and unquestionable advantage from the institu- 
tion. of free-trade, even though that unrestricted import on this 
side is not met on the other side of the ocean by reciprocity. 
The character of the struggle for free imports into the 
United Kingdom has a bearing by no means insignificant upon 
the right comprehension of this great matter. It began with a 
demand which the least enlightened could understand—a de- 
mand for cheap bread. The cry was simple, unmistakable, 
and finally it was enforced by the éntry of famine into Ireland. 
On February 16th, 1842, Cobden addressed the government in 
the House of Commons in these words: ‘‘I supplicate on the 
part of thestarving people that they, and not you, shall be the 
judges of their need of corn; that they, and not you, shall say 
when it is wanted. You, who never knew the want of a meal 


* “The Cost of a Landed Gentry.” Arthur Arnold, PrincETON REVIEW, 
September, 1878, 
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in your lives; do you presume to know when the people want 
bread? The right honorable baronet [Sir Robert Peel, then 
Prime Minister] is the cause of our present position, and upon 
his shoulders will the people lay the whole of the responsibil- 
ity.”’ Then, turning from the Treasury Bench to the generai 
body of the House, he added: ‘‘ Are you prepared to carry out 
even-handed justice to the people? If not, your law will not 
stand—nay, your House itself, if based upon injustice, will not 
stand !’’ The landed gentry, supported by their tenants, the 
farmers, were prepared to maintain the heavy tax upon bread 
if they could do so with safety. Time after time they but- 
tressed their interests with extraordinary evidence. Farmers 
were brought before committees of the House of Commons, 
who averred .that unless they obtained eighty or ninety shil- 
lings per quarter—that is, about double the present price—for 
wheat, the corn lands of England must pass out of cultivation 
and be abandoned to weeds and waste. No protective duty 
could possibly be more difficult to maintain ; no position could 
be more invidious, more hostile to the interests of the rapidly 
increasing population engaged in manufactures ; yet the landed 
gentry of the United Kingdom made a bold and resolute fight. 
If any one is silly enough to suppose that any protective duty, 
any restriction upon the entry of foreign produce, will be 
lightly surrendered by those who are interested in the produc- 
tion at home of the commodity so dealt with, let him consider 
the conduct of this body of gentlemen, who, though they may 
not be as a rule highly educated or intelligent, are certainly as 
honorable a body of men, according to their lights, as any in the 
world. They are men undoubtedly capable of making im- 
mense personal sacrifices for the welfare of their country, who 
would melt their family plate, mortgage their broad acres, and 
shed their blood with hearty willingness in fighting an invader 
of their country, but whose sense of public rights and popular 
claims, of the commercial as well as the social advantages of 
freedom, are not merely undeveloped, but have been, in the 
minds of most of them, supplanted by hereditary training in the 
ideas of feudalism. With what simplicity they called on Par- 
liament, which never, except in the revolutionary times of 
Cromwell and of the Prince of Orange, had been other than 
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subservient to their own interpretation of their interests, to re- 
gard their family affairs as of more consequence than the head 
of the people! Sir Edward Knatchbull, baronet and knight 
of the shire of Kent, declared that the landed gentry must 
uphold the Corn Law, because if it were repealed how would 
it be possible for them to provide jointures for the ladies of 
their families, charged upon their estates; and Lord Mount- 
cashel (of whom Cobden said in Parliament, ‘‘ He’s not over 
sharp’’) declared that the nobility had usually mortgages upon 
their estates, and that it would be impossible to pay interest if 
there was no tax on bread. I fear there are some defenders of 
the evils of protection who are not quite so simple-minded 
and so transparently honest in their arguments as these nobles 
and squires of the old country. : 

That land system which I recently described in this Re- 
view, which imposes so heavy a burden upon my countrymen, 
was approached on its weakest side by the advocates of free- 
trade incorn. If instead of being held by a handful of people 
the soil of these islands had been, as is the soil of the United 
States or of France, the property of millions of the people, I 
will not dare to assert that free import of corn could have 
been carried without successful revolution, if not civil war. 
Not a few of the best years of Lord Beaconsfield’s life were 
devoted to skilful resistance of the advances of the party repre- 
sented by the Anti-Corn Law League. Suppose that instead 
of appealing to the persorial interests of a few thousands of 
landed gentlemen, for the most part of quiet, inarticulate dis- 
position, he had been able to call upon five million freeholders, © 
as did Louis Napoleon—who shall venture to predict that 
Cobden’s victory would have been so quickly, or even peace- 
fully gained? The one signal service that our contracted, 
feudalistic land system has indirectly rendered to the people 
need not be forgotten or overlooked. There is not another 
country in the world in which the proprietors of land are not 
numerically stronger than any other single interest. I intend 
presently to assert that this superiority in number of those 
having a proprietary interest in agriculture exists in the United 
States, and I shall appeal to the farming proprietors of America 
to look to their own advantage, and to be up and doing in the 
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demand for free-trade. In England landiords nad been ac- 
customed from the foundation of Parliament to regard their 
supremacy as an unquestioned and unquestionable fact. They 
ignored the increase of population as unimportant, and held 
their own ascendancy as chief of the institutions of the country. 
In 1832 they had been constrained by tumult to accept Lord 
Grey’s Reform Bill, which admitted a fraction of the middle- 
class to the suffrage ; but voting was not secret, as it now is, 
and to nearly every first-class estate there was attached a par- 
liamentary borough, returning nominees of the great landowner, 
as his representatives, on behalf of the people. The accept- 
ance which Cobden’s arguments met with throughout the coun- 
try, among their own tenants as well as with the population of 
towns, ifflicted upon British landlords a rude surprise. Rents 
had been rising at the time when Mr. Bright declared at a pub- 
lic meeting in Drury Lane Theatre that the crops had failed 
for five years, and that though the people had power to send 
abroad their manufactures, their coal and iron, to buy food, 
“they were not allowed to use it by this accursed law, which, 
far from relieving the wants of the people, had, day after day, 
destroyed them, and caused them to suffer, to starve, and to 
die.’” Mr. Bright continued: ‘‘It is said of the celebrated 
writer, Mr. Dickens, that he has described low life so well that 
he must have lived in a workhouse. The reply is, that he has 
lived in England, which is one great workhouse. The country 
is filled with paupers. We are now devouring each other.”’ 
Cobden turned the farmers against their landlords by. showing 
‘that the farmers have suffered more than any other class of 
the community from the operation of this law, or if there be 
any exception, it is the agricultural laborers who suffer more 
than .any other class from these Corn and Provision Laws.’’ 
To the farmers he said : ‘* As the son of a farmer myself, I ask 
you, have you since the year 1815 done as well, made as much 
money, and realized as much profit, on a given amount of capi- 
tal, as the retail trader, the grocer, the linen-draper, the tailor, 
in the nearest market town?’’ He put that question in 
many forms and in many places, and the farmers always replied 
that they had not done well under protection. So it happened 
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that the great agricultural landowners in England—a number 
very considerably under ten thousand—stood alone. 

To the telling shots of Cobden was added the hot fire of 
Bright’s continuous speech, and the thunder of O’Connell’s un- 
sparing eloquence was heard on the side of the people. ‘* The 
sentiment of England,’’ roared the gifted Irishman, “* is awakened 
and abroad ; it never will sleep again until the poor are righted 
and the rich compelled to be honest.’’ But it was, as Sir Rob- 
ert Peel in his autobiography confessed, the appearance of fam- 
ine, the menace of convulsion in Ireland, which dictated his 
own conversion as an inevitable necessity, and which led the 
House of Lords to sustain him in his free-trade policy. Thus 
the struggle ended, and Peel, by whom free-trade in corn was 
conceded, said of himself : 


“I shall leave a name execrated by every monopolist, who from less honor- 
able motives clamors for protection because it conduces to his own individual 
benefit ; but it may be that I shall also leave a name, sometimes remembered 
with expressions of good-will, in the abode of those whose lot it is to labor, 
and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, when they shall 
recruit their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter 
because it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.” 


I will only address one note of commentary to this brief his- 
tory ; but itis a note of the weightiest importance, and is preg- 
nant with warning for all the blind opponents of free-trade. The 
iron shipbuilders on the Delaware, the cotton manufacturers of 
Lowell, the iron and steel rail-makers of the United States, 
cannot be so sure that protection is indispensable for their re- 
spective trades as were the landed aristocracy of the United 
Kingdom that it was the mainstay, the needful support, of their 
fortunes as proprietors. I have not the slightest doubt of their 
sincerity in regard to what they considered their personal inter- 
ests. They were beaten ; as they believed, to their own great 
disadvantage. At the final meeting of the Anti-Corn Law 
League on July 2d, 1846, Mr. Bright said: ‘‘ Until now this 
country has been ruled by the class of great proprietors of the 
soil. Every one must have foreseen that as trade and manufac- 
tures extended the balance of power would at some time or 
other be thrown into another scale. Well, that time has come, 
and the rising of this League seven years ago was sufficient to 
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have pointed out to any statesman that the power of the land- 
ed aristocracy had reached its height, and that henceforth it 
would find a rival to which eventually it must become sub- 
jected.’’ They were subjected; they thought themselves 
ruined by the admission of the free import of corn. But now, 
thirty years afterwards, the first agricultural statist in the 
United Kingdom—Mr. Caird, to whom the landed aristocracy 
defer as the best authority—has reported that during the last 
twenty years, which embrace the active period of the free-trade 
policy, ‘‘the land-rent of this country, when capitalized at 
thirty years’ purchase, shows an increased value of three hun- 
dred and thirty-one millions sterling.’’ Here are his figures :' 


GROSS ANNUAL VALUE OF LAND ASSESSED TO THE INCOME-TAX IN 1857 AND 1875. 
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This enormous increase is, be it remembered, in the value, 
not of urban, but of agricultural land. This sum, more than 
sufficient to discharge four-fifths of the public debt of the 
United States, has been added in a space of time no longer 
than that for which the policy of protection has ruled the gov- 
ernment of those States, to the wealth of those who declared 
that they were to become the impoverished victims of free- 
trade. Who'can wonder that when we had established in the 
United Kingdom the primary blessing of a free import of corn, 
by which a steadiness of price and a certainty of supply never 
before observed in this country were permanently obtained, our 
people insisted upon placing power in the hands of those who 
would carry on Cobden’s policy through thé tedious details of 
the then existing tariff. Fortunately there was at hand in the 
person of Mr. Gladstone the most competent financier the Eng- 
lish-speaking race has yet produced. Mr. Gladstone cleared 


1 “The Landed Interest.’’ By James Caird, C.B., F.R.S. 
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our tariff of numberless import duties, and has educated a school 
of statesmen who, because they understand, are faithful to the 
principles of free-trade. 

There is now heard in England an ignorant cry against what 
is called ‘‘ one-sided’’ free-trade. It seems to be supposed 
that this—the richest country on the globe—has. made ‘“‘ open 
house’’ to all the world, and has been content to accept in re- 
turn nothing but a niggard!v invitation to take a glass of light 
wine from France. Perhaps che devotion of Cobden himself to 
negotiating the commercial treaty with France, which was in 
fact an act of contention for reciprocity, is in some degree 
responsible for the prevalent heresy which takes the form of 
doubt that free-trade is an absolute benefit. I admit that this 
benefit may be said to be less open to question in) England 
than in the newer community of the United States. But I will 
not admit that a system of hostile tariffs would not be more 
rational between certain States of that Union than between the 
entire territory and the United Kingdom. I can remember 
when Cobden’s doctrine that we should buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market was proclaimed as immoral, but the 
strangest thing was and is, that while no one who follows this 
precept every day in any street or market of his native town is 
conscious of any thing but prudence and proper advantage, the 
immorality was supposed to begin when it was suggested that 
nations should adopt the kindly and humanizing practices of 
neighbors. 

Is there any plea for protection? Yes, there is one and 
only one, that I know of. It is one that commands my respect, 
because it was advanced by Mr. Mill, who said: ‘‘ The only 
case in which, on mere principles of political economy, protect- 
ing duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed tem- 
porarily (especially in a young and rising nation) in hopes of 
naturalizing a foreign industry ir itself perfectly suitable to the 
circumistances of the country.’’* If I were a citizen of the 
United States, I should repudiate as an impertinence the sug- 
gestion by any outsider that my country was in that position in 
regard to nearly every conceivable industry. The landmarks of 


' “ Principles of Political Economy.”’ By J. S. Mill. Fifth edition, vol. ii. 
P. 525. 
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prosperity in the United States are well settled and defined. 
The United States carry on a large trade, but they suffer from 
restrictions upon commerce. The word ‘‘ commerce’’ is, in- 
deed, inapplicable to the trade of the United States, for “‘ com- 
merce’ in its truest meaning implies the barter of equals with- 
out hindrance or restriction. The United States have in twelve 
years paid off more than $700,000,000 of debt, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has glorified their conduct ; but an American economist 
has asked, I think with well-founded hesitation, if his country has 
received value for their repayment ? The revenuc of the United 
States appears to me to be raised rather more at the demand and 
to suit the profits of certain interests, than to supply the needs of 
the country in the most economic and least burdensome man- 
ner. And if that be so, then the vigorous repayment of debt 
may be rather compulsory—rather a resource for the Treasury 
than a meritorious sacrifice. I am by no means opposed to the 
repayment of debt. As the credit of the state is asa rule so 
very much higher than that of the individuals of which it is the 
aggregate, the repayment of debt by taxation must as a rule be 
more burdensome than its endurance. But I am not even on 
that account unfavorable to repayment. I advocate repayment 
of debt in all circumstances, because I am certain that it is the 
best, if not the only, way to prevent increase of indebtedness. 
Let us look at the system of protection which isolates the 
otherwise free community of the United States ; which denies to 
them the communion of commerce ; which has rendered the art 
of living so great, that English tourists for the most part shun 
the country, and laborers find seeming high wages less valuable 
than the lower wages of England, where so much is free except 
the land. It is curious to note how the conditions of the 
problem are reversed in the two countries. Our gain was to 
get cheap bread ; the people of the United States have a super- 
abundance of breadstuffs ; their want is cheap manufactures ; 
we require free land, or ‘‘ free-trade in land,’’ as Cobden*would 
have said ; they have free land practically in illimitable extent. 
It was a simple proposition in England, that of doubling the 
size and weight of the penny loaf without increase of price ; if 
it is not so easy to point out. the advantage which would result 
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from free-trade to the American people, it is because food has 
an urgency which no other requirement of life appears to pos- 
sess. In England we have, as I have said, persons who are 
making an outcry against free-trade. They say, ‘‘ Let us force 
the United States to concede reciprocity ; free import of man- 
ufactures for free import of food.’’ They do not scruple to 
propose that we should reimpose duties upon corn and other 
food as well as upon raw cotton, until the United States should 
give way. Iam sure that policy would inflict severe injury upon 
American trade ; but I am more sure we should be the greater 
sufferers, It is notable that the persons who make this sug- 
gestion are for the most part directly or indirectly connected 
with the landed interest. Like all protectionists, they think of 
themselves first and of the people afterwards. 

I see that some American financiers are rejoicing over the 
‘“ trade balance’’ of theircountry. They are delighted because 
the year 1876-77 shows ‘“‘ the unprecedentedly large excess of 
$151, 159,288 in the exports of merchandise alone.’’’ Ihave, like 
many other Englishmen, a considerable stake in the prosperity of 
the United States, and knowing something of what happened in 
that year ending 30th June, 1877, I am filled with wonder at find- 
ing that an American can discover in it any matter for financial 
jubilation. Cobden had not to contend with any proposition more 
blind—I will presume to say more ludicrous—from our landed 
gentry (of whom Lord Beaconsfield has written in ‘‘ Lothair,’’ 
that they live in the open air; they know but one language, 
and they never read) than this glorification of the American 
trade-balance of 1876-77. Turning to another page of the same 
publication, I find that this very year of most glorious “‘ trade- 
- balance’’ was, as I supposed, the year in which the greatest num- 
ber of mercantile failures were recorded ; the failures in the first — 
six months of 1877 being nearly $9,000,000 in excess of those 
recorded in the latter half of that year. But let us carry the 
lesson as to the trade-balance to the columns from whence it is 
drawn—those of the imports of manufactures into the United 
States. The ‘‘trade-balance’’ of 1876-77 is large, not because 
the domestic exports of the United States have increased, but 


1 “ Financial Review’’ for 1878. 
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rather because the imports have declined. In 1873-74 the 
imports of bleached and unbleached cottons amounted in 
square yards to 26,361,866, and in value to $3,083,933. In 
1876-77 the import of the same goods was less than one 
half in quantity and value—11,048,698 square yards, and 
the value, $1,237,312. Let us take two more items, also of 
the greatest concern to England—steel and woollen cloths. In 
1873-74 the import of steel railroad bars into the United States 
amounted in lbs. to 292,821,945 ; in 1876-77 it had fallen to 
nothingness—to 66,138 Ibs., the value having declined from 
$0,671,145 to $1,464. Of ‘‘ woollen cloths and cassimeres’’ the 
United States imported in 1873-74 to the value of $13,016,460, 
and in 1876-77 the import was only $6,624,909. Now if there 
is any truth in the theory of protection, if. this glorification of 
a ‘‘trade-balance’’ be justifiable, these figures should be re- 
versed. The argument is that the year of shrunken import was 
the year of prosperity ; the unquestionable fact is, that the year 
of huge imports was the year of prosperity, and that the year 
of smallest import and of largest ‘‘ trade-balance’’ was the 
twelvemonth of direst adversity and failure in the annals of the 
United States. 

But it remains to be added how deeply, how surely, the im- 
poverishment of the more recent years is due to the restricted 
conditions under which the great import trade of previous times 
was, owing to the protective tariffs of the United States, carried 
on. - What was the charge imposed upon the internal carrying- 
trade and upon the labor and industry of the States by the 
duties levied upon that import of 1873-74? Let the embarrass- 
ment of the railways, let the pauperism of Massachusetts, let 
the misery of the American iron-workers, give the answer. 
Have the people of the United States received value -in the re- 
payment of a portion of their debt? It had been better for 
them that their debt had hung in all its dead weight around 
their necks, and that those of their cotton-mills, their rolling- 
mills, and their iron ship-building establishments which could 
not survive free and unrestricted competition had been cast 
into the sea, than that they should have been persuaded to gain a 
revenue by refusing to join hands in commerce with the free- 
traders of the world. It is decreed in the Constitution of the 
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United States that there should be no taxation of exports ; the 
time of their most vigorous and assured prosperity will date from 
the day when free import is the law of that great and noble 
community. 

Every intelligent and unconvinced American who does me 
the honor to read these pages will seriously ask himself, Is 
that so? I must therefore devote myself to establishing more 
surely that opinion. And first I must say a word upon the moral 
aspect of the question. I admire beyond my power of expres- - 
sion the loyalty of the American people to the free and en- 
lightened institutions of their country—their ready sacrifices for 
education ; their united maintenance of order; their anxiety 
to uphold the spirit of their Constitution in spite of any personal 
weakness or failure. But I find it impossible to harmonize 
these great qualities with the ignorance they display of that yet 
higher law of civilization and progress which unites nations for 
the benefit of each and of all in such bonds of freedom and civi- 
lization as exist in and among the American people themselves. 
How they, a nation of traders, permit Congress to determine 
with whom .-and under what conditions they shall trade, the 
regulations being influenced by definite interests, not in any case 
those of the community, and by secondary considerations of rev- 
enue, is hard to understand. I do not say I fail to understand 
it, because it is made somewhat intelligible to me by observation 
of the tacit submission with which the British people endure a 
somewhat similar form of enslavement in regard to the feudal- 
istic tenure of the soil of their island. This submission is a 
great and culpable weakness in both peoples. I account for it, 
as to the British, by the fact that hitherto an easy supremacy 
in manufactures has made the people comparatively indifferent 
to the tenure of the land, and as to the Americans by the con- 
verse fact that hitherto the unbounded increase of their agri- 
culture and their pride in the establishment of a great nation have 
rendered them blind to economic considerations in the direction 
of manufactures. 

A recent Parliamentary return exhibits the fact that import 
duties on British goods are higher in the United States than in 
any of the foreign Statesof Europe. The following table shows 
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this in regard to the three commodities to which I have already 


referred : 
Unrrep States. FRANCE. GERMANY. Russia. Austria. 
Adval. perct. Adval.perct. Ad val. perct. Ad val. perct. Ad val. per ct. 
Iron (bar)...... 67 to 100 35 Free 50 35 
Cotton Yarns..53 to 85 Free 4to9g 23 6 tog 
Woollen “ .. 85 ae $ 13 Ito2 


What did the highly-protected cotton-manufacturing industry 
of the United States accomplish in 1877, that year of greatest 
disaster and of largest trade-balance ? After inflicting upon the 
whole population an increased cost of cotton goods, greatly in 
excess of the extra amount of duty by which the entry of British 
goods is to that extent prohibited, there were exported to Great q 
Britain cotton manufactures to the paltry value of £163,000— 
the value of the cotton manufactures exported from England in 
that year being between sixty and seventy millions sterling ! 
Take the case of steel rails, to the heavily-taxed import of which 
allusion has been made. ‘‘ The effect has been that the in- 
creased cost of relaying a single one of the great trunk roads 
out of Chicago with steel rails has been in excess of $2,000,000 
more than it would have been had the import of steel rails been 
free, thereby entailing a tax in perpetuity—reckoning interest 
at 8%—of $160,000 per annum on the business of the line, which : 
is mainly the transportation of agricultural products, and requir- 
ing the total annual product of over 10,000 acres of the average 
wheat lands of the West in order to provide the means of its 

° annual payment.’’ It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
“* Free-trade and farmers’ rights’’ is beginning to be the politi- 4 
cal rallying cry of the great West, and that at a conven- 3 
tion in Illinois, representing an association of not less than oF 
100,000 farmers, resolutions were adopted in favor of the repeal 
of all protective duties on iron, steel, lumber, and materials for : 
the construction of railroads, cars, ships, and agricultural im- 
plements, and affirming as a fundamental principle that cheap 
tools and implements are essential, not only to cheap produc- 
tion, but also to cheap transportation." It would not be possi- 
ble, I think, to suggest a form of taxation so onerous to the 
whole country as this heavy charge upon the means and ma- 


















? Speech of Hon. D. A. Wells at Cobden Club Dinner, 1873. 
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terials of transport and locomotion. In the same address Mr. 
Wells stated ‘‘that the cost of an ordinary passenger railroad 
car in the United States is directly augmented by reason of 
tariff taxes on its equipment and material to the extent of from 
$1000 to $1500; while in the case of what are known as draw- 
ing-room or sleeping-cars the increase of cost is much greater.’’ 
I watched with interest the ‘‘ granger’” movement in the West- 
ern States. So far as that movement was directed to narrow 
the proper freedom of private enterprise by any undue and im- 
proper coercion ‘of the railways with the power of Congress, I 
was anxious that it should not succeed. Now I believe the 
farmers of the Western States are forming a more true idea of 
the root of the evil which weighs so heavily upon their most 
beneficent industry. If they are united in an energetic policy 
they can control the legislature of the United States ; they can 
say, and I believe and hope they will say, that the building 
materials of their houses and homesteads, the iron and steel of 
their implements, the roads and wagons by which alone their 
produce can reach its market, shall not be taxed with such 
grave injury to the welfare of the United States. The revolt 
against protection and the victory must be theirs. They need 
not have a shadow of doubt as to the patriotism of such an en- 
deavor. These odious taxes upon imports which diminish their 
capital do the largest possible fiscal injury to the whole country, 
because there is no way in which capital can be employed with 
so great benefit to all as in agriculture. There can be no ques- 
tion of the truth of Adam Smith’s words :* ‘‘ No equal capital 
puts into motion a greater quantity of productive labor than 
that of the farmer. No equal quantity of productive labor em- 
ployed in manufactures can ever occasion so great a reproduc- 
tion. Of all the ways in which a capital can be employed it is 
by far the most advantageous to the society.”” 

But the United States’ farmers have another interest in this 
matter, which is also that of the whole population. There may 
be trade ; there cannot, in the true spirit of the word, be com- 
merce together with protective duties. Commerce is like 
electricity : it must have a circuit. The producers of the West- 
ern States are injuriously affected in reaching their great 
market, which is England, if by restrictions at the ports of 


3 “* Wealth of Nations,"’ Book ii., chap. iv. 
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America, vessels are prevented from bringing freights as profit- 
able as those with which they return. If British vessels had to 
go out in ballast to bring back American corn and flour, the 
profits of the American farmer and miller must be reduced by 
a proportion of the cost of the outward voyage. Nor is that 
by any. means the whole of their loss. Trade is made by in- 
tercommunication of the men of business of each country, and to 
establish commerce there must be mutual transactions. It is 
most foolish to rejoice because there is a very large trade-bal- 
ance between two great countries which border upon the same 
ocean, which have identity of language and origin, which ap- 
proximate in population, but which, from the circumstances of 
their territory, have different wants. For my part I should de- 
light in seeing the trade-balance between my country and the 
United States appreciable only in cents and pence. Mr. Henry 
C. Carey, of Philadelphia, a distinguished advocate of high 
tariffs, has made a hell of his own, which never enters my imagin- 
ation without a sorrowful and contemptuous shudder, in suggest- 
ing the advantage that would result if the ocean that rolls between 
us were converted into waves of liquid fire. I am now a candi- 
date for the representation in Parliament of that great division 
of the Manchester District distinguished as the Borough of 
Salford. There and thereabouts I have thousands of friends 
who honor the work and revere the memory of Richard Cobden. 
If ever I visit the United States, nothing would give me so great 
pleasure as to avenge upon the supposed pecuniary interests of 
the protectionists of America, by any peaceful power of persua- 
sion I could command in public meeting, those words of Mr. 
Carey in which he congratulated the United States upon the 
death of Mr. Cobden, as it spared them from a visit in which 
his voice would have been powerful with the masses against the 
interests of protection. 

Have the United States secured independence by their anti- 
free-trade policy? Read the answer on the flags which flutter 
in their ports. The prosperity of the United States—such as it 
is—is dependent upon the foreign ship-owner. What a result 
of ‘‘ protection to native industry’’! Is not the ship-building 
trade of the United States, with its enormous unseen cost to the 
people of those States, a failure in their eyes as it is contemp- 
tible in ours? Is it not true that ‘‘ the Pacific Mail Steamship 
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Company, for example, in order to pay expenses, to say noth- 
ing of profits, are obliged to charge a higher fare to passengers, 
to exact higher rates of freight from shippers, and to demand 
a larger postal contract from Government, than they could 
afford to take if by being allowed to supply themselves with 
ships in the cheapest markets of the world, and of the best 
quality that competing ship-yards could turn out, they might 
save one third of their cost and have better steamers ?’’’ I offer 
my sympathy to that New York artist who exclaimed : ‘‘ This 
importation of French pictures is ruin to American artists. We 
must get Congress tu raise the tariff on those productions, so 
that we shall not have to contend with the cheap labor that 
takes the bread out of our mouths.’’ Why should not Congress 
protect artists? It would be less injurious to the country than 
almost any other of their freaks of tariff. Do the iron steamers 
built on the Delaware under protection, at a heavy cost to the 
45,000,000 of American people—do they compete successfully 
with the ocean-going steamers which the States might obtain 
from Europe? Do these ‘‘ protected’’ and therefore—for it 
follows—inferior products diminish the condition of dependence 
to which protection has brought the United States? Is it not 
a fact that every one of the home-built iron steamers, excepting 
two or three in the West-India trade, has been constructed 
for coasting trade or for some line that has been subsidized by 
the Government of the United States ? 

Look at the Dominion of Canada! The United States by 
its tariffs has built a Chinese wall along its vast northern fron- 
tier. If i held power in the United States I would make the 
Canadians ache for continental union—not perhaps necessarily 
under one government. I would call upon them to invade my 
country, bringing with them their wool and their barley, their 
cattle, their produce of all sorts, and carrying back the goods of 
the United States. Consider the folly of man in erecting bar- 
riers against barter! This example of it may be summed up 
in the following brief statement: ‘‘ The aggregate value of all 
the exchanges between the 4,000,000 people of the Dominion 
of Canada and the 45,000,000 of people in the United States for 
the year 1875 (the latest year for which we have returns), 
through every variety of instrumentality, was only $80,000,000 ; 


1 “* Free Ships.”” By John Codman. 
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while every 4,400,000 of people on the United States side of 
the line under the condition of perfect internal free-trade 
effected exchanges between themselves through the agency of 
railroads alone to the extent of $1,000,000,000.’’* Does not 
that demonstrate the idiocy of protection? The profit in such 
a trade as might be done with Canada would vastly exceed the 
whole value of the trade under existing circumstances. Why 
‘have we nearly all the trade, and the United States virtually 
no trade, with Chili, the most steady and prosperous of the re- 
publics of the South? Is it not because Congress, listening to 
the copper-mining interest, has so taxed the import of Chili’s 
chief commodity that it passes to free-trading England. The 
United States manufacturers would like to supply the Chilians 
with cotton cloth, but if they send a freight of such goods the 
American vessel must come back empty, because the produce 
of Chili cannot find a profitable market in the United States 
when burdened with the heavy import duties. Here again we 
see an illustration of the truth that commerce is a round game. 
I have met with another illustration of the economic value of 
the United States’ prohibitory system in this article of copper. 
It was told by Mr. Wells—and many an Englishman has had a 
laugh over it—‘*‘ The owner of a Dutch vessel, supposing that 
he would be entering a free country at Boston, had put on 
board at the port of clearance sufficient copper sheathing to 
cover the bottom of his vessel, intending, in order to save time, 
to have the work done in the United States. But he hada 
rude awakening. He was told that he could not use the new 
metal without paying a duty of 45 per cent, and further that 
the metal taken off the ship’s bottom must also pay a duty as 
old copper. What did he do? He weighed anchor ; sailed 
with his copper for the free British port of Halifax, Nova Scotia ; 
was coppered by Canadian shipwrights, returned in ballast to 
Boston, and found all this much cheaper than paying the duty : 
and so American workmen lost employment. 

The policy of the United States Government is in this wise : 
When an article of foreign manufacture—say woollen serge, 
for example—becomes popular because it is found useful, as 
woollen serge was for women’s and children’s boots and shoes, 
some manufacturers whisper to Congress: ‘“‘ We could make 


1 « Why we Trade and How we Trade.” Hon. D. A. Wells. 
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that stuff if you would help us by raising the price considerably 
all over the country.’ And the habit of Congress is to com- 
ply, as it did in regard to the “‘lasting and serge’’ used for 
this description of boots and shoes. What is the meaning of 
this sort of taxation? It means in this case that the Govern- 
ment subsidizes two or three factories in New England with 
$1,000,000 annually, and that the purchasers of boots and shoes 
have to labor gratuitously to pay the subsidy. 

In that year of gloom for the United States—a year concern- 
ing which folly rejoices in a large ‘‘ trade-balance’’—there was 
one bright spot in American trade, and it was in commerce with 
a country to which the United States had virtually conceded 
free imports. There was prosperity between the United States 
and Venezuela, because in 1870-72 the United States Govern- 
ment made free the import of coffee and hides, the special com- 
modities of Venezuela. The ‘‘ trade-balance’’ of the United* 
States was great in 1876 because the imports from England had 
fallen so largely since 1870. Butthe imports from Venezuela in 
1876 were nearly treble those of 1870, and the export of United 
States goods to Venezuela in 1876 showed an increase of 260 
D per cent upon those of 1870. Is there a trader in America who 
has the hardihood to tell me that if the business of the United 
States had been as active with other countries as with Vene- 
zuela, the year 1876-77 would have been pre-eminent for mer- 
cantile failures? I append acomparison of a few of the exports 
of the United States to Venezuela in the years 1870 and 1876, 
the former being under protective tariffs and the latter under 
a system of comparatively free trade : , 4 
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This increased export was the reward of free-trade. By making 
coffee free in 1870, and hides free in 1872, the United States 
enabled Venezuela to increase its import from $2,037,312 in 1870 
to $5,875,715 in 1876. But that was not all. The shipping 
interests of the United States, blighted by protective duties, 
sprang to life between these republics of the North and South. 
In 1870 ‘‘the total American ships engaged in the trade that 
entered and cleared from and to Venezuela amounted to 15 
vessels of 2,571 tons capacity, employing 109 hands. In 1876 
the American ships engaged in the same trade amounted to 134 
vessels, with a capacity of 43,459 tons and employing 1255 
American hands.’’* Here we might end, for abundant proof of 
the advantages of free-trade is thus given in facts and figures 
published by the Government of the United States. But let us 
carry one step further the single matter of the import of hides, 
and see, with that distinguished free-trader, Mr. Wells, the 
effect the withdrawal of the import duty upon raw hides had on 
the export of tanned leather. In 1872, the last year when a 
duty was levied at the ports of the United States on raw hides, 
the value of the export of tanned leather was $2,864,800. In 
1876, with free import, the export of tanned leather was valued 
at $7,940,000 in a year when gloom and failure were most com- 
mon in the United States. 

The United States will, I am convinced, before long aban- 
don a policy which is unworthy of a great people. We are of 
course interested in bringing about that change. So greata 
member of the community of nations cannot hold aloof from 
free interchange of commodities without the consequences of 
that isolation being felt throughout the world, and especially 
by England. But we know for certain that our interest in the 


matter is inferior to that of the American people. If they’ 


please to preserve their tariffs they need not suppose there is 
the slightest danger that we, on this side, will adopt a suicidal 
system of retaliation. Free import of American products 
into England is a great benefit to the United States, but it is a 
much larger benefit to ourselves, and to tax those imports 
would be to inflict upon ourselves the pains and penalties of 
war, with no exception save the bloodshed. Those of us— 


1 “Why we Trade and How we Trade.” Hon. D. A. Wells. 
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and we are legion—whose proudest boast as Englishmen is in 
the accomplishments of our race in the New World do grieve 
to see the leading people of that world wasting their riches at 
the bidding of sordid interests, which have oppressed and are 
oppressing the splendid energies and the vast resources of the 
United States. We could understand a desire to establish cer- 
tain industries under favorable circumstances. But to us it 
seems rank, unmitigated folly for Americans to suppose that 
when by protective duties upon almost all commodities the cost 
of living, and therefore the rate of wages and of interest, has 
been so augumented, their trades will tend to become strong 
enough to stand in open competition with the world. And if 
not, then the only plea for protection is virtually withdrawn. 
I have a vision of the United States—the country which in my 
heart stands always nearest to my own—and I hope to see it 
realized. I will not call a country free which lives within a Chinese 
wall of hostile tariffs. But inthe not distant future I think I see 
the United States a land of completest liberty, with a people 
working in free and unrestricted competition with the whole 
world, sharing and enjoying with us and with all that assurance 
of peace and plenty which is the product of free and unre- 
stricted trade. 

I will enlarge by only a few words upon these three points : (1) 
Why we desire to see the United States adopt free imports ; 
(2) Why it is their interest to do so; and (3) Why we for our- 
selves are resolute in adherence to the policy of free-trade. We 
desire, as a matter touching our own interests, that the United 
States should adopt a system of free imports, because, as Mr. 
Mill said, ‘‘ The produce of the whole world would be greater 
or the labor less than it is if every thing were produced where 
there is the greatest absolute facility for its production.’’’ 
When I read the ignorant glorification by Americans of the 
‘* trade balance’ of that most wretched of their years, 1876-77, 
I think of the succeeding words of the same great economist : 
‘* The vulgar theory deems the advantage of commerce to re- 
side in the exports, as if not what a country obtains but what 
it parts with, by its foreign trade, was supposed to constitute 
the gain to it.”’ He has told us in the same chapter why this 
theory has obtained, and the following words find most direct 


1“ Principles of Political Economy,”’ Book iii., chap. xvii. 
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application in the United States. It is because ‘‘ when com- 
merce.is spoken of as a source of national wealth the imagina- 
tion fixes itself upon the large fortunes acquired by merchants, 
rather than upon the saving of price to consumers. . 
Commerce is virtually a mode of cheapening production, and 
in all such cases the consumer is the person ultimately bene- 
fited ; the dealer in the end is sure to get his profit whether the 
buyer obtains much or little for his money.’’ The United 
States, I may presume, desire to become rich; it is especi- 
ally our interest that they should be rich, for when our trade 
languishes it is always because our customers are not prosper- 
ing. I maintain that we have pursued and are pursuing the 
best road to national wealth. We are rich, and we shall be 
richer. Mr. Giffen, chief of the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade, has stated that ‘‘the accumulated savings of 
the ten years ending with 1875 amounted to the prodigious 
sum of £2,400,000,000, being an average of £240,000,000 per 
annum.’’* That wealth, I say, sprang from free-trade. I say to 
the people of the United States, as Sir Robert Peel said on 
July 6th, 1849, to the people of England, that ‘‘I found my 
opinion on these grounds: The augmentation of capital must 
depend upon the saving from annual revenue. If you give for 
certain articles produced at home a greater price than that for 
which you can purchase those articles from other countries, 
there is a proportionate diminution of the saving from annual 
revenue. If you attempt to redress the injustice which would 
be done by selecting one particular interest for special protec- 
tion, if you aver that your object is to extend equal protection 
to all branches of domestic industry, then I reply that the more 
extensive that system of protection, the greater will be the ag- 
gregate loss of annual revenue, the greater will be the check to 
the augmentation of capital—that is to say, of the means by 
which labor is to be maintained. So far from encouraging 
domestic industry, you are in the first place by legislative 
interference diverting capital from its natural and most profit- 
able application ; and you are, in the second place, by giving 
more for every article than it is worth, exhausting the source 
from which alone capital can be maintained and augmented.”’ 
We have established and domiciled pauperism in England by 
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a protective land system, preventing by settlements free-trade 
inland. The United States is setting up the same curse by a 
fallacious protection of their internal trade, and the increasing 
misery of labor in the United States is felt sorely in this coun- 
try. Where has the commercial distress of the past four years 
been most deep and lasting? Not in free-trading England, but 
in protected Germany and the United States. For the con- 
version of the United States to a more sound commercial pol- 
icy, I confess that I rely chiefly on the steadfast adherence 
which will be observed in England to the practice of free-trade. 
We have no fear concerning the revival of our prosperity. We 
have great natural advantages which our competitors would 
be unwise to overlook. These were lately well summarized by 
Mr. Mundella as follows: ‘‘(1) Our cheap and abundant sup- 
plies of coal ; (2) our excellent geographical position, and (3) our 
climate, which is so conducive to continuous labor.’’* I think 
British labor has a superior efficiency, and that this is inalienable, 
because it is also due to the natural circumstances of the coun- 
try. An American friend has told me that he finds but one dif- 
ference between his own country and this. It is, he says, that 
here he can drink wine with impunity. May not that little 
fact indicate the possible cause of British tenacity in labor, 
and also the malady of temptation by which it is so grievously 
afflicted? There is truth in Mr. Mill’s assertion: ‘* The 
majority of Englishmen have no life but in their work ; that 
alone stands between them and enxnuz.’’* The time is coming 
when the workmen of England will be the equals of any in the 
world in education and in economic training. It is not by 
any present superiority in that way that their labor is un- 
questionably more effective. My own observation would lead 
me to confirm the report of her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of 
Factories, that ‘‘the Belgians are an industrious and pains- 
taking race, but, with the French, they lack that intentness 
of purpose which is the characteristic of the Englishman,’’ 
That characteristic is, I think, unquestionable, and I ascribe 
it to the natural circumstances of the country. What folly is 
that which reads and discerns decadence in a near approaching 
exhaustion of the ‘natural stores of coal and iron! What con- 


1 “ Journal of Statistical Society,’’ March, 1878. 
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fusion to those who rate consumption of coal and iron by arith- 
metical progression is the vast economy that is coming by the 
introduction of the electric light and the substitution in ma- 
chinery, in ship-building, in railways, of steel for iron! I will 
presume to say of the American workman that I believe the 
report of those who represent him as excelling the average Brit- 
ish workman in temperance and in education. But he has no 
exclusive letters-patent for those advantages, and nothing as to 
England is more certain than that we are becoming a more 
temperate and a better educated people. That English labor 
is more productive than the labor of other countries might be 
shown as clearly by many other figures as by those subjoined, 
which are taken from a lecture delivered by her Majesty’s Chief 
Inspector of Factories in 1871. Mr. Redgrave, whose knowl- 
edge of the textile industry of Europe is unrivalled, gave the 
following statement of the proportion of spindles to persons em- 
ployed in the cotton factories of European states : 
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Mr. Redgrave adds that *‘ in all those occupations in which 
a call is made upon physical endurance and perseverance the 
Englishman certainly maintains his pristine eminence.’’ But 
our reliance is not upon the tenacity and endurance of our peo- 
ple ; it is not upon our firm possession of the shipping trade of 
the world ; it is not upon our colonies, which impose what tar- 
iffs they please against us, more than it is in the successful 
principle and policy of free-trade. No public man of the slight- 
est eminence in England utters or indorses the nonsense of 
retaliation. There is no competent British statesman who 
would not maintain with Sir Robert Peel ‘‘ that the dest way to 
compete with hostile tariffs ts to encourage free imports.” 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 























THE SUPREMACY OF CONSCIENCE AND OF 
REVELATION. 


IGHTLY understood, laws inscribed on external nature, 
written on the heart of man, and revealed in the Word of 
God must harmonize. They are all from the same infallible 
Author. However they may differ, so far as they relate to 
diverse objects, they are at one, and utter one voice when they 
relate to the same things. Any seeming contrariety must arise 
from misconceptions of, or false inferences from, one or more 
of them. There can, therefore, be no real antagonism between 
the normal conscience or law graven on the heart and that 
written in the Revealed Word, however greatly the latter may 
outreach and surpass the former. This, moreover, results from 
the supremacy of each. The principle that conscience is the 
regal faculty in man, entitled to rule him, if first duly articulated 
and emphasized by BUTLER, reinforced by KANT and CHALMERS, 
was not first recognized by them. Men always acted and rea- 
soned on the assumption of its truth, and were mastered by it 
though they had not mastered it. But it is no less, if possible it 
is more, true that the Scriptures, as the unerring Word of God, 
are the supreme, sufficient, and absolutely binding rule of faith 
and manners. Conscience, then, is supreme. The Bible is 
supreme. At their common points of contact, therefore, they 
must coincide. They cannot contradict each other, even as no 
truth can contradict any other truth. 

But it is constantly and vehemently asserted by persons. 
claiming to have specially deep and broad views of Christian 
truth, that the conscience, in its categorical imperatives, especi- 
ally in its most primitive and unsophisticated moral intuitions, 
goes athwart certain doctrines apparently lying on the very sur- 
face of the Scriptures, and incorporated into the symbolic and 
devotional literature of evangelical, in a high sense of entire, 
43 
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Christendom. We refer especially to the Fall and Corruption 
of Man, the Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption through sacri- 
ficial Atonement, Spiritual Regeneration, Justification by 
Faith, Eternal Retributions. Hence it is argued by some that 
one, by some that another, by others that several or all, of 
these and affiliated doctrines should be wrenched out of Scrip- 
ture by some kind of rationalistic special pleading. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to’ inquire whether the supremacy of con- 
science requires any such torture of Scripture in order to meet 
its behests. If an alleged conflict arise between the dicta of 
conscience and the Scriptures, which ought to rule over and 
rule out the other? On this question we now enter. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to discuss differ- 
ent theories of the nature or genesis of conscience : whether it 
be, as we consider it, a simple and original faculty of the one 
indivisible soul ; or whether it, with its perceptions and judg- 
ments, be ultimately derivatives from other forms of conscious- 
ness more primitive, such as the sense of truth, fitness of 
things, sympathy, the spirit’s own excellency, the feeling of 
pleasure or pain, even in the way of evolutionistic heredity, as 
set forth by Herbert Spencer and other materialists. However 
they may say it is derived or originated, they all admit the pres- 
ent supremacy of conscience. Even mechanical evolutionism 
does not undertake to set it aside. Its great effort is to find a 
place for conscience and for supersensuous truths of the specu- 
lative reason without displacing itself—an effort, in our view, 
notable chiefly for ingenious devices to achieve the impossible, 
which come near achieving self-stultification.’ 

* Herbert Spencer admits ‘‘ moral intuitions’ of imperative authority which he 
attempts to derive by ‘‘ heredity’ from experiences or sensations of utility felt in 
some remote ages of the past by our progenitors, which have been transmitted to us 
through the nerve-modifications they have gradually caused. So they now appear 
and Operate in us, without consciousness of their source or genesis, as moral in- 
tuitions or imperatives. He fails to show us, however, in what way the sense of 
right and obligation can be begotten of the mere sense of pleasure or pain ; much 
more how these can be born of any ultimate force or persistence of force, ‘‘ alike 
unknowing and unknown.”’ The fatuity of an attempt to find the ‘‘ place of con- 
science in evolution’’ is made conspicuous in some recent articles on the subject in 
British reviews, among which we note an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Ethics of Evolu- 
tion’’ in the British Quarterly Review for July, 1878 ; also an article by Rev. T. W. 
Fowlein the Nineteenth Century for that month, followed by a reply to it in the Sep- 
‘tember number. Mr. Fowle explains how ex nihilo nil fit in tracing the stages of 


this genesis. He says, ‘‘ Conscience is the struggle for existence become aware of 
itself in the mind of a thinking person.’’ The italics are his. He further speaks of 
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Precisely, what is meant by the ‘‘ supremacy of conscience ’’? 
This and this only: That it is of right, and ought to be in fact, 
the regnant faculty of the soul ; that whose dictates all other 
faculties and susceptibilities, volitional, affectional, emotional, 
and practical, ought to obey. These all may control us in ex- 
cess : conscience never. The very nature of its behests is, that 
it is the affirmation of the man to himself, ‘* I ought to do this 
or that, for it is right ; to abstain from this or that, for it is 
wrong.’’ It is the categorical imperative in the soul, which is 
to it as the echo of the voice of the supreme Lawgiver: ‘‘ Do 
this because it ought to be done, is right in itself, no matter 
what other considerations may weigh for or against it.’’ It has 
underneath itself a tacit or conscious reference to God as the 
Maker, Sovereign, and Judge, who ordains, approves, and will 
enforce the right. Hence no one can disobey his conscience 
without sin. This is self-evident. To say otherwise is to say 
that a man can innocently do what he believes he ought not, or 
refuse to do what he believes he ought todo. This subverts 
the very idea of morality and moral obligation. A dilemma 
may hence arise. For it will soon appear that it is possible for 
men to bring themselves to believe that to be right which is 
wrong and vice versé, without making it so, or clearing them of 
guilt in having, or acting upon, such perverse convictions. But 
we reserve the solution of this until we regularly reach it. 

It is implied in all this, that men in the right use of their 

‘* such an epoch, resulting in the origin of conscience, in which a being conscious of 
himself said, or thought, or felt, ‘‘ I am,”’ and then, confronted with a world of op- 
posing or destructive forces, said, ‘‘ I have a right to be.’’ Again: ‘‘ Morality con- 
sists in transferring to other beings like ourselves those rights which we feel that we 
ourselves possess.’’ How the conviction that we have a right to be, or that others 
have a right to be, and the whole delicate and complex framework of morality, 
come of killing all others in our power in a ferocious struggle for existence, is 
inconceivable. Yet this author tells us that morality thus derived is. ‘‘ innate,’’ 
‘* intuitional’”’ and ‘‘ imperative.’’ Such a solution runs the whole system into the 
ground—its birth-place and home. The same ingenious author, in the same peri- 
odical for March, 1879, seeks to find ‘ the place of the Will in Evolution’’ by a like 
‘‘ chemistry of thought” which evolves it in the following order : ‘‘ I am, I must, I 
ought, I will,’’ (p. 387). ‘‘ When man first uttered the words, or rather felt the 
impression to which subsequently language gave definite shape and force, I ‘ wi// 
live in spite of all the forces that are compassing my destruction,’ then was free. 
will created upon earth. He was literally omo contra mundum [what a light 

‘does this aspect of evolution throw upon history ?], the parent and precursor of 
that long line of illustrious martyrs who have witnessed for the inherent freedom 
of the human spirit.’’ (p. 392.) Such a will indeed is either twin to such a con- 
science, or its first-born. But the martyrdom begotten of it must be unique. 
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faculties may know their duty, and cannot without fault be in 
ignorance or error about it. That men do fall into great and 
fatal errors respecting their duty, is proven by the simple fact of 
the vast disagreements among them about it. Some of them 
must be in the wrong, although, as we may yet see, less in fun- 
damental moral insight than in its concrete applications. This 
must then arise, if they are accountable for these aberrations, 
or the misdeeds to which they prompt, from the criminal neg- 
lect or refusal to look at the light and evidence at their com- 
mand. So reason affirms, and it is the inspired solution as 
well. ‘‘ The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in 1 
unrighteousness ; because that which may be known of God is | 
manifest in them; for God hath showed it unto them. For the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clear- 
ly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse”’ 
(Rom. 1: 18-20). This surely asserts such abundance of objec- 
tive and subjective light, even by nature, in regard to the true 
character and service of God, that all ignorance of and error 
about them, on the part of the heathen, are inexcusable, be- (| 
cause due to wilful negligence and refusal fairly to note and 
estimate the evidence thus arrayed before them. This solution 
of the case is more explicitly given in other parts of this trem- 
endous portraiture and in other portions of the Bible. It is 
charged that ‘‘ they did not like to retain God in their knowl- 
edge’ (ver. 28), that “‘ when they knew God, they glorified Him 
not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened ’’ (ver. 21). 
They ‘‘ changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an cs D 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things’’ (ver. 23). ‘‘ Who changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the crea- 
ture more than the Creator, who is blessed forever’’ (ver. 25). 
It is thus past all question that heathen blindness to the truths 
of natural religion even, is due to an inexcusable shutting out or 
turning from the light. This at once arises from and thickens 4 
the films of prejudice against, or the vail of enmity to the truth j 
disclosed by such light. So the heart becomes at once ‘“‘ fool-” ‘ 
ish’’ and “‘ darkened,’’ the imaginations vain. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they become fools. In aid or aggravation of 
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this comes that divine judicial abandonment to the lusts they 
cherish, and the delusions which feed them, in virtue of which 
God no longer arrests their downward course by His restraining 
providence and grace. This is thrice asserted in this appalling 
sketch, in accordance with other Scriptural averments: 
‘** Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness through 
the lusts of their own hearts’ (ver. 24). ‘‘ For this cause God 
gave them up unto vile affections’’ (ver. 26). ‘‘ God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind’”’ (ver. 28). This is in exact accord with 
the more precise enunciation elsewhere of the effect of first re- 
pelling light and espousing error, the love of unrighteousness 
begetting the ‘‘ deceivableness of unrighteousness,’’ and thus 
provoking judicial abandonment to it on the part of God: 
“With all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that per- 
ish ; because they received not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved. And for this cause God shall send them strong 
delusion, that they should believe a lie : that they all might be 
damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness’* (2 Thess. 2:10, II, 12). 

This liability of the conscience to swerve from the standard 
of rectitude which it is its normal office, as the Supreme Guid- 
ing Faculty of the soul, to uphold and enjoin, is manifoldly set 
forth in other Scriptures, as they declare of some that ‘‘ even 
their mind and conscience is defiled’ (Tit. 1: 15); and speak 
of those ‘‘ having their conscience seared with a hot iron’’ (1 
Tim. 4: 2), of ‘“‘an evil conscience’ (Heb. 10: 22), a “‘ weak 
conscience’ (1 Cor. 8: 12), in contrast to the ‘‘ pure’’ and 
‘* good conscience,’’ so often elsewhere mentioned. While it is 
undoubtedly true that in these phrases reference is sometimes 
more prominently had to living in a manner approved or con- 
demned by conscience, or-the cleansing away of conscious guilt 
by atoning blood, it is no Jess certain that reference is equally 
had to the error or truth of the moral judgments. The case of 
Paul before conversion, who “‘ verily thought that he ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ;’’ 
Christ’s prayer for His crucifiers, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do ;’”’ His forewarning His apostles of 
bloody persecutors who would think themselves ‘‘ doing God 
service’”’ by killing His servants and ministers—are conclusive 
on this point. 
Moreover, the Bible is explicit and strenuous in denouncing 
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such false moral judgments, including the disbelief of its own 
revelations and requirements to which they lead, as culpable 
and justly obnoxious to grave condemnation and punishment. 
It denounces *‘ woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darkness for light, and light for darkness’ 
(Isaiah 5: 20). The inexorable alternative of the Gospel pro- 
pounded by its divine Author is ‘* He that believeth shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned’’ (Mark 


_ 16: 16). This implies the sufficiency of the evidence of its 


truth, and the inexcusableness of the unbelief which is blind to 
it. But the truth and the whole rationale of it on this subject 
are clearly set forth by our Saviour as follows: ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth on Him is not condemned : but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only-begotten Son of God. And this is the condemna- 
tion, that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil. For every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth truth 
cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that 
they are wrought in God’’ (John 3: 18-21). 

So this moral blindness to the evidence, excellency, and glory 
of the truth, as incarnated in, taught and enjoined by, Him who 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, is due to the fact that the 
unbeliever or rejecter of this truth loves darkness rather than 
light, because his deeds are evil. So he is unwilling to let in 
the light of truth upon them to make manifest their evilness. 
‘** For whatsoever doth make manifest is light.’’ So he will 
net come “to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.’’ 
This is practically the guilty secret, and philosophically the 
ultima ratio of the reality and the responsible guiltiness of this 
blindness and bewilderment of conscience, in respect to truths 
and duties which shine in ample light of self-evidenrce or other 
evidence. It will not attend to this evidence, or come to this 
light. 

This being so, it goes far to establish a presumption in re- 
gard to the competency of the natural conscience in man’s pres- 
ent abnormal state to set up its judgments as the measure of 
what the infallible God may teach as true, or in bar of the ac-. 
cepted church interpretations of the teachings of the Bible as 
impossible to be true, because in alleged contradiction to the 
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moral intuitions of the human soul. It must not be forgotten, 
moreover, that the aberrations and abominations sanctioned by 
the heathen, through voluntary blindness to the light which 
shines upon them, are largely dissipated in Christendom through 
the supernatural light of Revelation. The higher moral tone 
and purer moral standards which Christianity has imperceptibly 
diffused through Christian nations are often proudly recog- 
nized and avowed even by those who repudiate the Bible. 
They are indebted to the Bible for this higher “‘ light of na- 
ture,’’ which they would fain pervert, so as to discredit Chris- 
tianity. The natural conscience as it exists in Christendom, 
even in those who think to employ it to break down revelation 
or the doctrines of revelation, as being counter to its dictates, 
owes its whole superiority in moral insight above the heathens, 
and its assumed authority to sit in judgment upon the Bible, or 
to rule out its distinctive teachings, to the illuminating and 
corrective power of those teachings. The light of nature in 
Christendom, in a word, is that light partially cleared of the 
mists with which heathen, perversion has beclouded it, by the in- 
fluence of the Bible. Yet it is not fully cleared ,for those who 
in any degree avert their eyes from this divine effulgence, or 
who consciously or unconsciously seek to deflect and remove it. 
Thus shining ‘‘in darkness, the darkness comprehendeth it 
not ;’’ seeing they do not see, and hearing they do not under- 
stand. Although they cannot utterly exclude or extinguish 
this light, still they may so hate it as to refuse to open them- 
selves to its fulness ; yea, make it even the source of a bewilder- 
ment and confusion in many aspects equivalent to darkness. 
‘If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness! (Matt. 6: 23). How then does it appear that 
the conscience of men, not as it might and ought to be, but in 
its actual state, is so infallible as to be incapable of enlighten- 
ment ; and thus qualified to sit in judgment over the Word of 
God, as an authority paramount to the latter—the ultimate 
standard and test of what God may or may not reveal? Ifthe 
eye were single indeed, the whole body would be full of light. 
So if the conscience were single-eyed, the whole man would be 
fully enlightened. 

But the question arises, whether a misguided conscience 
justifies acts morally wrong, which the doer sincerely thinks 
right ; or whether the intention with which an act is done 
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alone has moral character and good or ill-desert, irrespec- 
tive of the nature of the act done. It must be confessed 
that these questions cannot be satisfactorily answered by a 
categorical yes or no. If we take an act intrinsically bad, 
like fraud, cruelty, blasphemy, persecution, no good intention 
or conviction that it is morally right can make it so. Paul’s 
persecution of Christians was not right nor innocent, even if 
he ‘‘ verily thought’’ it'so. This is the dread dilemma already 
noted, to which an utterly misguided and misguiding con- 
science brings its subjects. We cannot disobey its dictates with- 
out sin: we cannot innocently commit the sin it prompts or 
sanctions. ‘“*‘ To him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, 
to him it is unclean’’ (Rom. 14: 14). But the true solution 
of this case goes deeper, to the underlying causes of the false 
moral judgment. These are culpable, even as it is culpable. 
As we have seen, they involve a faulty neglect of, or turning 
from, the light that would have prevented its aberrations. A 
good intention of *‘ doing evil that good may come’’ is a mis- 
nomer. It is emphatically condemned by the Bible and all un- 
perverted consciences. We can never give place to-the maxim 
that ‘‘ the end justifies the means,’’ if those means be immoral. 
No man can innocently “‘ call evil good and good evil.’" What 
can justify one in thinking theft or murder right, Christianity an 
imposture, or the persecution of Christians ‘‘ doing God service’”’ ? 
Were the crucifiers of Christ excusable for not knowing what 
they did ? for their blindness to what convinced the disciples, 
the converted thief, the astonished centurion, the faithful 
women, and Joseph of Arimathea—that Christ was indeed the 
Son of God, and the purest of men? 

Yet it is evident that ignorance, though culpable, mitigates 
the guilt of the sin it cannot excuse. This is the intuitive 
judgment of men. It is implied in that prayer of Divine benig- 
nity on the cross already quoted ; in Paul’s declaration that he 
was “‘ before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious ; 
but I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief ’’ 
. (t Tim. 1: 13). 

Moreover, there is this truth in the principle that the moral 
character of actions depends upon the good or evil intentions 
which prompt them: That acts in themselves morally indiffer- 
ent acquire moral character wholly from the good or evil inten- 
tion with which they are done. In respect to acts of this 
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kind, ‘‘unto the pure all things are pure’’ (Tit. 1: 15). 
While no bad intention can be right, even though it prompt to 
acts that would be good if done with a good intention ; and no — 
good intention, even if one perfectly such were possible in the 
case, can justify acts in their own nature morally evil, still, 
within these limitations, the morality of an action depends upon 
the intent of the actor. In short, in order to fulfil the moral 
law, an act must be both materially aad formally good—good 
in itself and its motive. For the law prescribes both con- 
ditions. 

This brings to the front the question, how far conscience is 
infallible, and incapable of education. That it is so, is asserted 
by that high authority, Professor CALDERWOOD, after KANT, as 
follows, in his ‘‘ Handbook of Moral Philosophy,’’ p. 8: ‘‘ Con- 
science is a faculty which from its very nature cannot be educat- 
ed. Education either in the sense of instruction or training is im- 
possible. As well propose to teach the eye how and what to see, 
and the ear how and what to hear, as to teach Reason how to 
perceive the self-evident and what truths are of this nature. 
All these have been provided for in the human constitution.”’ 
He quotes Kant’s declaration, ‘‘ an erring conscience is a chim- 
era’’ (‘‘ Met. of Ethics,’’ iv., 12). In an appendix to after edi- 
tions prepared in part for the purpose of obviating criticisms 
upon this deliverance, he says: ‘‘ There is no part of this text- 
book which has more uniformly met with adverse criticism from 
those who give a general assent to its theory, than the position 
that conscience cannot be educated.’’ He contends that if *‘ we 
labor to enlighten and’ instruct our conscience, we regard it as 
deficient in guiding power and authority. If so, it is impossi- 
ble to speak of the supremacy of our conscience. Butler’s most 
important position is lost. . . . That conscience intuitively 
recognizes the moral law ; that it is supreme in its authority ; 
and that it cannot be educated—are three propositions which 
hang or fall together’’ (pp. 271-2). 

The familiar phrases ‘‘ practised ear’’ and ‘‘ trained eye,’’ 
imply a capacity for education in these organs which renders 
them poor illustrations and proofs of the non-educability of con- 
science. ‘If our limits do not permit us to go further in that com- 
plete refutation of this Kantian position of which it is suscepti- 
ble, it is the less necessary, as Professor Calderwood concedes 
‘there is undoubtedly a measure of truth underlying the pop- 
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ular declaration that conscience needs to be educated”’ (p. 271). 
This is unquestionable, although the contrary appears to be 
argued by the author from tlie intuitional character of the 
faculty. It is such so far as discerning the nature and first prin- 
ciples of morality is concerned ; but in deductions from these 
first principles, and the application of them to concrete cases 
for our guidance, it is discursive. Besides, it is no small part 
of education to settle what are and what are not intuitive max- 
ims in any science—for while all men are mastered by, few have 
mastered them—and much more to determine what, by right 
reasoning, can be deduced from them. Ali mathematics start 
from a few axioms intuitively known, but nevertheless ade- 
quately known only to the fewest without that education which 
has brought them and the proper statement of them to the mind 
of the learner. But then is not the mathematical faculty in- 
definitely capable of education? And may not men by “‘ use 
have their senses exercised to discern both good and evil ’’? 

So the moral faculty is capable of education—simply and 
purely as a faculty, like any other, by instruction and training, 
irrespective of the need arising from its defilement and error, 
through the perversion of sin already set forth; then especially 
in consequence of its bewilderment through sin ; and still further 
as the truths made known through supernatural revelation vastly 
amplify the range of duties discoverable by the mere natural 
conscience and reason; or as Christianity creates duties un- 
known to natural religion. 

Nor does this capacity for or need of education undermine 
the supremacy of conscience as the guiding faculty of the soul. 
In order to be competent for this function, it is not requisite that 
it be incapable of error, if perverted ; but capable of being a 
right guide of life, if unperverted. It is not necessary that it 
be qualified for the office without availing itself of all the light 
and helps within reach ; but that it be capable by the due use 
of its powers, first of discerning the lights and aids natural and 
supernatural within reach for its adequate illumination, and 
then of using them aright, ‘‘ not walking in craftiness, nor hand- 
ling the Word of God deceitfully.’” To assume that, in order 
to the rightful supremacy of conscience, it should be impossible 
for it, if wrongly used, to err, is as absurd as to say that we 
ought not to be guided by our understanding, because, through 
perversion or neglect, it may come to erroneous conclusions ; 
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through wilful inattention to the truth and evidence it may 
leave us ignorant of the snares and' pitfalls before us. The mis- 
use of the understanding is no excuse for not rightly using it 
and following its lead, at least to the light stronger than its 
own, where this is insufficient. We are not to be “‘as the 
horse, or as the mule, which have no understanding,’’ even if 
‘*the way of the wicked is as darkness’’ and ‘‘ they know not 
at what they stumble.’’ It is not the*prerogative of the con- 
science more than of the whole understandiny, although both 
alike in their due place are set for the guidance and rule of the 
soul, to possess a self-sufficing light, further than as they can 
discern and open themselves to the light that may come from 
all quarters for their guidance. The eye is not sufficient of 
itself without the light which makes manifest the objects it be- 
holds, or without the proper beholding on different sides of the 
objects so manifested. So of the inward eye of Conscience and 
Reason. In God’s light it sees light. 

Here we find the clue to the perfect consistency of the Su- 
premacy of Conscience with the Supremacy of Scripture. Ina 
sound, normal state conscience acting as our supreme inward 
director commands us to submit ourselves to the guidance of 
God’s Word, and make that the supreme rule for the guidance 
of the whole man, itself included. So the supremacy of con- 
science in its sphere leads, and commands its own submission 
to the supremacy of the Bible, the moment it is seen, in the 
light of its internal or external evidences, or both combined, to 
be the Word of God, given by His inspiration and stamped 
with His infallibility. Into the proofs of that inspiration and 
infallibility we cannot now enter. We must for the present as- 
- sume them—and that this inspiration has secured the utterance 
of the mind of God, ‘‘ not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,’’ in a manner 
compatible with all the individualities of style of the several 
human writers, while it bears to every candid mind the impress 
of divinity, and is recognized as the utterance of One speaking 
. as neverman spake. Now, when once convinced by this internal 
evidence of divinity confirmed by miracle and prophecy, the 
conscience enthrones the Bible in and over itself as the Word of 
God, it perfects instead of impairing its own supremacy, in the 
supremacy of the Bible. This is prolific of important conse- 
quences. ; 
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1. Conscience must assume the truth of this revelation, and 
its perfection as a rule of faith and practice, ‘‘ The law of the 
Lord is perfect.’’ ‘‘ All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness: that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works’’ (2 Tim. 
3:16, 17). This coversthe whole ground. They are “ able to 
make wise unto salvation.’’ Now suppose the conscience, the 
moral or even speculative reason, finds what seems to jar with 
its antecedent judgments? What is the presumption? That 
it is wrong, or the oracles of God are wrong? Or if it be sure 
of its own accuracy, that it may or may not have misconceived 
that representation of Scripture to which it demurs? And is 
it not better even with sightless eyes to be led by the hand of 
the All-seeing, than to grope and stumble in its own darkness ? 

2. It.is withal to be observed, that, if the matters revealed 
be above the plane of the light of nature, or beyond the horizon 
of natural reason, such as the Trinity, Incarnation, Redemp- 
tion, Regeneration, Atonement, and Justification, natural rea- 
son or conscience cannot adjudicate upon or against them, un- 
less they offer some indubitable contradiction of intuitive first 
principles. In this case the presumption is of some misconcep- 
tion, of the supposed Scriptural utterance, or of the intuition 
supposed to be arrayed against it. Of revelations in the sphere 
ef natural reason and conscience which seem to conflict with 


» them, we have seen how all this may be accounted for by per- 


versions of them arising from dislike and inattention to the 
truth. The presumption here then is, until the contrary ap- 
pears, that the alleged contradiction comes, not of error in the 
Bible, but the aberrations or defilement of our own con- 
sciences. Of revelations of truths above nature this is still 
more emphatically true. 

3. And this all the more, as when once the mind acknowl- 
edges the Divinity of the Scriptures through whatever proof, 
and deals with them accordingly, it is quick to discern beau- 
ties, concinnities, harmonies, outshinings of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ, and in the heavens which also de- 
clare it, all blending in the heightened effulgence of the one 
God of nature and revelation, which were hidden from it be- 
fore. Thusa holy wisdom illumes the soul, scatters mists and 
errors, solves apparent paradoxes and contradictions, or rele- 
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gates them to the sphere, not of contradictions, but of insolu- 
ble mystery, wiiere it is the “‘ glory of God to conceal a thing.’’ 
So also the Scriptures claim to speak: even ‘‘ the wisdom of 
God in a mystery,’’ ‘‘the hidden wisdom,’’ ‘‘ which none of 
the princes of this world knew: for had they known it they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory’’ (1 Cor. 2: 7, 8). 
The very knowledge that the Bible is from God wonderfully 
facilitates and quickens the appreciation of its truth, beauty, 
and divinity, as a whole, in its parts, and their harmony with 
each other and with right reason. CHALMERS very felicitously 
avails himself, in illustration of this point, of the observation of 
Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, that once we know certain paintings 
were by the great masters, such as Titian, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, we proceed with promptness and decision to mark their 
beauties, which we might have been much longer in detecting, 
had we not the impulse and support of such a predisposition to 
discern them. So is it with the Word of God. When once 
recognized and treated as such, its divine beauties stand out to 
our gaze, and are quickly taken in by the eye, so that the diffi- 
culties that have perplexed, and the mists that have bewildered 
us, are scattered by the rising beams of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. 

4. Thus, even if we meet in the Bible with revelations or 
requirements of God which we cannot at once reconcile with 
our moral standards, or ideas of goodness, conscience will as- 
sume that it is consistent with absolute righteousness and zood- 
ness, and would appear so to all right-minded persons, if it 
could be brought in all its aspects and relations to our view as 
it is to the Infinite Mind. A typical instance of this is the 
command to Abraham to offer up Isaac, obedience to which is 
declared in the New Testament to have been an eminent act of 
faith (Heb. 11 : 17-19). 

The reason and conscience when confronted with insoluble 
cases will take into account that, in a large sense, they cannot 
be the measure and standard of what is possible with God ; for 
two reasons: 1. Their finitude. How shall the finite span the 
Infinite or know more than “‘ parts of His ways’’? 2. Their 
perversion, as already shown, resulting in a comparative blind- 
ness to many sides of moral and religious truth, too often so 
long persisted in as to become indurated into the bondage of 
habit. Remembering this, the candid inquiring spirit will be 
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slow to conclude that the apparent teachings of the Word of 
God, which have commanded the faith and moulded the life of 
the best peoples of the earth, are, rightly understood, incom- 
patible with the dictates of unperverted conscience and reason. 

It is said, ‘‘ We never can give up first truths : we can’t use 
our reason to find out essential truths, and then hold that our 
reason is not to be trusted.’’ Indeed we never can give up 
first truths. But we may well cease to summon against the 
Word of God spurious claimants of that dignity and authority 
which represent only strong personal or partisan convictions, or 
distortions and misapplication of such truths. Of this more to 
come. The proposition ‘‘ We can’t use our reason to find out 
essential truths, and then hold that our reason is not to be 
trusted,’’ if true in one sense, is not true in every sense. Rea- 
son may find evidenc2 of a divine revelation of truths entirely 
above its own plane and comprehension—its own moral stand- 
ard even—which it can never discover, master, or judge of by 
its own insight. It simply finds them affirmed by the testi- 
mony of God. If He affirms them, that is enough, whether it 
can understand all about them or not, nay—though it does not 
as yet see how they can fail to contradict some indubitable in- 
tuition of sense or reason. In this case, neither the intuition 
nor the divine testimony is to be questiohed, but our own inter- 
pretation or application of one or the other of them. May not 
reason be employed to find evidences of revelation, and what it 
teaches, without being ‘“‘ trusted,’’ in a higher range for which a 
divine chart has been given? Is it indeed so that reason is to 
be trusted to determine that God cannot, without denying Him- 
self, reveal the Trinity, Incarnation, Regeneration, Justifica- 
tion, Eternal Retribution? As well say that because the 
naked eye may be trusted to guide the helm down the Hud- 
son, or through Long Island Sound to the Atlantic, without 
chart or compass, it can be trusted without them through the 
trackless ocean ; or that it can be trusted to determine the @ 
priort possibility of the magnificent revelations of the telescopy 
and microscopy of modern science ; or that after such revela- 
tions it can even read the phenomena within its own proper 
horizon as before—that the meaning even of the rising or set- 
ting sun will remain unaltered. Even so faith, reinforcing rea- 
son, and trusting the testimony of God, is ‘‘ the evidence of 
things not seen,’’ z.c., not discoverable by any native power of 
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sense or reason. ‘‘ Religion passes out of the ken of reason 
only when the eye of reason has reached its own horizon, and 
faith isthen but its continuation. Even as the day softens into 
the sweet twilight, and twilight, hushed and breathless, steals 
into'the darkness’’ (Conclusion of ‘‘ Biographia Literaria,’’ by 
S. T. Coleridge). 

And the truths of the Gospel in its purity positively com- 
mend themselves to the conscience purified of its perversities. 
They cannot go athwart any unperverted conscience.” So the 
apostle declares: ‘*‘ Not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
Word of God deceitfully ; but by manifestation of the truth 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God’’ (2 Cor. 4: 2). 

We are now face to face with the whole Scope of the judi- 
cium contradictionts which natural conscience or reason pos- 
sesses as a warrant for denying that certain doctrines can come 
from a perfect God, or can be contained in any revelation of 
His will. In determining its scope, it is a safe attitude to strive 
rather to lift our reason up to God’s Word, than to bring that 
down to our reason: to take the yoke and learn of the great 
Teacher, remembering that in a large sphere ‘*‘ the wisdom of 
this world is foolishness with God’’ (1 Cor. 3: 19). Nothing 
is to be accepted as’ the Word of God which contradicts any 
other unquestionable truth of sense, reason, or conscience. So 
the bread and wine of the sacrament are figuratively, they 
cannot be literally, the body and blood of Christ. So two 
cannot be four, nor the same subject three and one at the same 
time and in the same sense—an objection sometimes falsely 
made against the doctrine of the Trinity. So nothing can be 
from God which denies the axioms or demonstrated truths of 
mathematics. So that could not be a revelation from God 
which commands, sanctions, or promotes irreligion or immoral- 
ity, lying, treachery, cruelty, profanity, blasphemy—although 
the character of the Bible in this respect is to be @stimated 
rather by its plain indubitable tenor and influence, than by some 
exceptional unsolved cases. So what clearly contradicts our 
indubitable moral intuitions, as that we should do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with our God, cannot be recognized 
as from Him. So far reason keeps within its true province, 
not vaulting into rationalism. 

But we have seen how widely men under the blinding in- 
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fluence of passion or prejudice may misstate or misapply their 
own moral intuitions, or how they may elevate to the rank of 
intuitive truths their own strong preposséssions, or the tenets of 
party, sect, or tradition; which they have been wont to count 
sacred. Those who have given competent attention to this 
subject have therefore seen the importance of finding criteria 
to distinguish such intuitive truths, moral and otherwise, from 
unwarrantable pretenders to this dignity. Unaquaegque gens hoc 
legem nature putat quod didicit. Ne have not far to seek for 
the main test, which is the universality of their acceptance— 
not, indeed, in the avowed profession or acknowledgment of 
them, but in the real, even if unconscious, submission to their 
regulative force in thought and action. Men thus recognize 
their truth in the concrete, even if they dispute or are ignorant 
of them as abstract, formulated propositions. Let the fatalist 
deny free-agency, or the reality of moral distinctions, he will 
nevertheless show his belief of them when himself injured or 
maligned. Let’one deny causality, he wilt show that he be- 
lieves it in reference to the next event he observes. So who- 
ever may deny or blind himself in any way or degree to these 
moral intuitions or their proper import, nevertheless feels their 
undertone in his soul, which constantly tends to make itself 
heard in reasserting them and compelling their recognition. 
The law of God ‘written in their hearts’? may be defied, 
blurred, or distorted in the soul’s manner of dealing with it. 
Nevertheless it will assert itself among those who, given ‘‘ over 
to a reprobate mind,’’ in the commission of all heathen abomi- 
nations, yet, underneath all, know the judgment of God “‘ that 
they which commit such things are worthy of death.’’ ‘* Which 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts; their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another’ (Rom. 2: 15). 

Indeed, however these intuitions may be smothered, or kept 
in abeyance, so making room for those conflicting moral judg- 
ments which have so wide a prevalence among men, yet it has 
been noted by moral philosophers that this disagreement per- 
tains more to the use or abuse, the application or misapplica- 
tions, or fallacious reasonings from, the first principles of morals, 
than to the principles themselves. Or it is more in the region 
of positive than moral laws ; in reference to some aspect of ac- 
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tions per se indifferent, than to what is intrinsically good or 
evil; more in respect to moral judgments founded on varying 
representations of the intellect in different persons regarding 
the act approved or condemned, or the aim and intent of the 
doer, than in respect to the moral character itself of such aim 
and intent when these are seen by different consciences to be 
identical. The famous case of Caius Toranius, adduced by 
Paley to prove that there is no original moral faculty, no in- 
trinsic moral good or evil in actions, because no uniformity of 
moral judgment among men (‘‘ Mor. Phi.,’’ i. : 5), rightly viewed, 
proves just the contrary. The wild boy of Hanover, with 
faculties all undeveloped, brought forward by Paley to act as 
judge of the moral character of the act, is no more to the pur- 
pose than an infant. But let the case be submitted to men of 
developed minds the world over, and there might be differences 
of opinion as to the moral character of this betrayal, from vary- 
ing representations of the motives which prompted it: not 
otherwise. If it were understood that Caius Toranius did it to 
further his own interest by aiding the murder of his father, 
scarcely any man who had not dehumanized himself would fail 
to brand him as the worst of parricides. But if he did it feel- 
ing that he was called upon to make the dreadful sacrifice to 
save his country, it might look more like Abraham’s offering 
up his only son Isaac at the command of God. ‘‘ And thus the 
identical acts which in one nation are the subjects of a most 
reverent and religious observance, may in another be regarded 
with a shuddering sense of abomination and horror. And this 
not because of any difference in what may be termed the moral 
categories of the two people, nor because, if moral principles in 
their unmixed generality were offered to the contemplation of 
either, either would call evil good or good evil. When theft 
was publicly honored and rewarded in Sparta, it was not be- 
cause theft in itself was reckoned a good thing ; but because 
patriotism and dexterity, and those services by which the in- 
terests of patriotism might be supported, were reckoned to be 
good things’’ (Chalmers, ‘‘ Nat. Theology,’ B, ii. 20). 

The ‘‘ deceitfulness of sin’’ is spoken of in Scripture as one of 
its unquestioned attributes. It invents specious pretexts to veil 
its own deformity and ill-desert. It has ever done this from the 
primal sin in paradise to the last murder and even peccadillo. 
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That ‘‘ with names of virtue it deceives,’’ and ‘‘ has a thousand 
treacherous arts to practise on the mind,’’ is the utterance of 
childhood hymns which articulate the experience of the race. 
The historian thus reflects upon the hideous atrocities of the 
Jacobins in the darkest crisis of the French Revolution. 
‘*Even the blood which they shed was often the result, in 
their estimation, not so much of terror or danger as of overbear- 
ing necessity ; they deemed it essential to the success of free- 
dom. . . . They massacred others because they were con- 
scious that death, if vanquished, justly awaited themselves ; 
but still the weakness of humanity in their, as in many similar 
cases, deluded them by the magic of words, or the supposed in- 
fluence of purer motives, and led them to commit the greatest 
crimes while constantly professing the purest intentions’ (Ali- 
son’s ‘* History of Modern Europe,”’ chap. 14; see also Cicero’s 
**Republic,’’ iii. 22-33). : 
As we come more directly to apply the foregoing considera- 
tions to the Christian doctrines against which the authority of 
conse¢ience is so often claimed to be arrayed, it is worth while 
to keep in mind, even at the cost of a little repetition, that the 
conscience or light of nature thus arrayed against Christian 
doctrine has acquired whatever fitness it possesses for this pur- 
pose from the Bible itself. Is it then @ priori probable that 
the very doctrines which have thus elevated and purified the 
conscience of Christendom can incur the condemnation of that 
conscience exercised aright upon them? These have made 
Christendom, and moulded its life and manners. They have 
given the conscience of the Christian nations whatever superior- 


ity to the heathen conscience it possesses. Are we to suppose 


that this conscience, thus receiving its enlightenment from the 
power of Christian truth, in the main as accepted by evangeli- 
cal Christians, should, fairly employed, reject and condemn 
those doctrines as contrary to its own intuitions, or other right 
moral judgments? If we cannot hesitate as to the proper an- 
swer to this question in regard to Christianity as a whole, 
neither, can we in regard to the substance of particular catholic 
doctrines most controverted, as contrary to the ethical or other 
intuitions of the race. 


We have before named some of the doctrines most im- 
pugned, as contrary to these moral intuitions, or other princi- 
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ples of acknowledged authority among men. They are con- 
fessedly taught by Scripture in its prima facie import, both 
express and by implication with the analogy of faith. They 
have been inwrought into the faith and life of the Christian 
Church. It is futile, therefore, to say that in their true mean- 
ing they are contradictory to any genuine intuitions of the 
human soul. Such alleged intuitions are destitute of the crite- 
rion of universality. They are not recognized by the large ma- 
jority of the excellent of the earth, who believe, love, and live 
the propositions they are said to contradict. And further, 
many of the doctrines they are claimed so to contradict 
evince their truth, by their regulative and controlling power 
over those who speculatively dispute them. Here we are happy 
to refer our readers to the excellent article by Principal KILLEN, 
with which the January number of this Review for the present 
year begins, entitled ‘‘ The Conscience as a Witness for Christ.”’ 
Its chief object is to set forth the positive attestation by the 
conscience of the truth as it is in Jesus. Of course, truths 
which the conscience thus recognizes and affirms, it cannot, in 
any legitimate use of it, be employed to wipe away by a judi- 
cium contradictionis. Referring our readers to that article, we 
shall very briefly give a more specific application of the princi- 
ple we have been contending for—that our moral intuitions do 
not contradict Scriptural and evangelical doctrines. 

‘We need not again refer to the Trinity. The Incarnation 
is confessedly a mystery. ‘‘ Great is the mystery of godliness ; 
God was manifest inthe flesh.’’ But it involves no more contra- 
dictionof moral or other axioms than the union of soul and body. 

The attempt to impugn the doctrine of the Fall of all men 
in and through the Fall of their first progenitor, as being con- 
trary to our moral intuitions, fails at the very outset, because 
the actual fall and degradation of the race from its normal 
standard, indeed from its own standards of rectitude, are at- 
tested by all fact and history. That it should have been con- 
sequent on the fall of the Head of the race, as set forth in Scrip- 
ture, is only a broader exemplification of that way of Divine 
Providence whereby it constantly occurs, that the represented 
suffer for the acts of their representatives, nations for the sins 
of their rulers, and children for the iniquities of their parents 
through successive generations. 
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Rationalizing and latitudinarian religionists constantly strive 
to hurl the moral intuitions against the Redemption system, in re- 
spect to its supernatural provisions or methods of salvation. It 
is said that the propitiatory or vicarious character of the Atone- 
ment, whereby the sufferings of the just are substituted for A 
those of the unjust, ‘‘involves the loss or confusion of all ; 
moral distinctions,’’ makes the cross the ‘‘ central gallows of the # 
universe,’’ is ‘‘the simplest form of absurdity,’’ and much 4 
more the like. This has no plausibility with respect to any 
































thing but some caricature of the doctrine, which makes the 4 
adorable victim an involuntary one, or his death an offering to I 
Satan, or some matter of commercial exchange and balancing. < . 


So gratuitous justification is arraigned as destroying incentives 
to holiness. The moral intuitions of men, so far from revolting i 
against these doctrines, find in them the only adequate founda- 
tions of peace to the soul and supports to holiness, because the 

only satisfaction of their own demands. The attempt to make 

expiation for sin by sacrifice is as old and as broad as the race. 

It has been misdirected indeed, till men, finding that one offer- 

ing of blood divine, which ‘‘ hath perfected forever them that 

are sanctified, ‘‘ being justified by faith, have peace with God of 
through our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Rom. 5: 1). 

A similar process is often attempted against the Divine 
method of removing not only the curse and penalty, but the 
bondage and pollution of sin; viz.: Spiritual regeneration, with 
its correlate of human corruption dependent upon it for re- 
moval. All moral and speculative objections to this depend- 
ence on Divine grace, this helplessness which is at the same 
time sin and guilt, find their solution in actual Christian expe- 
ricnce ; in the cries, ‘‘I believe; Lord, help thou mine unbe- 
lief ;’’ ‘‘ when I am weak, then am I strong’’ (2 Cor. 12: 10); 
“*T will run the way of Thy commandments, when Thou shalt 
enlarge my heart’’ (Ps. 119: 32). 

We conclude, passing over much else not alien from our pres- 
ent argument, with a reference to the doctrine of Eternal Pun- 
ishment, which has of late been much assailed, as contravening 
the moral judgments and intuitions of the race. This first sug- 
gested and may properly conclude this article. 

Whatever may be true of the sympathetic feelings which re- 
coil from the bare thought of the everlasting, or even tempo- 
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rary, misery of any sensitive being considered solely per se, or of 
its being a proper recompense for sins which to us seem trivial 
because their ‘‘ exceeding sinfulness’’ is unfeit by us, there is 
no reasonable question (1) that it is so expressly, manifoldly, 
directly, and by implication set forth on the very surface of the 
Scriptures, as to require the most adroit and toilsome special 
pleading to develop any contrary meaning from them ; (2) that 
it has thus been, with small exceptions, the accepted doctrine 
of Christendom, including the choicest portions of mankind ; (3) 
that this is conclusive proof that it cannot contradict ary moral 
intuition of our race rightly interpreted and applied, nor any 
right moral judgment of any kind, since it has been and is so 
largely accepted by the purest and most enlightened of man- 
kind. Still further, the apostle declares that those living in the 
depths of heathen pollution, and who have blinded themselves 
to.the enormity of their abominations, nevertheless have an un- 
derlying intuition of the vastness of their ill-desert, which he 
sets forth in words to which we have twice adverted (Rom. 
I: 32). Death, declared to be the wages (earnings) of sin, we 
know is abundantly used in Scripture for the privation of good 
and incurring of evil, not only definite, but indefinite in degree 
and duration. It means that ‘‘ destruction and perdition’”’ 
from which we have no hint of any escape or deliverance for 
time or eternity, except by the salvation of Christ, which, 
alone is the power of God unto salvation, and whenever or 
wherever bestowed is not of merit, but of grace. 

We know and feel the force of the appeal to our sensibili- 
ties when it is asked, ‘‘Can a God of Infinite Benevolence 
consign any of His creatures, for the sins of a day, or of 
the few and evil, evil yet few, years of our mortal life, to 
endless despair?’’ But, first, how do we know all the im- 
measurable conditions and possibilities that ought to influ-— 
ence the Infinite and Perfect One in the government of the | 
moral universe? Are there not stupendous crimes which even 
we feel should consign the doer to sudden destruction, and that 
without remedy? And how do we know but that all sin, even 
any sin, is to Him who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity 
an ‘‘ abomination which His soul hateth’’ beyond all human 
indignation at the most monstrous crimes? And, secondly, if 
this reasoning were valid, it has a wider iogical sweep than 
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most who use it count upon. If, so far as the mere benevo- 
lence of God is concerned, we cannot see how it consists with 
it to suffer any of His creatures to remain miserable in the 
future and eternal state, how is it consistent therewith that 
they should suffer the terrible woes, the anguish and desola- 
tion, which, however relieved while probation yet lasts by the 
good things of this life, yet spread a pall over human his- 
tory—in the individual, from the birth-throe to the death-pang ; 
in society, by war, carnage, devastation, plague, famine, tem- 
pest, tornado, drunkenness, every form of physical anguish and 
moral degradation? These things, and more which the pen 
falters in attempting to describe, give a woe-begone aspect to 
this sin-smitten earth, of which the unceasing funeral proces- 
sions upon it are the constant emblem and culmination, re- 
lieved only by faith in Him who by death conquered death. 
They occur under the administration of a God of Infinite Be- 
nevolence, whose Providence permits and allots them. This 
benevolence, therefore, is not inconsistent with the infliction of 
terrible anguish and desolation. An argument from it against 
the infliction of dreadful woes for sin, dreadful whether from 
intensity or duration, is an argument which proves too much. 
If good for Universalism, Restorationism, or Annihilationism, 
it is good for a great deal more. It is good for infidelity, nay, 
for Atheism itself. For if there be a God, He is not a God who 
fails to distribute sorrows in His anger, even though His nature 
be love, and punishment His strange work. 

Moreover, it will scarcely be pretended that a man under 
the dominion of sin, of hardness of heart, of alienation from 
and enmity to God, can be happy. “‘ He satisfieth the longing 
soul’’ made to enjoy Him forever, and to be wretched when 
severed from Him by sin, even though its evanescent pleasures 
_ beget a transient insensibility to this misery. After all, ‘‘ the 
carnal mind is enmity against God,’’ and ‘“‘to be carnally 
minded zs DEATH”’ while ‘‘ to be spiritually minded zs LIFE and 
PEACE.’’ Sin unrepented of, unexpiated, and unforgiven, not 
merely brings death: it is death—the blight and ruin of a ra- 
tional being. We need not suppose nor need we deny any out- 
ward positive infliction. Let men continue eternally wicked 
and they are eternally miserable, for ‘‘ there is no peace, saith 
my God, to the wicked.’’” Heaven itself, if the supposition of 
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their presence in it were endurable, could not make the obdu- 
rately wicked happy. The evil conscience still remains, and 
its remorse is all that is necessary to constitute the deathless 
worm and the quenchless flame. This the apostate angels too 
well know, as they ‘‘ believe and tremble.’’ . The sting of death 
is sin. 

Consequently, the soul carries the elements of woe in itself 
wherever and so long as it carries its impenitence, whatever 
mitigations of its anguish may now come from the favors 
mingled with its present state of probation, in which mercy tem- 
pers judgment and keeps off despair. But what evidence or 
hint have we that the impenitence, from which no accents of 
redeeming love could woo the stubborn and infatuated soul in 
a world of opportunity, will yield in that sphere of darkness 
which no ray of hope illumes, where, so far as we are informed, 
the very offers and ordinances of redemption are forever un- 
known? What shall prevent that ‘‘ he that is unjust, shall be 
unjust still: he that is filthy, shall be filthy still: he that is 
righteous, shall be righteous still: he that is holy, shall be holy 
still’’? (Rev. 22:11.) If any doctrine is taught in the Word of 
God, it ‘is, as we have seen, that God in this life often with- 
draws the purifying and restraining influences of his grace from 
the obdurate, and judicially abandons them to self-imposed in- 
fatuation and blindness, in retribution for their obduracy. 

Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat, is a maxim recog- 
nized alike by heathen and Christian peoples. ‘‘ Ephraim is 
joined to his idols: let him alone’’ (Hos. 4:17), is typical of 
God’s way with those who offend His majesty, trifle with His 


‘ forbearance, and contemn His grace. God indeed delights to 


pardon the believing penitent, and mercy rejoices against judg- 
ment. But where has He promised to pardon the stubbornly im- 
penitent? Or where has He “‘ promised penitence on sin,”’ 
whether in this life, or the life to come? . Where has He prom- 
ised pardon for the unpardonable sin which “‘ hath never for- 
giveness’’? Making the utmost of the ‘‘ love which passeth 
knowledge,’’ what is in store, and storing up, for those who con- 
tinue to abuse or despise it? Is this to bridge the great gulf 
fixed between the lost and the saved in the future state? Will 
not rather the selfsintensifying obduracy which braces itself 
against redeeming love, and so accumulates increasing treasures 
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of wrath here, propel itself in undiminished momentum through 
the ages to come? ‘‘ These shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment: but the righteous into life eternal’’ (Matt. 25 : 46). 
*“We are sure that the judgment of God is according to truth 
against them which commit such things. And thinkest thou 
this, O man, that judgest them which do such things, and doest 
the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God? Or 
despisest thou ‘the riches of His goodness, forbearance, and 
long-suffering ; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance? but, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, 
treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God; who will render 
to every man according to his deeds?’’ (Rom. 2: 2-6.) 

We will add a word in regard to the effort now making to 
eliminate the doctrine of eternal retribution from the place it 
has held in the faith of that group of Protestant communions 
hitherto known as evangelical, known also by their earnest, ag- 
gressive, revival, missionary spirit—their zeal for holy living 
and the propagation of the Gospel. We can only testify our 
conviction, in the absence of room for argument, that thus to 
eliminate is toemasculate. The logic which leads to it is bound 
to take further strides. Its first practical tendency will be to 
minimize the sense of the evil of sin by minimizing the concep- 
tion of its ill-desert and punishment. This attenuating process 
will go on till it narrows the whole scope and importance of sal- 
vation to the measure of the perdition from which it saves. 
We forecast no further. We fear that the attempt to broaden 
the church by dropping out this article, which energizes the 
entire truth as it is in Jesus, will be to increase its extension at 
the cost of its intensive life and force, if it do not cause new 
divisions and sects. This enervating tendency is not disproved 
by some notable cases of doubters or rejecters of this doctrine 
eminent for purity of life, pulpit power, and pastoral fidelity. 
The bodies of people who have long rejected it are known by 
their fruits. As a whole, less wrought upon by the terrors, they 
are less constrained by the love of God in Christ. Each of 
these illustrates the other. In both are found the blended ele- 
ments of Infinite Excellence. ‘‘ Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God’’ (Rom. 11: 22). 


LYMAN H. ATWATER. 
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